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THE QUEEira MAN. 
A Romance of ths Wabs of thb Roses. 



CHAFTEB I. 

Sib Wiluam Roden, Knight^ had 
made his will, and the long parchment 
lay upon the table. He had left large 
bene^ustions to the poor, and to the 
parish chnrch; he had given exact 
directions for his barial in the 
diapel north of the choir (where his 
wife and his two sons already lay), as 
to the torches that were to be carried 
in his foneral procession and the 
tapers to be burnt nppn his grave 
for seven years after and on every 
anniversary blowing, as to the 
prayers tor his sonl to be said in 
that same chapel (which indeed he 
had bnilt) by an honest priest of 
good conversation, for a period of 
time that he did not think it neces- 
sary to limit The dim fatnre might 
be safely left to the care of Gkxl, and 
to the piety of his one dear grand- 
child and her descendants. To hetf 
Margaret Roden, he left everything; 
the castle and manor of Rnddiford, 
with idl its estates and tenements, 
fenns, mills, pastures, market dues, 
and advantages of every kind, and 
the household goods of whidi he 
added a long inventory. And, in 
case the rheumatism which racked 
his limbs should kill him while she 
was still young and unmarried, he 
committed her to the care and 
guardianship of the Lady Isabel, 
Baroness Marlowe^ the widow of his 
Ko. 536. — ^VOL. EC. 



oldest friend, praying her to take 
Margaret into her own house, and 
to provide for the trusty management 
of her property till she should be 
married or of age. And in all these 
matters he prayed her ladyship to 
take counsel with the executors of 
this last will of his, namely, her 
step-son the Lord Marlowe, Sir 
Thomas Pye the Yicar of Ruddiford, 
and the Masters Simon and Timothy 
Toste, brothers, the doctor and the 
lawyer, in whom he placed confidence. 
And so, with many pious words, he 
ended his testament. 

** Now read it in our ears, my good 
l^othy,'' he said. 

The attorney obeyed him, his thin 
voice ringing through sudi silence 
as could be had on that November 
afternoon, with the great west wind 
rattling the lattices and roaring in 
the wide chimney. There was an 
uneartJily pause, tiie stillness of death 
for a minute or two, through which 
the voice piped clearly ; then the 
thundering waves came rolling up 
once more over moor and meadow 
and forest^ and the wind yelled and 
screeched with more fury for the 
long breath it had taken. 

Logs were burning on the hearth, 
and Sir William, a noble-looking old 
man with a white beard, was sitting 
in his high carved chair close to the 
chimney-comer, his velvet gown folded 
round his knees. In the middle of 
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the vaulted room, his own room, 
reached by a short flight of steps 
from the castle hail, four persons sat 
opposite to him at a table, one of 
them reading, the other three listen- 
ing to the will, the contents of which 
they all knew already; for three of 
them were executors, and the fourth, 
Sir William's secretary, had acted 
as derk to Timothy Teste on the 
occasion. 

The two listening old friends, — Sir 
Thomas the Yicar, thin and tall, with 
a face like a tumip-lanthom, so did 
the spirit shine through the starred- 
looking flesh, and Simon Teste the 
apothecary, fot, short, with a beam- 
ing smile that almost undid the harm 
of his medicines — ^shook their heads 
simultaneously as they realised the 
unbounded confidence their patron 
was placing in the Lady Marlowe. 
The secretary smiled ^ntly as he 
watched them, seeming to read their 
thought. He was a marvellously 
handsome young man, an Italian, 
brought to England when a boy by 
John Boden, Sir William's son, who 
had Hved much abroad and had 
married a Venetian lady at the 
court of King Ren^ of Anjou. • 
These two had followed the Princess 
Margaret when she came to England 
as the bride of Henry the Sixth, and 
both had died of the English fogs, 
leaving as a legacy to Sir William 
their small page Antonio, picked up 
as a beggar in the street, and their 
precious little daughter, the Queen's 
godchild, Margaret. Before this time, 
William Boden, the knight's elder 
son, had been killed in a brawl in 
London streets, dying unmarried, so 
that the baby child was the one hope 
of the house of Ruddiford. 

Both children, Antonio being seven 
years older than Margaret and her 
slave and play-fellow, throve wonder- 
fully in the chilly northern air and 
hardy lifb of the castle. Sir William, 



the most simple-minded of men, had 
watched them growing up and de- 
veloping side by side, stronger and 
more beautiful every day, wd had 
given no thought to the probable end 
of this childidi intimacy, or to the 
necessity of providing his grandchild 
with some other companion than the 
low-bom, velvet^yed foreign boy, till 
Master Simon Teste plucked up cour^ 
age to speak to him on the subject. 
l%en Sir William, unwillingly am- 
vinced, did the easiest thing that 
came to hand, sending to his neigh- 
bours the Tilneys at King's Hall, half 
a dozen miles away, and proposing 
that their daughter Alice, a couple 
of years older than Margaret^ should 
come to Buddiford and live with her 
for an indefinite time. This proposal 
being kindly received, he was satisfied, 
and would not listen for a moment 
to Simon Teste's further advice^ — 
"Send the Italian fellow back to 
Italy." Sir T^^lliam was f<md of 
Antonio, who knew how to make him- 
self indispensable, and who now very 
easily, as it seemed, transferred his 
caressing ways from Mis^ness Mar- 
garet to her grandfather. Hie old 
man was growing helpless. Antonio 
became lus devoteii personal attendant 
as well as his capable secretary. 
Though the steward, the bailiff the 
town officials, the men-at-arms even 
(for Buddiford Jiad its little garrison) 
were disposed to sneer at receiving 
Sir William's orders frequently by the 
mouth of Antonio, they had no real 
fault to find. He did no harm to 
any one. If he had any evil passions 
or wild ambitions, they were kept 
well in check. He was a foreigner, 
with a clever head and a face of 
classical beauty. Perhaps this was 
enough to make the sturdy Mid- 
landers hate him. With women, as 
a rule, he did as he pleased, though 
no scandal had yet touched him, and 
through his discretion no one knew 
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that MistresB AUoe Tilney had (aUen 
desperately in love with him. 

This young girFs parents had both 
died of ^e pestilence since she came 
to Hyb at Ruddiford, and King's Hall 
had now fallen into the hands of her 
brother, Jasper Tilney, who kept 
boose t^ere with a set of wild and 
daring companions, and had lately 
given great offence to Sir William 
Boden by coming forward as a suitor 
fat Margaret. The estates marched : 
this was his only excuse for such 
presomption ; and Sir William refused 
his ofler with a cold politeness very 
near contempt, thus turning his neigh- 
bour into a troublesome enemy. 

Soch was the state of affiurs when 
Sir William Boden made his will; 
and beyond the boundaries of Ruddi- 
ford and King's Hall, the war of the 
Bed and White Boses, in that year 
of our Lord 1460, was desolating the 
land in its wandering changing way. 
At this moment, the party of the 
White Bose had the best of it» and 
King Henry was a prisoner in their 
hands, while the Queen and the young 
Prince were fugitives in Scotland. 

"That is my will," Sir William 
aaid loudly, when Timothy ceased to 
read. "Now to sign it. But we 
must have witnesses. Gk>, Tony, call 
a couple of fellows who can write; 
Nick Steward for one, the parish 
derk for t'other. Tou might have 
brought him with you, master 
Person." 

The secretary rose readily enough, 
but looked askance, as he did so, at 
the three old executors. They were 
putting their heads together, mutter- 
ing doubtfully. Antonio's dark and 
brilliant eyes, glancing from them to 
his master, seemed to convey to him 
the consciousness of disapproval on 
their part. 

"What's the matter!" the Knight 
cried diarply, and his impatient 
tempw surged up red into his pale 



cheeks. "What are you plotting,, 
you three? Anything wrong with 
the wiUt Keep your fault-finding 
till I ask for it. Your business is 
not to carp, but to carry out faith- 
fully. Fetch the witnesses, you 
rascal, Tony. Am I to be obeyed! 
— Well, Parson, say your say." 

"It is about these Marlowes, Sir 
William," said the Vicar. 

" Ay, Sir Thomas, and what about 
them ! My oldest friends, remember." 

"A friendship of a long while 
back, if I am not mistaken." 

" And pray, sir, is it the worse for 
that! A long while back! Tea, 
from the field of Agincourt, — not that 
it began then. We were brothers 
in arms, Marlowe and I. King Harry 
knighted us both with his own hand, 
after the battle. He bound us for 
ever to his service, and that of his 
son. Ah, in those days, England 
wanted no one but Harry. He was 
our man, a man indeed! All these 
Yorks, with their false pretty faces 
and curly pates, — away with 'em I 
I'll leave Meg in the charge of a good 
Lancastrian, and though I have not 
seen Harry Marlowe for years, I 
know he is as true a man as his 
father, God rest him. Well, Parson, 
what maggot have you got in that 
wise head of yours t " 

Thomas Pye listened patiently. 
He knew very well that his patron, 
once fairly off on the legend of Agin- 
court and the friends of his youth, 
would not be checked by reason. 
Indeed, Sir William was at no time 
very reasonable. With charming 
quiJities, he was a wilful man, and it 
was sometimes easier to lead him in 
small matters than in great. If onc6 
convinced in his own mind, opposi« 
tion was apt to be useless. The good 
men of Buddiford took him as he was 
and foUowed him meekly, except 
where Mistress Margaret was con- 
cerned. There, love and duty gave 
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them oonrage, and they spoke their 
minds, as little Simon had done in 
the case of Antonio. 

"We are all mortal, Sir William,'' 
said the Vicar. " I hope from m j 
heart that yon may live twenty years 
longer, by which time this will of 
yours will signify nothing, so far as 
it affects your granddaughter. But 
you may die next week. Sir." 

'' Without doubts Thomas," said Sir 
William, smiling and stroking his 
beard. ''I have provided for that^ 
as you hear." 

** Ah ! You have left Margaret's 
MiUre future in the hands of this 
Lady Marlowe, the second wile of 
your old friend." 

*'A most religious lady of high 
birth and great position." 

" Ah I My brother, who lives at 
Coventry, and who had some woric as 
a lawyer with the Parliament^ was in 
London a month aga He heard tiiat 
the Earl of March had, — slanderous 
tongues will talk — ^had visited the 
Lady Marlowe at her house in Buck- 
inghamshire." 

Sir William laughed aloud. " She 
is a woman of fitfty, at leasts" he 
said. ** Your brother might have 
been better employed than in listen- 
ing to such tales, my good Thomas." 

The Vicar blushed. ''You misin- 
terpret me," he said. " I was think- 
ing of politica They say, plainly 
speaking, that a Yorkist success 
would bring over the Lady Marlowe 
and her large influence to tiiat side. 
There is some emnity between her 
and the Queen — " 

"I do not believe it," said Sir 
William. "The Lady Isabel would 
never be so disloyal to her husband's 
memory. Besides, her son would see 
to that. You will tell me next that 
Harry Marlowe is a follower of York !" 
"Harry Marlowe,— do you know 
what they call that unfortunate man, 
Sir Williamt" 



The old Knight stared at him with 
wide blue eyes, " On my faith," he 
said, "you talk like a crazy fellow, 
Thomas Pye." 

"They call him Mad Marlowe. 
They say that a few years ago, when 
he disappeared for a time and was 
said to be abroad, his step-mother 
was compelled to put him in chains 
for his violence. He recovered, merci- 
fuUy. He is a good LancasMan, yes, 
for what be is worth* He follows 
the Queen everywhere, or journeys 
<m her business. A true man, I 
believe, but — " the Vicar touched 
his foiehead significantly. 

"Why did I not hear all these 
tales before I made my will t " 
growled Sir William. 

"I heard them from my lxt>ther 
but yesterday. Master Timothy had 
already drawn out your will, but I 
knew little of its particulars. You 
will not sign it^ I hope^ in its pre- 
sent formt You will not leave your 
grandchild in the hands of these 
persons!" 

" Is your brother here t ** 

"No, Sir William. He has gone 
back to Coventoy." 

Then followed a short and sharp 
argument^ at the end of which Sir 
William Roden flew into one of those 
rages which had often harmed him- 
self and those dear to him. He 
spoke words of such violence to the 
Vicar, tiiat this excellent man skode 
erect out of the castle, back to his 
house beside the church, shaking the 
dust off his feet and leaving the foolish 
old Knight to do as he pleased with 
his own. Timothy and Simon quailed 
beneath the old man's furious anger 
and soon fled also in a less dignified 
fashion. Antonio hastily fetched two 
witnesses ; the will was signed as 
it stood, and locked away in Sir 
William's great chesty with the other 
deeds of the estate. 

When all this was done^ Sir 
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WiiHun beeame calm, and sat for 
a long time silent by the fire. The 
raging wind had fallen; there was 
no sound in the room but the crack* 
Hng of the logs, and now and then 
the pushing 6t benches, the clatter 
of steel, and the hum of Yoioes in 
the hall below. Antonio sat at the 
table, his face in his hands, and 
watched the old man between his 
fingers. He loved him in his cat-like 
way, and admired his high spirit and 
suddenly flaming temper. It gave 
him a thrill of physical pleasure to 
see those three wise worthies dis- 
credited and driven out like a set of 
fools by Sir William's proud loyalty 
to his old traditions and the name 
of his earliest friend. What did it 
matter if the Vicar was rights if 
these ICarlowes were unworthy of the 
trust to be placed in them t It 
might not be any the worse, in the 
end, for Antcmio. 

A low whistle from the old master 
fetched him to his feet. It was the 
call of his childhood, to which he 
had answered always like a dog, fear- 
less of the fiery temper that kept 
most people on their guard. Next 
probaUy to his grandchild, though 
with a long interval and on a dif- 
ferent plane altogether. Sir William 
loved this other legacy from the hand- 
aome, luxurious, wandering younger 
mm who had come home to Ruddiford 
only to die. 

Antonio made two steps across the 
floor and crouched before Sir William, 
iHioee thin hand fumbled with his 
black UK^ of hair. 

'< Tony, I hate to be thwarted," he 



''And it is the worse for those 
who tiiwart you," murmured the 
Italian. "You send them skipping, 
dear Sir," and he showed his white 
teeth, laughing silently. 

''Peace, rascal, no irreverence," 
said the old man. " Sir Thomas is a 



saint; but what should move him to 
listen to that peddling brother of his 
against my noble friends, and to 
expect me — me ! — ^to change my plan 
for his scandalous gossiping! He 
might have considered, — here is Meg 
sixteen years old and more — I may 
die next week, — to-night, for that 
matter, — ^Tony, I may die to-night." 

"No, no," the young man mur- 
mured soothingly ; " but if you did, 
there is the will safely made." 

"No thanks to those three fools," 
said Sir William. " Yes, 'tis safely 
made ; but if I had listened to them, 
and died,— or even did I live to make 
another, in these frightful times, how 
could I devise to protect Margaret t 
Her old nurse and Alice Tilney 
against the world ! No marriage 
arranged for, — Jasper Tilney bold as 
the very devil, — ^he and his Fellow- 
ship mi^t step in and carry her off 
before she could reach safety with 
the Abbess of Coleford ! There, to 
the abbey, she would have to go, 
and Alice with her, for in her own 
castle she would not be safe. Yes, 
by Our Lady, and as I hope to be 
saved, the will is not enough, Tony. 
Fetch your ink and pens. You will 
write a letter to my Lady Marlowe ; 
you will tell her of the trust I have 
placed in her and Harry, and of the 
whole state of things here ; you will 
bid her send a person, with authority 
from herself to take charge of my 
grandchild if need arises, and in case 
of my death or any other accident to 
fetch her away to Swanlea or else- 
where, if it be her will. We shall 
have men enough for an escort, — 
unless indeed my Lady finds Meg a 
husband in the meanwhile, who can 
enter into possession here and guard 
his wife and her estates. Well, well, 
all this in good time. light up your 
candles, throw on another log, and 
sit down and write as I bid you. 
My Lady go over to York, because 
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of the iasue of one battle 1 I would 
as soon belieye it of my old friend 
Marlowe himself. She is a woman of 
spirit, and if it be true that Edward 
of March visited her, I warrant you 
she received him so that he will 
scarce do it again. Farrago of tales ! 
Haste, Tony ! Black Andrew shall ride 
south this very night with the letter." 
It was a difficult letter to write, 
for the Knight's directions were long 
and wandering, hke his talk; but 
Antonio was a fine scribe, with a 
clever way of putting things, and 
also spelt English better than many 
an Englishman. There was something 
to touch the most worldly heart in 
the frank and simple confidence, the 
perfect trust in her loyalty, with 
which Sir William Roden conmiitted 
his young grandchild's future into 
Lady Marlowe's friendly keeping. 
And this letter, which was the direct 
consequence of the Vicar's warning 
intervention, and which, far more 
e£Gdctually than the locked-up will, 
decided the future of Margaret 
Roden and of Ruddiford, was carried 
south in the small hours of the next 
morning by an armed messenger in 
Sir William's livery of yellow laced 
with gold. 

CHAPTER n. 

"Sit you down and sing to me, 
my sweetheart, my golden M^. Why 
do you stand there, staring at the 
snow t " 

The old man's voice, impatient but 
soft, as it always became when he 
spoke to his grandchild, broke sud- 
denly on the silence of the room. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the 
afternoon was closing in; there was 
a clamour of church bells from the 
town, a distant noise of shouting and 
trumpeting in the streets, where 
mummers and morris-dancers were 
pacing forth on their way up to the 



casUa The still air was laden with 
snow ; wild November had given way 
to the hard grip of a most wintry 
December, and all that northern mid- 
land country was snowed up and 
frozen. The deep clay-stained stream 
of the Ruddy, winding between wil- 
low oopees through the flat meadows 
on which Ruddiford Castle looked 
down, was covered with ice, though 
not yet hard enough to bear man 
and horse, so that the usual ford 
some way below the bridge was a 
difficulty, and all the country traffic 
bad to pass over Sir William's bridge 
under the castle wall. The road that ' 
led to the ford was deep in snow; 
that which ended at the bridge was 
already well furrowed and trampled. 
The guard at the bridge tower, which 
defended its further entrance, while 
the castle gates commanded its narrow 
twisting length, its projecting piers 
and niches for foot passengers, bad 
enough to do in receiving Sir William's 
tolls from horse and cart and waggcm, 
as the country people pressed in to 
the Christmas market. 

It was not only the white and grey 
wilderness, the heavy shadow of the 
woods that swept away beyond the 
meadows, the frcoen river and moving 
peasant figures on the bridge, that 
kept Margaret Roden's eyes employed 
as she stood in her grandfather's 
window. At this moment, under the 
heavy snow-donds, a flood of glowing 
yellow light poured out and glorified 
all that desolate world. The bridge, 
the tower, the polished, shining river, 
a band of horsemen with flashing 
lances and fluttering pennons who 
rode up from the south, — all this 
became suddenly like a hard, brilliant 
illumination in some choice book of 
prayers. Margaret forgot to answer 
her grandfather, so busy was she in 
gazing down at the bridge, and Sir 
William's own thoughts were dis- 
tracted by something which told him. 
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—the knowledge oomiBg rather as a 
abode — ^that in the last few months 
bia pet diild had grown into a woman, 
and a beautiful one too. It was a 
moet lovely pictore, of which he had 
only a side view from within; the 
ozqmsite lines of Margaret's figure, 
the perfect shape of her head and 
neek, the warm colouring of the 
cbeeky the nnsses of soft red-brown 
hair, which, far away from courts 
and fssbions, she wore unconvention- 
ally as she and her old nurse pleased. 
The setting sun in its glory bathed 
this young figure, standing in the 
broad new window of Sir William's 
room, the window which he had made 
for bis 8<»i John's sake, to let in the 
south and the sun. 

"My golden Meg," he repeated, 
half to himself, as his eyes followed 
the broad track of sundiine on the 
rush-strewn flocMr. Then he went on 
muttering: "Christmas here, and no 
answer from my Lady ! If she could 
see the girl now, she would not fear 
the cha^ of her." 

A trumpet-call rang through the 
air. Meg stepped closer to the win- 
dow, threw baick the lattice suddenly 
and leaned out, so that she might see 
the whole length of the bridge. 

Bir William's guard at the tower 
had not delayed that troop of riders 
long, and th^ were now crossing the 
bridge at a foot's pace. Their leader, 
a tall man almost unarmed, riding a 
richly trai^>ed horse and wearing a 
▼elvet cap with young Prince Edward's 
badge of a silver swan, was stooping 
wearily on his saddle when he rode 
in from the heavy oountoy ways. 
But from the middle of the bridge he 
kxdced up at the castle; and there he 
saw the great window set suddenly 
open, and the vision of a girl looking 
down upon him, — " like a saint from 
tike windows of heaven," as he said 
afterwards. For the full golden glory 
of the light rested upon her, and aU 



the rugged old keq> shcme like the 
ramparts of the douda, and Sir 
William Roden's yellow banner, heavy 
with the embroidery of her bands, 
rose slowly from the flag-staff on the 
leads and flapped high above her head 
in the breath of the evening. 

The stranger looked for a moment 
or two, lus face, tiiin and dark with 
heavy eyes weary of the way, lifted 
towards Margaret^ who in all her 
young womanly beauty bent upon 
him the intent, wondering gaze of a 
child. Then he bared his brown 
head and bowed down to his horse's 
neck ; then he looked up again, riding 
very slowly, and so, still with eyes 
aloft and a new flame of life in them, 
passed out of Margaret's sight into 
the shadow of the walls. 

"M^! What do you see down 
there, child t" 

The question was quick and im- 
perious. It startled Mistress Meg, 
who for the last few minutes had 
quite forgotten her grandfather's 
presence. She turned, and clanged 
the lattice to. At the same moment 
the snow-cloud came down and 
smothered the strugg^g sun in his 
five minutes' victory. The room 
became dark, except for the flickering 
flames under the chimney. 

Meg could not answer her grand- 
father, for in good faith she dkl not 
know who or what she had seen. 
Some one she had never seen before, 
and must see again, — yes, if all the 
armies of York and Lancaster were 
between ! which they were not^ for 
her keen senses were very conscious 
of sounds below, of an honoured guest 
arriving. He, — he, whose look and 
bearing, even at that distance, had 
taught her something she had never 
known — a few minutes, and he would 
be standing in the room, talking with 
her grandfather, looking at her once 
more. Was he old t Was he young 1 
Was he the King himself, Henry of 
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LanoMter, into whose dark and gentle 
eyes she had looked up once as a 
dbikl f Was he one of King Arthur's 
knights cxmie baok fix>in fairy-land, — 
Sir Laoncelot^ perhaps, of whom her 
nurse had told her the story t 

She came silently forwaid, took her 
lute and touched its strings ; but she 
could not sing, for her heart was 
beating so that it choked her. "It 
waS| Grandfather," she siud, coming 
nearer to him, "it was a troop of 
horse that crossed the bridge." 

"Whose ment Not Jasper Til- 
ney's f Was he there himself f " 

" He f Yes,^-oh no, no, not Jasper 
Tilney — a knight, a prince, a noUe 
lord — ^how should I know t " the girl 
said, then laughed and broke off 
suddenly. 

The door of the room was opened, 
and two servants carried in tall copper 
candlesticks, with wax candles lighted, 
which they set down upon the taUe. 
Then Antonio came swiftly in, with a 
side-glance at Margaret, and stood 
before his master. "Sir, the Lord 
Marlowe asks to be received by your 
worship. He brings letters fix>m my 
Lady his mother." 

"Ha! His Lordship is very wel- 
come." 

With some difficulty Sir William 
lifted his stiffened limbs from his 
chair, and advanced a few steps to- 
wards the stairs, leaning heavDy on 
his stick, which hardly seined support 
enough for him. Margaret and An- 
tonio moved forward at tiie same 
instant to help him. Their eyes met, 
and the Italiui, as if commanded, fell 
back suddenly and stood like a servant 
in the background. A pretty, fair 
girl slipped into the room and passed 
dose to his shoulder, going round to 
wait upon Margaret As she went^ 
she lingered long enough to breathe 
in his ear, " Who is this t " and the 
young man answered in the same 
whisper, inaudible to the others, 



"Mad Marlowe." He smiled as he 
spoke. "Oh, no danger then ! " mur- 
mured Alice Tilney, her wild brother's 
partisan in secret, though in Sir 
William's presence she dared not 
name Jasper. Antonio only smiled 
again. 

Way-worn, and wet with snow. 
Lord Marlowe was ushered into the 
room by the old steward and the 
other servants. He was a tall slender 
man of thirty-five or thereabouts, with 
a slight Btoofp of the shoulders ; his 
face was long, brown and delicate, 
with dark hazel eyes that were 
strangely attractive and sweet, yet 
shining with a sort of wildness, or 
rather a wistful melancholy. His 
hair, ruffled into untidy curls by the 
wind, gave him a look more pic- 
turesque than courtly. His eyes 
passed quickly over Sir William 
Rodeo, the noUe old man who was 
moving to meet him with words <^ 
cordial welcome, to glow with a brown 
flame as he fixed them on Margaret. 
She looked up half shyly under her 
long lashes ; he could hardly see the 
colour of the eyes they hid, but his 
vision of the window stood before 
him in breathing flesh and blood, and 
Harry Marlowe, used to courts, tired 
of a world he knew too well, seemed 
to see a lost ideal once more in this 
child, as innocent as she was lovdy. 
Not that he dreamed, at first, of ofibr- 
ing this country beauty, his step- 
mother's young ffToUgei^ anything but 
the admiration, touched with a fugitive 
thrill of passion, which such a face 
must rouse in any man not stockish 
and a tasteless fooL But he said 
between his teeth, to the bewilder- 
ment of those who caught the words, 
" By heaven ! too good for the 
Popinjay I " 

Courtier, even more than soldier, 
as Harry Marlowe was, his nuuiner 
had the bold unconventiondity of a 
man who cares little what his com- 
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pAoy may think of him. Bowing low 
io Sir ^^Uiam, be addressed his first 
words to the girl on whose arm the 
old Knight was leaning. "My fair 
lady, your homUe servant greets you 
weU," he said. " I heard of you from 
far ; I saw yon, all crowned with gold, 
leaning from tiie window to welcome 
me, — and yet I think yon had no news 
of my coming! ** 

"None, my Lend,'' said Margaret, 
and she trombled ; for now the strange 
hero had bent on his knee before her, 
and her hand lay small and warm on 
his kmg cold finf^uv, and was touched 
once, twice, by eager lips that seemed 
to leave a print of fire. Mistress 
Margaret felt herself flushing all over 
face and neck. The fearless young 
girl was now afraid to look up, to 
meet his eyes again, but she f6rced 
herself to one sl^rt, shy glance^ and 
immediately the question thundwed 
in her brain, " If tiiis be only cour- 
tesy, what then is love t " She heard 
Us vmce speaking to her grandfather, 
but did not understand what he said, 
for the very realising of his presence 
seemed enough for her whole being ; 
a power, sweet yet terrible, held body 
andsouL 

Now, after some ceremonious 
phrases. Sir William and Lord Mar- 
lowe sat down opposite each other, 
while Margaret stood by her grand- 
father's chair with her hand on his 
shoulder ; for some mysterious reason 
the close neighbourhood of that faith- 
ful <M love seemed the one safe place. 

lliese three were not alone. Alice 
Tilney, staring and laughing uneasUy, 
and Dame Elate, the old nurse in a 
great hood, stood behind Margaret in 
the shadow; and on the other side, 
the dark and pale face of Antonio, 
with his inscrutable smile, fiir hand- 
somer than the Englishman, though 
lacking his distinction and attractive- 
ness, hovered like a ghost behind 
Lord Marlowe's chair. The servants 



passed out one by one, leaving the end 
of the room in twilight; the fire 
crackled and flamed, but neither it 
nor the two high candles were enough 
to light the large vaulted space. 
Only that central group of three, 
between the table and the fire, were 
very clearly to be seen. 

Sir William talked with great satis- 
faction, and Lord Marlowe listened, 
with eyes no longer bent upon Mar- 
garet; for he was a gentleman, and 
would neither embarrass a lady nor 
neglect a venerable host. In the ears 
of all present Sir William talked of 
his will, and of the contents of the 
letter he had sent to Lady Marlowe. 
It seemed an immense relief to him 
to speak of all this to the person 
authorised to hear, whom it really 
concerned, for this same Harry Mar- 
lowe was one of his executors. 

As he talked of his anxious wish 
to leave Margaret in safe and friendly 
keqping. Lord Marlowe kept his eyes 
bent upon the ground. He hardly 
looked up when he said : " But you 
will live long. Sir. You surely do 
not wish to part with Mistress Mar- 
garet before it is necessaryt You 
do not wish to commit her now to 
my mother's care t From your letter, 
my Lady thought that was the case^ 
but I cannot believe it." 

"'Fore Ood, I hardly know what 
I wish," said the Knight with a laugh. 
"I want her safe from knaves, and 
'tis only fools that surround me. 
Your co-executors, my Lord, are as 
honest men as you wiU find south of 
the Trent; one of them is a saint^ 
indeed, and the other two have wits 
enough to furnish four, but for all 
that they are senseless fools, swallow- 
ing every grain of gossip. And were 
I to die all of a sudden, as the apothe- 
cary warns me I likely shall, why, I 
could hardly trust these fellows to 
watch over Margaret till jrour mother 
was pleased to send for her. They 
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are most likd j to let a o^rtain knare 
step in and carry her ofl^ just beoaoae 
he is a good LancastriMi, his only 
meriti — ay, Mistress Alice, I know 
yoQ are behind there, bat a man may 
be on the right side and yet on Ae 
wrong — a Lancastrian and a brigand, 
eh!" 

There was a short silence, for the 
Knight's words might well be hard to 
understand. 

"Do I follow you, Sirf* Lord 
Marlowe asked. 

He lifted his eyes slowly, and there 
was an angry line across his brow. 
Almost as if against his will, he found 
himself looking at Margaret, not at 
her grandfather, and for a moment 
Ae girl met steadily those wonderful 
eyes, full of light from a world she 
did not know. Then apparently Harry 
forgot what he was going to say, for- 
got a momentary vexation at the hint 
that s6me country fools did not beUeve 
in the loyalty of his family, and would 
step in, if they could, between Mar- 
garet and the guardians her grand- 
fother had chosen. He spoke no 
more, but fell into a dream. Sir 
William stared at him curiously. 
" You, then, my Lord, are the person 
with authority, whom I begged her 
Ladyship to send here to met" 

" I am her envoy, no doubt," Lord 
Marlowe answered. ''As to my 
message, my mission, we are not 
alone, and I — " 

" You are tired and wet, I ask your 
pardon for forgetting it," said Sir 
William graciously, raising himself in 
his chair. '* Tony, show his Lordship 
to the guest-chamber, — tell them to 
bring wine and meat; you are over- 
wrought^ my Lord, you have ridden 
far. In the meanwhile, did I not 
bear smnething ci letters from my 
Lady Marlowe t" 

" Ah, — letters, — pardon me ! " 
Harry's fingers wandered to his pouch, 
but did not open it. He rose sudd^y 



to his fset and made a step towafds 
Sir William. ''You see m^ sir," he 
went on, eagerly, "your <dd friisod's 
son. Think of me so, I beseedi you, 
and not as the stq>-son of my Lady 
Marlowe. Let me stand alone ; and 
now, let us be alone^ Sir William." 

A watchful look came into tiie old 
Knight's eyes. The movement and 
the words, both eccentric, the dreamy 
manner, as of a man walking in his 
sleep — all tiiis suggested a chiUy fear 
that the parson might have been 
right after all, tiiat Lord Marlowe's 
mind was not quite evenly balanced. 
Sir William looked beyond his strange 
guest and met the eyes of Antonio, 
who stooped forward into the light, 
his lips moving, and sbodc his Imd 
wamingly. 

"We are alone, my Lord, to all 
intents and purposes," Sir William 
said, with dignity. " My grand- 
daughter is here, the person most 
concerned, — ^you cannot^ I think, have 
that to say which she may not hear 
— ^her old nurse, her trusted friend 
Mistress TDney, and my secretary, 
who is to me as a son. Say what you 
please, my Lord." 

"Good! then I must repeat my 
task without question," Harry 
answered very granny, looking on tiM 
flocMT. " My st^mother, after de- 
bating how she could best carry out 
your wishes, instructed me to ask 
Mistress Margaret Roden's hand in 
marriage for my — " 

"Yourself, my Lord!" 

Where did the words come tromt 
They were spoken in a loud, strained 
whisper, which whisUed on the air 
and almost echoed round the room. 
Every one started, and locdced at 
someone else, — every one, except 
Lord Marlowe. He st(^>ped short tar 
a mcHnent^ then ended his sentence 
with the w<Mrd, "Myself!" 

The sensation in the room was 
extraordinary ; the very silence 
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thrilled with astoniBhment. Sir 
Williun opened his Una eyes wide, 
his moaih gaping in the depths of 
his mowy beard. Antonio shook his 
head agaisi smiling more intensely ; 
it seemed, indeed, as if he checked a 
]aii|^ with diflScnlty. Alice Tilney 
frowned, the picture of consternation. 
As to the two persons most concerned, 
^ley looked at each other across the 
growing space that separated them. 
Margarrt was trembling ; the wonder 
c^ it all held her breathless, bat the 
fear in her eyes had given place to a 
wild, incredulons joy. Could it be 
that this knight, this hero^ was 
actoaHy asking for her hand,^Meg 
Boden, so young, so foolish, so igno- 
rant 1 How had it come about t 
There was some mystery in it. How- 
ever, 80 it was, and now Lord Mar- 
lowe's eyes, eager and adoring, were 
repeating the wonderful request to 
hers that met them so sweetly. 
Whether that strange whisper, com- 
ing no one knew whence^ had been a 
fresh command or a bold guess at his 
intention, it had hit the mark ; he 
now, at least, meant to ask and to 
haTo. After a mementos delay he 
repeated mare loudly, though with a 
aH^t tremulousness, the word " My- 
seH" 

Then he made a step nearer Sir 
William, and bowed twice to him and 
to Margaret^ who still stood with one 
hand on the <dd man's shoulder. It 
was plain that he expected his answer 
CO the spot. 

** Tou do us great honour, my 
Lord,'' Uie Knight began, stanmiering 
a little in his surprise. ''Tis sudden, 
though-— and yet, Harry Marlowe, 
the son of my old brotber-in-arms, is 
flie man I should have chosen out of 
all England — so my Lady guessed, I 
s upp ose. But| pardon me, 'tis sudden, 
my Lord." 

** Sir, I am on my way to join the 
Queen," Lord Marlowe said. " There 



is no time for delays and drcumven- 
tions ; a soldier must snatch at his 
own life as he can^ and you know it^ 
no man better. Sir William. Let me 
hear from Mistress Margaret's own 
sweet lips that she does not hate me ; 
then gi^e me my wife to-morrow, and 
the next morning shall see me on my 
way. My mother shall fetch my wife 
h<mie to Swanlea, either in person or 
by a trusty escort. You are satisfied, 
SirTiraiiamt" 

He came nearer, bent on one knee 
dose to the old Knight's chair, held 
up his hand imploringly to Margaret^ 
who instantly laid hers in it^ for with 
him, it seemed, to ask was to com- 
mand. Yet his manner was gentle- 
ness itself the manner of a man never 
brutal, but always victorious. 

"Good Lord! Madder than the 
maddest!" Antonio muttered in the 
background ; but the smile died frcnn 
his red lips and he turned a little 
pale. For the madman seemed likely 
to have his crazy way. 

Old Sir William made an impatient 
movement "Hear you, my Lordt 
You are too sudden," he said. " Do 
yon think my granddaughter can be 
married off like a beggar in a ditch t 
There shall be no sudi haste, I tell 
you. Why, five minutes ago, you 
could not believe that I wished to 
part with her at alL Your courtship 
has gained in pace amazingly. And 
you forget, Sir; you have not yet 
handed me my Lady Marlowe's 
letters." 

Harry started up, smiling, and with 
a quick touch of the lips releasing 
the young hand he held. " You have 
the best of me, Sir, and I ask your 
pardon," he said. " Letters, yes ; but 
what are pen and ink but inventions 
of the devil for confusing men's 
minds t As to these letters, which 
are indeed addressed to you and to 
this fair lady, they are needless 
now. I am my own ambassadcM?." 
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He looked wiih a queer nnile at the 
packet in hu hand, stepped aoroas the 
floor and dropped it straight into the 
reddest heart of the fire. 

"I see it. I thought as mnch," 
Antonio muttered. *' Ay, my Lord, — 
'too good for the Popinjay' ! " 

As the letters flamed, carrying 
their secret in smoke up the chimney, 
Harry Mariowe turned on the hearth, 
bold, graceful, laughing, to face the 
frowning brow and angry pussled 
eyes of the old man in the chair. 

But a great noLse which had been 
growing for some minutes before, 
now stormed the shallow staircase 
and poured into the room. A crowd 
of Christmas munmiers masked and in 
aatiio dresses, St George, the Dragon, 
and the rest^ with loud shouts and 
songs and clatter of halberds and tin 
swcmis, prancing round in their time* 
honouml, privileged revels, eflbctually 
interrupted my Lord Marlowe's love- 
making. 

GHAPTEB in. 

M18TBI88 Maboabbt Bodbv was 
walking home from diurch, which 
may sound like a tame statement^ 
but is tar from being so. 

It was in the narrow street of 
Ruddiford, heaped with snow, and 
the time was between one and two 
in the morning. The sky was dark, 
no moon or stars visible, and a few 
large flakes of fresh snow had lately 
begun to fall, slowly, dreamily, as if 
they knew Uiere was yet a long 
winter during which they might be 
multiplied a million times and work 
their will. But the street was lit up 
fitfully with the blaze of torches, the 
steadier flame of lanthoms, and all 
the population of small townspeople 
were abroad, with a mixture of fierce- 
looking men from the surrounding 
country. Most of them had been in 
the church, whose mighty sandstone 



walls and tower soared into sileiioe 
and black nighty while the shadowy 
interior was lit up with many wax 
candles, more than one altar glowing 
like a ahrine. The midnight mass of 
Christmas Bve was just over. Nearly 
all the congregation had tramped out 
before Mistress Margaret left her pew 
and followed them through the great 
porch and down the stone-paved way 
into the street^ attended closely by 
her nurse and Alice Tilney, and fol- 
lowed by two armed servants in the 
yellow Boden livery. There was a 
good deal of noise in the street, for 
the Christmas mummers and revellers 
were still abroad and the ale-shops 
were open ; but no one was likely to 
molest the girl for whom most of 
Ruddiford would have laid down its 
life. Along the winding street that 
led to one of the castle gates, where 
the low thatched roofs beetled over 
the way, Christmas greetings waited 
for her at every comer, and die 
might well have returned, safely and 
without interruption, to her grand- 
father. 

But there was a spirit of unrest 
abroad, and Mistress Meg had her 
full share, both within and without^ 
of his company. The first adventure 
arrived not fur from the shadow of 
the church-p<Mrch, from which several 
young men, muffled in cloaks over 
their short coats of leather and iron» 
followed her and her party down the 
street. The foremost of them put out 
a hand suddenly from the darkness 
and clutched Alice TUnej by the 
shoulder. She started, but did not 
scream, and indeed laughed a little, 
though nervously, as she lingered 
behind with this strange companion. 
The dd nurse looked round with an 
angry exclamation ; the two men- 
servants, grinning, seemed to wait 
for orders, and tibe nurse, hurrying 
forward, spoke to her mistress. 

"Meg, my child," she said, ''that 
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godless dog Jasper Tilney, wiih his 
FeUowship, has stopped Alice from 
f oUowing yon. Shall the men bring 
bar cmt" 

Meg answered impatiently, and 
without taming her head: ''Nay, 
Knrae^ leave her alone. No, what am 
I saying 1 Let them wait upon her. 
Yon and I need no guard." 

The M woman turned to the ser- 
vants with a queer grimace. ** Stop 
you behind, Giles and John. Walk 
mtteft Mistress TOney* when her wor- 
ahipful brother has done with her." 

nien she hobUed forward in a 
great hurry, lor her mistress's young 
limbs seemed likely to outstrip her. 

In truth, Margaret moved along in 
m state of such excitement that she 
hardly knew what she said or did. 
Bven in diurch it had been impossible 
to keep her thoughts where she knew 
they ought to be^ where, as a good 
Cbristian girl, well taught by Sir 
Ihomas the IHcar, they generally 
dwelt without difficulty. The child 
was horrified, when she remembered 
to be so^ at the knowledge that a 
personage had stepped in between her 
God and her. A man's face came 
between her and the Holy Cradle 
she had helped to decorate. This 
was so great a &ct tiiat it could not 
be alteral by any will of hers, but 
it made her conscience uneasy. It 
must be confessed, however, that she 
had a greater anxiety stilL How 
would all this endt In the nature 
of things it might have seemed cer- 
tain that her grandfather would have 
accepted for her, joyful and honoured. 
Lord Marlowe's offer of his hand. 
But Margaret, tiiough only half 
understanding the circumstances, saw 
for herself that the way was not 
smooth. Sir William was not quite 
ready to open his arms to this new 
graiMlaon. He had been glad of the 
interruption by the mummers, and 
when they were gone, he had refused 



to Usten to a word more from Lord 
Marlowe, sending him away at once 
to rest and refresh himself after his 
journey. And when Meg had stolen 
round and looked in his face to see 
what he would say to her, he had 
turned his head away and waved her 
back with an impatient word. ** Get 
you gone, child. No more to-night; 
you shall have my commands in the 
morning." 

As Meg left the room, she was 
aware of words and smiles exchanged 
between Alice Tilney and Antonio. 
When they saw her look, they moved 
asunder, uid she was too proud to 
speak to Alice on the subject. But 
she presently said to her old nurse, 
''What does it aU meant" 

''Well, baby," the old woman 
answered caressingly, "this lord is a 
fine man, but they say he's crazy. 
That's the talk, my dear; and sure 
there's something about him mighty 
strange. He is not like the rest dl 
us, and if you are wise, you will not 
listen to all he says, my girl.'' 

"Not like the rest of yout No, 
that is true ! And therefore crazy t " 
said Megf and moved on smiling. 
Surely her grandfather ought to be 
above these foolish servants' fancies. 
They had never seen anything like 
him, therefore he must be mad. A 
clever argument, truly ! Was he mad 
because he wished to marry her to- 
morrow t Well, — and Meg laid her 
cold bands against her hot cheeks, 
and determined for a moment to think 
of him no more. But she went on 
thinking of him, to the exclusion of 
every other thought, and now, as she 
paced the familiar old street on 
Christmas morning, the feeling that 
he must be somewhere very near kept 
her watching every turn, every comer, 
every shadow of gable or wall. She 
had not seen him in the church, but 
felt sure he had been there, like all 
other good men in Christendom. 
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And thus it did not astonish her 
to look up suddenly and see hin 
walking by her side. 

The chnroh beUs were danging and 
dashing, but the rest of the noise 
they were leaving behind, and the 
place was lonely, for most of the 
castle people had already gone on, 
across Uie bridge that generally stood 
lowered over ^e deep narrow ditch, 
and under the low archway where the 
gate was set open. The water was 
iroaen, the snow lay hei^ped against 
the ramparts and along a dark lane 
that ran at the back of some honses 
on the near side of the ditch, skirting 
it as far as the principal gateway, 
which commanded the west side of 
the town and the long bridga 

"Now, good Mistress Norse," said 
Lord Marlowe, "go home to yonr bed 
and leave my fair lady to me." 

" Not I, my Lord," replied Dame 
Kate promptiy with a chuckle. 
"Your Lordship had best go yonr 
own way and leave us to go ours." 

"What, may I not wish you a 
Merry Christmas t " said Harry. 

The old woman could not see well 
in the dark, — ^it was dark here, ex- 
cept for the glimmer of the snow — 
and truly she did not know what 
happened, or how her mistress was 
snatched from her side and borne 
away suddenly out of sight. Mar- 
garet herself, in the magnetism of 
Harry's presence, hardly reaUsed that 
be had lifted her easUy, tall girl as 
die was, from the snowy ground, and 
had carried her some yards down the 
dark lane by the ditch, till, stopping 
out of sight of the street and the castle 
gate^ he set her down on the low wall 
or course <rf large stones that divided 
the lane from tiie water. To make a 
dry place for her feet, he brushed the 
snow away from this parapet, and 
then, holding her hand and dress, 
stood looking up into the face now 
lifted above his own in the dimness. 



" Forgive me, my angd 1 I had to 
speak," he said. 

"Oh, my Lord, what are you 
doing f " Margaret murmured. 

" It is of you I would ask," said 
Harry, " what are you doing t Why 
did you say that to me t Qod knows 
I'm happy to find myself at your feet^ 
— I ask nothing better — but think 
what you have done ! A man worn 
out, double your age, a soldier, the 
Queen's man, so bound to her service 
that I diould have neither time not 
strength nor heart for any other ; and 
yet you call me to love you, sweety — 
why!" 

Margaret trembled from head to 
foot. "I do not understand you," 
she said, under her breath. "It, — 
it was no doing of mine. What have 
I sudt You came^ — ^you brought 
the letters— " 

She stopped short, for the world 
seemed whirling round her. Harry 
fdt that she was trembling and hdd 
her more firmly. 

"You are not afraid of me," he 
said, "and if you are cold, sweetheart, 
I will not keep you long. What did 
you say, you askt While my st^ 
mother's message was on my tongue, 
you changed the very word I was 
speaking. You bid me put myself in 
die place of my brother. Ckn you 
denyitt" 

nie girl was too bewildered to 
speak. 

"Have you so soon forgotten!" he 
went on gently. "You said, — ^in a 
whisper, 'tis true, but I heard it 
well enough — 'Yourself, my Lord.' 
Could a man fail to answer such a 
challenge from such lips. Mistress 
Margaret! I looked at you, and you 
smiled. I read in your eyes that I 
was right, that I had gained your 
favour and the prize might be mine. 
What wonder that I fell under such 
a temptati<mt The rest, — ^I do not 
believe they even heard you. None 
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of them knew what happMied. It 
was what it may rMDain, — ^a secret 
between yoa and me.** 

*' Ah ! Why did yoa teU me t" the 
girl murmured. ''It was not, then, 
—it was not what yoa meant — and 
Lsdy Marlowe-^" 

''My Lady oObred yoa the best 
matdi in her power, for year grand- 
fsther's sake imd for reasons oi her 
own. She offiBred yoa her own yoang 
eon, my brother Richard. As for 
me, I was oat of the qaestion. Who 
shoakl dream tiiat an M fellow like 
Harry Marlowe should wish to marry, 
-~the Queen's man, hers only till 
DOW, Mid with troubles behind him 
and before t So I came gaily to plead 
young Dick's cause. When I saw you 
at the window, my heart misgave me 
as to this mission of mina When you 
spoke, taking captive the very words 
on my lips, I was conquered, and 
became a traitor. Bat poor Didc has 
not seen you, and I shall soon make 
my peace witii my Lady. She has 
twitted me with my solitary ways, 
many a time. If I have at last seen 
the lady of my hearty who shall say 
me nayt" 

"But why did you tell met" M^ 
snd mcffe kradly, and her hand rested 
heavily on his shoulder. 

Ixxidng up in the darkness at 
the pale face just above him, he 
answered, his de&p vdce a little un- 
certain : " I believed that you partly 
knew already, — and th^i, sweetiieart^ 
I half repented me of what I had 
done. Even now, if you command, 
it is not too late. Now that you 
know all, take your chmce between 
US. Dick is a handsome lad; his 
mother has cockered him, but he is 
a bcOd frilow for all that^— a better 
mate for you, Mistress Margaret, than 
this Harry of yours, with the fresh- 
ness of your own age, and a whole 
life to give to you instead of half 
a one." 



Meg thrilled as he spoke. "This 
Harry of mine ! " she said, so low that 
ears a yard away would not have 
caught it. 

" Ah ! Then atoop your face to me, 
M^!" he said, and caught her to 
his breast. 

As she lay there, she presently 
found breatii to whisper, "Bat I 
never said it ! " 

"What! "he cried, starting. "You 
never said, ' Yourself, my Lord ' t " 

" Surely not ! How idiould I have 
been so bold, so unwomanly! " 

"Then who said it^ if not yout 
Did yoa hear itt" 

" Yes,— I believe so — but I cannot 
tell where it came from." 

"The Devil !" said Harry Marlowe, 
thoughtfully. 

" No^ — my guardian angel ! " she 
softly replied to him. 

A pair of lovers in a lane! — though 
the lovers were ill-matched, at least 
in age^ and though tiie lane was 
not grassy and sweet, with oak-trees 
shading it and wild roses waving 
over it^ but a dark, ditch-like 
way filled with snow, evil-smelling, 
bounded by Uadc towering walls 
Mid the hidf-ruinous backs of poor 
and grimy houses. It was all the 
same to Lord Marlowe and his love. 
Meg might have known him always, 
loved him always, such were the peace 
and trust with which she rested in 
his arms, warm in the bitter cold of 
tiiat Christmas morning, — ^yet it was 
not twelve hours since they first met. 
If the saw be true, ffapp^/s the woo- 
ing thafs not long ordoing^ 'Bjbxtj and 
his M^ should have bec»i in bliss for 
evermore. But to outside eyes that 
lacked understanding, this adventure 
was proving my Lord without question 
mad. Was this the way that noble 
ladies were sought and wonf Good 
and evil were ready for once to join 
in opposition to this wild autocrat of 
a lover. 
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Faces began to peer from black 
alleya between the hoofes, a glimmer 
of cantioiis lanthoms pierced the 
darkness. Two parties were approach- 
ing, with noisetess feet on the snQW. 
One came up from the street^ where 
Dame Elate, crying and wringing her 
hands, had drawn together both 
townspeople and those of the castle 
who heard her complaints. Among 
these was Antonio, who harried 
down, eager yet prudent, ready to 
take command yet ^ery oonsdons 
that this crazy lord might not be 
good to approach. However, it was 
quite certain that he coald not be 
idlowed to carry off Mistress Margaret 
Boden as though she were a peasant- 
lass who had taken his fancy. Who 
would dare tell Sir William! And 
even now he was waiting to see his 
granddaughter on her return from 
tiie midnight mass. 

The little group was joined by 
those two worthy men, Simon and 
Smothy Teste, whose house was not 
far from the town-gate of the castle, 
nien Alice Tilney hurried up, flushed 
and frightened, having somehow 
missed ti^e servants, and hqping to 
overtake Margaret before she went 
with Christmas greetings to her 
grandfather. Alice screamed, wring- 
ing her hands as wildly as the nurse 
herself and was going to rush alone 
in pursuit of her lady, but a word 
from Antonio brought her back. 

''Patience, Mistress Alice, you will 
make a scandal," he said. 

''What! and leave Mistress Meg 
in the hands of a madmant" Alice 
cried. '* Scandal 1 Tis made abeady. 
He went that way, Nurse t Why, 
he may have carried her away into 
the forest. He's raving mad, and 
you know it, Antonio; Sir William 
knows it too. To see him bum those 
letters! On my life, you are a 
coward, if you will not fdlow me and 
rescue her!" 



Antonio shrugged his shoulders. 
*' My Tjord is a fine swordsman," he 
said; and little Simon Toste^ hia 
smiling face quite pale and drawn, 
stepped forward with Timothy at his 
elbow. 

''Therefore unarmed men are the 
fittest to deal with him," he said with 
dignity. " Stand back, young people. 
My brother and I will follow Mistress 
Margaret down the lane. Oome, 
Timothy, you have your lanthcMii. 
Notice, friends, the e£Gdct of Sir 
William's obstinacy. He would not 
listen to our worthy Vicar, who 
warned him to avoki these same 
Marlowes like the pestilence. Ay, 
Nurse, come along with us, and you 
too. Mistress Tilney, if yon will. 
You are better out of the way. Master 
Antony. Moral measures are best^ 
and you mi^t whip out a weapon, 
with all the respect you have for his 
Lordship's swcMrd." 

Antonio showed his teeth ; but the 
little apothecary's malice was not 
worth resenting. "Moral fiddle- 
sticks !" he muttered. "If my Lord 
will give her up to you pompous pair 
of asses, he is idiot as well as mad- 
man." Then he gave the low whistle 
tiiat always brought Alice Tilney 
to his side. "Let them go," he 
whispered. " Well do better " ; and 
he kept her standing still a moment, 
while the two worthies and Dame 
Elate, with a few gaping hangers-on 
from street and castle gateway, 
hurried away along the lane. 

Alice came very close to the 
Italian. He took her two hands 
and squeesed them hard, till she 
winced with the pain. His Isee 
looked vary white and his eyes shone 
in the darkness. " Where is Jasper t" 
he said. 

"Not far off. I left him this 
moment, swearing to stop the 
marriage, by fair means or foul." 

"Any with him?" 
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"Foot or five.'* 

<*Oo back to him. TeU him to 
take the other street, and fall upon 
them irom behind. He will under- 
stand ; a madman ought not to be at 
large.** 

"Topio^ — I fear— he might kill 
my Lord, and carry her away ! " The 
ifords were breathed in Antonio's 
ear, as if the girl was afraid to speak 
them. 

" Ah ! He will not touch him till 
we have her safe, or else my dagger 
shall find his heart, Alice. I shall 
be thm." 

*'He will not take orders from 
yon. Tonio, how angry he would 
be! But you are cold and cruel 
sometimes. I could even fancy — " 
'* Get you g^ne with your fancies ! 
Is this a time for kissing, little fool 1 
Tbere, if you will have it, — ^now be 
gone!*' 

"But you are so cold," Alice 
murmured, as she ran laughing away. 
Antonio waited a moment, listen- 
ing, then stole with light feet down 
the lane. 

Harry Marlowe and his young love 
had lost count of time and conscious- 
ness of place ; there, standing to- 
geUier in the snow, they vowed 
betwerai kisses never again to be 
parted. Perhaps for any sober, 
ordinary English lass of gentle birth, 
hedged in, as such usually were, by 
all kinds of stiff restrictions, the 
passion of so wild and romantic a 
lover would have meant as much fear 
as joy. But Margaret was a child 
of the South : the sun of Venice had 
warmed the blood of her ancestors; 
and the girl who owed her stately 
young dimity to English training 
had a nature of Italian fire under- 
neath, which the foreign life and 
haUts of her English father had done 
little or nothing to nullify. Thus 
the world ci new feeling into which 
Harry Marlowe brou^t his suddenly- 
Ko. 635.*— VOL. xo. 



chosen bride was to her even more 
beautiful than amazing. Her passion 
was ready to rise to the height of his 
own ; she was his, without an after- 
thought ; even conscienoe had ceased 
to trouble her now. They knew and 
agreed that the golden moment^ when 
she leaned radiant from the castle win- 
dow to watch him riding wearily across 
the bridge, was the supreme moment 
tiiat decided all their future lives. 

And yet Margaret Roden was no 
tooL She knew, and told herself 
plainly, that in some indescribable 
way this Harry of hers was different 
from other men. And she had not 
forgotten old Kate's words, — **a fine 
man, but they say he's crasy." If 
there was anything in the absurd 
accusation, she could only add: ''Then 
give me a crasy lover, for I might 
not feel this trust and safety with 
any reasonable man. And if he's 
crazy, why, he wants my love the 
more, for he must be unhappy, and 
m comfort him. In his senses or 
out of them, I am yours and you are 
mine, Harry ! " 

They had now agreed that Sir 
William must be persuaded to consent 
to an immediate marriage, — it would 
not be very hard, Meg thought, know- 
ing her grandfather — and then, she 
was very sure that Harry should not 
leave her behind, for she was not 
afraid of a long journey on horseback, 
and she would ride with him to join 
the Queen. 

"Nay, nay, love," he murmured, 
"you will be safer at my house. 
There may be hardships on tiie road, 
and then — " 

" But I want to see the Queen; you 
know she is my godmother, she gave 
ipe my nama She will be glad to 
have two servants instead of one. If 
you are tier man, I will be her woman, 
and we will both fight and work for 
her; will we not, Harry f No, in- 
deed, you shall not leave me behind. 

c 
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Toa would have to tell her HighnesB, 
ftad she would be angry, I know." 

Harry laughed to himself. ''Angryt 
Trust a obild for guessing right ! " he 
muttered, and then he pretended to 
be stem, and told Meg that his wife 
must obey him. 

"In everything, ez^pt in living 
without you," she said. *'But fw- 
sooth, if you mean to leave me behind, 
I will not marry you." 

" Forsooth, will you not, fair ladyt" 
and the argument had to end in kisses. 

Suddenly Meg tried to escape from 
the arms that held her, but tli^y only 
tightened their grasp, till the stealing 



lights came nearer, and the faces 
peered through the dimnesi^ and the 
low chatter of well-known voices re> 
minded her of the world she had 
forgotten. 

''Do not shame me before these 
good people^" she said impk^rini^y in 
her lover's ear. 

So^ when Simon and Timothy, two 
quaint black figures in high hats, and 
Kate the nurse, and a few towns- 
people in the rear, paced up reproach- 
fully to these lovers in the lane, they 
were received by a gentleman and 
lady with mild surprise and perfect 
dij^ty. 



(To is c(nUinu$cL) 
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FROM CHBMXTLPO TO SEOUL. 



A MINOUNG of East and West^ of 
Oriental phlegm and European pro- 
gressy — the Land of the Morning 
Oalm or the Bealm of Dawning Civil- 
iaationt Which shall more fittingly 
describe Coreaf Omniscient European 
joomalists entitle it the Hermit Eong- 
dom, where electric cars flash through 
tiie streets of Seoul and an excellent 
railway Inings the traveller in comfort 
fnmi the sei^rt of Chemulpo to the 
capital. The day of isolation, of 
shiggish apathy in the face of modem 
progressy is past for Corea. Already 
J^Mnese engineers — ^mark the nation- 
ality ! — are busy on a railway pro- 
jected from Seoul right across the 
kingdom to Fusan, a tiny seaport 
nestling beside a splendid natural 
harbour on the south-east coast. The 
electric light, already installed in the 
palace, is finding its way into the 
streets of the capital; and through 
a city as quaint and old-world as 
Pddn itself electric tram-cars run 
everywhere. 

These dianges are certainly of very 
recent date and owe their origin to 
the King's love of novelty rather 
than to any faur-sighted policy. A 
late Minister to Washington, on his 
retuni to Corea, informed his monarch 
d the mwels he had seen in the 
strange land of America. Lights 
that burned not ; carriages that ran 
without the aid of horses; magic 
wires which enabled friends, far 
separated, to hear the sound of each 
otiier's ^Amilmr voices, — all this ap- 
pealed to the wonder-loving ruler of 
the Hermit Kingdom. He made this 
es-Minister Gk>vemor of Seoul and 
bade him arrange with his foreign 



friends to bring these marvels within 
the monarch's ken. An American 
company built the railway to the 
capitaL An American engineer in- 
stalled the electric light in the royal 
palace, — and strange are the tales 
he can tell of what he saw there ! 
In other respects the country still 
remains sunk in semi-barbarism. 
Tyrannical officials still cruelly 
oppress the lower classes : manufac- 
tures and trade still remain altogether 
in the hands of the foreigner; but 
the thin edge of the wedge has been 
introduced. Corea wiU not go back ; 
Japan will see to that. 

I was on my way to Japan from 
North China. An opportunity o&red 
of making a voyage in a steamer of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (the excel- 
lent Japanese Mailship Company) 
from Taku to Newchwang in Man- 
churia, thence to Chifu in North 
China, then back across the Qulf of 
Pe-chi-li to Corea and along its coast, 
touching at Chemulpo and Fusan. 
Such a chance was not to be lost. 
Japan is in these days as common 
as Egypt. The fabled city of Pekin 
was as well known to the officers of 
the Allied Armies as London, Paris, 
or Berlin. Corea alone remained, 
comparatively, a terra incognita. At 
Tientsin, barely two days' steam from 
it^ no one seemed aware that such a 
thing as a railway existed in the 
Hermit Kingdom. At the British 
Consul-Qenerars office there, when 
seeking to learn if it were possible to 
march overland through Corea from 
Chemulpo on the west to Qensan, or 
Wensan, on the east coast, I was in- 
formed that they knew little or 

o 2 
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noduDg about that country. This 
promised well ; even in theee days of 
widespread civilisation, I was at last 
to catch a glimpse of a still barbarous 
and unprogressive land. The sole 
thing that troubled me about it was 
that our steamer was to stop only 
two days at Chemulpo ; and I wanted 
to visit Seoul, which is lotij miles 
inland. How in forty-eight hours 
was I to manage to go to the capital 
and return f I knew nothing of the 
existence of a railway ; and I came to 
the conclusion that I must secure 
ponies at Chemulpo and ride. 

But, to my surprise, on going on 
board the comfortable little Japanese 
steamer, Qekkai Mabu, at Taku, I 
found in the saloon a time-table of 
the Seoul-Chemulpo railway, which 
showed that trains ran to the capital 
every two hours during the day, 
taking about an hour and a quarter 
over the journey. It was a relief to 
learn that a railway existed; but of 
course, I thought^ it could only be a 
dilapidated, ramshackle concern, and 
one would be jolted in wretched 
carriages over a l^dly-laid line. Still 
that would be better than riding 
eighty miles on rough Corean ponies. 
To add to my astonishment there 
were advertisements, also hung up in 
the saloon, of two hotels in Seoul. 
One, kept by an Englishman, was 
called the Station Hotel and claimed 
among its attractions the advantage 
of being "far from the blare of 
military display." The rival estab- 
lishment was evidently French and 
bore the name H6tel du Palais. 
BaiLways and hotels ! Corea did not 
seem quite so benighted as I had 
thought. 

Newchwang, and Chifu visited, our 
steamer headed for Chemulpo. The 
entrance to the harbour lies through 
a bewildering maze of countless islets, 
far more Wonderful and picturesque 
than the much lauded archipelago of 



the Inland Sea of Japan. In between 
these innumerable islands large and 
small, our vessel threaded her way, 
and my respect for her <^cers (iJl 
Japanese) rose high when I saw how 
skilfully they brought her through the 
tortuous channel on a dark night with 
never a beacon light to guide them. 
The large steamers of the J^>anese- 
owned lines which ply to Europe, 
America, and Australia have to be 
provided with white commanders, 
officers, and chief engineers, as Euro- 
pean passengers fear to trust their 
lives to a purely native ship's com- 
pany. Yet the navigation of the 
Chinese, Corean, Sibeiiui, and Japa- 
nese coasts, in these narrow typhoon- 
scourged seas, calls for hx more skill 
than is required to take a ship along 
the broad, well-defined ocean routes ; 
and all the steamers which ply from 
Taku and Vladivostok to Nagasaki 
and Yokohama are commanded by 
Japanese officers. 

Soon after daybreak I was on deck 
to catch the first glimpse of Che- 
mulpa In and out through the 
narrow passages our vessel swung. 
Here, on one hand, lay a long, hilly 
island, its steep slopes clad with grass, 
the white beach fringed with foam. 
On the other a cluster of gigiantic 
rocks rose sheer and threatening from 
the sea, their Uack sides glistening 
with the spray flung up by the waves 
which rolled heavily against them, 
only to be hurled back in masses of 
broken water. Suddenly the Qekkai 
Mabu doubled a blu£^ rocky shoulder, 
and ahead of us lay the mainland. 

On the face of a long, undulating 
hill stood the city, the houses climb- 
ing up the steep side to the summit. 
No mere cluster of Eastern hovels is 
Chemulpo. Near the sea tall factory 
chimneys rose up above European- 
like buildings. Long, regular streets 
of well-built houses ascended the hill. 
Here and there in spacious grounds 
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stood stone villas with slated roofe. 
Along the sea-front a wide road ran 
by a sabstantial quay and stone piers. 
For Chemulpo is a prosperous port, 
with many European and Japanese 
merchants, and a large colony of the 
enterprising subjects of the Mikado. 
Only the lower classes work in Corea, 
and commerce is left to the foreigner. 
To right and left of the city were 
lines of hiUs, running back as far as 
tiie eye could reach. The foreshore 
extends weU out, and at low tide a 
large stretch of mud is uncovered ; 
so the steamers at anchor lay well 
away from the town, protected by 
the hills of islands and mainland. 

As the GsHKAi Maru brought up, 
she was surrounded by a flotilla of 
MwnpafM, — ^long, shallow boats with 
square stems and prows tapering to a 
point They were worked by brawny, 
muscular Coreans, who stood facing 
tiie bows and pushed, not pulled, 
their oars. My fellow-passengers con- 
sisted of several British and German 
military <^icers and a few Americans. 
We all wait ashore promptly, our 
boatmen working with an energy 
that I have never seen equalled by 
their kind anywhere else. Brought 
in alongside a sloping stone landing- 
place, up which we walked, we passed 
a few custom-house officials, who took 
no notice of us. The road ran by 
the quay round the harbour, leading 
<m the left to the railway-station, a 
lew hundred yards away. Above us 
was a low hill, crowned by a European 
villa, the resid^dce of a foreign consul 
or merdiant. 

As we gained the quay, a crowd 
of loitmng Coreans watched us with 
inddent curiosity. They were mostly 
clad in white cotton; the cooUes, 
bare-headed or with large, queer- 
shaped straw hats, wore short jackets, 
ba^ knickerbockers, and bandages 
Ifte putdes on then: legs. The men 
of a better class had long, voluminous 



cotton coats, which reached almost 
to the ankles and stood out from 
the hips with the fulness of skirts. 
Opening towards the neck and show- 
ing other white cotton garments 
underneath, these coats were con- 
fined under the arm-pits by a cord 
passing round the body and tied in 
fronts hanging down in two long 
tassels. The head-gear of the more 
respectable Coreans was exceedingly 
curious. A mitre^aped skull-cap of 
black gauze, about five inches high, 
rested on the head, fitting closely 
around the temples and forehead. 
On this was placed, so that it stood 
several inches above the wearer's hair, 
a tall, round, broad-brimmed hat of 
the same black gauze, stiffimed with 
bamboo fibres ; in shape it resemUed 
the head-gear usually worn by the 
comic Frenchman of the London 
stage. Below the long coats appeared 
trousers. Some of the labourers and 
the lower-class children wore dark- 
coloured padded garments ; but white 
cotton was the general rule. Along 
the quay trud|^ coolies, carrying 
their loads fixed in a curious con- 
trivance on their backs. Two forked 
sticks were bound vertically to thmr 
shoulders, just long enough to allow 
the lower ends to rest on the ground 
when the carrier sat down, thus sup- 
porting the weight of the burden. 
In the forks was fastened a basket 
made of matting, in which the loads 
were placed. Its upper comers stood 
out from the shoulders at angles which 
at a distance gave to the bearers the 
appearance of having wings. 

As the morning was now too far 
advanced to make it advisable to 
visit Seoul that day, we determined 
to devote the afternoon to an inspec- 
tion of Chemulpo and reserve the 
capital for the morrow. To make 
sure about the trains, we first directed 
otir st^s to the railway-station. This 
was not an imposing structure. On 
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one platform was a plain, snbttantial 
stone building containing the booking- 
offices, waiting-rooms, and a not par- 
ticularly luxurious refreshment-room. 
The attendants, as well as the railway 
clerks, were Japanese. On the other 
platform stood a small waiting-room ; 
and further down was a long, high 
engine-shed with galvanised iron roof. 
Having learned all that we wanted 
to know, we retraced our steps along 
the quay and entered the town. 

The business part of Chemulpo 
consists of a mixture of European 
and Japanese buildings, most of the 
shops being kept by ttie enterpris- 
ing colonists from the neighbouring 
Island Empire. From the sea-shore 
rise the tall chimneys of factories. 
We climbed a steep street running 
up the face of the hiU on which the 
town is built. The houses on either 
side, with the exception of the 
European business offices, were rarely 
more than one storey high, the most 
substantial buildings being a bank, 
the Daibutsu Hotel, and the resi- 
dences of the foreigners. The street 
ended near the top of the hill, 
and we found ourselves among the 
gardens and well-built houses of ihe 
consuls and white merchants, some 
of whom we passed hard at work 
on a lawn-tennis ground. From the 
summit a spacious view lay around 
us. On the side furthest from the 
town stretched a bare plain dotted 
with a few villages, their tiny, 
flat-roofed hovels crowded together. 
Beyond was an interminable vista of 
hills, barren and treeless for the most 
part. Along the coast winding inlets 
pushed there way into the land, 
and islands lay in profusion on the 
sparkling sea. 

Descending again into the town we 
roamed through the streets, our interest 
divided between the quaint attire of 
the people and the strong contrast 
of their buildings. Here was a queer 



little Japanese wooden house, the 
ground floor a shop, the front of the 
upper part closed with sliding paper 
screens. Next to it was a Chinese 
eating-house, boasting all the -strange 
and repulsive forms of food in which 
the Celestial delights. Then came a 
drinking-saloon, its shelves crowded 
with bottles of Japanese beer, and 
over the door a sign-board bearing 
the inscription in English Billiard- 
room within. Beside it stood a sub- 
stantially-built brick house, the offices 
of some European firm. Nor were 
the types of humanity which thronged 
the streets less curious or interesting. 
Towards us, toddling along on their 
high wooden sandals, came a laughing, 
chattering group of Japanese women 
in grey or hlne kinumos^ their oiled 
hair twisted into fantastic shapes and 
bristling with lacquered combs, flowers, 
and brightly-tasseUed hair-pins. Be- 
hind them walked a couple of China- 
men, moving silently along with 
felt-soled shoes. 

The dress of the Corean women is 
very quaint. Long, voluminous white 
cotton dresses reaching to the ankle 
show baggy trousers underneath, 
which, ending at slippers with up- 
turned toes, give them somewhat the 
appearance of Turkish wc»nen. Over 
their head is thrown a long cloak,- 
generally green, fastened under the 
neck, the sleeves, through which the 
arms are never passed, hanging down 
over the shoulders. By this cloak 
hangs a tale, historical and interest- 
ing. Once upon a time a king of 
Corea invited the officers of his army 
to a banquet in the palace at Seoul, 
in complete ignorance that a military 
conspiracy, aimed at his throne and 
life, was afoot. The oonspiratCMrs, 
who were among the guests, re- 
solved to seize their opportunity to 
murder the king during the progress 
of the banquet On entering the 
palace, the officers deposited their 
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£wge mSliUry doaks in an ant^ 
chamber and took their places in the 
hall where the feast was spread, 
waiting only a signal to fall on and 
•lay tiieir host. But a number 
of the women of Seoul had become 
acquainted with the conspiracy, 
literal to their monarch and unable 
to warn him in time, they went in 
a body to the palace, « and gained 
admittance into the ante-chamber. 
Seizing the officers' cloaks they entered 
thebanqueting-hallunobsenred; some, 
stealing noiselessly up behind the 
officers as they sat at the feast, flung 
the cloaks oyer their heads and 
pinioned them in the folds, while 
others ran to tiie bewildered king, 
hurriedly warned him of the plot, 
and spirited him safely away heiore 
the baffled conspiratcnrs could release 
themselyes from the grasp of their 
brave ci^itors. In tokw of his grati- 
tude to lus loyal female subjects, the 
king decreed that in future the 
Ooroan women should wear the 
military doak, thrown over their 
heads, as a mark of honour. 

A little further down the street 
we came upon three Gnrean soldiers. 
The army has recently been reor- 
ganised by the Japanese, on whose 
troops it is modelled in dress and 
equipment. These men, ' the first 
Oorean w ar rior s we had seen, were 
small and friendly-looldng. They 
were dressed in dark blue serge 
tunics and trousers, or knickerbockers 
with leg-bandages, and wore h^pis^ or 
■mall shakoee, with a brass ornament 
in firont, similar to the chrysanthe- 
mum of the Japanese troops. One 
had a modem, breech-loading rifle, 
and carried a number of small, card- 
board boxes and packages slung on 
his back and tied there by handker- 
chief in knapsack fashion. The 
others were armed witli nothing 
deadlier than a faoL As they stopped 
to gaoe at us in cheerful curiosity. 



I walked up to them and intimated 
by gestures my desire to photograph 
them. They smilingly assented and 
posed themselves readily. The Corean, 
it should be observed, has not the 
same objection to having his jportrait 
taken which characterises the China- 
man ; even in Hong Kcmg and Macao 
I have seen 'ricksha coolies vehemently 
protest against the indignity and 
cover their faces with their hands, 
rather than be exposed to the evil 
eye of the devil-madiine, as they 
consider the camera. But our military 
friends seemed quite flattered, and 
stood patiently while I took their 
portraits. 

In Chemulpo, as elsewhere through- 
out the country, the money chiefly 
in use, and most in favour, is Jap- 
anese. The coinage of ttie kingdom is 
so debased that one yen (or Japanese 
dollar, worth about two shillings) is 
equal to one dollar forty cents Corean. 
Indeed the national money is fre- 
quently refused and payment de- 
manded in fordgn silver; even good 
British Hong Kong dollars will not 
be accepted, unless by the Chinese 
residents. I entered a Japfmese 
photographer's shop and endeavoured 
to buy some views of the country 
with these coins ; but my kimofUhcUA 
friend absdutely refused them. He 
proved equally obdurate when oflbred 
Corean money, and I could purchase 
nothing. 

On the following day we went 
ashore early in tike morning and pro- 
ceeded to the railway-station to catch 
the first train to the c^>ital. Here 
the monetary difficulty became acute, 
for the dmrks in ttie booldng-office 
would not accept our Hong Kong 
dollars. However, we boaided the 
train without tidcets and trusted to 
luck. Engine-drivers, guards, rail- 
way officials of all sorts, were Ji^ia- 
nese. The carriages were on the 
American prindple, the diffisrence 
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between first, aeeond, and third class 
consisting chiefly in the upholstering 
of the cars. 

The line to Seoul passes first near 
the seai over creeks, by mnd-flats, 
round the bases of barren hills, by 
crowded villages with their flat-roofed, 
sqoalid huts where unkempt peasants 
gazed lethargically at the train. The 
country soon grows mon open. The 
hills are rounded; the plains, rising 
in swelling upland covered with long 
grass, are dotted with patches of 
ragged firs. There is but little culti- 
vation, though the soil seems fertile 
enough. Occasionally we passed a 
house better built than usual, with 
tiled roof and stone or plastered walls, 
the residence of some Corean who 
dared to let it be known that he was 
not sunk in the depths of poverty. 
For in this unprogressive land few of 
its inhabitants may boast of wealth. 
Let a man show signs of being better 
off than his neighbours and, like 
hungry vultures, the corrupt officials 
will at onoe swoop down upon him, 
when fines and imprisonment will 
soon reduce him to the common 
level. 

The stations alcmg the line are 
fairly numerous. Buropean in ap- 
pearance^ the contrast between the 
plain, unromantic stone buildings 
with ticket-offices and waiting-rooms, 
all in approved Western style, and 
the black-hatted, white-robed passen- 
gers with flying skirts bustling to 
catch the train, was forcibla 

When die ccmductor came through 
the carriages to collect the tickets, 
we explained that we had none and 
offered our Chinese dollars in payment 
of the fare. These he refused and in- 
sisted on Japanese yen. Eventually he 
reluctantly accepted one dollar forty 
cents in Corean money from me for 
the one dollar fare ; but my com- 
panions were forced to wait until 
Seoul was reached, where they could 



exdiange their Hong Kong silver for 
m<Hre useful coins. 

The scenery along the route was 
on the whole uninteresting. Level 
plains, swelling uplands, and rounded 
hiUs, covered witii long coarse grass, 
clumps of fir-trees and patches of 
cultivation. The train ran for some 
distance beside a broad and placid 
river, beyond which the houses of a 
town clustered around the foot and 
up the sides of a small hilL Then, 
suddenly turning, it crossed the river 
on a &ie iron bridge, ran through 
stretches of cultivated land, past 
more hills, and finally stepped at the 
terminus, which is situated outside 
the walls of Seoul. The English hotel, 
which I had seen advertised as '* far 
from the blare of military display," 
was close to the staticm. It consisted 
of a number of small Corean houses 
in a large courtyard surrounded by a 
wooden palisade, close under the city 
walls, within which, and situated on 
a small eminence^ the tower of tiie 
British Legation was just visible, 
rising above the hotel The energetic 
English proprietor and lus wife had 
converted the unpromising - looking 
buildings into very comfortable rooms, 
the dining-room especially being a 
bright, cheerful apartment. As some 
of us had left the steamer too hur- 
riedly for any food that morning, we 
asked for breakfast, and were soon 
served with an English meal of ex- 
cellent bacon and eggs ; out of place 
as it seemed in this distant land, we 
did ample justice to the home-like 
fare. Staying at the hotel were 
several guests, one or two mission- 
aries with their families, a couple of 
American ladies on their travels, and 
an English colonel. After break&st 
the landlord kindly procured a guide 
for us, and, engaging 'rickshas, we set 
off to visit the dty. 

Seoul is somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to Pdrin. It is surrounded by 
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hi|^ embrasiired walls pierced by 
tmrnel-like gateways surmoonted by 
square or oblong towers with double 
roob and wide^reading, upturned 
eares similar to those of the CSiinese 
ci^ntal. Indeed, the place is practi- 
cally a smaller and a cleaner Peldn, 
and the whole land shows unmistake- 
able traces of the Chinese omquest. 
From the broad main streets, lined 
with one-storeyed houses bordered by 
deep, opeia drains, branch off narrow, 
eril-amelling lanes and alleys. The 
boBdiiq^s, both public and private, 
are all of the Chinese type d archi- 
tecture, the tiled roofo and the 
upturned eaves being strongly remi- 
nisoMit of the Celestial Kingdom. 
Td our surprise, however, we saw a 
single line of rails leading out of the 
gate by which we entered and, as our 
'ricksha-coolies ran us along inside the 
city, an electric tram-car flashed down 
the street towards us. We stared in 
astonishment ! Here in the capital 
d the Benighted Land, in slothful, 
badcward Corea, was one of the latest 
examples of modem progress. The 
car was small with no seats on the 
top^ and from the sloping roof the 
slanting troUey-arm ran to the over- 
bead wire. l%e driver and conductor 
were Japanese, as are all the em- 
ployees of the Company. The car 
was divided into two compartments; 
and Ae seats, which ran along the 
sides, were crowded with Coreans, of 
both sexes and all classes. The city 
is covered with a network of tram- 
lines, over which a regular and fre- 
quent service is maintained during 
die day. On the posts supporting 
the overhead wires were notices which, 
so our guide informed us, warned the 
inhabitants of the city against using 
the rails as piUows during the night. 
Strange as it may seem, many cases 
had occurred where tiie ignorant 
townspeople had lain down to sleep 
on the track, utOising the cool iron 



to rest their necks on. While th^ 
slumbered the tram had coibe rushing 
along in thid dark, with the inevitable 
result that head and body parted 
oompany. 

Turning off the main street, our 
Vickshas rattled down a smaller one 
running parallel to and near the city 
wall. In it was situated the Russian 
Legation, with one of the Csar's 
soldiers on guard at the gate ; further 
down, on a slight eminence, stood the 
British Legation. Both these build- 
ings are of European architecture, the 
latter being surmounted by a square 
tower crowned by an open ^^ery with 
gabled roof. Plunging deeper into the 
city we came to an open space, on one 
side of which we saw Seoul's second 
hostelry, the H6tel du Palais. We now 
began to understand the meaning of 
the phrase " blare of military display " 
in the advertisement of the Station 
Hotel, as the rival establishment is 
called ; for all round this quarter, in 
every street, at each gateway, and at 
every comer, stood double sentries, 
while guards were continually passing 
to and fro. The garrison of Seoul 
consisted, I believe, of about four 
thousand men; and fully half the 
number must have been continually 
employed on sentry>go. 

At this square our party separated 
temporarily. Some wait on to pay 
a visit to the royal palaces and the 
Queen's tomb ; the rest, of us, having 
done enough sight-seeing in Pddn 
and North China generally to last us 
for the rest of our lives, preferred 
to wander afoot through the streets 
and observe the ordinary life of the 
inhabitants. We gased with interest 
at the little soldiers, the long-robed, 
queer-hatted citizens, or the open- 
fironted shops, where foods, em- 
broideries, pipes, and many European 
articles were on sale. We made 
several purchases, mine including one 
of the curious gauze Corean hats and 
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the skull-cap worn beneath it, for 
which I paid three doUarg ; bat those 
of the best quality, made of human 
hair and tiie finest bamboo, cost as 
much as one hundred and fifty dollars 
(nearly £15). 

On reaching the main streets we 
resolved to patronise the tramway 
and purchased tickets at the small 
ofiice at one of the stopping-places. 
A car soon came up and we took our 
seats. The genial young Japanese 
conductor spoke a little English and, 
evidently proud of his accomplish- 
ment, altered into conversation with 
us. Noting the (Korean hat which I 
had just purchased, he said to me, 
" You have buy f " On my replying 
in the affirmative he continued, 
" How much you pay t '' I told him, 
whereupon he burst out laughing. 
**0h, you dam fool" he cried and 
slapped me genially on the back, 
rather to my astonishment. How- 
ever, his mirth was contagious, and I 
joined in the laugh against myself, 
while our Corean fellow-passengers, 
though ignorant of the joke, all 
cackled merrily. 

The car shot along through the 
wide, dingy streets, over small Mdges 
crossing broad drains, and out through 
the tunnel-like arch of the gate in 
the city wall into the country beyond. 
The road narrowed down until the 
luxuriant foliage of the trees met 
overhead, and the line ended about a 
mile from die walls. On our return 
we left the car at the gate, to take 
photographs, but we had not reckcmed 
on the insatiable curiosity of the 
Corean. A crowd speedily gathered ; 
and no sooner was a camera in 
position than a throng of men, 
women, and children preeoed closely 
up and strove hard to look in through 
the lens. Entreaties and curses prov- 
ing equally unintelligible to the good- 
humoured mob, at last we employed 
strategy. One of our number raised 



his camera ; instantly die thrcmg 
rushed at him and tried to peer into 
the strange little box, when I seised 
my opportunity. Hearing the dick, 
the crowd turned and scurried back 
to me, when my companion in turn 
took them. Then, shouldering our 
way through the laughing mob, 
intensely amused at their own defeat, 
we jumped on another tramcar and 
were rattled back through the city 
and out by the gate wh^re we had 
originally entered. From here we 
walked back to the Station Hotel. 

Thus ended our brief glimpse of 
the capital of Corea. We returned 
to Chelmulpo, and on the same even- 
ing our steamer sailed for Japan. 
The following day found us in the 
magnificent natural harbour of Fusan, 
a land-locked bay surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of rounded hills. A 
large fleet could shelter there with 
ease, and a few forts would make 
the place impregnable. Its position 
on die south-east comer of Corea, 
within a day's steam of Japan, makes 
it a point of special interest to the 
Japanese, who would strongly resist 
its passing into the hands of any 
powerful and possibly hostile nation. 
Fusan was the last spot of ground 
they possessed on Corean soil after 
their invasion in former times. For 
centuries they have maintained a 
small colony in the town, which is, 
to all intents and purposes, a Japanese 
settlement Almost the only steamers 
which visit the port are tiie vessels 
of the Nippon Tusen Eidsha which 
ply between Taku and Nagasaki or 
Vladivostok, and Japan, and Japanese 
engineers are building a railway 
across Corea from Seoul to Fusan. 
It would be but natural that the 
Russians should cast an envious 
eye on Fusan; and equally natural 
is it that Japan should object to 
th^ establishing themselves in a 
harbour so ma^nficently equipped 
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by Nature and so near to her own officials have left him thriftless and 

coasts. lazy. Of what use is it to endeavour 

The dodle, phlegmatic Corean to lift himself from the slough of 

counts for little in the schemes of poverty when, at the first appearance 

more powerful nations. His country of wealth, he will be forced, under 

has been for centuries the cockpit of pain of imprisonment^ torture, or 

East^n Asia; and only his want death, to disgorge the fruits of his 

of active patriotism and his prompt toil f Thus commerce is left to the 

submission to his conquerors have foreigner ; and the Corean is content 

saved him from extermination. Cheer- with a bare livelihood and asks but 

ful and hard-working by nature, long a peaceful existence, 
years of oppression by corrupt Gk>Bi>ON Cassbbly. 
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I AM peileoUy well airare that 
tramps are not generally sapposed to 
be specially gifted with imagination, 
nor with much love for the pio- 
taresqne; yet from my personal ex- 
periences of these tattered nomadsi 
I haye found them to be almost as 
richly endowed with those qaalities 
as their outward appearance would 
suggest. And surely, it must require 
some imagination to concoct those 
pitiful tales by which tramps gener- 
ally succeed in lightening the pockets 
of the unsophisticated but charitable 
pedestrian. like the victims of the 
Sirens, if you are tempted to stand 
and listen to one of tiiese dulcet 
strains you are lost» or at least you 
have parted with something which 
may, or may not^ be valuable to you, 
according to the fashion in which you 
regard filthy lucre. 

Tou are passing along a road when 
one of these interesting specimens of 
the picturesque meets you and accosts 
you with this preliminary request: 
"Please, sir, could you oblige me 
with a light f " Now a light is what 
no Bta6kev can possibly refuse if he 
has one about him. You must stop 
and begin to search your pockets as 
naturally, and as readily, for the 
tramp, as you would for an ordinary 
traveler. It is what you would ask, 
if you wanted the article, and met 
some one on a lonely toad who seemed 
likely to give it. 

While the intended victim is rum- 
maging in search of the match-box, 
which has got into some out-of-the- 
way comer of his pocket, the tat- 
tmd prewler is studying his probable 
prospects before beginning business. 



A search of this kind is about the 
best test of a man's character. If he 
IB charitable, easy to be imposed upon, 
and in no great hurry, he will search 
leisurely, taking out the di£Eerent 
articles deliberately, one by one. He 
will most likely hnng out his own 
pipe and tobaooo-poudi, and, while 
himding over the match-box, also 
press upon his unfortunate brother 
a inpe-fuU of the weed. If he does 
all this without becoming excited or 
losing Ids temper, then ti^e borrower 
is pretty sure of a credulous ear to 
his oral fiction, and at the end <rf 
the narration, peiiiaps haU-a^crown to 
help him along lus weary way. 

I am by nature a patient listener 
to the woes of tiie tstterdraialioa 
fratamity. Perhaps a strain of the 
same Bohemian Uood runs in my 
veins. I admire^ as they do, loneljr 
roads and pleasing landscapes. I am 
fond, as tiiey are^ of perpetual (diange, 
and enjoy uncertainty as they do. 
Method becomes obnoxious when it In 
forced upon me. I like, as they do^ 
old coats and disreputable trousers, 
and value much more the chance 
pipe of b(»TOwed tobacco than I do 
my own special brand. 

Of course I do not always give full 
credence to the stories which they 
favour me with, althou^ I am 
generally filled with admiration at 
ihe invention displayed. This, joined 
to the histrionic gifts exhibited by 
the narrators, generally lures from me 
a certain fee, as my tribute to their 
abilities. It is so pleasant to sit 
down by the side of a stile, in a 
country road on a summer after- 
noon, with an expert liar beside one. 
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modulating his trained voice to a 
pathetic self-pitifal strain, all the 
while watching you with his crafty 
eyes to see the effect of his sad story. 
It is pleasant to have your ears 
ti<Ued in this soothing manner, 
while your eyes are gratified by the 
spectacle he presents to you, his 
stage eflfoct as it were; a figure, 
dn^^ed by Time, in a fashion of its 
own, with esthetic bleachings of 
colours and gradations of tones suf- 
ficiently subtle to charm the most 
critical perceptions, with fringes and 
fluttering edges, patches, and addi- 
tions to suit the convenience of the 
wearer, that no costumier could 
imitate, unless perhaps he were of 
CSiineee or Japanese extraction. 

Hie real professional is not to be 
mistaken, when once you get to know 
him thoroughly, for the temporary 
iiamp, — ^that is to say the tramp who 
lives by the road for the mechanic 
out of work, who may be merely 
seeking for employmoit 

The real article never wastes his 
valuable time in seeking for work, 
and he would despise a mate who 
would dream about such an undesir- 
able oontnmmation to his day's march 
nearer home. 

Poesibly such an adept began life 
as the Imt of a beggar, and was 
initiated into his honourable craft 
with his first lispings, having served 
before that date as an unspeakable 
object for' compassion ; therefore the 
road is lus onlyand true home. Such 
a one will avoid TTnions as much as 
he poesibly can, because he does not 
Hke to work for his night's shelter. 
He has rarely any need to go into 
such places. If he knows his trade 
at all, night seldom falls upon him 
without finding him fully provided, 
and there are Jolly places where 
tramps congregate at nights by the 
way, and compare notes like the 
merry m^Mlicant pilgrims of yore. 



He has grown up as a professional 
roadster all his life. His mode of 
existence is one void of care and 
responsibility. As a rule, it is 
almost as rare to see a dead tramp as 
it is to see a dead donkey. They 
are a hardy and long enduring 
race, and may be met of all ages, 
from helpless babyhood to sturdy 
and unwashed veteranism; but I 
never yet encountered a very 
decrepit specimen, although I have 
met many who could feign all the 
ailments of poor humanity to serve 
the purpose of the moment. 

If it is a you^ful tramp, he will 
b^gin conversatioa by asking how far 
it is to the town beyond the one you 
have just left, also perhaps ^e time. 
He will not diock you by asking for 
a light, as he prefers leaving you 
under Uie impression that he has not 
yet acquired this bad habit. He is a 
virtuous, if humble, young man, who 
has lost both his parents and means 
of living by the collapse of a coal- 
mine, and is generally dirty enough 
to make this statement seem feasible, 
fie i& looking out for work, and has 
been on the outlook since t^at de- 
plorable accident in the mine. He 
has tramped all that day, and the day 
befOTe, without brealdng bis fast, 
while his last meal consisted only of 
a dry crust. At this juvenile stage 
in bis life the tramp has to content 
himself with coppers, being too young 
and inexperienced to get up pathos 
strong enough to draw forth silver 
from his patrons. He has not prac- 
tised enough to be able to drop a tear 
with subdued effidct ; it is the middle- 
aged widower who can do that to per- 
fection. 

This adept accosts you pleasantly, 
and while you are searching for the 
match, remarks cheerfully about the 
condiUon of th6 crops and the state 
of the weather. He is a hopeful 
wanderer so far as the prospect of 
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future work is ocmoenied. If he osn 
manage to get a sickle, on trusty until 
be can affintl to purchase one, he is 
sore of a job at bean-cutting, which 
will carry him akmg first-rate until 
the hopping-season begins. He has 
got his pipe filled and lighted at 
your expense, yet still he lingers, 
extending his confidences, and glid- 
ing gracefully into the pathetic. A 
broken leg was the first of his disas- 
ters, followed by the loss of his dear 
wife, and a lingering illness which 
gradually reduced his wardrobe to its 
present state of dilapidation. He 
exhibits his pawn-tickets as vouchers 
of the truth of his tale. They are all 
there, silent witnesses of his finrmer 
respectability, although of no more 
use, having run out their time; a 
vest^ nine pence, a coat^ fifteen pence, 
and so on. " The price of that sickle 
and a bed for to-night^ is the whole 
that is wanted to make a man once 
more out of as miserable a wreck as 
you might meet in a day's march,'' 
he condudes, wiping the furtive tear 
away with hk rag of a handkerohiet 
If lucky, the bereaved one walks ofl^ 
with the tears of gratitude in his 
leery eyes, and the price of that sickle 
in his twine-tied pockety while the 
aflected donor feels, for the passing 
moment^ a better man as he once 
more turns a dewy gate towards 
spreading Nature. 

Of all the variety of tramps whom 
I have come upon in my wanderings 
after the picturesque, I never yet met 
either a vindictive or a grateful one. 
Tou may blaspheme at one of them 
until you are on the verge of a fit 
of apoplexy, and he will only reply 
gratefully, " Bless yer, sir, for them 
kind words." Set the house<[og after 
him to the further dilapidation of 
his time-worn habiliments; you can- 
not hurt his feelings or rouse him up 
to the point of harbouring revenge. 
Abuse is what he naturally esqpects, 



if he cannot raise commiseration in 
your bosom. He will not leave you, 
when once he has got a hearing, until 
he has roused either the one emotion 
or the other. As rags are his stock 
in trade, the raggeder your dog can 
make him the better prospect he has 
with the next customer ; therefore, as 
he has no cause for resentment^ he 
does not feel it. 

I am taking up my subject from a 
natural history point of view, and 
wish to deal with it dispassionately 
and fairly. I do not look upon the 
tramp in the same light as I would 
regard a man whom unmerciful 
disaster has driven from the ranks of 
respectability into the hopeless mire 
of destitution. Such a one is not a 
tramp, although he may be compelled 
to consort with them, and most likely 
may have to die among them. Sui^ 
a hopeless wreck, with his bitter 
hatreds, disappointed ambitions, envy- 
ings, withering wishes, and impotent 
desires, can no more be compared 
with the pure-bred mendicant than 
can a wild tiger-cat newly caged be 
compared with the domestic favourite 
who serves to ornament our hearth- 
rugs. 

like the cat^ it has taken many 
generations to form the nature, as 
well as to harden the hide, of the 
tramp, — in fact to make him the 
object that he is. A Romany has 
some of the qualities necessary, but 
he is too conservative and tribal, 
with too many traditions to hinder 
his progress towards the traiUess 
perfection required. He is not 
cosmopolitan enough in bis ideas. 
He does something occasionally for a 
living, — ^plaiting rushes, telling for- 
tunes, painting his caravan, house- 
breakmg, or poaching— each of which 
requires exertion and brain-power. 
The genuine tramp has grown beyond 
all efibrt. He can lie fluently, be- 
cause to do this requires no e£fort, 
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but he will not even exert himself to 
steal, unless the aHdole is placed very 
handy. He lives for the pore sake 
of living, and therefore is, in the 
^mest sense of the word, tixe only 
human being wiAout a single respon- 
sibility, motive, care, obligation, or 
sensifaility. In fact I can only com- 
pare him to the domestic cat who has 
every desire gratified by her indulgent 
owner. The tramp is a general pet 
of society who has been smoothed 
by indulgence down to mere good- 
natured easy animalism. He is truly 
a iOy of the fidd, who neither toils 
nor spins and yet is amply provided 
for. 

He quarrels sometimes when in 
drink, but not often, and his rages 
are extremely short-lived. Having 
DO domestic ties, nor household gods, 
he has no jealousies. He may form 
a union for a few days, or months, 
with a tramp of the opposite sex, and 
be for the time a step-father to the 
half-naked progeny who are trooping 
about with her; but, as both tibeir 
tastes are erratic, some day they will 
take diArait roads without a thought 
of regret) and no more aflecting leave- 
taking than a parting glass to friend- 
ship. They will meet again, with 
ottier ties formed, or if it suits t^eir 
fancies, contract another short partner- 
ship together. Their consciences are 
the easiest) their hearts the lightest, 
and their memories the shcMrtest for 
either benefits or wrongs received. 

Summer-time is the pleasantest 
season ci the year for tiie tramp, 
but the winter months are the most 
prdfitable; theref<Hre I think, on ihe 
whde^ that he does not mind sacri- 
ficing the pleasures of green woods, 
aad warm suns, tor the more solid 
advantages of icy blasts, slushy roads, 
and driving snow. 

When a man is cdd and drenched 
ha is all the readier to sympathise 
wilh the thunp who may be in the 



same wretched condition. A really 
miserable day is the harvest-time of 
the tattered and shivering vagrant; 
of course, although he may i^pear 
ten times more affected by the pierc- 
ing blast in his rents and rags than 
you are in your overcoat) he is not 
so in reality. like the savage, he 
has become inured by a lifetime of 
exposure to the different seasons, and 
carries beneath those scanty looking 
rags a hide as hardened as a rhino* 
ceros. What is making you, in your 
warm coat) shiver to the marrow, is 
only bracing up this sturdy rogue 
and sharpening his appetite for the 
Irish stew, or stea,k and onions, which 
he knows will be waiting for him at 
the end of his exceedingly short day's 
journey. 

Spring with its east winds and 
depressing damp, late autumn with 
its howling blasts and savage down- 
pours, winter with its ice and snows 
have all their comforting aspects to 
these charity provokers. The diffar- 
ent seasons mean only a very gentle 
stroll, a few shivers and abject moans 
and a cosy evening at the first village 
inn devoted to the service of bis kind. 

And it IB during the evening that 
our adventurer is seen at his best, 
when he has reached his caravansary 
and, throwing aside all hypocrisy, be 
gives his donation to the general fund 
and prepares for a boisterous night of 
freedom and festivity. 

Little beer-shops by the side of the 
road these inns are, with such names 
aa Thb Bkggab's Opbra, or Noah's 
Abk, Thb Sailob's Bbst, Luokt 
HoBSBSHOB, and so forth. Quiet 
places, as to the frontage, vntix a 
small bar and a dingy parlour beside 
it) where the landlord sedately attends 
to stray customers ; while to the rear, 
throu^ a long passage, are the tramp's 
quarters, large kitchens which serve 
to cook and dine in, with sleeping- 
dens leading from them. 
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The Undlord has generally a small 
closet to the rear of the parlour, witii 
a little coimter and ticket like box 
made into the wall of the kitchen. 
Here he can receive orders, and watch 
that his guests do not make too much 
disturbance to call down the remon- 
strance of the police, which might 
place his licence in danger. Inside 
these bar-dosets I have spent many 
interesting hours, getting my experi- 
ence of the queer cust(Hners on the 
other side, when it was not always 
convenient to join in the festivities. 

Irish-stew, ham and eggif steak 
and imions, and chops mostly occupy 
the early part of the evening. The 
fire is always kept blazing merrily, 
and tiie cook busy with her pots, 
frying-pans, and gridirons, for the 
cusfcomers drop in from sundown to 
nine or ten o'clock at night, aftw 
which hour no legitimate tramp would 
be on the road. Whoever comes in 
later must be some poor paltry 
searcher after base toil, who is glad 
of tiie leavings whidi these pros- 
perous sons and daughters of charity 
discard. ' I must say for them that 
they are extravsgant and lavish in 
their donations when they have been 
lucky themselves. What they have 
gleaned during the day they spend 
conscientiously before bedtime, leaving 
the next day to provide for itsell 

They are not epicurean in their 
eating. A jolly gorge is what they 
come here for, and they sit down to 
enormous dishes, devouring as much 
as they can, until they are purple in 
the fooe with repletion, llien they 
contemptuously pass over the remain- 
der of the feast to the poor wretches 
who crawl in late. Those despised 
objects, who really want work, are 
too proud to beg, yet must play the 
hungry dogs to these robust cadgers, 
and eat humUe pie for their futile 
attempts to be honest. 

A merry night succeeds the supper. 



Pipes are set alight and drinks (or- 
dered. It might be supposed that 
as this is a beer-shop, ale and beer 
would be the order, but with the ex- 
ception of a few pots by way of 
what Mr. Swiveller would eaU modest 
quenchers, the true tramp, if in funds, 
despises tiiis poor tipple. Bottles of 
brandy, gin, rum, and whiskey, are 
brought from the spirit shops and 
consumed copibusly. The ladiet and 
street-singers take port wine by the 
pint One evening I saw three blind 
men empty six fli^ns of wine at a 
sitting, winding up with a bottle of 
brandy by way of a night-cap. 

Singing, swearing, dandng, and 
courting fill up the intervals, in the 
delicate manner that might be sup- 
posed from the refined company, so 
tiiat by the time the worthy landlord 
has shut up his front bar, the revdlers 
are in a high state of conviviality. 

Tramps do not possess any fixed 
property, neither do they hold on to 
anything toinsterable very long, but 
sometimes I have met them in com- 
pany with a dog. 

Now dogs are the most imitative of 
animals, as well as the most reflective. 
The hour they make up their canine 
minds to accept a biped as their 
leader, they begin to mould their 
personalities into the likeness of Uiat 
biped. A cat will retain her indi- 
viduality to the last gasp of her ninth 
life, but a dog allows himself to be 
absorbed into the perscmality of the 
being he decides to follow, and be 
quickly becomes a feasible replica of 
his master. 

Hie tramp's dog is an animal apart 
from all otbsr dogs, as the master is 
different from all other castes of man- 
kind. He IS a mongrel, as might be 
supposed, and has the blending, with 
the other qualities, of a hjomdred 
different breeds in him. He is about 
the size of a fox-terrier, with a shaggy 
coat, dirty white and rusty black in 
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ooloar, a long aolemn snout, small 
onity ejesy enormoody tiiiok l^gs, and 
an attenuated barrel His tail hangs 
limply down, or, if it curls at aU« 
takes an inward curve between the 
hind legs, which generally have a 
backward and a downward tendency, 
that shrinking appearance which the 
bind legs of dogs 'are i^t to take 
when the mastw has tied a rope to 
their collar, after openly expressing 
Ins intention of drowning his &ith- 
fnl follower. Cruikshank has drawn 
the animal to tiie life in one of his 
illustrations to OLrvBB Twist. 

The ribs of the tramp's dog pro- 
trude, because he does not fare so well 
as his master. His rough coat hangs 
■bo in ragged patches, not with dis- 
temper (because it requires breed in a 
dog to take the distemper), but with 
frequent and violent scratchings 
whkh are lus only pastime. He 
eould not be a tramp's dog, if he did 
not imitate, to the best of his ability, 
Us master's rags and other pecuU- 
aritSee. 

It can easily be understood that a 
dog who wears no collar, and who 
knows that no taxes are paid for him, 
has not much cause for pride. A dog 
that must pass through parts of the 
country where police regulations are 
snmetimeB very stringent has to be on 
his mettle and keep a wary eye about 
him for casualties. He is perfectly 
wen aware that lus leader cannot^ and 
win not^ take his part^ or even own 
him, if he gets into any trouble with 
the authorises. He cannot afford the 
horary of a free fight with any of the 
dogs he may meet, for that would call 
too much public attention to lus 
master, a state of affidrs that he tries 
in every way to avoid, for his own 
sake and for the sake of the object 
ttmt he fdlows. His main aim, there- 
flora, is to sneak through life as unos* 
t«ntattoiialy as possible and avoid 
anytfaiiig in the way of publicity. 
No. 5S0. — ^voL. xa 



He knows perfectly well that when 
he comes to a crowded part of the 
road, or where houses are, he must 
skulk behind and appear as if he 
were an objectless and ownerless dog. 
He must wag his tail to every one he 
meets and fawn upon them as if he 
was on the look-out for a master. He 
must give a wide circuit to all villages 
and towns where policemen are likely 
to be, and in general obliterate his 
individuality, as well as lus similitude, 
on every possible occasion, if he 
intends to continue in the land of 
the living, which like his master, he 
wants very earnestly to do. There- 
fore the stranger does not often see 
the tramp and his dog together. The 
dog is never to be met inside the 
cadger's inn, nor even within its 
vicinity. On a lonely part of the 
road you may chance upon the pair 
together, but the dog will sneak out 
of sight, and take refuge in the 
adjoining field the moment the 
stranger, and possible victim, appears 
in sight. 

As a mongrel, he is accust<»ned, 
like his master, to all sorts of 
weather. During the day he follows 
at a respectful distance, prepared to 
make himself scarce at a momenVB 
notice. Like the Australian dingo, 
he has lost his bark, and when his 
master comes in sight of the night's 
refuge, he sneaks away to some 
hedge, where he can keep his eye on 
the place and wait patiently for his 
master^s reappearance next day. He 
then takes a circuit of some fields in 
order to avoid the houses, and rejoins 
the wanderer on the other side of 
civilisation. 

His master never thinks about 
him, nor considers his wants in the 
slightest. What he can pick up in 
the shape of old bones, or dig up 
from the buried treasures of other 
dogs, constitutes lus food. His scent 
is keen for such finds and he is 
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generally fairly sacoemfol, at least 
he manages to keep the soul within 
those bulging rilM, and that is 
enough for his desires. Covered 
with fleas, he has more occupation 
than his master, because he bothers 
himself to a greater extent over these 
invaders. Sometimes he is caught 
and shot^ or drowned, or stoned to 
death, but he takes all this as the 
chances of war. Sometimes you may 
find him in a snow-drift trying his 
hardest to keep life and warmth in 
the little body of a tramp's aban- 
doned brat, or lying frozen and stiff 
upon it; for not being human, he 
will take responsibilities upon him- 
self, in spite of his nomadic training. 

Before a nation is civilised, children 
are a source of wealth to the parents. 
When we are bound down by the 
obligations of civilisation they become 
a decided burden to a poor man. It 
is not the fault of the children that 
they seem like curses instead of boons 
when they arrive. It is the entire 
fault of an exacting civilisation. 
Why cannot we be like the savages 
of New Guinea, the free and easy 
parents of the Solomon Islands, or 
those extremely indigent poor who 
carelessly pitch the entire responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of the rate- 
payers? Better still, why not be 
like the regular tramp which is the 
nearest approach to those sons and 
daughters of Nature, the savages, 
welcome our progeny with careless 
merriment, and leave the providing 
of them to the casual passer-by t 

The male tramp is absolutely de- 
void of any responsibility or care for 
his nameless children. He is much 
more careless than the savage papa, 
yet he is quite ready to take up any 
family for the time, no matter how 
numerous, and enjoy himself with 
the results of their mendicant glean- 
ings. He is the easiest father with 
these hardy young savages, and they 



have the jolliest life imaginable while 
with these parwits. The boys and 
girls have no reason to dread the 
waking up in the morning, with stem 
parental orders about clean necks and 
hands, and a board-school nightmare 
to haunt their innocent slumbers 
through the night. They may lie 
down like the puppy-dogs and get 
up next morning with a yawn, a 
scratch, and a shake, and with no 
one to make a single reflection about 
their private habits. Society must 
cover their nakedness, so that they, 
with their parents leave that task 
to society. They have nottiing what- 
ever to do with either births, deaths, 
or habiliments; society manages all 
that for them. What they alone 
have to consider is how best to 
satisfy the vacuum which Nature 
creates in their internals, and that 
is easily done with the gifts which 
they have inherited from a long and 
varied line of accomplished sires. 

To the like of us unfortunate 
payers of rents and taxes the coming 
of a baby is a very sorrowful sub- 
ject for contemplation. The doctor, 
Mrs. Oamp, long robes and christen- 
ing parties, vaccination, measles and 
the rest^ — a thousand and <me cares 
troop in the footsteps of that minute 
stranger from mystery-land. But, to 
the happy tramp these are considera- 
tions and miseries unknown. 

like the savage, he leaves hia 
female at the first Union, when she 
can no longer keep up with him. 
There he expects her and her brood 
to be looked after by the authorities 
appointed by a charitable country 
for that purpose. He goes <m hia 
way cheerful and contented with hia 
lot, and probably wipes her and them, 
with other present troubles, entirely 
out of his mercurial mind. Tfa^ 
female is just as careless about her 
present and future. She is young 
and healthy as a savage, and moat 
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Ukely ft great many degrees more 
ahftmeless. Beside her nm five or 
six sturdy young half -naked savages. 
At the last moment she drops into 
the Union Hospital, adds another 
to the superabundant population of 
paupers, and so soon as she is strong 
enough goes on her way rejoicing, all 
the rioher by another beggar, the 
possession of which no one is likely 
to contest with her. 

There is <me singular point about 
these tramps, both male and female. 
They are mostly light-haired, blue- 
eyed, and ruddy in colour. When 
you can get past the dust and dirt 
to the original colour, the females 
are not as a rule beautiful, but they 
are generally robust^ brick-tinted, and 
healthy, lliey do not need to carry 
<Nr nnrse their ofibpring very long; at 
six or eight months the beggar's brat 
is generally trying its own legs and 
using its own gums on a crust. 
While the mother is carrying it, she 
ii almost sure to reap a rich harvest 
of pity, with its equivalents, so that 
a nursing tramp has no need to go 
a-begging for a new husband, ^e 
may take her own pick, for she is 
as good as a well- jointured widow to 
the fellow who can get her to link 
ber fortune with his. 

A large family is also a decided 
advantage to the mother who can 
parade them in their rags and step* 
and-stair stages. She can go from 
door to door with the best of pros- 
peels, and tell her story about a sick 
fither out of work with splendid eflfect. 

One day I asked a female who 
had eome, with her filled quiver, 
to ^ipeal to my benevolence, what 
siled her husband. With an upward 
OBst of hw roguish blue eyes she 
answered, ** That's what we all want 
to know." ''Where is he!'' I next 
sidced, which evidently took her 
unawares for she gave me the same 
reply, and to my next question of 



"What is he!" she burst out laugh- 
ing as she brought her glance to bear 
full on me, while she replied men- 
daciously : " Ah, sir, you want to 
know a great deal more than I know 
myself." 

In my capacity as an artist, I 
regard these nomads with great afibc* 
tion and would not want them out of 
the landscape for a great deal They 
are always ready and willing to pose 
as models, and never hurry me in 
my work, while being free and 
natural in their actions, they in- 
variably strike picturesque attitudes. 
While I sketch them they open 
their hearts without stint, regarding 
me, I suppose, as a kind of fellow 
craftsman who imposes on society, as 
they do with their fictions. They 
teU me their adventures and what 
luck they have had lately, thus help- 
ing me with the incidents needful to 
an author; also in many cases they 
put me up to the most likely houses 
to appeal to, and what houses I should 
ft void as of no use. 

''So and so's dog is all bark, you 
may go safely past him, but look out 
for the next place, its a vicious brute 
and likely to plant its teeth in you 
without a warning." 

"How old is this UtUe chap!" 

"The Lord knows, for I don't; 
you'll be asking me next, who's his 
dad," replies my model with a merry 
laugh ; " all I know or care about is 
that he is the best kid in the world 
for drawing a tanner out of old ladies. 
They all pities him when he tackles 
'em." 

"Have you seen my mother passing 
this way ! " asked a young mendicant 
about six, as I was sitting painting 
one day by a roadside. 

"What is she like!" I enquired 
in turn. 

" She's a long, skinny, yellow-faoed 
woman with a broken nose and a 
tom-down-eye." 

D 2 
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This deBcriptaon was too graphic 
and tone for me to be mistaken; such 
a female had accosted me some time 
before, so that I could pot the impish 
vagrant on the right track. 

The children of tramps seldom take 
any of the troubles of childhood. 
Probably they suffer a little from 
hot gums when they are teething, but 
they don't trouble thdr mothers, 
and they have a superabundance of 
hard crusts to help ttiem along. As 
for measles or whooping-cough, I 
cannot recall a single case where I 
noticed the symptoms, so I suppose, 
if one does fall ill on the march, that 
the mother leaves the patient behind 
to the care of the nurses provided by 
society and straightway forgets his or 
her existence. The ddldren scramble 
on through their young life, until, like 
the birds, they pair oS, independent 
of all ties, living, as the true savage 
lives, only for themselves. 

I may be mistaken, and yet from 
my own experience of the real tramps 
which I have tried to present to you, 
there is not^ and never will be, any 
scheme strong enough to change his 



nature trcmi what it is into that of 
a useful member of society. Hiilan- 
thropists have tried to make good 
citizens out of the aborigines <i 
Australia and have universally baled. 
The aboriginal has perished before 
lus reformation had advanced beyond 
the initiatory stages, and the same 
may be said of the tramp. He may 
be confined within four walls untU 
his health gives way, but he will 
never take to honest labour, nor be 
induced to quit his wandering and 
lazy mode of Ufe. It is the same 
with children of the first generation. 
They may be forced to learn reading 
and writing, accomplishments which 
they will dPterwards utilise in the 
form of begging letters ; but like the 
aborigines of Australia they will 
return to their old ways so soon as 
they can get free, no matter what 
advantages they throw aside to get 
once again into their rags. There 
is apparently a fascination about 
rags and the life that goes with 
them which, once tasted, cannot be 
resisted. 

Hums Kisbbt. 
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A CHRISTIAN LEGEND. 
(aj>. 33.) 

[Thb following verses may be of some inlerest to those who knew Henry Kingsleyy 
or liHio have read his spirited and romantic books. One of these books, Gboffbbt 
Haxltk, was republished only the other day. Happily for the world what is chival- 
rons and gallant in literature will always nod a response, and the rising generations, 
no less than the settuiff generations, continue to enjoy fresh air in the pages of their 
favourite books and lile to read of spirited adventures, and of brave young men at 
full gallop on desperate and generous missions. What sort of hero he of the present 
motor-car will turn into, still remains to be sung by some master-singer. 

Manv years ago Hmry Eingsley, who had reramed from distant ventures, married 
az^ settled down for a time somewhere on the river between Henlev and Warsrave. 
He was woridng very hard, writing for newspapers and flnishing book after bo<Jc, but 
in intervals of leisure and sunshine we used some^mes to see him or his young wife 
acnlBng their little boat from under the branches of the willow-trees srowinf along 
those banks, which with their delicious dabbled fringe of green and pun>le divided our 
two oottages. The writer can remember going with her brother-in-law Leslie Stephen, 
travelling also by water and along the green shining sedges, to call upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Einffsley in their cottage at Wargrave. Whoever else might be there from 
the nei^ibouring houses, one special friend was always to be seen dose to Henrv 
Kii^ey's chair, a beau^ul deer-hound, hi looks like tnat Abbotsford Maida, so weU 
knowntousalL 

The other day, after a lif etlme--afler many lifetimes— the writer received a packet 
of old MSS., dating from those bygone days, to look over, and amone it she found 
this poem, which no one had read for years. She is grateful to Mr. Macmillan and 
his Editor, who have given it honour and a place in the shrine of many good men and 
works and long remembered writings, and to the friend who has added some missing 
words and oleiired up some obscurities in the unfbiiished text. 

Annb Bitghh.] 

" Oh stay with me ! it groweth late, 

The dew falls fast, and night is near ; 
The fox is barking on the hiU, 
The mountain road is lone and drear. 

" The lion lurketh in the glen 
That leadeth down to Galilee, 
And Pontius Pilate's armM men 
Swarm on the hill ; — abide with me. 

'' Last week an Arab robber passed. 

Wounded and footsore, &int and wan ; 
We took him in and bound bis wounds, 
We gave him food, and sped him on. 

" Tins mom i^e Roman soldiers came — 
Spies had betrayed our charity — 
They slew my husband on the hearth, 
Thej hanged my son upon the tree. 

" Their corpses lie within the tent. 
And I sit lonely by the bier. 
Lone, childless, widowed, desolate ; 
Tet rest with me, for night is near." 
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" I cannot stay," the Stranger said : 

" Woman, yon know not what you ask. 
The night in near, the work not ckme ; 
I must away, towards my task." 

** Nay, Stranger, stay," the widow said, 
" To shelter from the evening heat ; 
One cnp of water ere you go, 
And rest awhile your way-worn feet" 

The Stranger bowed His lordly head 
And passed into the widow s tent : 

He blessed the water ere He drank, 
And softly towards the dead men went. 

He kissed the father on his brow, 
He kissed the boy upon his cheek. 

He laid His hand upon their breasts 
And looked on them, — ^bat did not speak. 

The dead men rose, and stared around. 

" We dreamed a dream of rest^" said they, 
' We dreamed that all the strife was done 
And waited for thee ; past away 

' Is that sweet dream, ah mother, wife. 
Have we come back to thee again t 
We thought that thou would'st ccune to us 
Not we to thee. Were we not slain 

But yester momt Are we alive. 

Or hath death brought thee to us now t 

What sleep was that t What waking this t 
Who standeth theret What, is it thou t** 

" Silence ! " the Stranger said and passed 
Swift-footed on His Icmely way, 
Towards the lake, where in the West 
Gleamed the last glories of the day. 

They watched His swift steps speeding on 
Up the wild glen towards the shore. 

He crossed the ridge, and He was gone. 
Gone from their gaze for ever more. 

For ever more while life shall last — 
Yet shall they see Him once again. 

When all the angelic hosts of Heaven 

Hymn round Uie Throne their deathless strain. 

They'll know Him then, that Stranger wan, 
When dawns the everlasting day ; 

Those simple Arabs of the glen 

Will know that Christ had passed that way. 

Henbt KnrosLKT. 
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"TwsBS well tov mortals other- 
wbenoe to raise ohildren, and for 
there to be no women ; so had there 
been no evil to mankind." In these 
days of little Latin and less Oreek 
no apology is needed for quoting in 
the vemacnlar the words of Euri- 
pides, " Euripides, the tender, with 
his dn^pings of warm tears." 

Jascm spoke in his wrath ; his first 
wife objected to be supplemented by 
a younger rival, and he jumped to 
the conclusion that all women were 
eq[na]ly unreasonable. It never oc- 
curred to poet or people that there 
was another and simpler alternative ; 
that the Lords of Creation should 
be diminated from mankind and the 
gentler sex left in possession of the 
•tage. 

AstroniHners sometimes entertain us 
by speculating what would have been 
the ccmsequence to our planet, bad our 
gidden sun been red like Aldebaran or 
green like some sister star. It might 
be equally profitable to consider what 
would happen if at some distant date 
the Boers, not content with driving 
the English into the sea, as they 
once threatened, should overcome their 
horror of salt-water and, after reduc- 
ing England to subjection, should 
deport our male population in a body 
to Kerguelen's Land, or Bome equally 
uninteresting portion of the Antarctic 
Ocean. We all remember the sad 
results tiiat followed when the Greek 
husbands lingered too long around 
Bium, or later when the Roman 
hosts were detained outside the walls 
of. Ardea. Would our wives and 



daughters yield themselves up to 
insolence and wine after the manner 
of the Ladies Tarquin, or would they 
spend their spinsterhood at the dis- 
taff like the virtuous but unhappy 
Lucreoet No man will hesitate for 
a moment what to reply. There 
would be no banqueting, no looking 
upon the wine when it was red. 
Late dinners would be at once 
abolished and there would be an 
abnormal rise in the price of eggs- 
Tour natural woman detests order in 
her meals. Breakfast in bed, lunch 
with her hat on, tea out of doors, 
but| above all, an egg in the drawing- 
room for dinner ; these are her simple 
desires. It is not that she loves sim- 
plicity so much, but orderliness is 
connected in her mind with the man- 
agement of servants and picnicking sug- 
gests emancipation. Men who spend 
their lives in the office working for 
daily bread have littie notion of the 
tireless devotion and unceasing worry 
that makes things go so smoothly at 
home. It is one thing to come back 
weary and appreciate the excellenco 
of parlourmaid and cook ; it is quite 
another to beard those worthies daily 
in their sanctum and insist upon the 
display of that excellence. 

The ill-used Medea, to return for 
a moment to our original illustration, 
in a passage whose incisiveness the 
immortal Mrs. Caudle herself might 
have envied, repudiated with indigna- 
tion the suggestion that a matron's 
life was a life of ease. She would 
rather three times face the spear on 
the battle-field than once endure a 
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womaa's lot at home. It is doubtful 
whether she over-estiiiiated her case. 
We are not of those who speak slight- 
ingly of yillainoos sal^^etre, nor do we 
undervalue the efficacy d! a well- 
directed torpedo; but if we were 
oflbred the choice between a month 
in the stokehole of a Russian man- 
of-war or a fortnight under the artil- 
lery of the servants' hall, we should 
tiiink twice before deciding which 
was the kindlier fata 

*' You know, my love, I never in- 
terfere with your household aflbirs, 
but I should be glad if you would 
suggest to Jane that I don't like ring- 
ing so often for my boots," or, more 
testily, " I wish to heaven, Clara, 
you'd teU that maid of yours to 
attead to her business and answer 
the belL" These contributioiis to the 
domestic economy the most pusil- 
lanimous husband is not afraid to 
make. But when it comes to a pw- 
scmal demcmstration on the side <rf 
order, or a practical suggestion in 
the interests of efficiency, the pre* 
dominant partner usually seeks safety 
in inglorious flight And let it be 
remembered that this perfection of 
detail is not in itself dear to the 
female heart. Notice the difference 
of behaviour in man and woman on 
receiving a parceL He, secretive by 
nature, puts it away for a while out 
of si^t^ and when he opens it folds 
paper and string into neat little 
bundles. She, all haste to examine 
her treasure^ which le probably some 
domestic flannel bought an hour before^ 
flings paper and string on the floor, 
where they remain undisturbed. It 
never occurs to her that the room is 
less oomfcwtable on that account and 
when she upbraids the housemaid 
next morning for not removing them, 
it is neglect of duty, not untidiness, 
that vexes her righteous souL She 
cannot understand that the love <rf 
the order which is necessary for her 



husband's business has pe r meated his 
being, and that if his library table 
sometimes exhibits a suspicious as- 
peotk it is the weakness of the flesh 
and not the willingness of the spirit 
whidi leads him to be untidy. 

There are some to whom these re- 
marks will seem paradoxical, because 
they have been led away by precon- 
ceived ideas and have never studied 
the subject for themselves. The 
solution of the problem of wNsan's 
nature cannot be evdved from the 
inner consciousness. It eon be con- 
quered by ritting still and looking at 
it. We have never ceased to wonder 
that two neighbouring peqde like the 
English and the Wdsh can grow up 
side by side in ignorance even of each 
other's language. There is a greater 
wonder nearer home. What do we 
English men know of the women who 
live in our midst t At school and 
at college we are kept apart As 
bachelors we meet and fence with 
them in society, but it is not until 
we are married that the mask is 
thrust aside and we learn to know 
our partners face to face. It has 
been said that marriage douUes our 
ex p enses and halves our pleasurss. If 
this were true it would be but the 
necessary penalty of high estate. The 
man who has once tasted the sweets 
of the hunting-Aeld cares less for 
hacking along the road; his ideas 
have eoKpanded. In the same way 
the man who has once been admitted 
into the fellowship of the other sex 
cares less for celibate delights, but 
his range ot eaq>erience is widened. 
**Ex tma di^eU cmne$f" which may 
be translated freely, ^' Women are 
much of a muchness." He finds that 
they have been credited with attri- 
butes that do not belong to them, 
and perii^[M( denied virtues that are 
feirly their due. 

Before, however, starting upon the 
catalogue of these virtues and at- 
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tcibate% it wo«ld not be ftmks to 
ooniider brie6y what are the neoesai- 
ties or ejqwota t famg which lead honest 
Mk mto holy matrimony. 

We can set \>n one side the young 
who many strictly for love. They 
^pect nothing, at least nothing that 
oan be put into words, and so need 
not come into the calculation. Bat 
those of matorer years and soberer 
di^oeition must sorely be able to give 
some coherent account of the reasons 
that led them deliberately to plunge 
into the unknown. Our ancestors, 
who were an unimaginative racci dis- 
missed the <|uestion with the smallest 
egeroise of th<Might. "Tom must 
marry at once, or there will be no 
heir to tiie family estate. It does 
not matter so much about J<dinnie^ 
but his shirts are getting into a 
terrible state." If tiiese two reasons 
inadequate in any particular 
it was always possible to hXL 
back upon the pious platitude that 
marriageB were made in Heaven, 
and tlm situation was saved. 

It has now become obvious tiiat 
the supply of territorial magnates is 
not suflldenti and the ingenuity of 
man has suggested a simpler soluti(m 
lor the absence of buttons. After 
all, from the lady's point ot view, 
the post of chief superintendent of 
the wardrobe, though honourable in 
itsri^ must have left something to 
be desired. It is evident that some 
strooger inducement must be found, 
or the Marriage Service would far 
kss often be called into requisitiKm 
than it is. Man, as Aristotle tells 
«i» is a pairing animal and Nature 
wfll have her way. He is sick of 
aotitude and needs a home; she has 
outgrown the paternal nest and longs 
for an establishment of her own; 
pradmity and accident do the rest. 
Hie bells are set a-ringing, and they 
atari together on a voyage of dis- 
eoiFery whidi, though fertile in sur- 



prises at flnt^ commonly lands them 
in the desired haven at the end. 
Each has shed a few illusions, but 
the sum of mutual satisfaction is 
not seriously diminiahed. It would 
be interesting to read a candid 
diary written by an <»dinary couple 
befcm^ and say six mouths after, 
marriage. 

If a man does not know a pink 
from a pelargonium he frankly admits 
that he cares nothing about the matter, 
but every woman is supposed to be 
fond of flowers. Is shel We will 
admit at once that when a lady takes 
togardttiing she makes the wilderness 
blossom like the rose. She has exactly 
the dainty touch that plants love and 
to which they respond. But to say 
that women in general are fond ol 
flowers is a complete misconception. 
They like to use them as furniture 
for the adornment of their rooms, or 
to arrange them prettily in vases to 
deck their dining-tables ; but as for 
their halntsi their disposition, their 
history, whether they came from their 
own i^urden or from the florist round 
the comer, they care no more than 
tiie man in the moon. Has anyone 
ever seen a woman, not a professed* 
gardener, cut a dead rose from a bush 
to improve the appearance of the tree! 
There are hundreds who will pick a 
live one and let it die a few moments 
later in their waist-bands. Fond of 
flowers indeed! As well call them 
fond of clothes because they like to 
be well dressed. The present writer 
is wearing at this moment a garment 
in which he has shot^ fished, and golfed 
for the last ten years. He knows 
every crease and wrinkle in it^ and 
would not change it for the latest 
production of Bond Street. Is any 
woman equally faithful to an old 
friend out of her wardrobet It is 
true that her dressmaker never gives 
her the chance by letting her have 
material that will last a third of the 
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time. No^ she viloes her dreosofl, m 
she vilnen her flowers, or for the 
matter of that her borsesy or her 
ooftrfiman'a livery, not for their own 
intrinsio merits, bat as a component 
part of her own equipage. The un- 
reaaonable aflbction for his own en- 
towage which man shares with the 
otherwise objectionable domestic cat 
is practically unknown to her. He 
is conservative by nature, and likes 
the arrangement of his study because 
it has always been sa She is con- 
servative only in politics, and is never 
80 happy as when eflbcting a radical 
change in the position of her drawing- 
room fnmiture. 

On the other hand it is not fair 
to say that women attach too much 
importance to their equipage or to 
the adornment of their person. It 
has pleased Providence, that in the 
male biped of the genue homo alone 
fine feathers should not make fine 
birds. Given a decent tailor to start 
with and his clothes may drop off his 
back with age without deteriorating 
seriously from such beauty as he may 
possess. Every woman knows, and 
.some confess, tiiat with them good 
looks dqpend upon good dressing, and 
are they to be blamed if they spend 
time and trouble in searching for a 
combination that may produce so 
desirable a result! It is well if they 
do not array themselves only with this 
end in view. We have known a 
comely matron who stated thought- 
fully, as one who had toiled painfully 
to an unsuspected truth, " The fact is 
you should look what the weather is 
before you dress to go out" But 
prescience such as this is rare, and 
would not affect the generality of the 
sex. 

It is obvious that this desire to do 
credit to her husband by her personal 
appearance results in a considerable 
expenditure of cash, and he is often 
heard to declare that his wife's bills 



will land him in the workhouse. She 
is not, however, as a rule willingly 
extravagant^ and in some respects hot 
conduct compares favourably with his 
own. When a man i^ants a pair of 
gloves he takes what tiie shopman 
oflbrs, and walks away as a rule with- 
out enquiring the price. If it is a 
ready*money transaction and the cost 
is greater than he anticipated, he 
curses his luck but pays the money, 
resolving to try a chei^ier shop in 
future. He would feel it beneath his 
dignity to haggle about shillings with 
a tradesman, or admit that he could 
wear anything except the best His 
wife has no faJse shame in the matter. 
" Oh, but 3/6 is rather 'more than 
I care to give; can you find me a 
pair at 2/11 1" And a pair at 2/11 
is generally forthcoming. 

But if by any chance it is a ques- 
tic« not of buying but of selling, if 
they have a house to let^ or a dinner 
service to dispose of through the Ex- 
change and Mart^ the assistance of 
the wife is invaluable. Her sanguine 
temperament and lively imagination 
paint the transaction in colours which 
fill the purchaser with ecstasy, and 
her husband's mind with awe. It is 
not for nothing tiiat caveat emptor has 
become a proverb. Everybody knew 
that the emptrix could take care of 
herself. There would be a great 
future for women in the genteder 
walks of commerce could they grapple 
with the mysteries of bookkeeping. 
"You see, Philip dear, you owe me 
£2 lOs. out of the weekly bills, and 
I paid Sarah's washing with cook's 
beer-money because I advanced her 
10/- out of my own purse last week 
to send a post-ofiice order to her 
mother who is ill, so if you give me a 
cheque for X2 15s. now it will be all 
right" Philip does not see, but he 
has been to Cambridge and is not 
going to be beaten at mathematics by 
a woman, so he signs the cheque. 
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Agun, it is fearloBdy asserted about 
women that their intuition is strong 
bnt thdr logical taeuiiy weak. The 
first proposition is probably true, but 
the second surely depends on insnffi- 
dent eyidence. We have all heard 
them state one side of a question so 
clearly and so convincingly that there 
is no reason to suspect they would 
not show equal discriminaticm in 
weighing the otiier, if they had 
patience to listen to it. Unfbrta- 
natdy they never have, and in this, 
as in so many cases, judgment has 
been given in default. A faculty has 
been denied them which they may 
very likely possess, only owing to 
mere aoddent it has never yet been 
called into play. 

But who are we that with our 
male arrogance talk so glibly about 
intuition and judgment, while in 
defiance of the most elementary 
logical procedure we have argued 
from the unknown to the known, 
and strayed from our original propo- 
sition f We ought all this time to be 
pacing behind our wire entanglements 



in the Isle of Desolation and specu* 
lating about the process of aflBdrs at 
home. To be honest the digression 
was not entirely unintenticmal. We 
had ventured on to treacherous 
ground and were struggling to regain 
a firmer foot-hdd. What woman 
does we know, but what she will do 
in any given contingenqy who can tell 
us t We have pronounced the doom 
of the dinner-bell; we can foretell 
with certainty the running down of 
the household dock ; for what need 
of time has the Eternal Feminine in 
the absence of its male counterpart t 
The latch-key will hang disconsolate 
on its nail, for female burglars are 
unknown and no woman ever yet on 
her own initiative shut a door ; but 
beyond these lesser details fancy fears 
to pry. Ftohaps we may safely con- 
clude in the manner of the old Scotch 
song: 



There*d be na hibk about the house, 

There'd be na luck al a', 
There'd be litUe pleasure in the house, 

Were the gude man awa'. 
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Qv one ol Ibe bMoiaha hilb HuA 
Oferlook Tokio Bay is ih% gnrt of 
an BngHwhniMi who died nearly three 
hundred years ago in remote Japan, 
infinitely more remote then tiian now. 
When the Amerioan squadron of 
Oommodore Perry came knooking at 
tiie long dosed doors of the Morning 
Land in 1853, his ships anchored in 
tiie very shadow of the pioneer's 
tomb. Pioneer he truly was, the 
first man ot English race to set foot 
in the &r eastern Empire whidi sinoe 
his day has enlisted so many of his 
oountrymen in her service; and to 
the present Ume an annual celebration 
is held in his honour by the people 
of Anjin Cho, a thoroughfsre in 
Tokio. Af^in^ the Japanese word 
(or pilot, was the name by which he 
was known in his adopted country, 
where there are those who still claim 
descent from him; his actual name 
was William Adams, and Gillingham, 
near Rochester, had the honour of 
giving him birth. 

He was bom into an age and 
nation, the dominant characteristic 
of which was enterprise. In com- 
merce, discovery, and, one may add 
perhaps, piracy, that characteristic 
had its most striking results, as every 
reader of Hakluyt and Purchas 
knows; and Adams was a typical 
Englishman of his time. It was, 
however, in the Dutch service that 
he left Europe, never to return. He 
must then have been an experienced 
navigator in the prime of life. At 
the age of twelve he had been ap- 
prenticed to Nicholas Diggins of lime- 
house, who seems both to have built 
hips and owned them, had afterwards 



served in the Boyal Navy as master 
and pilot, and, later still, had been 
in the emjdoyment of tiie Company 
of Barbary Merchants for eleven or 
twelve years. In 1598, the first 
ascertainable date in lus career, ha 
went over to Holland to act as j^ot- 
major^ ot a squadron which was 
beLog fitted out at Rotterdam for a 
voyage to the Esst by the Dutch 
Company of Merchants, no doubt 
inspired by the tales told by Lias- 
dioten, on his return from these 
regions, of their immense wealth and 
the decadence of the Portuguese^ 
The little fleet, ccmsisting of five 
small vcesdn overcrowded with men, 
left the Texd on June 24th under 
the command of Captain Jacob Mahn 
or Maihore. Space does not permit 
$sk account of the adventurous voyage, 
described with much vigour by Adimis 
in lus correspondence ; it lasted nearly 
two years, the ship in which he sailed 
anchoring off the feudal prindpality 
of Bungo in the island of Eiushiu, 
Japan, on April 19th, 1600, "at which 
time," observes Adams, ''there were 
no more than six besides myself that 
could stand upon his feet" 

The natives crowded aboard, but 
in perfect friendliness, the only draw- 
badu being that neither party could 
understand the other, and that the 
Japanese, with too keen an interest 
in the strangers' bdongings, hdped 
themsdves to all they could lay hands 
on. A day or two later some Portu- 
guese and Spaniards arrived from 

> A pilot-major was a Besmsn of approved 
skill and experience who directed the navi- 
gation of an ezpeditionaiy squadron, a post 
of great responsibility. 
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LuigMaoke (which we know now m 
Nacpmki), who acted as interpreters, 
end also, Adams tells ns, as traitors. 
They doubtless disliked the idea of 
this Angio-Dutbh party poaching on 
what hi^ hitherto been a Spanish 
and Portuguese preserve, denounced 
its nmnbers as pirates, and incensed 
the populace against diem. The 
daimyo or feudiJ lord (Adams calls 
him king)<rf Bungo seems, however, 
to have shown friendliness to the two 
dozen travol-wom seafarers who had 
readied his shore, three of whom died 
socm after landing. 

Meanwhile tiieir arrival had come 
to the ears of the ruler of Japan, 
leyasu. I purposely use the word 
ruler, for leyasu was not emperor, 
albeit Adams and otiier M writers 
call him so, but was at this time <mly 
regent, though three years later he 
was proclumed Shogun, a poritkm 
which he had virtually held since his 
dedsiTe victory at Sekigahara. The 
real sovereigns, the emperors de/adQ 
of Japan from 1199, when Yoritomo 
received the title of Sd-i Tai Shogun 
(Barbarian-subjugating-great-gmend) 
from the emperor d$ jure^ to the 
r e storatt onin 1868, were the Shoguns, 
nwmbers of various aristocratic famir 
liee, Minamoto, Hojo, Ashikaga, No- 
bunaga, and Tokugawa, leyasu being 
the first Shogun of the last-named 
dynasty. During almost the whole 
of this long period die emperors de 
jure were persons of no account, pos- 
eessing but the shadow of sovereignty, 
living a seduded life in tibdr palaces, 
and being generally murdered at an 
early age. leyasu was probably the 
greatest Ji^Mmese who ever lived. A 
ddlfnl general, he was still more 
eminent as statesman and reformer, 
did much for education and scholar- 
ship, took an interest in what he could 
lean from the few Surq^eans who 
ioiHid their way to Ji^pan, and left 
bsiimd ban a book of maadms and 



reflections on statecraft called Ths 
Lbqaot of Ibtabu. 

On hearing of the Dutch diip and 
her crew, he sent for t^e latter to 
to come to him, and on their arrival 
at Osaka, where he was in residence, 
Adams had an audience in " a won* 
derful, costly house gikled with gold 
in alwndance." He gave the great 
man an account of his wanderings, 
tracing them on a chart, and was 
asked many questions on whence he 
had come, his objects in coming, and 
so forth. To tiiat regarding inten- 
ti<ms, " I answered : We were a people 
tiiat sought aU friendship with all 
nations, and to have trade in all 
countries, bringing such merdiandise 
as our country did eikrd into skmnge 
lands in the way of traffic" We we 
not told how this interview was con- 
ducted, but it was presumably inter- 
preted by a Portuguese^ and he may 
have malevolent^ tampered witih 
Adams's words, for leyasu was any- 
thing but gracious and showed dedded 
soepUdsm about the chart For 
tiiirty-nine days afterwards Adams 
was kept a prisoner, and, not un- 
reasonably, had disquieting fears of 
crudfizion, which, he had leamt, was 
tlie customary native method of ese- . 
cution. Meanwhile Portuguese and 
Spaniard were poisoning the Shogun's 
mind against him and his comrades. 
Naturally irritated that those late 
refracUny subjects of theirs, the Dutdi, 
should encroach on their Japanese 
monopoly, they lost no opportunity of 
impressing on the Shogun how iU it 
became him to favour rebels to the 
authority of His Catholic Majesty. 
But leyasu was not the man to be 
dictated to by Catholic Majesties 
thousands of miles distant, and hk 
invariable answer to such appeals was 
that he denied the right of any 
fordgn power to dictate his attitude 
to strangers vidting his dominions, 
that European wars and revolts were 
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nobodiiets of hii, and that^ so kog 
as strmogen kept tiie kwi aiid traded 
hooattty, he oared noi who thej were 
nor to whom they mi^t be nominally 
•abjeot On the Uit oocation of a 
Hiqpano-Portiigiiefe memorial being 
preeented on tibk qneetion, he loet aU 
patjenoeand hoonded the petitioners 
from his presence, emphatioaily deoUr- 
ing that if <' derils fr^ heU ** visited 
his realm, they should be treated like 
angels from heaven, '*so long as they 
behaved like gentlemen." In the 
p re s e nt instanoe also^ leyasn, reoog- 
nising that the advice of the Porta- 
gnese was not remotely related to 
their own commercial and religioas 
interests, flatly declined to foUow it 
Adams was released, and with his 
shipmates rejoined their vessel, which 
in their absence had been plnndered. 
Liberal restitatton was, however, 
made by leyasn, and after some 
wrangling the money was divided 
among the crew according to relative 
rank. 

What became of his companions is 
nnknown ; we have now only to deal 
with Adams himself whose fortunes 
traxed greater after the dispersal of 
the band. The abortive Dutch expe- 
dition proved of some historical note^ 
since it led to an Bnglidmian setting 
foot in Japan for the first time, and 
becoming the assistant and friend of 
its ruler. He has left us no details 
of the first five years of his service for 
leyasu, but about the end of that 
period he was invited to construct 
a ship on tiie European model, and 
the vessel was designed and built, 
giving the Shogun great satisfaction. 
A second and larger ship was after- 
wards made to convey home a Spanish 
governor of the Philippines, who had 
been wrecked <m the Japanese coast 
Adams, who from his letters seems to 
have been an educated man, was also 
useful to leyasu as an instructor. 
** Now being in such grace and bvour. 



by reason I learned him some points 
of geometry and understanding of the 
art of mathematics with other things, 
I plsased him so^ that what I said he 
would not contrary." His services 
indeed were rewarded with an estate 
near Yedo, called Hemimura, '^like 
unto a lordship in Wngland, with 80 
or 90 husbandmen that be as my 
slaves or servants." With all this, 
however, Adams was home-sick. He 
had left a wife in Wngland, and seems 
to have been an attached and, all 
things considered, a faithful husband, 
often making remittances to Mrs. 
Adams through the East India Com- 
pany. After five years, therefore^ he 
besou^t his master to permit him to 
visit hb native land, "desiring to see 
my poor wife and children according 
to conscience and nature.** Af^par- 
ently he had not yet married in 
Japan, but by 1616 he had a Japanese 
wife Slid a son and daughter, Joseph 
and Susanna, who are frequently 
mentioned in the diary of Richard 
Oocks. leyasu refused leave of ab- 
sence ; probably he feared that if his 
Englishman crossed the broad seas^ 
he would think twice befcNre returning. 
The application was renewed whm 
tidings came of the Hollanders being 
in Java and Patani ; Adams now told 
the Shogun that if his departure were 
permitted, he would bring both Dutch 
and English to traffic in the country. 
But the answer was still in the 
negative. 

Meanwhile he was living a busy 
life. He made several tours round 
the coast, and advised on naval and 
military matters; probably he did 
mnae private trading as weU. His 
experimice enabled him to be of 
service to the Dutch traders who 
came to Japan in 1609 and 1611, 
when Spex estaUidied the factory 
at Hirado^ and, owing to his stand- 
ing at court, he was also useful to 
them as a dijdomatist He rendered 
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like servioa to other foreigners in 
Ji^wn, for he says in one of his 
letters: <<The Spaniard and Portugal 
bath been my bitter enemies to death ; 
and now they most seek to me, an 
nnworth wretch, for the Spaniard as 
well as the Portugal must have all 
thdr negosshes go through my hand. 
God hare the praise for it." From 
the Dutch ship of 1611 he learned 
that his countrymen were trading in 
the Easty and, hoping tiiat scnne of 
them might know hiniy he wrote on 
October 22nd, 1611, the interesting 
narrative of his life in epistolary 
form, which has fortunately been 
praaerved with other letters of his in 
the India Office. There is a touch 
of pathos in the superscription of this 
letter which the lonely Englishman 
sent forth upon its travels, trusting 
it might reach a sympattietic reader : 
" To my Unknown Friends and Coun- 
trymen : desiring this letter by your 
good means, or the news or copy of 
this letter, may eome into the hands 
of one or many of my acquaintance 
in limehouse or elsewhere, or in Kent, 
in Gillingham by Rochester." He 
ooQcludes with a brief appreciation of 
his adopted country, in the course of 
which he says: '^The people of this 
island of Japan are good of nature, 
courteous above measure, and valiant 
in war : their justice is severely 
executed without any partiality upon 
transgressors of the law. They are 
governed in great civility. I mean, 
not a land better governed in the 
world by civil policy." 

Probably through thdr factors, 
recently settled in Bantam, two 
copies of this letter were transmitted 
to the " Worshipfull Fellowship of the 
Merchants of Lcmdon trading into the 
East Indies." It has been said to 
have led to the opening of British 
intercourse with Japan, but this is 
a mistake, for the first English ex- 
pedition to that country under Cap- 



tain J<^ Saris had started on April 
18th, 1611, six months before it was 
written. It must have been some 
earlier letter of Adams, now lost, 
which inspired this enterprise, and in 
Saris's commission he was instructed 
to take counsel with Adams on all 
questions. It must not be supposed, 
however, that Saris was sent with 
the sole object of opening trade with 
Japan. He had other duties to per- 
form, the main object of the expedi- 
tion, as originally planned, being to 
call at Surat, where Sir Henry 
Middleton had been fostering the 
Company's interests. The East India 
merdiants had regard for their ser« 
vants' spiritual welfare as well as 
oommetdBX ends, though Foxe's Book 
OF Mabttbs can scarce have been 
cheerful reading for little groups of 
Christians living amid men of alien 
faiths who were experts in torture. 
In the forty-first article of Saris's 
instructions we read that "for the 
better comfort and recreation " of the 
footers in the Indies, the Company is 
sending " the works of that worthy 
servant of Christy Mr. William Per- 
kins, to instruct their minds and feed 
their souls with tiiat heavenly food 
of the knowledge of the truth of 
God's word, and t^e Book of Martyrs 
in two volumes, as also Mr. Hakluyt's 
Voyages to recreate their spirits with 
variety of history." 

The earlier part of Saris's voyage 
need not be dealt witii here. In 
October, 1612, he anchored o£F Ban- 
tam. There he saw Adams's letter 
of the previous year, which had 
already been answered by Augustine 
Spalding, chief merchant of the East 
India Company in Java, who sought 
further information of Japan's commer- 
cial prospects. Long before Adams's 
response to this letter reached Ban- 
tam, Saris had sailed for Japan in the 
Clovb, reaching (June 12th, 1613,) 
Hirado (then called Firando) on the 
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island of the flame name, which liee 
off Ktuahiiii the flonthem member of 
the Japanew gronp. Hirado bad kmg 
been a busy port. From an eariy 
period traveUers to or from China 
passed through it; Uie Mongols had 
Hiade it thor point of attack in their 
attempted invasion of Japan in the 
thirteenth oentorj ; in tlM sixteenth 
it was a resort for Chinese traders 
and smugglers. The Pbrtngnese had 
formerly been setUed at Hirado, and 
the Apostle of the Indies, St. Francis 
Xavier, had foonded a church there, 
while the Dutch, as we have seen, 
had set up a factory about two years 
before Saris's arrival 

He had a cordial recq>tion from 
Matsura H<Mn, the ex-daimyo of 
Hirado^ who> in accordance with 
Japanese custom, continued to ad- 
minister the disMct^ thou^ his 
nqphew or grandson, Tono Sama,^ was 
nominally in power. Both noUemen, 
attended by forty gsUeys, rowed out 
to the Clovb, and Saris led them to 
hii eaUn, where he had prepared 
a banquet and music for their 
delectation. He then handed a 
letter over bom James the Firsts 
but Matsura did not open it at 
once, saying he would await Ange's 
(Adams's) arrival. The latter was 
absent at the time on one of his 
court missions, but the daimyo under- 
took to send him a letter from the 
captain. For the next few dajn the 
English ship was a resort for the 
gaping curious of Hirado, and, ao- 
oording to Saris's journal, some of 
the Coolie Japanese ladies fell into 
an error of judgment in admiring his 
decorations. 

Giving leave to divers of the better 
sort of women to come into my cabin, 
where the picture of Yenus hung, very 
lasciviously set out, and in a great frame, 

1 An ofBdal designatton equivalent to his 
Highness. 



they fell down and worshipped it lor our 
Laa^r with shows of great devotion, telling 
me m a whispering manner (that some 
of their own companions, which were not 
so, might not near), tiiat they were 
Christftanos, whereby we pereeived them 
to be of the Portixigale-made p apist s. 

On another day : 

The king came aboard again, and 
brought four chief women with him. 
They were attired in gowns of silk, clapt 
the one sort over the other, and so girt 
to them, bare-legged, oi^F ^ V^ oi hall- 
buskins boxmd with silk nband about 
their instep ; their hair very black and 
vety long, tied up in a knot upon the 
crown in a comefy mannor : tiiefr heads 
Bo^diere shaven as the men^i were. 
They were well faced, handed and 
footed ; dear skinned and white, but 
wanting colour which they amend by 
art. . . . The king's women seemed 
to be s<miewhat bashful, but he willed 
them to be fxolie. They sang diveia 
songs and plaved upon certain instru- 
ments (whereox one did much resemble 
our lute, being beUied like it, but longer 
in the neck and fretted like ours, mit 
had only four gut-etring^. 

Matsura, who appreciated &iglidi 
cooking, especially powdtfod beef and 
porit ^'sod with onions, radishes and 
turnips,^ continued amiable and atten- 
tive to his visitors, and by his consent 
they rented a house. With about a 
third of his officers and men Saris 
took up his abode in it» and the lead, 
powder, dotii, copper and other goods 
of the cargo were stored in its go- 
down or warehouse. Saris employed 
his time in making friends with the 
merchants, Japanese and foreign, of 
the p(^ and to that end distributed 
gifts right and left^ an essential factor 
in Japanese commerce and diplomacy. 
Seven weeks slipped by without any 
more serious trouUe tiian the esca- 
pades of Chri8tq>her Evans, gunner^s 
mate, who persisted in going ashotv 
without leave and running wild there^ 
"for which cause," says the c^»tain« 
"I gave order to set him fri the 
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bilboes, wh^e before ibe boatswain 
and most of the oompanj he did most 
deqdy swear to be the destruction of 
Jade Barisy for so it pleased him to 
call me." 

On July 29tb Adams returned, 
and to Saris and Richard Cooks, 
who had come in tiie Clots as chief 
merchant^ detailed the prospects of 
Ji^MAese trade, speaking warmly of 
the natives. Saris's journal indicates 
that from the first tiiere was a cool- 
ness between the two men. They 
nibbed each other the wrong way. 
Adams was inyited to settle at the 
Kngliah factory, but preferred his own 
quarters in the town, where he had 
a St. Oecnrge's ensign flying; while 
willing to do all in his power for his 
countrymen, he had no intention of 
throwing over his clients of other 
nationalities. Saris complains that, 
whenever he wants Adam% the latter 
has an engagement elsewhere and 
says tiiat^ if wanted, he can always 
be heard of at the Dutch factory. 
Probably it was the old story: the 
official from home coming out and 
wishing to command the man on 
the spot, who knew the ways of the 
natives and to whom red tape was 
repellent, and the latter retaliating 
with independence and brusqueness 
of manner. It must be remembered 
that Adams was not yet in the service 
of Saris's employers; he was merely 
giving help and advice, and on a vital 
point his counsel was not followed. 
He was against the English factory 
bdng set up at Hirado on the con- 
fines of the empire, and urged that 
it dionld be in eastern Japan, near 
Yedo, which, as a great city and seat 
of government, oi^red an exceUent 
market. Saris, however, pleased with 
his treatment by the local ruler, Mat- 
sura, determined that Hirado should 
be the headquarters of British trade 
in Japan ; it was even with difficulty 
that Adams persuaded him to present 
No. 535. — ^voL« xc. 



his letters to Ieyasu(who in 1605 had 
delegated the Shogunate to his son, 
but still retained supreme power), 
and to that son, Hidetada. Tt^ 
daimyo provided a galley for the 
journey, and witii eighteen men, half 
of tiiem English, Saris and Adams 
set out for leyasu's court, tiien at 
Shizuoka. On the way they visited 
Kamakura and the great copper 
image of Dai Butsu, and, faitUul 
to the traditions of the British 
tourist, ''some of our people went 
into the body of it and hooped and 
hollowed, which made an exceeding 
great noise," while others inscribed 
their names on the image. 

On September 8th Saris delivered 
the royal letter to the imperial secre- 
tary, who handed it in turn to leyasu, 
court etiquette not permitting direct 
presentation. Saris then withdrew, 
and Adams was summoned for con- 
sultation, the result being that Saris 
was permitted to send in a petition, 
stating what privileges he desired, 
and duly received a charter authoris- 
ing trade all over Japan. The party 
then proceeded to Yedo, where the 
Shogun Hidetada gave it audience; 
and on the return journey four days 
were spent at Adams's house near 
Uraga, a small port outside the 
entrance to Yedo Bay. Adams took 
the opportunity to renew his counsel 
that the factory should be set up 
there, but Saris, while acknowledging 
the merits of Uraga harbour, remained 
bent on his former scheme. 

After the return to Hirado the 
breach between the two men con- 
tinued to widen. Tales were set 
afloat to Adams's disadvantage. 
Even Cocks, despite genuine friend- 
ship, a friendship apparently mingled 
with awe, writes : '' I cannot choose 
but note it down that both I myself 
and all the rest of our nation do see 
that he is much more friend to the 
Dutch than to the Englishmen, which 

B 
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are his own oountrymeiiy Qod forgive 
him." One trumpery incident caused 
much mutual irritation about this 
time. A servant of Adams's, whom 
he had left at Hirado to cater for the 
merchants, "did most unreasonably 
cosen" them; he seems, in &ct, by 
illegal commissions to have made 
about ten shillings on the wine bill. 
Saris, indignant with the man, went 
to the master. '' In friendly manner," 
he says, " I acquainted Mr« Adams in 
the presence of Mr. Cocks, of his 
man's dishonest and villainous deal- 
ing, being put in trust and to cheat 
us so unreasonable. He took it very 
evil that his servant should be so 
thought of, and so highly took his 
part, as by the persuasion of Mr. 
Cocks I did not say further, but gave 
order to Mr. Cocks to let him go no 
more to market for us." 

Adam's attitude can be attributed 
to his wider acquaintance with the 
Asiatic servant's elastic code of morals. 
A more serious cause for friction was 
of a financial nature. Saris had at 
Uraga bought for the Company some 
Kioto ware from a stock kept by 
Adams as agent for some Spaniards. 
Adams expected payment in Spanish 
ryals, then the international currency 
of the East, but Saris insisted on 
pajring Japanese money and thereby 
reduc^ the price five per cent, suc^ 
a discount being then customary. 
Adams protested that he was thus 
out of pocket, as he had to pay ryals 
to those for whom he had sold the 
goods, but Saris would not give way. 
Altogether their relations were far 
from pleasant, especially towards the 
end of the captain's stay in Japan. 
Adams could not but reflect that, so 
far, his services to the Company had 
been gratuitous ; he had received gifts 
amounting to £43, but this was not 
fair remuneration for a man to whose 
'ufluence and knowledge the success 

' the expedition was due. He was. 



indeed, entitled to a free passage 
home in Saris's ship, and leyasu had 
now consented to his going ; but the 
prospect of many months with Saris 
in the confined space of a small vessel 
cannot have been enticing, and he 
resolved to let the Clovi sail without 
him. 

Informed of this decision, Saris, 
who, however he might dislike the 
other, had to recogmse his value to 
the factory and the certainty that if 
it did not employ him some foreign 
one would, niade an ofifor for his 
services. After some negotiations 
Adams accepted a salary of £100 
a year. Eleven dajrs after the con- 
tract was signed. Saris wrote a me- 
morandum for Cocks, in which the 
references to Adams are nothing less 
than venomous. He is only fit to be 
master of the junk or an interpreter, 
requires constant supervision, and 
must not be trusted to disburse the 
Company's money. Saris, then, pro- 
fessed to believe Adams a fool, idler, 
and knave, yet left him in a respon- 
sible post at what was then a high 
salary. In the circumstances the 
latter, ignorant of the captain's 
Parthian dart, must have been well 
pleased to see the Clovb fading away 
on the horizon in December, 1613. 
Despite Saris's insinuation. Cocks 
reports to the Company in the follow- 
ing year, " I find the man tractable 
and willing to do your Worships the 
best service he may," and mentions 
that he has repaid £20 advanced by 
the Company to Mrs. Adams in 
England. 

Before Saris left, the factory was 
in working order. Cocks at its head, 
with the title of Cape-merchant^ left 
an interesting diary, from which a 
good idea of the life of the colony 
can be derived. He established two 
branch factories at Osaka and Yedo, 
each with several sub-agencies, and 
fitted out one or two oversea expedi- 
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tioiis. Adams was active on behalf 
of the Company, now overhauling 
ships, now baying and selling, now 
serving as d^>lomatist^ and in this 
last capacity sometimes displeasing 
Oocks by pro-Dutch proclivities. Thus 
in 1615 he bought a junk and, after 
refitting her, took command for a 
voyage to Siam. This was against 
the wish of leyasu, who wanted him 
to remain in Japan and o&red him 
a larger estate if he would do so. 
But Adams stuck to the Company, 
seeing in that the chance of an ulti- 
mate r^um to England. The cruise 
of the SsA Advbhtubb, as the junk 
was called, was unsuocessfuL After 
nearly foundering in a gale, she took 
refuge at the Loo Choo Islands, 
whence, owing to a mutiny of the 
crew, Adams had to put back to 
Japan. 

In the following year (1616), on 
his return from another and more 
profitable voyage to Siam in the same 
junk, he found that Cocks had been 
awaiting him to go to court for the re- 
newal of trading privileges, since 
leyasn had died and Hidetada now 
reigned alone. Procuring the new 
license was a long and tiresome busi- 
ness. For a month they lingered in 
Yedo, wasting their days in ante- 
chambers and trying to interest offi- 
cials in their cause. It was a time 
of change, and Hidetada's dislike of 
aliens was notorious. When finally 
be got his charter. Cocks apparently 
eraininfd it with no great care» for on 
his homeward journey he was sur- 
prised to hear from Hirado of serious 
restrictions being put on trade by the 
authorities. Referring to his license, 
be fotmd that the article formerly 
permitting the Knglish to trade where 
they woidd, now confined them to 
Hirado uid Nagasaki Thereasonfor 
these shrunken rights he took to be 
the Sbogon's dislike of the Spanish 
, though he had explained, 



when asked whether the English were 
not also Christians, that all friars and 
Jesuits had been turned out of Eng- 
land before he was born, and related 
the story of the Gunpowder Plot 
Renewed efforts for a full license had 
no success, the official answer being 
that nothing could be done that year. 
At the end of 1616 Adams's en- 
gagement with tiie Company expired, 
and for the future he was engaged 
partly in private trading, partly in 
diplomatic missions. For his political 
eflbrts there was an opportunity on 
the arrival of another missive from 
King James, armed with which he 
set off with Cocks to seek concessions 
from Hidetada. The same weary 
process of waiting and bribing went 
on, and with the same lack of success. 
The English were now to be restricted 
to Hirado, and Adams was entrusted 
with the task of winding up the 
branch factories. Meanwhile the 
authorities had been exercising strict 
supervision over the Hirado establish- 
ment and hampering its sales. Since 
leyasu's death there had been a 
change in their attitude to the 
English traders; the latter no longer 
dreamt of appealing to the native 
judges in any dispute. Nor was 
there trouble with the Japanese only ; 
a serious incident led to a rupture 
witii the Dutch, which had hitherto 
been avoided. There was plenty of 
trade-rivalry, but relations, if not 
cordial, had been courteous, Adatniy^ 
hand in glove with both nationalities, 
being the go-between. The Dutch, 
moreover, who carried on a brisk 
piracy, had hitherto left English 
vessels unmolested. But a great 
humiliation had now to be endured, 
the ship ATTBKDiiNOS being brought 
into Hirado harbour by a Dutch 
privateer with much firing of salutes. 
Cocks, indignant at this affinont^ sent 
a message to the Chinese trading 
colony at Nagasaki, asking it to join 
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in an appeal for josUoe to Tedo, and 
another to Adams, then at court with 
a Dutch embassy, begging him to 
wididraw from association with the 
enemies of his countrymen. He was 
not to be appeased by a call from the 
Dutch chief merchant, who came to 
esqpress his regrets and hand over the 
Attindakcb, out of which, however, 
all that could be removed had been 
taken. ''I answered," says Cooks, 
" they mig^t show themselves friends 
to the English if they liked, either 
now or hereafter, but for my part 
I did not care a halfpenny whether 
they did or no." To his disappoint- 
ment Adams did not wish to inter- 
vene in this feud, and advised him 
against going to court with his 
grievance; but Cocks, determined to 
see it through, set out. After all 
Adams met him on the way and 
accompanied him, but the Shogun 
dedined to meddle in the affidr, 
saying be was only lord of Japan, 
not lord of the sea. 

Poor Cocks returned crestfallen to 
Hirado, and things went frcMU bad to 
worse with the factory. No nxNre 
ships arrived for it, though the Dutch 
again insulted it by bringing in 
two more English prises ; brawls 
between the Englidi and other 
nationalities were frequent^ and the 
former had rank injustice if they 
appealed to law. To increase Cocks's 
worries, there were no prc^ts to be 
made, and, owing to the illness of his 
suboidinates, his books had got into 
a muddle. " Qod send us weU out of 
Japan, for I doubt it will be every 
day worse than ever," is one of the 
gloomy entries in his diary. 

It was during this time of British 
decadence in Japan that William 
Adams died. He had all along 
played for his own hand, but one 



of his last recorded actions was 
assisting two Englishman to escape 
from Dutch activity. The news of 
his death reached England in the 
following words of good Mr. Cocks, 
a forgiving soul, for the departed had 
sometimes been a thorn in his side. 

Our good friend Captain WHUam 
Adams, who was so long before us in 
Japan, departed out of this world the 
Idth of Ifi^laat [i.0. in 1090] and made 
Mr. Wql Eaton and mvsdf his overseers, 
giving the one half of his estate to his 
wife and child in England, and the other 
half to a son and a daughter he hath in 
Jttpan. ... I cannot but be sorzow- 
fof for the loss of such a man as Captain 
William Adams was, he having been in 
such favour with two Emperors of Japan, 
as never was Christian in these parts of 
the world, and mi^t freely have entoed 
and had q>eech with the Emperors, when 
many Japan kings stood without and 
could not be permitted. And this 
Emperor hath confirmed the lordship to 
his son, which the other Emperor gave 
to his father. 

The cause of Adams's death is un- 
known, as weU as the age at which 
it took place. Probably he was from 
fifty-seven to sixty. Despite his tra- 
ditional burial near Yedo, Pktrfessor 
Biess conjectures that be died at 
Hirado, as his inventory was drawn 
up in the English factory within six 
dajTS of his death. That &ct<Mry 
was not destined to survive hx long. 
After a period during which Dutch 
and English worked harmoniously in 
Japan, the massacre at the 8pice 
Islands in 1623, Ux which Cromwell 
later exacted an indonnity, brought 
about a .final rupture. Soon after- 
wards the English Company withdrew 
entirely from Japanese trade, having 
in ten years incurred a net loss of 
about £40,000. 

William O. Hutchisov. 
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Ih England the study of crime, its 
causes and its core, is the hobby of a 
few, but it should be, and is, the 
business of many oatdde the ranks 
of those officially engaged in the 
detec^on and punishment of criminals. 
Of this study the prison is an impor- 
tant dqMurtment, thoagh by no means 
so important as is generally imagined. 
DiBcipline is maintained in the State, 
no less than in the army and in 
mbofAB, not so much by fear of 
ponishmenti as by educating the 
common-sense of ttie many to the 
knowledge that submission to 
authority is the best policy for the 
individual, as it is for the community. 
Tbe forces arrayed against each other 
are^ then, on the one hand the baser 
axyi more short-sighted instincts of 
human nature, which, in an environ- 
ment of bodily and mental disease, 
po y erty, dnmkenness, insanitary 
dwellings and evil tradition, tend 
towards crime; on the other hand, 
medical science^ religion, domestic 
fos, philanthropy, and all the 
madiinery of local government To 
these latter the prison, — that is to 
say, punishment — ^is but a humble 

In the mind of the casual observer, 
however, the position that the prison 
holds is something very diflferent. 
For him an atmosphere of romance 
is areated by the stories of Chillon, 
of Bruce and tiie spider, and of the 
prison-breaking exploits of Jack 
Sheppard. His curiosity is aroused 
by its apparent mystery, by the 
reticoice of the officials, by its very 
form, and by the idea that it may 
be the tempcnrary home of some crimi- 



nal notoriety ; while, if of finer 
feeling, he may be moved to pity for 
the sufferings which he imagines are 
being borne by f ellow-ereatures within 
its walls. To satisfy the appetite of 
such a public, there has <rf recent 
years been a steady flow of books on 
prisons by ex-prisoners and others. 
Nearly thirty years ago Fiv£ Years' 
PsNAL SuBvrruDB had more than a 
temporary success, for it was one of 
the causes which gave birth to Lord 
Kimberley's Commission on the Penal 
Servitude Acts. Latw came Mr. 
Michael Davitt's Lsavbs from a 
Prison Diart, a book which gratified 
the taste for morbid things, and is, 
furthermore, full of curious studies of 
criminal types ; while of another class 
is the series of Sobkks from a Silsnt 
World, sketches depicting the prison 
and the prisoner as seen by an intelli- 
gent visitor, drawn with a delicate 
touch, and alive with sympathy for 
human suffidring and human weakness. 
The vogue of this personal and de- 
scriptive class of reading shows the 
hold that the prison has on the 
popular imagination, and accounts for 
the multiplication of books of prison 
experiences during the last few years ; 
by the appearance, for example, of 
I^AL Sbrvitudb by an ex-convict, 
whose identity was hardly concealed 
under the initials W. B. N., of 

TWKNTT-FIVB TrARS IN SbVENTBXN 

Prisons by a gaol-bird of wide experi- 
ence, and by a series of articles in a 
popular magazine, the work of another 
ex-convict, which he entitled Fivb 
Trars Puial. 

Everything depends upon the point 
of vieWy and later on I shall have 
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aomething to ny about that taken by 
writers from the outside^ men of letters 
and officials. For tiie moment^ how- 
ever, it is necessary, in order to assess 
the value of the descripti<ms and 
criticisms set forth in these three 
works, to examine the point of view 
of the ex-convict Circumstances 
have given to me the opportunity of 
seeing something of a sufficient num- 
ber of men who have served their 
time to gain a fair insight into the 
salient characteristics common to the 
members of the class, — a temperament, 
self-conscious, vain, credulous, and 
sanguine; and although, without a 
personal knowledge of the writers in 
question, it is impossible to describe 
their several characteristics, it is not 
unfair to assume that they possess 
those which are ccMnmon to the ex- 
convicts whom one has studied. And 
the assumption is justified by an 
examination of the books. Moreover 
the abnormal atmosphere of convict^ 
as of monastic, life tends to produce 
a form of hysteria whidi, in the case 
of the monk, induces a state of spiritual 
exaltation, and in the case of the 
prisoner, who lacks the monkish ideals, 
shows itself in an exaggeration of his 
temperamental defects. So much for 
the psychology of the point of view. 
As to its material side^ one need not 
be a criminal to sympathise witti the 
prisoner, who» naturally, is not pre- 
judiced in favour of the authority 
holding him in dieck; in fact, it is 
this sympathy which in weaker mem- 
bers of the community is liable to be 
perverted by the class of literature 
under review into that dangerous 
channel of humanitarianism which is 
cruel in its kindness. In reading 
these books by ex-convicts one is struck 
with the way in which trivial incidents 
are exaggerated, with the generalisa- 
tions deduced from isolated facts, and 
with the narrowness and the distorted 
perspective of the outlook* But con- 



sidering the surroundings of the 
writers, the fBct that they are out off 
from ccMnmunication with the wcNrld 
at large^ these i^pparent peculiarities 
are not unnaturaL 

In a community of whidi evwyone 
is a member against his will, in which 
everyone is suflbring under a sense 
of gross injustice (for convicts, we read, 
have the gift of persuading themselves 
that either their conviction was un- 
merited or that the sentence was out 
of all proportion to the crime), where 
men have to be kept in hand by strict 
discipline, who are accustomed to act 
either on the impulse of passion or 
with calculation for their own inter- 
ests, without any regard to the loss or 
suffioring enjoined on others, — ^in such 
a community one should not be dis- 
appointed at finding the etiiical and 
social stfMidards set rather low down. 
For reading between the lines one 
discovers that there is a standard of 
public opinion in a convict priscm, and 
that there are many who do not act 
up to its level. The anti-social in- 
stinct of some of these men is such 
that they are incapable of living 
even with their fellow-sinners without 
scheming for their own aggrandise- 
ment at a comrade's expense. In 

TWKNTT-FrVB TXABS IN SSVXNTBBH 

Prisons there is an account of a 
quarrel between two convicts, origin- 
ating in one suspecting the other of 
having betrayed him to the authori- 
ties in the matter of some contraband 
article, which ended in the weaker 
man being thrown into a brick-kiln. 
W. B. N. recounts several incidents 
of a similar nature, as does the author 
of FiVB TsABS Pbnal. The proverb 
which implies the existence of honour 
among thieves would seem to receive 
its quietus in prison, if we are to 
believe the stories told in these books ; 
and, perhaps, it is as wdl for the 
authorities that it should be so^ for 
it appears that a combination of any 
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importance among prisoners is always 
betrayed before the climax arriyes. 

Aiuither feature of prison life seems 
to be its gossip and its credulity. 
One reads of an incident quickly be- 
coming known all over the prisoui 
and one wonders mildly why the role 
of silence exists; but keeping in 
view the circomscribed ontlook of the 
gossipera, one does not wonder at 
their abnormal credulity. An essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of gossip, 
whether in the cathedral close or the 
wards of a prison, is the capacity for 
accepting it as truth, and the degenera- 
tion of the critical powers which makes 
this capacity is, in both places, a 
result of monotonous surroundings, 
and lack of interest in the doings of 
the world outside. But in the con- 
vict prison this lack of interest is 
caused by the enforced absence of 
news ; it is not inherent. On the 
contrary, next to an illicit supply of 
tobacco, a page of a newspaper 
surreptitiously introduced would com- 
mand the greatest price ; and accord- 
ing to the writer of Fnra TiabsPbkal 
sudi luxuries are all too common, 
as^ consequently, must be the venal 
warder. But the stories of this man, 
who^ by the way, has also contributed 
priaoQ experiences to weekly and daily 
p^wrs, are so surprising that they 
most be taken with a grain of salt^ 
more especially as he is at pains to 
record die statement that he has 
Buflbred from the morphia habit, a 
habit which does not» to say the least 
of it, exercise a restraining influence 
on the imagination of its victims. 

I have hinted earlier at the vanity 
and self-oonsdousness of the criminal 
tjrpe^ and they are well illustrated in 
prison literature. The fact that a 
man should find satisfaction in seeing 
his name on the title-page of a book 
as its author is in ordinary circum- 
stances natural and by no means 
blameworthy ; but to obtain such 



gratification at the cost of reminding 
relatives and friends of his moral 
downfall shows a want of self-respect 
bordering on vain-gloriousness. Ihe 
line taken by one of these writers 
who palliates lus crime at the expense 
of the man whom he defrauded, of 
the judge who sentenced him, and of 
ihe Press which approved his sen- 
tence^ is rather depressing, but is 
typical of the whole. In tact, the 
oiUy real interest of these books lies 
in the sidelights which they throw 
on the psychology of criminals, and, 
indirectly, on the effioot which im- 
prisonment has on the character and 
temperament of those who have been 
through it. When we come to search 
for suggestions as to improvements in 
the system, the field is found to be 
barren, for the prisoner's view is 
necessarily narrow. The detail which 
offends him fills lus mental vision, 
whether it be a question of diet or 
of discipline ; and these two features, 
in one form or another, would appear 
to obscure all oihers. From the 
praise bestowed on the medical de- 
partmenti and knowing the supre- 
macy of the doctor on questions of 
food in all public institutions, it is 
difficult to believe that any prisoner 
sufibrs in consequence of the insuffi- 
ciency of his rations, or from their poor 
quantity. One need not be a great 
administrator, or even an experienced 
housekeeper, to see that sufficiency 
without waste can only be attained it 
the members of the community mess 
together. Then an average of con- 
sumption can be arrived at and there 
will be no waste ; but for disciplinary 
reasons we may take it that prisoners' 
messes would be impracticable. At 
all events they have to take their 
meals apart^ each in his own cell, and 
a fixed ration must be issued to each 
man. This, we understand, can be 
supplemented by the doctor, so none 
can be said to go hungry. On the 
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other handi there moat be a Urge 
amoont of wMte, for those who baye 
more than they require cannot give 
the sorploa to their nei^boors, and 
with cellalar catering it cannot be 
avoided. On one question, — that of 
the evib of association in convict 
prisons withont a more highly de- 
veloped system of ckssifioation — con- 
vict-authors agree. At present the 
line is drawn between men under- 
going their first term of imprisonmmt 
and the remainder; and considering 
that a sentence of penal servitude is 
never awarded for a first oflbnce, 
except in cases of grave crimes of 
passion or of serious fraud by one in 
a position of trust, the latter by men 
of education and with family ties 
which will probably prevent their 
being drawn iiito the vortex of crime, 
we can appreciate W. B. N.'s pointy 
when he suggests that association 
among themselves by men of this 
class is not likely to be materially 
injurious. But as to the others, 
looking at the question from the 
broad point of view of worldly ex- 
perience, no one can doubt that the 
standard of the coomiunity wiU be 
formed on the lines of the strongest 
personality. In a community com- 
posed of men whose power of resist- 
ance to temptation was not strong 
enough to restrain them from a first 
lapse, whose moral strength has neces- 
sarily grown weaker with each suc- 
ceeding fall, there cannot be one 
whose infiuence for good is suflS- 
dently potent to sway his com- 
panions. Qiven, then, an atmoq>here 
of evil, it may be assumed that the 
personality of the man who has had 
most success in crime, or most ex- 
perience of prisons, or is the most 
daring in defiance of authority, wiU 
set the tone. Under such conditions, 
we must take it that^ except in the 
case of those segregated as first 
ofienders, a convict prison is more 



punitive than reformative. That is 
the worst that can be furiy said ; but 
in his criticisms of the system the 
man who has spent twenty-five years 
in seventem prisons is not quite 
logical. "So long," he writes, ''as 
tl^ present gang system obtains, a 
force is at work which can produce 
but one result, viz., the manufacture 
of criminals. Every working party in 
every prison in the country is an 
incubator, and produces through the 
infallible law <rf cause and effect, a 
daily Iwood of criminal chickens." 
The point of this passage turns upon 
the words manvfadure and ineubaior; 
but a manufiu:itory deals with raw 
materia], and an incubator with a 
form of life which has not yet tskea 
shape. If the recruits who join the 
gangs of convict prisons were made 
of the raw material of innocence, or 
were filled with the negative virtues 
and the interesting possibilities of an 
egg> the metaphor would be abso- 
lutely true. It must be remembered, 
however, that the manufacturing and 
hatching processes have been con- 
suomiated outside the prison, that the 
manuftustory and the incubator are to 
be found in tiiose conditi<ms of life 
enumerated at the comm^icement of 
this article as working towards crime; 
the results of which only reach i^ 
prison when they have drifted through 
the preventive and reformatory agen- 
cies set up to save them. It is not 
fair to say that the prison manufac- 
tures criminals ; on the other hand, 
statistics of reconvictions show that 
it does not reform them; therefore, 
say the convict and the unf^ilo- 
sophical observer, the prison is a 
failure. The student of criminology, 
however, must take a broader view. 
The reason for the existence of ci^ital 
punishment is the hope that it may 
deter others bom committing murder. 
Similarly, the only reason for the 
imprisonment of a man, whose cure 
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will not probably be efSboted by it, 
ii the oertAtnty that if he went 
vapuilshed others would be more 
Kkky to follow in his footsteps, to 
their own condemnation and to the 
undoing of the oommonity. Some 
form of punishment must be kept in 
hand for the deterrence of those who 
are not amenable to social laws, and 
dnUsation has hitherto failed to 
erolTe anything better than depriva- 
tion of liberty under penal conditions. 
What form those conditions take in 
this country is the feature in prison 
titerature which interests the general 
puUic, for a knowledge of the existing 
state of things is necessary before 
improvements can be consid^«d. To 
attain such knowledge a perusal of 
these books will be found useful; 
though, as has been said before, the 
student of criminology will look 
mainly for side-lights on the varying 
criminal individualities, and to the 
views which the writers express on 
the results of prison treatment upon 
themselves and others. But when we 
come to examine criticisms and re- 
commendations, taking first him of 
the twenty-five years' experience, the 
results are disappmnting. He sug- 
gests that the *' commercial element 
in die employment of convict labour " 
diould be eliminated, for to this he 
attributes the ^promiscuous associa- 
tioo,'* being apparently under the 
impression that it is witii a view to 
making prisons self*8upporting that 
such association exists. If this be 
the idea of the Home Office, it cannot 
be congratulated on success, for the 
estimates for the Department are still 
considerable, nor do they show any 
sign of annual decrease. It is gener- 
ally suj^posed that the associated work 
in convict prisons was adopted as 
being more humane than the alterna- 
tive of keeping a man in a cell by 
himself for a long term of years; 
wh3e in the ordinary local prisons 



the opposition of Trade Unions to the 
State-supported output of manufac- 
tures is said to mi^e it exceedin^y 
difficult to find profitable or even 
useful work for their inmates. The 
military element he also thinks too 
strong in prison administration. That 
is a moot point, but as he goes on to 
suggest more highly paid officials as 
an alternative, we fear that the econo- 
mising spirit of the Treasury will bar 
a trial. Under another heading it 
is suggested that ''an opportunity 
should be given to every person to 
start life afresh under favourable con- 
ditions.'' The Discharged Prisoners' 
Aid Society exists to ensure such 
chances to those willing to make use 
of them ; but^ it is suggested. County 
Councils should establish public work- 
shops to meet this need, or, ftuling 
that, a larger sum of money should 
be handed over to prisoners on dis- 
charge than is now the rule. The 
efficacy of the latter does not strike 
one as being demonstrated, whfle, if 
local authorities are to set up public 
workshops, it should be in the in- 
terests, primarily, of those who have 
not yet fallen into paths of crime. 
Another suggestion is the institution 
of "mutual improvement" classes in 
convict prisons, and the author thinks 
that a "counteracting influence" to 
the "vicious agencies" would be so 
produced. If worked by carefully 
selected instructors from outside^ such 
an institution might have good results; 
but the "mutual" idea, for reasons 
stated previously by this writer him- 
self, would tend to vice rather than 
to reformation. That a free interview 
with a parent, a wife^ or a child 
would produce a "wonderful offset 
upon most men," and that the encour- 
agement of instrumental music in 
prisons would operate powerfully as 
a reforming agency, are the two final 
suggestions. 

It has been said that the view of 
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the oonviot is narrow ; and if these 
six soggestions embody the experi- 
ences of twenty-five years, we are 
justified in our conclusion. W. B. N. 
suggests improvements in food« more 
especially in the matter of vegetables, 
and an extension of the prii^eges of 
talking and of earning remission 
amongst the less hardened, and then 
devotes himself to the inequalities of 
sentences. The first two are worth 
consideration; the third, by hr the 
most important, lands us at the door 
of a very serious and insurmountable 
probleuL The fact is that in the 
administration of criminal law the 
only &ctor that is constant is the 
prison. There nothing is left to 
chance; neither senUmentality mnr 
passion pan alter the course of events, 
tor the nature of imprisonment is laid 
down by statute, and its details are 
filled in by orders of tiie Secretary 
of State amplified by instructions 
from the Prisons Board. The once 
convicted criminal thus knows what 
form his punishment will take^ if he 
is caught and convicted; but his 
capture will depend very largely on 
th« intelligence of the police and his 
own cunning, both varying factors. 
If caught, the skill of his advocate 
and the dulness or sympathy of a jury 
may ward off conviction ; and if con- 
victed, his sentence may be for any 
term, from one day to a long period 
of penal servitude^ depending, in part, 
upon the gravity of his ofifence, and, 
in part, upon the temperament and 
prejudices of the presiding judge. As 
W. B. N. points out^ and iUustrates, 
this last &ctor introduces an enor- 
mous element of chance; but until 
all men's minds are equally balanced, 
— >when judges would become unneces- 
sary—or until a fixed ratio of punish- 
ment is laid down for every variety 
of offimce, this uncertainty must exist. 
And the adoption of the latter system 
would probably lead to more hardship 



than does the present one, for it 
would be obviously impossible to 
provide for circumstances which are 
never the same in any two cases. 

Two chapters of Pxhal Sxbvitudb 
are devoted to criticising certain 
articles in the Ltmdon daily journals 
and some papers contributed by Mr. 
Gtocnge Griffith to Fbabsoh's Maoa- 
ziFS. The latter have recently been 
repuUished in book form, wiUi a 
number of other articles descriptive 
of prisons by the same writer. 
W. B. N. comments severely on the 
mention of his own and other names 
by one or othar of these journalists ; 
and the fact that any individual, 
while behind the barrier, should be 
brought before the public in a 
descriptive article on a prison, is 
certainly in questionable taste. The 
diffisrences between the author of 
Pbkal Sbbvitudb and Mr. Griffith 
are, however, principally concerned 
with details, on which the former, 
as an inhabitant of Parkhurst Prison 
for several years, is more likely to 
bo accurate than the casual risitor. 
The statement of the latter that his 
articles were ''passed as correct" by 
both the governor of the estaUish- 
ment in question and by the Prison 
Comnussion is hardly satisfying; for 
it appears to the outsider that the 
duties of these authorities would be 
completed when they had satisfied 
themselves that there was nottiing in 
the articles subversive of dimpUne 
or detrimental to the public interest. 
This little passage of arms between 
the writer from inside the prison and 
the looker-on from without is only 
alluded to here to assist us in judging 
of the value of the pdnt of view of 
the latter. The descriptions of the 
places visited, as well as the illustra- 
tions in the book, appear to be full 
and detailed, but in reading Sidx- 
UQRTs OK CowiCT LiFB ouo docs not 
feel that one has got any further, 
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either in. the imravelling of the 
pfoUems of penology, or in acquaint- 
aooe with the convict from the 
psychological standpdnt 

Of a more weighty calibre were the 
series of articles published in Th£ 
Daily Majl last October. Though 
the writer, seemingly, started on his 
task with little knowledge of the 
subject, he was evidently equipped 
with a keen power of observation, 
and perhaps had facilities denied to 
less fortunate journalists. Certainly 
his articles, whether descriptive of 
prisons or descriptive of their work 
and results, leave the reader with 
a feding that he has learned some- 
things and with an appetite for 
more. Here, again, we have an in- 
stance of the observations of the 
onlooker being checked by a critic 
from inside, for this series of papers 
was followed by two articles written 
by an ex-convict of superior intelli- 
gence and with some gifts of composi- 
tion. Unfortunately for the enquirer, 
his articles are maned by a personal 
faittomess which makes one distrust 
his fiaimess as a critic; and he falls 
into the same error that we have 
noticed on a previous page, namely, 
basing lus argument against the 
prison system on the fallacy that 
good men are made evil by its 
influence. The fact being that the 
elimination d first offenders from 
the sphere of habitual criminals is a 
safeguard against the propaganda of 
crime whidi is so sedidously insisted 
upon by the ex-convict. 

Books which deal with penology, 
that is to say with punishment as 
a branch of social science, are not 
numerous in this country, tiM>ugh 
they range from PBmoiPLBS op 
MoBALS AND Lkgislation, first pub- 
lished over one hundred and twenty 
years ago^ and in its later editions 
developing the utilitarian philosophy 
of Jeremy Bentham, to Punishmknt 



AKD Reformation by an American 
(Dr. F. H. Wines) and Mr. Havelock 
Ellis's Ths Cbimikal. Of this more 
serious form of prison literature, the 
student will find Dr. Wines's book 
the most comprehensive guide to tiie 
knowledge of criminological matters 
yet published. In this article^ how- 
ever, it was intended to deal with the 
literature of the prison rather than of 
penology, and these books are only 
mentioned for the guidance of anyone 
who may desire to pursue the subject 
from the concrete to the abstou^. 
On the other hand, having dealt with 
the point of view of the prisoner and 
of the outside observer, it is but fair 
to glance at the official view as set 
forth in the Annual Report of the 
Commissioners of Prisons. A blue- 
book is not the most attractive form 
of reading; and this particular volume 
with its statistics and returns, its 
reports by governors, chaplains and 
medical officers, containing none of 
those exciting tales which adorn the 
pages of an ex-convict's book, would 
not appeal to the general public. 
There are, nevertheless, in the Report 
passages full of hopefulness and point- 
ing towards progress. It has been 
suggested more than once in this 
paper that the prison, as a punitive 
instrument, is the last resort of civili- 
sation in its war against crime, and 
no one will deny that the less punish- 
ment there is, commensurate with the 
public safety, the better. It is, then, 
more than satisfactory to see en- 
deavours being made to reduce the 
punishment of the prison at both ends 
of the scale, substituting for it, in the 
case of the class called juvoiile adults, 
a reformative treatment ; and for the 
hopelessly irreclaimable^ putting forth 
a scheme, the details of which are not 
more than hinted at, under which 
these people shall be restrained from 
depredations on society under con- 
ditions, irksome no doubt, but not 
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ponitiTe. These two eehemee, of 
whidi the former is in its inlsnoj and 
the latter bat foreshadowed, will, as 
they devel<q>e^ narrow the field of 
punishment on both sides. We may 
coant upon the new treatment ot 
these youths as yet another obstacle 
that the yoong criminal most pass 
before his downward career lands him 
in a state of habitual criminality. 
Already, we learn from the Report^ 
steps are to be taken to multiply 
these establishments, by allocating a 
a part of certain prisons in different 
parts of the country to the reception 
of juvenile adults. So far Borstal 
has been the scene of the experiment 
in the case ot youths committed to 
terms of imprisonment, and Dartmoor 
in the case ot those sent to penal 
servitude ; and the officials in charge 
of both these estabUshm^its spesJc 
h<q>efully ot success. 

The Prison Board is to be con- 
gratulated on their two new schemes 



for dealing with crime; on the one 
hand, a purgatory in which the erimin- 
ally-incUned youth may be purified, 
as well as punished, and so have a 
chance of social salvation; and on 
the other, a limbo for the detention 
of habitual and professional organisers 
of crime, on whom experience has 
shown that punishment has no effect, 
but whose seclusion is necessary aa 
a safeguard to the community at 
large, and as a means of preventing 
contamination. When Uiese two 
develq>ments have become mature, 
and if means ot carrying out a stricter 
classification ot the criminals who 
belong to neither of these categoriea 
can hd arrived at, the convict-writer 
of the future will no longer be able to 
allege, as he so often does now, in 
excuse for his criminality, that his 
evil propensities have heia in cre a se d 
by contact with others worse than 
himself under the roof of a prison. 
CBncmoLOGiiT. 
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Thb recent diaensttoii about the 
Engliah dmna has done some good, 
in bringing the matter to a d^Bnite 
imie by asking the qaeetion, can the 
ED^^iah theatre be anything bnt a 
bodnees oarried <m for profit t Sir 
Squire Bancroft answered the question 
vben he declared that he kept a shop 
sad oondnoted it on the shopkeeper's 
principles. That was more sensible 
sad uKwe honest than talking about 
the artistic mission of the commercial 
theatre. We have gained something 
snd deared onr minds of cant when 
we recognise that the first and last 
aim of the English theatre is to make 
money. It may have other aims, 
sndi as the glorification of individual 
sctors with die consequent distortion 
ol a play's natural constructioni but 
these aims are not general, nor openly 
avowed. 

In tsct^ the theatrical manager is 
in the same position as any other 
dMpkeeper; he can live only by pleas- 
ing his customers. The theatrical, 
ISkd the drapery, trade has its lead- 
ing estabUshments, its Bond Street 
houses, its suburban emporiums, and 
its little shops in back streets. The 
sales indic ate the means, knowledge, 
intelligence^ and ideals of the patrons 
who are attracted and retained by 
the enterprise and shrewdness of the 
diopkeeper, and particularly by the 
judgment he shows in selecting the 
seascn's novelties. The intelHgent 
tradesman sees, and the most intelli- 
gent sees first, a change in his clients' 
taste. If through Buskin, (NT William 
Morris, or South Kensington, they 
have beard of art^ the intelligent 
gives them art-fabrics and 



art-furniture, varying the fabrics and 
patterns as required. But he does 
not go about claiming to be an artist, 
and declaring that lus object in life 
is to create a love of the Beautiful. 
He is satisfied with his profits. Hie 
Uieatrical manager goes to work in 
the same way. He has his spring 
shows and lus autumn shows, and he 
sets off his wares with idealism or 
romanticism, with art or poetry as 
he thinks best These are only the 
lures for his public, the means to 
his profits. Unfortunately, the com- 
mercial manager makes tl^ mistake 
which the draper avoids; he will go 
about saying that he lives for art 
and poetry, and aU the other pretty 
things. He deceives himself and the 
truUi is not in him. He cannot 
affiwrd to live for poetry and art : at 
the best he can do so only so far as 
his public will let him ; and we know 
the sort of art and how much of it 
the commercial manager's customers 
want. So far as it is art^ it is the 
spectacular art which uses colour and 
light, scenery, crowds, and costumes 
tor sensuous eiflfeots. The large stages 
and the mechanical resources of the 
modem theatre are favourable to 
spectacle whidi sometimes deserves 
to rank as an artistic creation. The 
attraction of colour, of ordered move- 
ment^ and of balanced mass is uni- 
versal; but the pleasure it gives is 
scarcely intellectual. The love of 
a show is common to the women of 
the people and the women of society, 
and to the men of all classes whose 
senses and minds are as those of a 
little child. Hie masque^ which was 
also a show, was immiensely popular 
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in EngUnd in the spacious days of 
great Elisa and the less spaoioas days 
of James Stuart Spectacle is the 
modem form, and when it is well 
done there is nothing to say against 
it, except that it is not dramatic ; it 
reduces drama to a mere accessory. 
Spectacle, because it is a living, 
natural, and progressive art^ will 
probably kill drama. Buskin opened 
tiie eyes of the English people, and 
now that they have been educated 
beyond the primary contrasts, they 
can enjoy refinements of colour and 
tone which did not exist for the early 
Victorians. It is a great gwi, though 
not a gain to drama, and if the taste 
for spectacle continues to grow, the 
dramatic part of it will be repre- 
sented by the commercial manager 
standing at the proscenium delivering 
explanatory verse, while objects and 
creatures of surpassing beauty defile 
before a succession of panorama- 
doths. 

That^ or something of the kind, 
will probably be the sde advance in 
the art of the theatre if playgoers 
continue to educate their eyes and 
neglect their intellects. The present 
discussion began with the reformers 
saying that we had no national 
ti^atre. The apologists d the com- 
mercial theatre rent the cbuds with 
denials and protestations, and quoted 
the receipts of box-offices. They as- 
serted that the English people had a 
national drama which they loved next 
after their national Church and ttieir 
national sport. They argued that, 
just as every nation has tite laws it 
deserves, so it has the drama it de- 
serves, an argument (if it be one) 
which anyone can meet by denying 
the premiss and the analogy as welL 
No one on either side has told us 
what he understands by national 
drama. Perhaps it is an innate idea, 
or it may be that exactness is con- 
sidered pedantic and likely to pre- 



vent controversialists from arguing 
high and low and round about them. 
Even at that cost it is better to 
know what we are talking about^ and 
greatly daring I will hazard a defini- 
tion. National drama is the kind of 
draoia which reflects the temper, man- 
ners, thought^ and custom peculiar to 
any country. 

Let us test our plays by this defini- 
tion and see how far they reflect our 
national life. There is the important 
matter of religion. How far does our 
drama reflect the religious life of the 
nation t So far as Thb Sign of thk 
Cnoes. Even the commercial apolo- 
gists see tiie inadequacy of this re- 
flection, and yieM the point by saying 
that it is irreverent to treat sacred 
themes in the theatre. The Greeks 
did not think so, nor the Christiana 
of the ages of faith. Modem France 
and Gennany produce religious plays. 
England does not and cannot; and 
when we allow ministers of religion 
on the stage, the Anglican dergyman 
is an examine of benignant and gen- 
tlemanlike piety, the Nonconformist 
an obvious hypocrite, and the Catholic 
priest ascetic in England, jovial in 
Ireland, and diplomatic in ^e Latin 
countries. Surely the gifts of Provi- 
dence are not distributed wiUi such 
mechanical exactitude. However that 
may be, there is clearly no place for 
religion on the English stage, and 
thero is <»ie vital element of sodety 
ruled out d the drama. 

Let us next take politics. Now, 
people do not agree on politics, and 
disagreements may fnoduce disorder, 
and nothing hurts business so much as 
disorder or the fear of it. The theatre, 
managers say, gets a bad name with 
respectable people ydio have no poli- 
tics. I am sorry txx this, because I 
am sure that there is good dramatic 
material in politics. What an admir- 
able political play Lord Beaconsfidd 
could have written 1 And is not the 
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oommerciftl manager like all capitalists 
rather timorous? I should not damage 
the theatre if my neighbour showed 
excessiye (and unreasonable) delight 
in the Conservative speeches; I should 
possess my soul in peace, knowing 
that my man would have his turn 
befcnre long. And that of course is 
niist most people would do. To see 
the female politician on the stage, 
and the duchess who makes or 
unmakes ministries in the society- 
p^wrs ! And then the scope for in- 
trigue ! But it is all a vain dream ; 
there is no room for politics in the 
Rngiiiili drama. 

These explosive themes, however, 
do not exhaust life. There is the 
vast field of character conditioned 
by occupation; the professions, com- 
merce, and labour. In this field 
the novelists have found their best 
material Their doctors, lawyers, par- 
scms, shopkeepers, farmers, and la- 
bourers are human beings whom we 
love or hate just as if they were 
alive. We know their looks and 
^»eech and gait and habitual ges- 
tures. The course and accidents of 
their lives make the plot and in- 
cidents of great novels. The ambi- 
Utions of lawyers, the ideals of 
doctors, the aflhirs of merchants, and 
the petty commerce of the small shop 
h(M. the stuff of pathos, humour, 
and tragedy ; but not in the theatre. 
Tliere they must creep into the husks 
of conventional types ; they lose their 
individuality, and in the dry air of 
the stage the juices of their vitality 
evaporate. They degenerate into bits 
of character and comic relief if they 
•re lawyers or doctors; men of science 
and scholars are usually represented 
as little better than fools outside their 
own professions ; the lower middle- 
dass are either comic absurdities with 
ridiculous names such as Tickletop 
and Gkishington, or in serious plays 
they are mere figure-heads. 



It seems a pity. Allowing for the 
difiference of method, surely what is 
interesting in the literary form could 
be made interesting in the dramatic 
form. The fortunes of a business 
firm have dramatic possibilities which 
would be effective on the stage if 
faithfully observed and ^thfully 
presented. If we can scarcely expect 
to recognise the partners, perhaps the 
managers, or at least the clerks, are 
persons within our knowledge. At 
less effort, though with less awe, we 
could understand them better tiian 
the sumptuous aristocrats whose emo- 
tions are always but dimly realised by 
commoners. Why then is the drama 
implicit in the lives of the English 
people never seen on the stage t It 
is conventionalised in domestic plays 
and caricatured in melodrama. Why 
do we never get the real thing? 

It is partly, I take it^ because the 
English are a deferential people, 
partly because they are sentimental 
materialists (a combination that is 
supposed to produce idealism), and 
partly for another reason. The 
deferential Englishman likes to see 
lords and ladies on the stage just as 
he likes to see them in cocked hats 
and tiaras in the illustrated papers, 
or joking with difficulty in Punch. 
He does not think that they are 
over-represented on theatrical pro- 
grammes, or that their importance in 
plays is so much greater than it is in 
the actual world. To him they are 
an ambition and an ideal. Aristo- 
crats fill him with awe, millionaires 
strike him with terror; their mis- 
fortunes inspire him with pity, and in 
that way he gets the Aristotelian 
katharsis. The idealist who hates 
everything that he calls low will not 
have common people on the stage 
unless they are amusing or contemp* 
tible. So the drunken and un- 
licensed plumber becomes the repre- 
sentative of the English working 
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climei That plumber shows how 
far we have got towards a natioaal 
drama. 

Ihe other reason is that which 
prevents the ocnnmercial manager 
bom eiqdoiting (as he would say) 
the play of oontempcnrary life. He 
is not prejudioed against such plays : 
he is as ready to make money oat of 
truth as out of falsehood ; but he is 
in the hands of his paymasters. One 
thing his audienoe will not suffer; 
they will not see their daily lives, the 
details of their business, the way they 
make their fortunes, and the way they 
realise their social aspirations, put 
upon the stage for the delight and 
edification of their neighbours and 
aoquaintances. They shrink from 
seeing thomselves r^ected on the 
stage. This also is idealism. 

The obscure mental processes of 
tiiese dasses have produced a rule of 
etiiics which recognises how hard it is 
to make a decent income and keep 
your wife and family in a fair posi- 
tion, which says that we are all in 
the same boat and declares that the 
unpardonable sin is, in the elegant 
language of our day, to give the show 
away. This rule ocmdenms most of 
. whs^ is true in literature and drama. 
It is the exceeding bitter cry of the 
Ephesian silversmiths; Ephesus and 
England are at one. The average 
man cares very little about truth in 
literature or art, but he cares very 
much for keeping himself and his wife 
and family in that state of suburban 
society to which he has been called. 
Naturally the commercial manager 
leaves truth out of his plays, and the 
national drama languishes. 

There is cme test that should bo 
applied, because it seems to give the 
oonmiercial drama a chance. Its 
i^pologists have no difficulty in show- 
ing that it has little or nothing to do 
with intellect; but in the domain of 
feeling it rules paramount. It appeals 



directly to the primary universal in* 
stincts, which are common to men 
and the other animals. Time, and 
the revolving ooaoona, and the high 
rents of theatres in central London, 
have largely restricted the peculiar 
domain of the drama. Few of the 
elementary instincts pay on the stagey 
and as a matter oi fact, they are 
reduced to the emotion of love. We 
regret the fact, and hope to be 
compensate by the perfection that 
comes from concentration. Passion 
is the most dramatic form of this 
emotion, yet passion is unknown on 
the modem stage. All the sub- 
varieties of love can be seen there; 
the tender, the lady-like, the ''nice,'' 
and the joUy, but not passion, not tl^ 
one and highest form of love that 
ought to be there. I remember see* 
ing it on the stage once in Mr. Jones's 
MiCHA£L AND His LosT AvGSL, <me 
of the greatest achievements of our 
contemporary drama, and the occasii»i 
of one of the greatest mistakes of the 
daily newspapers. Their criticisms, 
resting on the usually safe idea that 
the British public are as moral as 
Artemus Ward's kangaroo, expressed 
a maidenly and outraged modesty, 
dumb before Thb SiooirD Mbs. Tan- 
QUBRAT and Thb Oat Lord Quex. 
This time the professional moralisers 
were too moral for their clients. A 
large majority of the public supported 
the play in Uie theatre as well as in 
the drawing-room. It was a lesson 
to anyone inclined to despair of the 
English theatre, for it showed that 
there is a public for natural and 
sincere plays, and that the commercial 
manager cannot afford to produce 
theuL 

The commercial manager is only 
carrying on the traditions of his class. 
With rare exceptions the theatre in 
this country has always been com- 
mercial. The populuity of some 
Shakespearian plays did not mean 
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that the public oared partioolarly for 
(he poetio drama ; it meant that they 
oized Tery mach to see Kean, John 
Kemble» and Mrs. Siddons. In the 
absence of "stars" the theatres of 
the palmy days were as oommeroial as 
<rar own, and as ready to attract the 
paUic with melodramai menageries, 
and carcases. That was long before 
the cry for Free Trade in the drama, 
or, to speak accurately, before the 
anti-monoply agitation. There has 
always been Free Trade in dnuna; 
the dramatic produce of France, Italy, 
and Qermany have never paid import 
duty. As a countervailing duty was 
inqiracticable, it is hard to see why 
this source of revenue was overlooked. 
At all events the anti-monopolists 
won, and the era of Free Trade in 
drama began in spite of the people 
who argued that Free Trade is a 
thecNry of trade and not of art, and 
pointed out that the art of Greece, 
Italy, Spain, and Holland was pro- 
duced in economic conditions much 
nearw Protection than Free Trade. 
Is Velasquez lodged in the Escurial 
an instance of free competition 1 
Were not the St. Catherines and St. 
Sebastians, and the other saints whose 
portraits the copyists produced by the 
soore^ the true products of supply and 
demand t The result of applying trade 
principles to the drama has been to 
make it a trade, and to limit the 
relation of manager and audience to 
that of shopkeeper and customer. 
We have seen how much reflection of 
life there is in the commercial theatre. 
"Our people don't care about that 
kind of thing," the managers say, and 
mppmrentlj get their most successful 
plays at the Army and Navy Stores. 
I do not know what our officers are 
Hke in action, but in the theatre they 
are of an astounding simplicity, of a 
pathetic conservatiBm. Having seen 
Captain Hood's Swbst Ain> Twbntt 
and C^tain Marshall's Sbcond in 
No. 535. — ^voL. xo. 



Command I should say that Captain 
Hood got his psychology from Captain 
Marshall, if that did not bar the only 
possible source of Captain Marshall's 
psychology. Yet their plays are the 
only kind of national dnuna (besides 
adaptations of Dante and Homeric 
panoramas) that we have got from 
the commercial manager. He is satis- 
fied with the theatre as it is and with 
the dividends it pays, and if it pays 
none he is kept going by the syndi- 
cates that renew themselves by figure. 
It is no a&ir of his that since Gold- 
smith and Sheridan the drama has 
contributed nothing to English litera- 
ture, and that while the characters of 
our great novelists have become part 
of the life and thought of the English 
people not a single character, not a 
single speech or phrase from the Eng- 
lish dnuna is either remembered or 
quoted. 

The commercial manager then can 
do nothing to remedy the critical con- 
dition of the theatre. If any com- 
petent and impartial person thinks 
that its condition is satisfactory he 
had better nm over a hst of the plays 
of the last few years and see how near 
they come to being a national drama» 
I can recall only one, Mb. and Mbs» 
Davbntbt, which had more than a 
superficial relation to life. Mr. Jones,, 
having apparently come to the con- 
clusion that the theatre is not the 
place for human nature, is now 
satisfied with amusing the classes 
and the dependents of class. Mr* 
Pinero always has one eye on his play 
and the other on the box-office, with 
the result that his serious pieces are 
mainly examples of compromise. The 
psychology of his heroines is either 
accidental or arbitrary ; they usually 
yield to the hero, but they always 
yield to the plot, and his oaupa de 
tMcUre are as dangerous to the piece 
as they are to the furniture. In short, 
most of the plays of this, as indeed of 
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almost BSkj period, are meant to amuse 
people who have been working hard 
all day and have had either too mnoh 
or too little dinner. Their object is 
permissible, bot it has nothing to do 
with the dramatic art. 

Bicycling, golf, and the music-hall 
have afifocted the business side of the 
theatre, and on the oUier side the 
impetus derived from Dumas JUs^ 
Augier, and Ibsen has spent itsell 
The theatre is losing its audience and 
its inspiration. That is why the ques- 
tion of an endowed theatre has come 
up again. The intelligent minority 
will not go to the theatre, an assertion 
which is not disproved by giving lists 
of successful men and women who 
go to the first nights that are 
fashionable among a certain class of 
people who believe themselves to be 
fisshionable. People are getting tired 
of the theatre, of its cheap effects, its 
coarse methods, its vain repetitions, 
its stock personages, its unreality, 
and its ignorance of life. Already 
they say that the dramatic f<nrm is 
exhausted, that its capacities have 
been over-estimated, that its vividness 
and directness are attained at the cost 
of truth and delicacy, that its neces- 
sary conditions gravely limit its range 
and reduce it to a relative inferiority. 
There is ground for these complaints, 
and evident danger that the methods 
of the stage are crystallising into 
rigid patterns. It has ceased to 
progress, a fatal sign of deterioration, 
as in the Italian painting, but that 
occurred after getting very near to 
perfection. 

The deterioration of the stage is a 
serious matter. The loss of any form 
of art is the loss of a high pleasure, 
and the stage can get certain aesthetic 
results better than any other form* 
And if we are not to Idse the results, 
the drama must find a means of re- 
newing itself. It must develope some 
neglected methods and discard those 



that are worn oat It must learn to 
treat the primary instincts in the 
Bpixit of truth and not in the spirit of 
melodrama. We do not want eiqplo- 
sions of crude emotion, or character 
expressed by catchwords, and we do 
want a more simfde and flexible 
framework. The rigid mechanical 
plot is worn out. Plot is a necessity 
of drama, but not its matmal or its 
essence. There cannot be plays with- 
out plots 1 Certainly, and there cannot 
be houses without foundations, but 
that is no reason for living in the 
cellars. Action there must be, but 
not merely physical action. Motion 
is not of itself dramatic Before 
movement can be dramatic it must 
be intelligible, and have behind it 
an intellectual or emotional state 
whidi it expresses or interprets. A 
play which shows a man rudiing 
about the stage assaulting people, 
getting under tables, or hiding in 
cupboiurds, has action; but unless 
we know why he does these things, 
and unless he does them with reason- 
able and sufficient motive the action 
is not dramatic; it is only absurd. 
And violent action is often less 
dramatic than suspended action. 
Two men slashing each other with 
bowie-knives are less impressive than 
two men at issue under intense and 
controlled emotion. These tare elemen- 
tary matters, but since the University 
Extension lecturers revived Aristotle, 
you may always have him thrown at 
you by people who have not grasped 
the difference between the Greek and 
English drama. 

We want, then, emotion that is 
sincere, plot that is simple and flex- 
ible, action that is necessary and inter- 
pretative. The drama should be able 
to state character; after that it should 
be able to give an exposition of 
character, and perhaps it might in time 
learn to exhibit the growth, develop- 
ment^ and culmination of character. 
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and how it reacts under the pressure of 
event and circumstanoe. It could go 
further, and combine emotion, tem- 
perament^ and intellect. Some day 
it might characterise emotion. For 
instance, why should all queens ex- 
press emotion in exactly the same 
way, whidi happens to be the way 
of the actress who plays themt 
Queens, like their subjects, have their 
individual styles of expressing feeling. 
Berengaria of Cyprus and Anne of 
Austria probably did not feel in pre- 
cisely the same fashion ; they experi* 
enoed the same emotions no doubt 
but not in the same degree, and they 
^ould be made to show them in their 
own way. That is to characterise 
emotion, and it can bo done with 
kings as well as queens, and with the 
commonalty alsa Dramatists, pre- 
occupied with movement and action, 
have neglected speech as a means of 
revealing character, and they do not 
seem to know that the sound and 
cadence of language can express 
varieties of mood. In plays loaded 
with plot and incident dialogue must 
be explanatory. A natural and deli- 
cate method of expression, such as 
^wech and language of this kind, has 
to be sacrificed ; it demands more 
attention than the average playgoer 
will ever give, and more intelligence 
and cultivation than we have any 
right to expect of him. But no one 
expects that the average playgoer will 



refcnrm or improve the drama. The 
minority must do that. 

The playgoer who has made the 
exodus from the theatrical nursery is 
in the reverse situation to the lover 
of music. There is music for the 
populace and music for the connois- 
seur. If you like Raff and Qade and 
Tschaihowsky, you can hear them ; if 
you prefer symphonies to the marches 
of De Sousa, they are to be had. It 
is not the same with the lover of 
drama and acting. There are no 
symphonies and Raffs and Gades for 
him ; he must put up with the lower 
forms of the art he loves. He has 
realised his position, and the demand 
for the endowed theatre is a demand 
for a higher form of art. It will be 
met in the theatre, as it was met 
in the concert-room, by the associated 
effort of private people. When musi- 
cal people could not get what they 
wanted, they joined together and 
founded societies for oratorio, for in- 
strumental music, for symphony, and 
for anything else they desired, with 
the result that the taste of the musical 
public is immeasurably higher, more 
informed, and more exacting than the 
taste of the theatrical publia Music 
has a standard, the theatre has not. 
Is there as much interest in the theatre 
as in music t If there be, those who 
care for it can do what the musical 
people have done. 

C. Q. COMPTON. 
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The regular march of Rusdaii 
aggression, or, let us saj, expansion 
daring the last two centuries has 
been a striking and, to those people 
who do not happen to bo Russians, 
an alarming phenomenon. But a 
closer scrutiny of contemporary facts 
in the light of the history that has 
led up to them tends on the whole 
to show that the alarm which the 
great Empire of the North inspires 
in her neighbours (and to-day the 
phrase covers nearly all nations of 
the globe) is, if not indeed unreal, 
at least greatly exaggerated. For 
instance, one of the most prominent 
features of the situation to-day is 
that Russia, by the very fact of her 
expansion in the Far East, has cur- 
tailed her own possibilities of expan- 
sion to the South. The secret of the 
long tragedies of Armenia and Mace- 
donia lies largely in her incapacity 
of acting under modem conditions 
in two dhrections at once. And this 
incapacity, or at least its recognition 
by Russian statesmen, is a fact of 
comparatively recent origin. 

In the eighteenth century indeed 
Russia struggled with a reckless and 
feverish energy for territorial expan- 
sion in all directions, displaying in 
the process a relentless purpose and 
a lavishness of blood and treasure, 
and achieving a success only equalled 
by our own. The truth is that the 
great empire - building period of 
Russia coincides almost with that 
of England. Roughly speaking, 
Catharine the Second was the con- 
temporary of the two Pit^ and in 
many ways the types of character 
developed in the two countries during 



that tumultuous period are, in qpite 
of a great racial diffsrenoe, singularly 
akin. It is not impossible that the 
Russian type has subsequently under- 
gone much the same modifications as 
our own, has experienced a certain 
cooling of the blood, a change from 
the recklessness of youth to that 
modem prudential temper which pre- 
vails, on the whole, among us latter- 
day English. What is clear, at least, 
is that the study of Russian history, 
and notably that of the reign of 
Catharine, is to be recommended to 
all who desire an intellectual grasp 
of one great group of international 
problrfns. Apart from any such 
result it is a study of the keenest 
human interest and one, it must be 
added, that to the English mind 
presents a great but stimulating 
difficulty. 

A passage in Alphonse Daudefs 
reminiscences describes a conversation 
with Tourguenie£^ in which the 
Russian novelist discusses, in conft* 
dence between men of letters, what 
it is precisely that constitutes the 
Slavonic temperament. Characteris- 
tically enough of the race, if not of 
the man, his description consists 
mainly in a pure negative, in re- 
nouncing the attempt to describe. 
We do not think, we do not feel as 
you do, he says ; our morality is not 
yours; your hard and ^t dis- 
tinctions vanish in our aUnosphere ; 
the element our inner life moves in 
is, in short, the Slavonic mist {le 
brfmtUard Sla/ve), Certain extracts 
from the book of his own youth made 
Tourguenieffs meaning clear to his 
hearer ; the Slavonic mist it appears, 
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would be a medium highly anti- 
pathetio to the Shorter Catechism 
and one in which many of the 
properties, or even the decencies, of 
life, as we view it, tend to disi^pear. 
Bat it is nevertheless a profoundly 
interesting phenomenon, and, when 
we penetrate it a little, not without 
a bixarre and, perhaps, a redeeming 
diarm of its own. 

Bussian history, when not of the 
merdy official and academic kind, 
at once ^ucinates and perplexes, both 
becanae of the colossal types of 
humanity it displays and of a per- 
vading sense that the world they 
move in is morally and spiritually 
a whole hemisphere away from the 
civilisation and the platitudes of the 
WesL Nowhere, perhaps, have the 
characteristics been more indsively 
disfdayed than in M. WaUszewski's 
w<R>k AuTOUB d'uh TB^ini, that ex- 
tremely erudite study of the person- 
alities surrounding Catharine the 
Seocmd and of the great and enigmatic 
figure of the Northern Semiramis 
herself. Of the learned author's 
accuracy it would be impertinent to 
^wak, except only to note that his 
work is chiefly based on corre- 
^Kxndenoe, diaries, conversations taken 
down from the lips of Catharine, 
documents, in fact, as authentic as 
history can ever obtain, collated and 
weighted with the exhaustive patience 
of a highly critical mind. And in 
vividness and realistic e£kct, M. 
Waliszewski's pages leave nothing 
for modem curiosity to desire. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to caution 
the reader that a work like Autoub 
n'lm Tb6ks is not fuUy intelligible 
unless supplemented to some extent 
from other sources. For an obvious 
instance. Prince Qregor Orlo^ the 
first of tiie great Imperial favourites 
in order of time, the man who 
moro than any other set Catharine 
on her husband's throne, distinguished 



himself during the years when he 
almost reigned as Emperor by one 
solitary achievement, the pacification 
of Moscow. What was predsely the 
matter at Moscow is indicated in 
M. Waliszewski's pages by a single 
Bussian word of unfamiliar aspect to 
most^ domavanieU. It was in fact 
the great outbreak of plague in 1771, 
when panic-stricken crowds flocked 
round the holy image of the Mother 
of God and many persons wero 
suffocated in the throng, tiU at length 
the Archbishop, an " enlightened 
man," caused the image to be re- 
moved. "He is in conspiracy with 
the doctors to make us die, he forbids 
us to pray to the Mother of Qod," 
the populace cried; and in the en- 
smng riot the Archbishop fell, and 
anarchy was let loose on the city till 
Oregor Orlof arrived to govern it. 
The incident is typical of much of 
Catharine's reign, the half-bcurbaric 
passion, the wholly barbarous ignor- 
ance, the veneer of enlightenment, 
aro all highly characteristic of the 
Russia that she found and that she 
left And, strangely enough, it is 
stiU more typical that an apparent 
trifler, a debauchee, as Orlof was in 
ordinary life, should suddenly have 
shown himself master of so portentous 
a situation. 

What strikes one most in the great 
figures of Catharine's reign is their 
singular alternation between the 
wildest orgies and the most splendid 
achievements, between childish irre- 
sponsibility and successful statecraft. 
The contrast between the official his- 
tory and the genmne biographies of 
the men who made it is at times so 
startling that one is tempted to be- 
lieve them swayed in their public 
actions by some instinctive natural 
force ** not themselves," which made, 
if not directly for righteousness, at 
least for the greatness of the Bussian 
Empire. Under Catharine Russia 
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aoqnired a vast sweep of territory 
from the Baltic to the Eoxinei includ- 
ing of coarse the majority of Poland 
and the Crimea; she for the first 
time set her grasp on the Black Sea, 
her arms were everywhere yictorious, 
great internal reforms were given the 
force of law, and even to some extent 
carried oat. And yet, bat for a per- 
ception of great spontaneous forces at 
work in the obscuring medium of the 
Slavonic mist, we might imagine that 
the more personal and intimate history 
of the time resembled rather that of 
an empire rotting to its falL 

" I have made war without generals 
and governed without ministers," 
Catharine declared, and though the 
remark must bo taken as an epigram, 
it has its truth. To the Western 
mind the following highly authen- 
ticated description of Panine, who 
was virtually prime-minister during 
the earlier years of her reign, might 
well seem incredible. "He rises at 
two o'clock (p.m.) to commence a toilet 
which his infirmities render lengthy. 
At four he is ready to receive the 
persons who habitually wait on him, 
but dinner is immediately served, and 
followed by a drive or a siesta lasting 
an hour. At half-past seven the 
minister receives his company of boon 
companions and the day is finished. 
The interval from half- past six to 
half-past seven is the only time in 
which one can address him on business 
of State." Another witness informs 
us, a few years later, that Panine 
slept from half-past six to eight, after 
which the strenuous efforts of two 
valets were necessary to arouse him. 

When Potemkin was at the height 
of his greatness his chariot^ with six 
horses ready harnessed, was often to 
be seen at his door day after day for 
months together " before he could 
decide to leave the palace where he 
happened to find himself." 

Yet the work of goverament went 



on not unsuccessfully, in a manner 
mysterious to the Western mind. An 
inoonceivable mass of vices and in- 
eptitudes seemed to leave the latent 
genius of these men unsubdued, to 
flash fitfully indeed, but at the right 
moment. When Saltiko^ one of the 
greatest leaders in the Seven Years' 
War, died in disgrace and was buried 
with maimed rites. Count Panine was 
found standing sentinel at his tomb. 
He would stand there, he declared, 
tiU relieved by a guard of hcmour, 
which was duly sent. And when the 
question of the marriage of the Em- 
press to Alexis Orlof was touched on 
in the Imperial Council, it was 
Panine, awake for once, who made a 
solitary and effectual protest : " The 
Empress will do as she pleases, but 
Madam Orlof will never bo sovereign 
of Russia." 

The greatest figure of the reign 
was certainly Potemkin ; yet even 
here it is hard to penetrate the 
Slavonic mist. M. Waliszewski still 
finds it difficult to be certain whether 
the most imposing of Catharine's 
ministers or favourites was in truth a 
genius or a madman. The element of 
insanity, that a phlegmatic common* 
sense may be excused for seeing in 
Potemkin, was at least fortunate in 
its methods of expression. Owing 
his advance to the Orlofe, whom he 
was shortly to supplant, Potemkin 
was first introduced into the palace to 
amuse the Empress with his talent 
for imitating voices, and the master- 
stroke of the entertainment proved to 
be an imitation of Catharine's own 
voice, so successful that the amiable 
Sovereign xsned with laughter. Hie 
Orlofs certainly owed their prot^ 
something, for in a fracas r^ulting 
from a quarrel with the gigantic and 
brutal Alexis Orlof, the hero of 
Tchesme and hitherto the most not- 
able favourite of Catharine, Potem- 
kin had lost an eye, and onhapittlj 
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squinting with that which remained, 
he had conceived the idea of retiring 
into a monastery. It was thoroughly 
in the manner of the day that, after 
his snooessfol yentriloquism, he should 
persuade the Empress that this pious 
resolve was the outcome of a passion 
that a loyal subject must needs 
regard as hopeless. 

Sombre and disquieting in outward 
i^ppearance, intensely passionate yet of 
extreme finesse, Potemkin was a man 
before whom autocracy itself became 
humble. Yassilitckhof, Potemkin's 
immediate predecessor in Catharine's 
aflbctions, at once remarked of him, 
"He is the master," adding with 
extreme candour, *' I was the minion 
(Je n'etais qu*une fiUe erUrelenue)" 
The Cyclops, as the author of his 
injury named him, was not easily 
tamed. Indignant at not being 
summoned to the Council of State, 
he refused to address a word to 
Catharine, and the Imperial dinner 
tal^e was plunged into an em- 
barrassed silence, from which the 
Empress retired alone to return with 
reddened eyes. Before long the con- 
quest of Catharine was complete. In 
letters on affiiirs of State she bestows 
the titles of little Father and little 
Pigeon on the terrible Potemkin. 

Gigantic in stature, with black hair 
and brown complexion, the Cyclops 
was an imposing and terrifying rather 
than an attractive figure. He never 
wittingly allowed himself to be 
painted. He shared with Alexis Orlof 
(oddly enough nicknamed le Balafr^, 
the man with the scar) the right to 
wear the portrait of the Empress set 
in diamonds, her gift to both, and 
M. Waliszewski dramatically describes 
their encounter when Potemkin first 
assumed the hitherto unique decora- 
tion. Ordinarily their relations were 
those of courtesy. It is said that 
meeting on the palace staircase 
Potemkin asked, '' What news at 



Court t" and Orlof replied, "None, 
but that I am going down and you 
are going up"; and at the ball in 
question the same decorum was out- 
wardly preserved. But the next day 
in Catharine's private apartments the 
quarrel broke out with fury, the alter- 
nately thundering voices of the two 
men causing the palace windows to 
tremble while the Empress stood 
deadly pale between them. Nor was 
Alexis Orlof, who had destroyed the 
Turkish fleet at Tchesme, or at least 
had the credit of that feat, easily to 
be disposed of. " He came down like 
an avalanche on my head," Catharine 
writes to Potemkin. All three were 
destined to be surprised in the sequeL 

In administration Potemkin dis- 
played, if inconstantly and spasmodic- 
ally, faculties that were certainly akin 
to genius. Count S^gur, the French 
ambassador, called on him one day 
to communicate a memorandum of a 
projected commercial establishment at 
Kherson, a document crowded with 
figures and all manner of details. 
His reading of it was interrupted by 
the entrance of various persons, a 
pope, a secretary, a milliner, to all 
of whom Potemkin talked; and finally 
S^gur, not a little huffed, put the 
document back in his pocket, declin- 
ing the Prince's invitation to leave 
it for future consideration. A few 
months later he was astounded at 
receiving a letter of thanks from the 
director of the Kherson establishment. 
Without further consideration Potem- 
kin had simply, and no doubt freely, 
translated the memorandum into 
fact, a performance that might fairly 
have been called a master-stroke in 
Napoleon. 

Potemkin had, no doubt, his 
moments of genius, but his mani- 
festations of the Napoleonic type 
were frequently obscured by others 
characteristic rather of a greatly 
exaggerated Beau BrummeL The 
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famoiiB Lady Cathcart was invited to 
stay in his new palace at St. Peters- 
burg, bat found only one room in the 
buUding completed, that one being 
three hundred feet long. Marvellous 
indeed were the caprices of his cam- 
paign against the Turks, — two regi- 
ments of grenadiers taken from the 
front to dig excavations in which 
entertainments truly Sardanapalesque 
(to quote M. Waliszewski's epithet) 
were given to bevies of ladies, and 
crystal goblets filled with diamonds 
were passed round to be emptied, 
the Prince reclining meanwhile on a 
rose and silver divan, while perfume 
burned in golden vessels. 

" Why this firing t *' was the ques- 
tion sent by Potemkin, who seems to 
have had a horror of the noise of 
cannon, to his subordinate at the 
front. ** Tell the Prince it is because 
the Russians and Turks are at war," 
was the reply. On other occasions 
Potemkin would expose himself with 
entire recklessness. ''Do not rise 
when I come," he said to the men in 
trenches when the air was alive with 
balls; "only try not to go down 
when the Turk's shot comes." The 
conqueror of the Crimea was, in truth, 
nothing if not fantastic. Desiring to 
see a tzigane, he sent for two young 
sergeants from a regiment stationed 
in the CSaucasus, and, the tzigane 
having been sufficiently admired, sent 
them back with commissions. Yet 
for all that it was, in a sense, under 
Potemkin that Otchakof was taken 
and the Crimea conquered. He was 
the first Russian commander to con- 
cern himself about the well-being of 
his men; and if one remembers in 
what semi-deserts his campaigns were 
fought^ his own phrase, that he had 
made bread out of stones, seems not 
an unreasonable hyperbole. 

The Slavonic nature differs perhaps 
from others in its acuter sense of the 
insubstantiality of human existence. 



It seems unable to rest in placid 
possession of the concrete ; the passion 
for some unreaUsable beyond is always 
a little way below the suH^use. One 
day at table Potemkin fell into a 
reverie; presently he spoke: "'CSao 
any man be happier than It AU my 
wishes, all my desires have been ful- 
filled as though by enchantment. I 
wished for high office, I have it, for 
decorations, I have them alL I loved 
play, and I have been able to lose 
incalculable sums. I desired estates, 
I possess all I want ; to build houses, 
I have built palaces. Hie finest and 
rarest jewels are mine. The cup is 
fuU {en un mot je 8ui8 eombU) * ; and 
with these words he took a porcelain 
plate and broke it on the floor, then 
went out and shut himself in his 
private chamber." It is improbable, 
one fears, that Johnson can have 
heard of this singular confession, so 
&r more convincing than the oratory 
of Rasselas. 

For those who occupied the posi- 
tion Potemkin held with regard to 
Catharine one supreme prize remained, 
and for two out of the many, for 
Alexis Orlof and Potemkin himself, 
it seemed not impossible of attain- 
ment. The final effort of Potemkin 
to secure it, if perhaps a counsel of 
despair, was a stroke of singular 
subtlety. This remarkable man had 
always contrived to keep closely in 
in touch with the Russian clergy. 
Among his multifarious pursuits he 
had found time to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the litur- 
gical minutiae and the endless chant- 
ings of the Eastern Church. He 
persuaded Catharine to accompany 
him on a pilgrimage to the Troi'tsa 
monastery. Here, to quote M. 
Waliszewski, the loving couple found 
themselves surrounded by obsequious 
monks. Potemkin vanishes ; tiie 
monks whisper in the Sovereign's 
ear words reprobating a union which 
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tlie CSiiireh has never been called 
upon to sanction. Suddenly Potem- 
Ida rei^ypean, having exchanged his 
goUi lace for a monastic habit. It 
appears that his conscience has been 
touched; if he cannot marry the 
object ik hiB passion, he proposes to 
devote himself to Qod. Catharine 
unhappily proved equal to the situa- 
tion. Comprehending, even sharing 
his emotion, she approves his design 
oi closing his days within the walls of 
a monastery, ^e scene touches the 
hi^^iest reaches of comedy, none the 
less perhaps for a certain element 
of reality in the emotion. Hastily 
abandoning his monastic habit to 
fdlow Catharine to St. Petersburg, 
Potemkin discovers that his voice, in 
thunderous or caressing accents, has 
no longer its f<Nrmer power. But it 
is only at this point that his real 
greatness in this especial rdle is 
destined to appear. 

The carriage of the superseded 
favourite who " growled like an angry 
Hon and seemed to restrain himself 
with difficulty from breaking the 
furniture," did not fail, though 
Catharine was not without experience 
in that kind of its calculated e£kct. 
Before long Potemkin re-emerges not 
as Imperial favourite in the more 
specific sense, but as the purveyor of 
favourites whose qualifications were 
henceforth to be the possession of 
personal attractions and an absence 
of dominating character. "Brilliant 
but fleeting shadows, creatures of a 
day," thej came and went at Potem- 
kin's bidding; it was thus that he 
remained the virtual ruler of All the 
Russias. ^ 

His character, like so many others, 
still remains obscured for us by the 
Slavonic mist ; it is a chaos of moral 
and immoral traits that defies com- 
plete interpretation. On acquiring 
certain domains he caused all the 
gallows on them to be thrown down. 



proclaiming that the peasants must in 
future do his will solely by respect for 
their duty. He was seldom known 
to strike any of his domestics ; 
generals and functionaries of State he 
frequently struck. A certain Prince 
Yolkonski thus unceremoniously 
toeated was said to have taken 
a ''notable revenge"; he remained 
absent from the Prince's ante-chamber 
for eight days. While engaged in 
the siege of Otchakof Potemkin, hear- 
ing that the ambulance was in a 
deplorable condition, replied, " So 
much ihe better; I shall have no 
wounded." Yet the army adored 
him. Among the population at large 
he was unpopular. A courtier replied 
to one of Catherine's searching ques- 
tions with, " In Petersburg there are 
two who love him, the ban Di&u and 
your Majesty." 

"I am God's spoiled child," was 
Potemkin's verdict on his own career. 
He believed unquestioningly in his 
star. On one occasion a vessel close 
to his own blew up killing many on 
board ; " and so it would have been 
with us," the Prince said to the per- 
son beside him, "if Heaven did not 
make me an exception." The reci- 
pient of this strange confidence was 
the Prince de ligne, the soldier of 
fortune to whom several charming 
studies in Lbs Causbribs db Lukdi 
are devoted, recording among other 
things his rule for attaining happiness : 
"To stand apart from oneself, to be 
much preoccupied with other people 
(Avoir beaucaup de ditachment de soi- 
mSme^ heaucou/p de pr^ccupation 
datUrmy* He may well have been 
preoccupied with his strange fellow- 
voyager on this occasion. It need 
hardly be said that he closed his life 
as a soldier of fortune. 

With all the gifts of a statesman 
and a courtier mixed with the incon- 
sequence of a child, yet with a 
strange forcefulness as of a human 
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tornado, Potemkin may well remain a 
mystery. If we are to escape the 
dilemma of genius or madman, it can 
only be by declaring that he was both. 
Ainong the many inconsistencies of 
the age stands the curious fact that 
despite aU the solid acquisition of 
Russia under his direction, it is still 
as an improvisor of the unusual and 
the fantastic, of a purely theatrical 
civilisation having no basis in fact, 
that he performed his greatest feats. 
CSatharine's progress in South Russia, 
especially in the Crimea, under his 
auspices as Prince of the Taurid, is 
an instance in point. '* Two months 
before," says an observer, " there was 
nothing ** ; but on the arrival of the 
Empress, " Heaven knows what mira- 
cles had happened. And the devil 
knows from whence have issued these 
establishments, these armies, popula- 
tions, Tartars in rich costumes, Cos- 
sacks, vessels of war. I seemed to be 
moving in a dream." It must have 
seemed like a chapter of The Arabian 
Nights among those gardens impro- 
vised in the wilderness, and villages 
built for the occasion; but it was 
indeed the Devil who seemed most 
likely to have cognisance of the origin 
of it all. "One must say it; these 
marvels were produced by tyranny 
and terror, and entailed the ruin of 
several provinces." The beginnings 
of the Russian Empire are not without 
resemblance to stages of the Roman 
Empire which were not of the begin- 
ning. 

The most splendid festivity of the 
progress was held, strangely enough, 
at Inkerman. The stage effect was 
certainly admirable. The gorgeous 
banquet, which was a matter of 
course, having reached its end, a vast 
sheet of canvas was allowed to fall, 
revealing to the astonished eyes of 
the Empress and the Court the new 
town of Sebastopol, while a fleet 
anchored in the bay thundered an 



Imperial salute. But unfortunately 
the fleet had been built of green 
wood; in a few mcmths the timbers 
warped and the vesseb were aU but 
useless. They had been designed, in 
fact, to serve as theatrical proper- 
ties. 

The eminence of Potemkin is strik- 
ingly displayed in contrast with the 
stnmge figure that rose to replace him 
after his death in 1791. The more 
Catiiarine succeeds in making her 
intimate personality visible to us, the 
harder it becomes to believe that she 
was ever old. As M. Walissewski 
charmingly expresses it, at sixty 
spring still whispered in her heart, 
and her choice to replace Potemkin, 
alike in the rdle he had formerly held 
and in that of general adviser which 
he had never relinquished, fell on the 
young and handsome Platon Zubof. 
Of the new favourite's ancestry M. 
Walissewski is content to remark that 
" his father governed a province some- 
where and grew rich," which in 
itself hardly constitutes a distinction. 
Little that is recorded of his career 
is distinctive in a favourable sense. 
The anecdote of his going before his 
elevation to wait on the Qrand Duke 
Paul, the heir apparent, and drawing 
aside respectfully " to make room for 
his Highness's dog," is no doubt typi- 
cal less of the man than of the age. 
Souvarof^ who could be a courtier at 
moments, remarked that the young 
man was fit to be a sergeant of the 
Guard. He attained, in fact, among 
many other distinctions, to that of 
Commander-in-chief of the Artillery 
without knowing the difference be- 
tween a heavy gun and a field-piece. 
It was certainly not the age of special- 
ists; a secretary of the Admiralty 
was chosen at this period on the 
ground of his once having travelled 
by sea to London ; it was an age 
rather when men like Potemkin 
seemed to pick up the extensive if 
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rodmientary knowledge they required 
hj a species of instinct, or equallj 
when the young and charming, like 
Zubof, could afford to dispense with 
knowledge of any kind. Catharine, 
with her amasing femininity declared 
the latter "the greatest genius the 
Russian Empire had ever produced." 
She was then sixty years of age, in 
the first year of the French BotoIu- 
ticm. 

The new favourite's ante-chamhers 
soon swarmed with the multitude of 
those who lacked advancement^ and 
with one inmate besides who might 
well have been the creature of the 
malignant imagination of a Swift, but 
is in fact a historical personage of 
tiie most attested order. This was 
Zabof s monkey, ceaselessly clamber- 
ing over the splendid chandeliers, 
skipping round the comers of the 
apartments, or sometimes venturing 
a leap on to the head of some one of 
the persons below who chanced to 
look attractive. Following the pro- 
verb, the assistants at Zubof s lev^ 
rivalled each other in startling perri- 
wigs, in the hope that to i^ord a 
resting-place, however brief, for the 
monkey's feet would bring them a 
st^ near^ to the master. If Zubof 
had dreamed of a revenge for "his 
Highness's dog," he certainly ob- 
tained it. He obtained the further 
honour of an address from a pro- 
vincial academy in which the modem 
Plato was compared, much to his 
advantage, to him of Athens. 

Of all Catharine's generals Souvarof 
was the most famous and the most 
eocentric. A great soldier, it need 
hardly be said, intensely loved by his 
tnx^ps, whose lives he sacrificed in 
thousands, it was perhaps to their 
devotion, as happens with most 
generals, that he owed the greater 
part of his success. "It was not I 
but your little soldiers," Saltikof, who 
beat Frederic of Prussia at Kuners- 



dorf, once said to Catharine; it is 
perhaps only in the Russian type that 
this kind of naive humanity oould 
oombine with real ability in war as 
in Souvarof, and with a certain fero- 
city. For the Russian soldiers of 
Catharine's day (and of the present 
perhaps) "children of iron frame 
(ames d^en/anis dona les env^opea 
de /er)" without talent for criticis- 
ing their commanders, Souvarof was 
an ideal leader, being himself not 
without traces of the childish souL 
The conqueror of Otchakof and Ismail, 
the leader in the titanic, if luckless, 
campaign in Switzerland was indeed 
capable, when the cannon was silent, 
of the most remarkable pranks. 
When the b&ton of field-marshal was 
conferred on him, a solemn mass was 
celebrated in the cathedral of St. 
Petersburg. Souvarof ordered as 
many chairs as there were general 
o£&cers senior to himself to be placed 
in line, and having divested himself 
of much of his uniform vaulted over 
these chairs one after another, while 
the astonished priests were waiting 
to commence the office. In camp he 
used to appear stark naked {nu eamme 
ver) before the general gaze, and turn 
somersaults on the grass. A courier 
with a dispatch from Potemkin arriv- 
ing once during this ceremony, Sou- 
varof merely called for paper and ink 
and without other preliminaries wrote 
his answer, then resuming the somer- 
saults. One is not surprised to hear 
of a large flask of strong punch being 
in constant requisition on the battle- 
field ; the general called it his 
limanade. 

But Souvarof with "his slow brow 
and piercing eye," is not a character 
tp be comprehended at a glance. His 
eccentricities no doubt gained the 
hearts of his soldiers; it may even 
be, since psychologically everything is 
possible, that the limonade was usdhil 
in obliterating the horror of the heca- 
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tombs on which he marched to vic- 
tory. He wM seen to weep Among 
the flames of Praga more, it would 
seem, for the massacred Poles than for 
his own Russians. Hie great cam- 
paign of Switcerland at least was the 
performance of no ordinary soldier. 
When Sonvarof reached Vienna in 
1798, the Aolic council of war de- 
manded communication of his plans ; 
he replied by displaying a blank sheet 
of paper beauring the signature of the 
Emperor Paul. His conception of 
strategy was a dogged bullet-headed 
advance with the bayonet ; what was 
remarkable in this fantastic campaign 
was the vast reputation he gained by 
a dogged but masterly retreat. In a 
dispatch from Switcerland quoted by 
Rimband, he writes : " In this king- 
dom of terrors, abysses open beside 
us at every step awaiting our arrivaL 
Nights spent among the 
clouds, the noise of cataracts, the 
breaking of avalanches — ^we have sur- 
mounted them all," and it was an 
army from the interminable plains of 
Russia that he commanded. '*Lost in 
the heart of the mountains, betrayed 
by the carelessness of his allies," few 
situations in war have been more 
desperate. The iron frame of his 
soldiers was roughly tested : thousands 
in fact perished in the Multenthal and 
on the glaciers of the Rindskoff ; but 
what passed in those ame8 d^en/ants 
among the plantasmagoric horrors of 
the mountains no one can tell us. 
Souvarof himself was perhaps over- 
wrought by what must be called the 
most romantic experience of modem 
war. He greeted Eorsahof, who had 
been defeated after a most obstinate 
battle at Zurich and thus prevented 
from supporting his commander, by 
snatching a carbine and presenting 
arms. '* It is thus, is it not, that 
you have saluted Mass^na f M€m vive 
DieUf poB cb la JRtuae, pas d la Russe P* 
Another singular figure was the 



Minister of State, Besborodko^ one of 
the most important and most trusted 
of Catharine's advisers during the 
latter half of her reign. It is a ^pe 
in some aspects not unfamiliar to the 
eighteenth century in countries nearer 
home, a type in which laboriovis 
statesmanship is mated with wild de- 
bauchery and amaring extravagance, 
but in BesbcMTodko the mixture was 
spiced with a certain fantastic element 
alien to the West. Of by no means 
aristocratic extraction, he was com- 
monly known as the Hahol, the desig- 
nation of the despised Little Russian, 
and something genially peasantlike in 
his nature, which he retsined among 
the splendours of the Ministry <rf 
Foreign Affidrs, seems to have ren- 
dered the name generally acceptaUa 
It was he who imagined a new 
way of enlivening a wlust-party, by 
having cannon fired <^ whenever her 
Majesty's physician revoked. The 
romantic side of lus life was his 
harem, M. WaUszewski remarks, but 
far more distinctive traits of his are 
recorded. At certain periods he pre- 
ferred distractions of a frankly vulgar 
kind, and would disappear for thirty- 
six hours, with a hundred roubles in 
his pocket, into quarters of the city 
not usually visited by Ministers of 
State. On one occasion an Imperial 
courier, bearing an urgent summons 
from the Empress, discovered him in 
one of these haunts extremely drunk ; 
but in an instant he was sober, and 
returning home had himself drendied 
with cold water, let blood from botii 
arms, and so was driven to the 
Palace. The Empress, it appeared, 
was impatient for the draft of a 
projected law; Bezborodko promptly 
drew out a paper and read aloud a 
document which moved Catharine to 
profound admiration, but on her de- 
siring to see the text, the Minister 
fell on his knees with many apologies; 
the paper was a blank, his law had 
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been simply an improvisation. The 
mm heads of the age of Sheridan 
and Fox were, it seems, no monopoly 
in Old England. 

Ibe conventional idea of a Russian 
minister is completely routed by this 
singular personage. There was ap- 
parent in him at times a curiously 
simple humanity, a bonhommie very 
near to Nature and the soil, such as 
hardly any writings before those of 
Gk>rki have attempted to describe. 
A young fellow-countryman, another 
Hahd, called on him once with a 
view to obtaining a place. Growing 
tired of waiting this youth amused 
himself by chasing a fly, and oblivious 
of all else in the pursuit contrived at 
length with a desperate Uow to 
smash to atoms the object the 
creature had perched on, nothing 
else than a priceless vase of Sevres 
porcelain. "Missed!" exclaimed a 
voice, and tiie Hahol turning round 
reco§^used the minister. "Oome, 
let us talk," Besborodko went on; 
" we must see that at least you don't 
miss tiie place." 

It may be added that Besborodko 
was a zealous colleotor,'^connoiBseur 
is perhaps doubtful — of objects of 
art. His furniture, not including 
pictures, was sold at his death for 
the relatively colossal sum of four 
million roubles. 

Oatharine's voluminous correspond- 
ence with Diderot, Grimm, and other 
philoeophea aflfords considerable evi- 
dence of what she was, and still more 
of what she wished to appear. It 
was no doubt the lighter side of her 
mind that thus spread itself on paper 
for tiie edification of the great minds 
of Western Europe, her serious medi- 
tations being couched in Russian and 
hidden in tl^ obscurity of the Slavonic 
mist. 

But with Diderot, who stayed 
many months at St. Petersburg, she 
had numerous conversations that do 



certainly reveal something. The 
philosopher indeed discovered in the 
Empress 'Hhe soul of Brutus with 
the charms of Cleopatra"; this of 
course is the gold-laced embroidery 
that in the eighteenth, or indeed in 
any century, seems inevitably to 
mask the true figure of royalty. 
Still reality peeps out on occasions. 
Once Diderot was declaiming about 
the iniquity of those flattered monarchs 
for whom, he remarked, a special 
place in hell, if there were such a 
place, must bo reserved, when the 
Empress interrupted him. ''What 
do they say in Paris about the death 
of my husband t " Diderot stammered 
(the Emperor Paul had of course 
not survived the revolution that set 
Catharine on the throne), then, 
recovering himself, talked sagaciously 
of harsh necessities sometimes im- 
posed on the great. " Ah, Monsieur," 
said Catharine, "you are at least on 
your way to Purgatory," 

Official history has too much to 
say about the reforms of Catharine's 
reign, and Diderot was eager to 
observe their ameliorating e£bcts. 
The wide gulf between enactment 
and enforcement surprised him — ^he 
was unacquainted, says the writer, 
with a peculiarly typical Russian 
proverb, "2d papier souffre toui 
(nothing does any harm to paper)." 
The Russia of that period was of 
course a country vastly different from 
anything that existed in the imagina- 
tion of the Enoyclopfledists ; what is 
remarkable is that Catharine should 
have been so much allied with that 
illuminated circle, and yet have gone 
so placidly, and sometimes so remorse- 
lessly, on her own road. Of Diderot 
she remarked, " He seems on some 
sides a hundred years old, and on 
others ten " ; an admirable summary 
of the impression perennially made 
by the phDosopher on the children 
of this world. 
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It would oeiiainlj be inaoonrate to 
suppose that CSatbarine's reforms were 
meroly paper proclamations. JAmdj 
ci them were decideclly real, as lor 
instanoe, the admirable organisatioii 
of genenJ hosfHtals which remains in 
force at the present day. But in the 
eighteenth century Russia was labour- 
ing to catch up the development of 
Western Europe ; competent observers 
noted that the cluef national character- 
istio was mimicry : " Peter the Great 
had this gift on the grand scale, and 
every Russsian has it in little." They 
were in fact monkey like (vraU iingee) ; 
it is curious to obmrve how a hundred 
years later this character has been 
bestowed, perhaps just as gratuitously, 
on the Japanese. " I am working at 
laws and tapestry," Catharine remarks 
in that peculiarly Slavonic vein of 
persiflage, which seems always to be 
saying that aU things in the end come 
to die same thing. The same feminine 
occupation, or metaphor, pursues her 
when reading Blackstone : *' I make 
no account of his book but spin my 
own thread out of him," a remark, 
thrown oret the shoulder, as it 
were, that is yet a saying of genius. 
Catharine's was indeed in some re- 
spects an ordinary mind ; she travelled 
the well-beaten route from the liberal- 
ism of youth to the conservatism of 
age, and moved with her country from 
the political ideas of the Aufklarung 
to die anti-Jaoobinism natural to a 
crowned head in 1793. But her 
doings and sayings were always marked 
by a personal accent and a peculiar 
unconventionality that distinguish her 
at once from the ordinary run of 
monarchs. Thus her reception of 
Count Esterhasy, the envoy of M. 
d'Artois, chief of the emigr^ at 
Coblens in 1791, was not what 
that personage could have expected. 
Esterhazy was conducted to the palace 
by Zoubof who, after leading him 
through several apartments, opened a 



door and pushed him in jrith tiie 
simi^ remark, " La voiU." In view 
of t^ political situation as a whole, 
this method of ushering the delegate 
of t^ counter revolution into the 
presence of the most powerful of 
European sovereigns, was not without 
its charm ; and we may be sure that 
Catharine herself was not unoonsdoiis 
of it. Her whole i^iparently serious 
policy is full of these playful touches ; 
at Uds Ume she was inviting the Eong 
of Sweden, her recent enemy, to Uie 
Seine with gunboats in order to " sup- 
press the tumults in Paris." In her 
private correspondence of this period 
His Majesty of Sweden goes l^ the 
name of Don Quixota 

Only four years earlier Catharine 
had known danger nearer home, when 
her second war with the Turks and 
that with Sweden broke out together, 
and when she had sat in the Winter 
Palace reading the hopeless letters in 
which Potemkin foreshadowed the 
abandonment of the newly won Crimeai 
and heard, as she read, the Swedish 
guns at the mouth of the Neva. 

To Catharine the fall of the French 
Monarchy was in ocnnparison a sort 
of theatrical spectacle to be watched 
with interest from the Imperial box. 
She was in fact indiflforent to the 
Revolution ; she indeed coquetted 
with its intellectual side, because d 
her conviction or her instinct that the 
Revolution could by no posnlHlity 
touch the realities of Russian life. 
As M. Waliszewski explains, she was 
as little concerned with the political 
principles, for instance, of Diderot^ as 
an African potentate would be about 
the Radicalism of some passing ex- 
plorer. The example is perhi^w 
extreme, but it merely expresses the 
essential difference that under a com- 
mon veneer of civilisation divided 
Russia from the West. 

The total e£foct of a work like M. 
Walissewski's, with all its crowd of 
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light penonalia caught on the wing, 
is perhaps a little bewildering to the 
Snf^h reader. The ehauviniime of 
the natural man will insist on the 
many grotesque and savage blotches 
only too visible in sudi a picture of 
Russian humanity ; a more sympa- 
thetic, and therefore more critical, 
study makes us aware that it presents 
a type of humanity with certain 
peculiar excellencies and a singular 
charm oi its own, — a type more open 
to emotion, more intimate, so to speak, 
with itself than our more assiduous 
civilisation has produced. It may be 
noted in passing that a story by no 
means vague, though certainly not 
susceptible of confirmation, would 
indicate tiiat CSatharine did not belong 
to Russia merely by adc^tion, but by 
a nearer bond. But whatever Vas 
the true relation between her and the 
mysterious M. Betski, to whom she 
pdul an affection and a deference 
almost filial, she has certainly become 
for us a pre-eminent example of the 
national type, deserving therefore 
critical and courteous study. 

A vast collection of condemnatory 
epithets, all those in fact habitually 
bestowed on Mary of Scotland and 
Elizabeth of England together, might 
on the face of things be applied with 
propriety to Catharine, but it is to 
deal only with the face of things to 
af^ly them without considerable 
reserve. Hie most courteous historian 
must admit that a favourite was an 
essential requisite of Catharine's 
existence, and not solely for the 
reason expressed in that curious 
sentence, " She could not bear to 
have no equal {n*aivair point d^egal lui 
mrnilaU insupporUMe)" And the 
range of her favours no doubt was 
astonishingly wide, travelling, perhaps 
through insatiable curiosity, from 
Potemkin, Prince of the Taurid, to 
Korsak or Korsakof, a serjeant of 
Hussars, to Zoritch {''Zaritch c'est le 



beau male par eaeeeUenes^ Kor$ak c'eet 
le tenor "), to many others, a Persian 
candidate momentarily included, to 
Platon Zubof, to a personage only 
described aa Le bd Manonoi All 
these were made illustrious lor a 
while; 

Besides the presents 

Of several ribbons and some thousand 
peasants, — 

the peasants being almost invariably 
found near the Vistula, far it was 
with the spoils of Poland that the 
favourites were enriched, and finally 
pensioned oS. Some indeed were 
married to eligible ladies of the courts 
the toilet of the bride taking place on 
these occasions in the Empress's own 
apartment. One instance of this 
type is specially curious. 

It IB singular that, with her many 
diBtinguished correspondents, Catha- 
rine seems never to have entered on any 
communication with one who was in a 
sense her contemporary and to wliom 
she presents on more than one side a 
distinct affinity, — with Qoethe. The 
parallel between the Semiramis of the 
North and the author of Faust is of 
course personal rather than intellec- 
tual, and lies mainly in regard to 
matters of the heart, in which respect 
indeed the resemblance is not a little 
striking. Catharine's secret was, in 
M. WaUszewski's words, an imagina- 
tion fired by an inappeasable hunger 
for life (La /aintaisie de eon oosur 
toujours jeune et de see sens jamais 
lasses). Goethe's last entanglement, 
it will be remembered, found him 
almost an octogenarian. " I have 
returned to life like a fly that has 
lain torpid through winter," wrote 
Catharine, announcing the commence- 
ment of yet another passionate epi- 
sode, and singularly enough announc- 
ing it to Potemkin. 

Yet it admits of no doubt that 
Catharine felt keenly the severance of 
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these oonnectioiift, in thoee cases when 
the severance was not a£focted by h«r 
own imperious caprice. After the 
death of Lanskoi the transport of her 
grief caused her to suspend all atten- 
tion to public affidrSy so the Frendi 
ckairgi ^affoMree writes to his govern- 
ment ; two months later the Sovereign 
only sees her ministers at rare inter- 
vals. She herself writes : "As regards 
public affiurs, they take their course 
just as formerly, but for my indi- 
vidual sel( I possessed a great happi- 
ness, and I have it no more. My 
days are passed in weeping or in 
business. Three months after my 
irreparable loss the best that can be 
said is that I have accustomed myself 
again to the sight of human &ces, 
that I do my duty and try to do 
good." To the Western mind cer- 
tainly the accent of these words must 
seem fundamentally incompatible with 
CaUiarine's personal history ; yet it is 
there. The loss was not indeed irre- 
parable, for Lanskoi was in due course 
replaced hj le hd Manonof, an inci- 
dent that occasioned a yet more cruel 
separation and a yet more astonishing 
revelation of the eccentricities of the 
Slavonic character. like Don Juan, 
Manonof proved unequal to a social 
station of this highly elevated kind. 
" In royalty's vast arms he pined for 
beauty," which he discovered in the 
person of a maid of honour. Made- 
moiselle Chtoherbatof . 

The sequel is given in a singular 
fragment of a conversation between 
Catherine and her secretary, Crapo- 
wicki 

"For ei^t months I have sus- 
pected it^" the Empress suddenly 



broke out " He has kept to himself 
he has avoided me. It was always^ 
an oppression! on the chest — then 
lately he has talked of religious 
scruples — the traiUnr ! It was this 
other love that strangled him." 
*'£v«ry<me is astonished that your 
Majesty should have given consent 
to this marriage," the secretary was 
content to observa "Ood be with 
them! I wish that they may be 
hi^y," the Empress replied ; " but 
you see it^ I have paidoned them, 
I have consented to their union ; they 
should be ravished, but now both are 
weeping 1 For a week his eyes have 
followed me everywhere. Strange ! 
Formerly he had taste, a great 
facility; now he botches all tha^ he 
does, everything wearies him, his 
chest is constantly worse. Indeed 
the Prince [Potemkin] said to me tiiis 
winter, Matouehke^ eraehez eur lui^ 
and he pointed his finger at the 
Chtoherbatof. But I was blind; I 
laboured to justify him." 

Catharine was at this momoit 
nearly sixty years of age. When the 
marriage took place the toilet of the 
Chtoherbatof was performed in the 
apartments of the Empress, who her- 
self assisted in the interesting rite. 
The Manonofs were liberally endowed 
with lands or, in the usual phrase^ 
with so many thousands of peasants. 
It is hard to imagine Queen Elizabeth 
acting thus in a similar situation. 
What this slight incident discloses is 
precisely that umer difference which 
makes the type that Catharine repre- 
sents so interesting an enigma. 

W. F. AUUUJTDBB. 
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CHAPTEBIV. 

Whkh Mistress Meg came back to 
the castle after her morning adven- 
iore, she was not over sorry to find 
Uiat her grandfather had gone to bed, 
objurgating Sir Thomas for the length 
of his mass, and too weary to wait for 
her gpreetings. 

M^ lay for a few sleepless hours, 
then rose and attended the Christmas 
service in the castle chapel, wonder- 
ing a little that she saw and heard 
nothing of Lord Marlowa She would 
not speak of him to Dame Kate, still 
less to Alice Tilney, and it was in 
siloice and with long faces that they 
both waited upon her. If the truth 
were told, while the old woman 
was angry and anxious, Alice was 
afraid. 

When at last Margaret was called 
to her grandfather, she told them 
both to stay behind, and went into 
his room alone. Now the cold white 
bg^t of the snow was streaming in, 
but the i^ory of die evening before 
was all gone ; a fresh fall had covered 
streets and fields inches thick. Sir 
William stared gloomily at the crack- 
ling fire, and his Christmas welcome 
to the child of his heart seemed 
weighted with the heavy chill of the 

She knelt and asked for his bless- 
ing : he gave it absently, lifelessly ; 
and then Ae sat on a stool at his feet 
No. 536. — VOL. xa 



and looked up into the kind old eyes 
that gazed strangely upon her. " Does 
he know!" the girl said to herself. 
" Have the mischievous wretches told 
him ? Could they not leave it to me ? 
Have I ever deceived him, and will 
Harry make me begin now?" 

But one might very courageously 
ask one's self these questions, and yet 
find it difficult to brave Sir William's 
fierce anger, if he had resolved to 
send Lord Marlowe away rejected. 
Meg waited for what her grandfather 
might say. The old face softened as 
it bent towards her, though a certain 
sadness and bewilderment remained. 

" Ay, to be sure ! My pretty Meg 
has come for her Christmas-box," Sir 
William muttered ; and the girl said 
to herself, with a touch of dismay in 
spite of all, ** No, they have not told 
him, — and I must." 

'' There ib only one Christmas-box 
I want, Grandfather," she said hur- 
riedly, as the old man stretched out 
his thin hand, on which the veins 
stood out like cords, to take a box of 
Eastern wood from the table near 
him. " Give me nothing else, pray, — " 
for he hesitated, looking at her, but 
with no sign of anger, so that she 
went on boldly, though her beating 
heart sent the red blood flying into 
her face. "I mean, if you will not 
give me that^ — that which I want — 
all other gifts are nothing, for the 
convent will be the one home for me. 
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Ormndtathtf , listen, wait and listen ; 
may I choose my husband?" 

Sir William did not answer in- 
stantly, but his look became heaviw 
under Meg's imploring gaae. With- 
out a word he took the box, opened 
it^ and lifted out of their vdvet nest 
several springs of large and most 
beautiful pearls. With their rich 
creamy lustre, which seemed to sug 
gest a world of colour more wonderful 
than that of rubies and emeralds, 
they glowed in the grey and chilly 
room. Sir William flung them round 
Margaret's neck, tenderly touching 
htst brown hair. 

" These are yours, pearl of pearls," 
he said. " They were your mother's 
before you. As to husbands, what 
do you know of them ? Leave such 
choice to your elders, pretty one." 

Meg took the old hand and laid 
her cheek against it^ while she 
caressed the jewels that so well 
became her white neck. "If your 
choice agrees with mine. Grandfather," 
she said. "Tell me, of your good- 
ness, what will you say to him ? " 

" What ? To Harry Marlowe ? " 

There was a touch of threatening, 
almost a growl, in the old man's voice. 
Meg only answered by slightly turn- 
ing her soft cheek and touching his 
hand with her lips. 

" Tis this Marlowe you want for a 
husband?" 

The reply was the same. 

" Now may Our Lady and all the 
Saints teach me what I ought to do, 
for I shall soon be as mad as Harry 
himself," said Sir William, and he 
trembled as he spoke. " Meg, my 
lass, I was warned weeks ago to 
have nothing to do with this man. 
I would not believe Sir Thomas, 
when he told me 'twas common know- 
ledge he was crazy. I left his name 
in my will as executor, — right or 
wrong, the Lord knows ; but when 
I wrote on your affairs to my Lady 



his step-mother how should I know 
she would send him, as he says she 
did, to ask you in marriage?" 

"What could she do better?" said 
Margaret. " What fault have you to 
find with him. Grandfather?" 

" Fault ! What fault ? Why, that 
he is cracy 1 Is the lass so blind as 
not to see that? Cupid has bandaged 
your pretty eyes, truly. A handmune 
man, I grants but old enough to be 
your father, and with the queerest 
fashions of his own. To see him bum 
diose letters, — now why, I ask you, 
should he bum them at all ? It was 
a mighty strange thing to da 'Fore 
Ood, I never saw a crazier thing. 
Tony finds a way to explain that^ 
but I don't like it any better. Tis 
a choice between craft and crazineas, 
it seems to me ; and I shall not give 
my Meg to a crafty num or to a 
crazy one." 

"But you will give her to Harry 
Marlowe," said Meg, very low. " You 
will give her to him as he asks you, 
this very day; and she will ride north 
with him to serve the Queen, her 
godmother." 

" Why, on my faith, madness is 
catching, it seems ! " the old man 
said, and fairly laughed. He put his 
fingers under her chin, and tumed up 
her face to his. It was blushing and 
proud, the white teeth just showing 
in a defiant smile, the lovely brown 
eyes full of fire. It was the face of 
a woman desperately in love, who 
meant to have her own way. To 
such a face, the will of an old 
grandfather was likely to signify 
little. " You have set your fancy 
on this man ? " Sir William said, 
growing grave again as he looked at 
her. 

" My fancy ? — nay, my heart and 
soul ! " she answered him. Then she 
added, "It is because they cannot 
understand him that they call him 
crazy." 
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**Tony finds him not so hard to 
understand, yet he makes me like 
him none the better." 

"Tony! What has Tony to do 
with him t " the girl said scornf oUy. 
"Cannot you tiien believe me, the 
only one who truly knows him?" 

"And how, my fair mistress, do 
yon know him better than your elders 
dot" 

" Because I talked with him in the 
street as we came back from midnight 
mass. Grandfather." 

"Ton talked with him in the 
street!" A cloud of anger was gather- 
ing on the old man's brow, his eyes 
were darkening before the storm. 
** Where was your nurse, — Alice 
TOney, — the men who attended you t " 

" I left them. I went with Harry 
aside into Ditch Lane, and we, — we 
talked with each other." 

Sir William swore an oath which 
half choked him, and tried to rise, 
poshing the girl from him, but she 
dung to his knees. He wrenched 
himself away from her, made a few 
^tmng steps and leaned upon the 
table. "Where are they all?" he 
cried. "They shall be put in the 
dungeon, every one of them ! Giles 
and John deserve hanging ! Ill send 
home Mistress Alice to King's Hall, 
— I should have done it long ago. 
As to old Kate, she may beg her 
bread on the roads, for I will have 
her here no longer. What, cannot 
my grandchild walk safely through 
my own streets? 'Fore God, 'tis time 
I was dead ! but how will things be 
bettered then? Alas, my sons dead 
before me, how can the house fail to 
fall into ruin ? Where is Marlowe, — 
vilkin more tlum madman — thou 
hadst it, Tony ! Ditch Lane at 
night! fine doings for a gentlewoman! 
By heaven, were it for her misery, 
as it will be, he shall marry her 
now, — and with my curse ! Nay, old 
fool, no sudi haste*- " 



His wandering eyes fell on Meg, 
still kneeling by his chair, and in 
that noble young face he saw no 
shame or tragedy, but only distress 
at his anger, unmixed with fear. 
The girl's look was so high, so inno- 
cent, that a sudden change came 
over his erratic spirit. From almost 
weeping with rage, he broke into a 
nervous laugh, and cried out : " Thou 
naughty lass, why frighten the old 
grandfather so? But mark my words, 
no more walking in dark lanes with 
my Lord Marlowe or any other 
lord, — and those who were with you 
shall have a trouncing. He talked 
with you, — what did he say to you ? 
Some of it I can guess, more's the 
pity." 

Meg did not answer at onca She 
rose to her feet, came to her grand- 
father and linked her arm in his. 
Leaning heavily on her, he hobbled 
back and sank into his chair once 
more. She stood near him, tall and 
wonderfully beautiful, the Venetian 
pearls gleaming on her neck : she 
might have stepped straight, in her 
young majesty, out from some ances- 
tral palace that mirrored itself in the 
great canal. 

"What did he say?" the old man 
repeated. " That my lass was fit to 
be a queen? Ay, we know that. 
But in his own doings there seems 
some mystery. Is my Lady of one 
mind with him, or is this a mad fancy 
of the moment, as Tony thinks ? He 
talks of hesitations, of whispers, — I 
know not what; he asks, why burn 
the letters, if they were the authority 
for his suit ? He talks— " 

"Oh, what is Tony to him or to 
me!" Margaret said impatiently, his 
own quick spirit mounting in her 
face. " Send for him, — speak to him 
face to face." 

" Faith, and so I will," Sir William 
cried. " Tony, art there lad ? " 

Margaret started slightly and looked 

a 2 
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round. The Italian glided oat from 
a shadow behind the window, where 
the heavy cortaina made an even 
deeper gloom. He had been sitting 
at a table, with a parchment before 
him, bending over it, ao apparently 
absorbed, so ntterly still, that no 
one would have guessed his presence 
there. He came with a lau^ on his 
lips, which died away as he was 
touched with die haughty anger of 
Margaret's eyes. So he had been 
there, eaves-dropping ! he had heard 
all she said to her grandfather, and 
the thoughtless old man had not cared 
enough for her dignity to warn her. 
Yet it did not much matter ; she was 
ashamed of nothing she had said. 

Antonio's hoe changed as their 
eyes met; he turned a little pale, 
with an imploring look, as he passed 
her to stand before Sir William. 

"Why did not you speak!" she 
said sharply, but very low. 

''Was my speech needed!'' he 
murmured in answer. 

''Yes, to explain your odious 
dioughts," said Meg, and she stamped 
her foot on the floor. 

Antonio came a step nearer, bent on 
one knee, took the hem of her gown 
and put his lips to it ; then he looked 
up straight into her eyes. "You 
blame your old playfellow!" he said. 
" And if I am rights fair lady, what 
am I doing! Only paying tribute to 
a charm that drives men to strange 
expedients ; at least, so is my fancy." 
"Come, Tony," cried Sir William, 
" make your peace another day. Go 
now to my Lord Marlowe and ask his 
presence here." 

The Italian sprang up and left the 
room without another word. 

Meg looked uneasily at her grand- 
father; it was on her lips to com- 
plain of ih\a betrayal, to ask why he 
had allowed her to suppose diem 
alone, to pour out her heart to him 
in the presence of Antonio. But the 



weak flush on the old, agitated boe 
seemed to silence her. It was only 
Antonio, after all, once the kind, 
clever playfellow, with whose Southern 
nature, low-bcnm as he was, she felt a 
sort of kinship in this cold England, 
her fadier's country. There had been 
a time, not so long ago, when, as 
growing boy and little girl, the two 
had been inseparable. Now, since 
Alice Tilney had come, it was dififorent 
Antonio, her grandfather's servant 
and secretary, was no l<mger her 
brother and companion. He ott&a 
made her angry now, and she desjMsed 
him for certain of his ways ; neither 
did she quite trust him. Tlie some- 
what fawning manners of the man, 
his watchful eyes, his curious smile, — 
all this was an unpleasant diange 
from the devoted, sweet-tempered boy 
of former years. His vary beauty, 
when she looked at him now, was 
disturbing, repulsiva But these feel- 
ings had been of the vaguest, devel<^ 
ing without hw knowledge as time 
went on, devoid of any consequoice, 
— for what was he to her! — till this 
Christmas Day woke them to activity. 
How dared this Tonio interpose Ids 
slim presence, his cunning explana- 
tions, between herself and Harry and 
her grandfather ! 

As she moved away to the window 
and stood there, looking down on the 
white deserted bridge, where fresh 
snow had covered up the footprints 
of the night and early morning, she 
was conscious of a great anger ag^unst 
Antonio, and it poisoned even the 
joyful memory of die evening before, 
— the golden world, and Harry 
Marlowe riding in, weary till he re- 
posed in die welcome of her eyes. 
Then she said to herself: "Why am 
I uneasy! The wretch Tcmio has 
guessed something of the truth, but 
what signifies that! Harry, it he 
will, can tell my grandfathw all he 
has told me, and we three can settle 
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the matter withoat interlcqpers. If I 
have to drive him oat myself, Tonio 
shall not be here. Strange, that Harry 
does not come ! How long, how long, 
my lord, my love ! where are you ? " 

It seemed as if an hour might have 
gone by. Sir William closed his eyes, 
half dodng in his chair. The fire 
biased up and lit the shadowy comers 
of the room. From the snowy fields 
beyond the river anyone looking np 
would have seen Margaret's figure 
standing in the window, dark against 
tiie dieerful glow. At last in her 
impatience she turned, stepped down 
upon the floor, and paced up and 
down with her eyes upon the door, 
ihe pearls shinhig softly as she 
moved. Once or twice she stopped 
and said, — " But where is he ? Why 
does he not come?'' and then she 
walked up to the door as if to open 
it^ hesitated, turned back and looked 
at her grandfather. "I will not 
anger him again, he is too weak," she 
aaid. "But oh, how can I wait 
kmger!" 

At last a quick step sprang up the 
stairs, a hand was on the door. 
Margaret paused in her walk, pressed 
her fingers to her heart for a moment, 
and stood quite still near her grand- 
fathw. She knew it was not Harry 
Marlowe. 

Antonio opened the door without 
noise, and glided into the room. He 
gave her one glance, a very strange 
one; she thought afterwards that it 
spoke ci both terror and triumph. 
Then he went up to Sir William and 
knelt down beside him, so that their 
faces were on a level. Margaret 
kx^ed from one to the other. 

" I have unexpected news," he 
said ; " 'tis a mystery that no one 
can explain. Lord Marlowe is gone. 
It seems that he went north on foot 
very evly this morning, when most 
of us were sleeping after the midnight 
No one even saw him leave 



the castle, and he must have gone 
with some country people through 
the town gate. His men followed 
him two hours later. A gentleman 
came to Ralph the guard, who had 
charge of the west buildings where 
they slept, and brought a message 
from my Lord that they were to 
break their fast quickly and follow 
him on the north road bringing his 
horse with them. They went while 
the town was still asleep ; only a few 
saw them go." 

Sir William stared wildly, still but 
half awake. Margaret stood like 
a stone, till she met the upward 
glance of Antonio's eyes. Her whole 
nature rose against that look of his. 
She threw out both hands, crying 
suddenly, "It is false! He is not 
gone 1 " 

Antonio looked down, his beautiful 
mouth curving softly into a smile. 
" I am a miserable man, to bring you 
such tidings," he said ; " but it is 
truth, dear mistress I" 

" I do not believe it," Meg repeated. 
" His men gone, you say ? A gentle- 
man with a message? What gentle- 
man? Who brought them the 
message ? " 

"Ay, ay, Tony, who brought the 
message ? " Sir William asked fiercely. 

He had suddenly awoke to his full 
senses. With a hasty movement he 
seemed to spurn the young man from 
him, so that Antonio, springing to his 
feet with an angry flush, stood back 
a pace or two. Sir William put out 
his right hand and caught Margaret's 
left as she drew a little nearer to 
him. 

** I cannot tell. Sir. Ralph did not 
know him," Antonio answered. 

" Qo, fetch Ralph, and come back 
here." 

" What has happened, Orandfather? 
What will you do?" Margaret said 
trembling. " Oh, there is some 
villainy abroad. I fear, — I fear — " 
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" My poor Meg, I fear you must 
be coDYinced against your will,'' the 
old man said tenderly, caressing the 
hand he held. "Are not these the 
doings of a madman! One day he 
arrives, he asks for your hand, in so 
strange a fashion that those who love 
you are driven to believe that there 
is truth in the stories they hear of 
him. Then, — what man in his senses, 
if he desired, — most unreasonably — 
to speak with you alone, would not 
have found a better place than Bitch 
Lane, a more seemly hour than one of 
the morning? And now, — to leave 
the town on foot, alone, over the 
moorland in the snow, without fare- 
well to you or me, without my answer 
to his suit, — a message to his men to 
follow him northwards ! If the man 
be not crazy, what is he, Megt" 
The girl stood silent. After a 
moment Sir William went on : ''I 
see it aU, Meg. He is either crazy or 
wicked. Hark to what Tony thinks, 
what he warned me of last night. 
Nay, start not away so ; Tony has a 
quick brain, and loves thee and me. 
When my Lord came into this room 
and set his eyes on you, Tony heard 
him say, — to himself, as it were — 
* Too good for the Popinjay ! ' Ah, 
but hark a moment longer. When 
he began to ask for you in marriage, 
in his strange sudden way, Tony is 
sure that it was for his brother, not 
himself, he was speaking. But 'twas 
Tony who put his real thought into a 
word for him. * Yourself, my Lord ! ' 
quoth Tony in a whisper,— did you 
hear him ! Marlowe did, and took it 
up like a parrot or a popinjay. ' My- 
self ! ' says he. Talk of popinjays ! 
'tis the nickname they give Dick his 
brother, my Lady's son. Poor woman, 
if she charged Harry to plead his 
cause, as Tony thinks, she was ill- 
guided enough. And 'twas a bold 
and a necessary thing for him to bum 
her letters. But the man's a knave, 



if all this be true, and I suppose this 
morning he has repented of hia 
knavery, and so gone on his way." 

"Ah," Meg said quietly, "it 
was Tony who whispered ? My Lord 
thought it was L" 

" What ? " gasped Sir William. 

But the girl quickly checked her- 
self. If her grandfather was ready 
to blame Harry Marlowe for what 
Antonio, with more than good reason, 
guessed him to have done, it was not 
she who would prove it against him. 
Not a word of his passionate confes- 
sion should pass her lips. 

" All I can tell," she said, low but 
very positively, "is that Lord Mar- 
lowe has sworn I shall be his. And 
I am his for evermore. He has done 
us high honour, you and me. He ia 
neither wicked nor crazy. If he be 
gone, — he ia the Queen's man, and 
some messenger from the Queen must 
have called him secretly. He will 
come back, and I will wait for him 
upon my knees. But I am not sure ; 
I think he is not gone ; I think some 
evil—" 

The door opened and Antonio 
came in, followed by a man-at-arms, 
whose stupid face was flushed with 
Christmas cheer. Margaret looked 
hard into the velvet shadow of 
Antonio's eyes — was he false or touet 
— and suddenly she saw her lover's 
fate there. She made a step with 
hands outspread, faltered and dropped 
upon the floor, falling her length, 
with all her brown hair loose and 
long, at the feet of these men 
entering. 

Later, when with tears and sobs 
from old Kate, and stony terror on 
the face of Alice Tilney, she had 
been carried away, still as if dead, to 
her own room, Sir William, his voice 
and his whole frame shaking, called 
Antonio to his side. 

" Your pen, Tony ! " he said. Sit 
you down and write a letter to my 
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Imdj Mmrlowa Aak the meanipg 
of thew things, — tell all that haa 
eome to pass, and how her mad step- 
son's doings have well-nigh killed my 
Margaret" 

" Ah, dear Sir, 'tis the shock, she 
will recover," Antonio said in his 
softest voice, and smiled with an 
exquisite tenderness. "Let us wish 
Queen Margaret joy of her knight, 
—-on his way to her ! " he added 
inandihly. 

CHAPTER V. 

Thus every one, except a few 
persons who knew better, supposed 
that Lord Marlowe had justified his 
nick-name that Christmas morning. 
For certainly it was only a Mad 
Marlowe who would have started on 
foot and alone in the dark, in advance 
ol his men, through the wild moorland 
country, deep in snow, which lay for 
miles to the north of Buddiford. 
The road was little better than a 
track at the best of times, winding 
up shoulders of heather-covered hill, 
between jutting rocks and steep^ided 
▼alleys. Wild characters haunted it, 
swarming out of the caves in its 
lonelier recesses. Even the traders 
and carriers, who went that way with 
their pack-horses, were wont to linger 
in the shelter of Buddiford till they 
were enough in number to attempt 
the northern road with safety. 

What had really happened was this. 
Instead of starting alone to the north, 
voluntarily, unaccountably, leaving the 
girl who had taken him captive with 
the sweetaiess of her eyes, the ruddy 
shining of her hair, and hurrying on 
to that othet woman, royal, unfortu- 
nate, who claimed his entire devotion, 
Harry Marlowe had been dragged 
southward in unfriendly company. 

When he parted with his love, and 
•aw her walk away between the 
swinging lanthoms in charge of her 



old nurse and the worthies of Buddi- 
ford, he lingered a few moments in 
the place where she had stood, and 
where the air and earth seemed to 
keep her presence still. With a 
quick wild movement he stooped 
and kissed the stones her feet had 
touched; cold and damp they were, 
but to him as refreshing as grass in 
summer. 

"For a few hours, a few hours 
only, my beautiful Meg!" he mur- 
mured to himself. " Then comes the 
climax of this sweet adventure. The 
old man shall give you to me, for I 
will take no denial. After all, as 
the world wags, I'm a better match 
than Dick, and he has no right to be 
angry. Now back to quarters, — to 
sleep, if sleep I may. Ah, Meg, to 
dream of thee ! " 

He walked down the lane towards 
die west gate, near which he and his 
men were lodged. Strolling carelessly, 
looking on the ground, with a mur- 
mur of loving speeches on his lips, as 
if the girl who called them forth were 
in his arms still, he kuew nothing 
of the dark worid round him till 
several men stepped out from an 
alley and barred his way, while a 
smoking torch flamed in his eyes and 
dazzled him. 

Before him stood a young man 
as tall as himself, fair and desperate- 
looking, with red locks hanging down 
his cheeks and a drawn sword in his 
hand. Four or five more young 
fellows, armed to the teeth, wild and 
eager of look, crowded up behind this 
leader. Two more, creeping through 
the darkness, stole up at Harry's back, 
so that he was fairly surrounded. 

"Surrender, my Lord Marlowe," 
said the leader of the band. "Oive 
up your sword, or — " he flourished his 
own. 

"Who are you, Sir, who ventures 
thus to speak to me?" said Harry 
haughtily. "Plainly you do not 
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know me. Stand out of my way, 
with your rascal companionB." 

There was such a fearless command 
in his manner that the youth who 
faced him shrank for a moment and 
hesitated. 

"Jasper," cried one of the others 
suddenly, ''he hath no sword." 

It was true. Harry had gone out 
to the midnight mass with no weapon 
but a short ornamental dagger, and 
wearing no defensive armour of any 
kind, but a velvet jacket and short 
furred gown and cap. Ever careless, 
the thought of danger in these little 
streets of Sir William Roden's town 
had not so much as occurred to him. 
He had separated from his men, with 
the thought of following Mistress 
Margaret add gaining a word with 
her. Since then, no thought but of 
her had even crossed his mind. 

" Ah, the insolent Yorkist 1 " cried 
Jasper Tilney. *' He thinks he is in 
a land of sheep. He comes in with a 
fine swagger, takes the fairest of our 
ladies, and thinks to ride on his way. 
We are not worth a sword-cut, it 
seems. Come, my Lord, take mine, 
and a good blade too. You shall 
fight for Mistress Boden, or 111 kill 
you as you stand.** 

"Jasper, you fool," hissed a voice 
at his elbow, "why give him the 
chance of killing you ? And we don't 
want a brawl in the street, here under 
the walls. Take him, — carry him ofi^ 
— do what you please when you have 
him safe away." 

The advice came from a slender 
man in a mask, the only one of the 
band whose face was hidden. 

"Peace, foreigner," said Jasper 
roughly. "Keep out of the way, 
there." 

As he spoke, he pulled off a glove 
and threw it in Lonl Marlowe's face, 
then flung his own sword clattering 
at his feet, and snatched one from the 
*^earest of his followers. 



" Yorkist — traitor — ^we know your 
lady step-mother is in love with 
March," he said. "The Queen will 
be better without snch service as 
yours. Eighty— or be whipped out of 
the town." 

" What does the man mean ? " said 
Harry, with perfect calmness. " Be- 
fore I kill you, Sir, you will ask 
pardon for these insults and ribald 
lies. Have I fallen among a pack 
of highway robbers t " 

"No, you have met a tme lover of 
Mistress Margaret" 

The words were londly whispered, 
and made Harry start, for he was 
instantly reminded of the mysterious 
whisper, Tot*r$elfj my lord^ of the 
evening before. 

"There are demons abroad, — or 
angels," he muttered. Then, spum- 
ing Jasper's sword with his foot^ he 
drew his small dagger and stood on 
guard. "If you fight like a gentle- 
man, and alone, we are not ill- 
matched. Six or seven to one is 
heavy odds ; still, I may account for 
some of you." 

At first Harry contented himself 
with warding off Jasper's blows, 
which he did with marvellous clever- 
ness and agility, even wounding him 
slightly in the left wrist^ for Jasper 
was a rash and careless fighter. It 
is also to be said that he fought half- 
heartedly, and against the conscience 
which even this young ruffian had. 
His sword, his steel-guarded coat, 
against the dagger of a man dressed 
in velvet, — it was too like murder to 
please young Tilney, here a better 
man than any of his worthless Fellow- 
ship. But the prick on his wrist 
roused him, and also enraged his 
companions, who saw the blood drip- 
ping suddenly. Jasper gave a 
smothered cry, and aimed a mcnre 
violent blow at Marlowe, who stepped 
back to avoid it He was caught and 
tripped up from behind ; a blow on 
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tke back of his head brought him 
down aonsdess, while Jasper, standing 
orer him, swore farioosly at his com- 
paniona 

One pressed forward with the 
torch, the two who had stolen np 
behind knelt down by Harry to ex- 
amine his hurt, and looked up half 
sayagely, half laughing, into the 
angry hce above them. " Twas 
Tooy's doing, — he signed to ns," they 
said, and Jasper tnmed upon the 
masked Italian. ''What are you 
doing, you black snake, poshing yonr 
falae face between gentlemen ? Why 
should we not fight it out as he willed 
it? He is worth all you crawling 
cowards put together. Is the man 
dead, you fellows!'' 

*'Dead, no," said one of them 
sulkily. <'I did but fetch him a 
dout to quiet him, — and you had best 
hold your ungrateful tongue. Master 
Tilney." 

" Come, be pacified, we are all at 
your service," Antonio said softly. 
^What are your commands? Shall 
we take him to Master Simon, who 
will bind up his head and your arm, — 
or shall we go knock at the castle 
gate, and carry him in to Sir William 
and Mistress Margaret? Then you 
may have a good chance of acting 
witoess at the marriage, if it bo this 
day, as my Lord demanded, and they 
will scarce refuse him now. Patience, 
Master Jasper," he added, as the 
young Dum glared at him ; " 'tis pity 
to quarrel with your best friends. 
This fight of yours could not have 
lasted long, here under the walls ; 
some of the men would have looked 
out, and spoilt your game quickly. 
You should thank me for stopping 
your foolishness." 

"What are we to do with him? 
Leave him here?" growled Jasper. 

" If you wish the wedding to come 
oBf leave him here by all means," 
Antonio answered, and smiled. 



"There, — out with the torch, — take 
him up, two of you, carry him down 
to your horses, and away with you. 
You have ridden with a dead man 
before now, and he is but a stunned 
one." 

"Ay, but, Tony— Sir William, and 
she, will wonder that he is gone. 
What story— " 

" Leave that to me ; only keep him 
out of her way. This Yorkist, — as 
you were pleased in your wisdom to 
call him — ^he is the Queen's man, her 
special favourite, and who will wonder 
if his first mistress has called him 
away from this new fancy?" 

The young men did as they were 
advised. Antonio, his eyes gleaming 
through his mask, watched the group, 
as carrying the long form of Harry it 
stole between the drifts of snow. " If 
my suspicions are right, my Lord," he 
muttered, " they might drop you into 
the castle ditch and leave you there ; 
not many of your own would mourn 
you." 

Harry Marlowe woke to deadly 
sickness and throbbing pain, with a 
discomfort so terrible that he, who 
knew what it was to bear wounds 
patiently, groaned aloud in spite of 
himself. 

He was tied on a horse which 
was trotting roughly along an un- 
even track, his head hanging down, 
striking each moment against the 
animal's shoulder, and so tightly 
bound as to be incapable of moving 
or raising himself. It was still dark, 
except from the glinmier of the 
snow. Up and down hill, it seemed, 
his captors carried him, at the same 
dreadful jogging pace. His head 
was bursting, his heart thumping 
violently. He was conscious that 
horses were tramping behind and 
before; he could hear the creak of 
leather and the rattle of bridles, the 
crunching tread of many hoofe upon 
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die snow. Now and then a few 
words or a laugh passed among the 
troop that surrounded him, but on 
the whole this Christmas gambol of 
theirs was soberly gone through. A 
man was running at his horse's head, 
breathing hard, swearing sometimes 
and hurrying the beast on. Now and 
then a rough hand tried the cords 
and straps that fastened the prisoner. 
When Harry groaned for the second 
or third time, this man gave him a 
pull which jarred every nerve and 
muscle in his body, and panted as 
he ran, — "Here, Jasper, my Lord's 
crying out Must we silence him 
again?" 

" Alive, is he ? " said Jasper Tilney 
from the front of the troop. " Nay, 
let him alone, let him cry. We shall 
be home in ten minutes.'' 

"He won't live so long," said 
another, riding on the off side. "His 
head's got twisted, he's nigh choking. 
Best see to him, if you want him alive 
at King's Hall." 

Another carelessly remarked: "What 
use is the longle$^;ed brute to you, 
Jasper? Let him die a natural death, 
and drop him in old Curley's ditch, — 
food for the crows, and less trouble 
for you." 

"Poor old Curley, when he finds 
him in the morning ! A text for the 
Christmas sermon," laughed another. 

The whole troop, following its 
leader, halted suddenly, and Jasper 
Tilney threw himself off his horse. 
" You are a set of devils," he said to 
them. "I won't have the man die; 
he is a brave fellow. Give me a 
knife; cut these ochxIs, and set him 
on his feet." 

But this was easier said than done, 
for Harry, his limbs stiff and cramped 
from the tying, his head dizzy and 
reeling with pain, staggered and fell 
in the snow by the roadside. 

"Water!" was the only word he 
said. 



"Here's water enough," muttered 
Jasper. 

While his comrades looked on, some 
laughing, some discontented, he took 
a handful of snow, pressed some into 
Harry's mouth, and rubbed the rest 
over his brow and temples. In a few 
minutes the prisoner looked up with 
intelligence in his eyes. " Help me 
to my feet; I can walk or ride 
now," he said, and stretched out his 
hand to Jasper, who stared at him 
curiously. 

Most men would have felt the 
degradation of such a state. To have 
been knocked down fnnn behind, tied 
to a horse like a criminal, carried off 
a helpless captive, and now to be 
dependent for acts of the comm<meet 
humanity on a rival and an enemy, 
who had insulted him and done his 
best to kill him, — ^it was enough to 
burden a man with misery and shame. 
But Mad Marlowe was not made of 
ordinary stuff; he was too stately to 
be touched by shame. " Oive me your 
hand," he said imperiously, and Jasper 
Tilney, staring hard and with a slow, 
involuntary movement, obeyed him. 

Lord Marlowe stood upright^ the 
men and horses thronging round. 
One had lighted a horn lanthom, 
which did little more than give form 
and consistency to the shadows of 
that dreary winter dawn. The waste 
of fields stretched away, pale and dim, 
a few great trees, a clump of thorn 
or holly, just visible here and there 
against the snow-laden sky. The road, 
such as it was, seemed to lead on 
southward ; but the troop, when they 
stopped to release him, were about 
to turn into a rough track across a 
broad field to the west, barred a mile 
or two away by a black barrier of 
forest. 

" Where are you leading me, Sirs?" 
Harry asked with effort; dien he 
laid a hand on Jasper's shoulder and 
leaned upon him, which character- 
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iftic movement brought a grin to the 
ooareer faces round ti^ese two. 

'* Now fight it out, Sirs," said one 
of the men. *' Remember, my Lord, 
Master Tihiej spoke ill of my Lady 
your mother, and called you all a 
pack of Yorkists. If you are a good 
Lancastrian, you owe him a bu£Eet 
for that." 

"And he shall not have it from 
behind," Harry said, with perfect 
coolness, while the fellow who had 
struck him growled angrily. " LLsten, 
Master Tilney, whoever you may be," 
he said to Jasper. " I still owe you 
a buffet^ your friends say ; but I have 
paid something. I fetched blood from 
your left arm, did I not? Yes, you 
have bound it with a kerchief." 

"And he would 'twere Mistress 
Meg's, but 'tis not^ — ^not yet, that's 
to come," said one of the band. 

"Now leam a lesson," Lord Mar- 
lowe said, and turned to face them, 
still supporting himself by Jasper's 
shoulder, " you English Fellowship, — 
I would gladly speak to you as 
gentlemen, but never will I, so long 
as you bandy the names of ladies 
in your common talk — 'tis the lowest 
manners of rascaldcHn, — Master Tilney, 
you at least should know better. I 
touched you with my dagger-point, did 
I not t Answer." 

"Twas nothing but a scratch," 
Jasper growled hoarsely. 

" Still, I did touch you. And you, 
or your friends, have hurt me so that 
I can scarce stand. Ay, we will fight 
it out one of these days, when I am 
myself again, — if I find you are 
worthy to fight me. But now, — 
what is this foolish game of carrying 
me off? What do you want of me? 
My money is with my men at Buddi- 
ford; I am on my way to jcHn her 
Highness the Queen; sooner than 
hinder me, you should ride with me to 
the ni(»ih. Give me a horse now, and 
guide me back, one of you, to my men." 



Jasper shook off his hand, and 
laughed fiercely. A chorus of angry 
laughter echoed his. "What do we 
care, my Lord," he said, "where you and 
your men and your money are going ? 
If you were a Yorkist, I'd punish you 
with greater pleasure, but I don't 
love you the better because you are 
the Queen's man. We care little for 
parties, nor are we thieves, I and my 
Fellowship here. You are insolent^ 
my Lord, and I'd have you know you 
are speaking to gentlemen of the best 
blood in the Midlands." 

" You amaze me. Sir," said Hurry, 
bowing slightly to the company. 
"Then, — let me understand, — what 
IB it you want of me? " 

Jasper stared him in the face. His 
wild blue eyes, his flushed, daring 
face, made him look by tax the mad- 
dest of the two. " I want to — I 
swear to — ^hinder you from wedding 
Margaret Boden," he said between 
his teeth. 

"Ah, — that, my fine fellow, you 
cannot do," said Harry, and smiled. 

"Cannot I? We will see to that, 
my Lord. Come now, to prove I'm 
a gentleman, I'll trust to your oath. 
Swear to me, on the cross of this 
dagger, that you will never marry 
her, that you will ride north without 
seeing her again, and I will put you 
on my own horse and let you go your 
way, — ay, though every one of my 
comrades say me nay." 

" We will not say you nay, Jasper," 
said the eldest and grimmest of the 
band. "We shall gladly be rid of 
his Lordship, but Brown Bob is worth 
keeping; we'll find him a worse 
horse." 

" I have spoken, Leonard," Jasper 
Tilney replied. " Now, my Lord, what 
say you ? " 

Harry Marlowe laughed lightly. 
" You expect me to swear that ? " he 
said. " I will swear nothing, promise 
nothing ; so much 111 swear, on your 
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dagger's hilt or <m any holy relic you 
may put before me." 

" Yoa Talue your life little, then." 

"What iB life? the power to eat 
and drink f Yoa take my life, if you 
take what I live for." 

He stood pale and immovable, 
facing Jasper Tilney, who hesitated, 
staring at him. In spite of the im- 
patient growls of his companions, 
tired of lingering in the snow, he 
coold do no more than threaten 
Harry. Strike him down in cold 
blood, unarmed and exhausted, though 
it were the surest way of disposing of 
a dangerous rival, he could not. 

" That is your answer f You will 
repent^" he said fiercely. '' Here, tie 
him to my saddle. He shall run 
beside me to Song's Hall." 

"Good! Brown Bob is tired of 
standing, — hell stretch his l^gs for 
him," said Leonard. 

Luckily for Harry Marlowe, the 
going was very heavy and the dis- 
tance very short Jasper did not 
press his horse forward. The whole 
band plunged steadily on through the 
fresh snow, which balled so much that 
one or the other had to be constantly 
dismounting. Across wide desolate 
fields they came to a few miserable 
hovels crouching round a green, and 
from this a short dteep hill led to a 
square-towered church in a church- 
yard bordered with snow-laden fir- 
trees. Beyond this were the high 
gables of a large house, entered by an 
archway with heavy gates and port- 
cullis, and a walled courtyard with 
broad steps to the principal door. A 
fidnt misty dawn, spreading over that 
wintry world, showed all this plainly 
to Harry Marlowe's aching eyes. 

As he strode wearily beside Jasper's 
horse, impatient now to reach his 
stable, and as they passed under the 
churchyard wall in the lane that led 
to Uie house, the white shaggy head 
of an old priest appeared over the wall. 



"Merry Christmas to you, Jasper, 
and all my sons ! " cried a shrill voice, 
something like the crowing of a cock 
in the icy morning air. 

"Merry Christmas, father!" they 
cried in chorus. 

" What brings you home so late, or 
so early f I have waited for you, — 
I feai^, forsooth, to have no con- 
gregation. Hey, what prisoner have 
you Uiere?" 

"Oh, a fine prisons, a guest of 
mine for the nonce," Jmsp&t answered 
with a careless air. " Set your bells 
ringing, fathw. I thought we should 
have heard them half-an-hour since." 

" Ay, ay," cried the old man, his 
dim, foolish, but anxious eyes fixed 
on tjie strange figure at Jasper's sida 
Then he turned away muttering, " I 
waited, lads, I waited for you," and 
then, as the party rode on, they 
heard him shouting : " Robin, Dickon, 
Tom, where be you all! Strike up 
the bells, men ; here be Master Tilney 
and his worshipful Fellowship." 

A few minutes more, and the old 
tower quivered with die jolly Christ- 
mas peal ; the ringers of King's Hall 
were ftuned in all the country round. 

The young squire led the way into 
his house, through a confusion of 
barking dogs, hurrying women and 
boys, under branches of holly, ivy, 
and mistletoe, while a wandering 
harper played in the hall, and a smell 
of roast beef and spiced ale filled all 
the air. 

The clashing and clanging of the 
bells, the great blazing fires, the 
laughing faces of the people, all spoke 
tidings of comfort and joy. Jasper 
turned to his prisoner, who stood 
silent^ with bound hands, in the 
middle ol the floor. Pale and proud, 
in spite of all Uie king of his company, 
Harry Marlowe waited for his fate. 
Jasper Tilney was angrily conscious 
of quailing wider Uiose dark eyes of 
his. " Hear you, my Lord?" he said. 
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with an attempt at a laugh. " ^Hiey 
■re ringing you a welcome to Sling's 
HalL** 

'* Nay, the welcome is not for me, 
Harry answered. 

'* I am not a brigand or a murderer. 
Too shall hare time to think, and a 
chance of saving your life." 

Lord Marlowe lifted his brows and 
said nothing. 

Jasper scowled upon him for a 
moment^ then took a bunch of heavy 
keys irom a nail, and saying, '' Follow 
me," led the way up the broad stair- 
ease of oak logs that ascended from 
thehaU. 

The Fellowship looked after the two 
men till they disappeared, then put 
their heads together, crafty or dire- 
deril, as the case might be. 

'* Did you hear my Lord boast of his 
men and his money ? I wager he is 
carrying sacks of treasure to the 
Queen. It will nevet reach her now, 
— why not share it? The west gate 
18 poorly guarded, and the men may 
be sncxring stilL" 

" Why, they are twenty mile off by 
now. Was not Tony to cheat them 
into starting after their master on the 
north roadt" 

"Nay,— was he!" 
"Surely, I heard him mutter a 
word in Jasper's ear. So it would 
take better legs tlum ours to catch 
them." 

" Lacy lout ! " Leonard said scom- 
fuUy. 

He was a big, violent fellow, tower- 
ing over the others, and though 
inferior to them in birth and fortune, 
often inclined to dispute Jasper Til- 
ney's leadership. 

" Such words to me ! " the other 
young fellow stormed, but his com- 
rades interfered to stop the quarrel. 

"Who wiU ride with me," said 
Leonard, looking round, "to catch 
these fellows on the north road?" 
"Without mass or breakfast, — 



and Doctor Curley, what will he 
say?" 

"Let him say what he will; he 
knows he has not lambs to deal with. 
As to breakfast^ well take that 
quickly, — and then away. No word 
to Jasper, — he can guard his precious 
prisoner. Look you, there are but 
few of these men, and they will not 
ride far. They will find no master 
on the road, and they will be back at 
Ruddif ord while the day is still young. 
We will catch them outside the north 
gate. No need to go through the 
town, — ^well get across on the ice — 
'tis rough and snowy. Come, — who 
is for my Lord Marlowe's money-bags ? 
They're better worth having than him- 
self, whatever Jasper may say." 

CHAPTER VI. 

SwANLSA was one of the strangest 
and most beautiful houses in Eng- 
land at that day. It stood low down, 
flat on a meadow, and the hills 
rose about it, covered with forests of 
beech and fir. Round about it, back 
and fronts a little river twirled and 
ran ; a stream, though not the same, 
namesake and likeness of " my Lady 
Lea." To the south of the house, 
about which elms and cedars were 
grouped in stately fashion, this small 
river spread itself into a natural lake 
with an island in it, on which ivy and 
wild trees were now fast hiding the 
sturdy remains of a fortress much 
older than the present dwelling of 
the barons of Marlowe. This had 
once been a strong little place, de- 
fended by water and bridge and wall, 
though commanded by the hills all 
round. 

It was the father of Harry, a man 
of large fortune and fine taste, a 
friend and companion of the Duke of 
Bedford, and thus touched by French 
taste and Renaissance fancy, who had 
dismantled the little castle on the 
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island and ^had built tiie large, luxor- 
ioofl house which now nestled so con- 
fidingly in the valley of the Lea. It 
would seem that he had not expected 
any war, foreign or civil, to disturb 
his repose there, for never was tiiere 
a house more difficult to defend. But 
this former Harry, Sir William Boden's 
old friend and brother-in-arms, — 
though the men were most unlike— 
did not live to see England torn in 
the strife of the Red and White Roses. 
He died in peace at Swanlea, not very 
long after his second marriage witii 
the Lady Isabel, whose tastes were 
even more modem than his own and 
her freedom of tiiought very much 
wider. 

He left two sons only — Harry, a 
youth of seventeen, and Richaid, a 
child in leading-strings. These two 
were as different as their mothers 
before them. The first Baroness was 
a woman of the old world, of the 
Middle Ages now passing away. She 
gave largely to the poor ; she scourged 
herself and wore hair-cloth next her 
skin. She was a saint, but also a 
devoted wife and mother, though her 
life may have been shortened by 
anxiety for her husband's and her 
son's salvation. She was carried up 
the steep path to the vault in ihe 
old church on tiie hill, the path worn 
by her feet in pilgrimage, to grow 
mossy and deserted when she was 
gone. On her altar-tomb, the marble 
face looked up to heaven as if to say, 
" How long, O Lord t" while all the 
influences she hated rmgned in her 
stead at Swanlea. 

The house was very fantastic, 
crowded with towers and turrets : it 
was easy to see that its inspiration 
came from the Palais des Toumelles 
at Paris, where the Duke of Bedford 
had his quarters when he ruled there. 
Inside it was beautifully panelled in 
wood, or hung with rare tapestries 
and curtains ; there was a fine library, 



for both Lord Marlowe and his son 
and successor loved learning, like the 
best men of their day. Outside, the 
formal gardens were divided by high 
hedges of box and yew, cut here and 
there into quaint shapes of birds and 
animals ; live peacocks too, in summer, 
strutted on the lawns, and swans 
floated on the lake. 

A crowd of well-trained servants 
made life run easily at Swanlea, and 
the house was furnished with every 
luxury of tiie time. Isabel Lady 
Marlowe held a kind of little court 
there, and with a keen eye for the 
winning side she secretly kept the 
friendship of the Duke of York and 
his attractive son, while her sfcep-son, 
with men and money, devoted himself 
to the cause of Lancaster. Still, 
owing to her cleverness and his 
generosity, they did not quarreL 
With Harry his father's wife, though 
out of sympathy witii him, held tiie 
place of his mother, and though lord 
and master at Swanlea, he used his 
authority so little, lived so simply, 
and was so constantly away in attend- 
ance on his Queen, tibat it seemed as 
if the beautiful place were Lady 
Marlowe's to use as she pleased. For 
this liberality she repaid him by 
whispering that his eccentricity, which 
was undoubted, at times amounted 
to madness, and so the slander, en- 
couraged by his own wild and careless 
ways, took form in the names by 
which half London and all the Duke 
of York's party knew him, — Mad 
Marlowe, the Queen's man. 

The Lady Isabel, as they called 
her, was sitting in a small, high, 
beautiful room, lined with carved 
shelves of richly bound manuscripts. 
She sat at a desk, with letters spread 
out before her. The winter sunlight 
glimmered in through taU painted 
windows, and the burning logs on the 
hearth gave out a pleasant sm^. 
Two greyhounds, with silver collars, 
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lay cm yd^efc cushions before the fire, 
and between them, on a larger cushion, 
lounged my Lady's son Richard, a 
young fellow of twenty, with a mass 
of cnrled yellow hair and a face 
toached ap with paint. He yawned 
often, and toached a few notes on 
his lute; now and then he lifted 
large la^ eyes and looked at his 



With her there was no idleness, no 
personal luxury. Her black velvet 
gown fell in stately folds; her pale 
face, still beantifal, for she was 
further from fifty than Sir William 
Roden thought, was grave and marked 
by care. It was a curious face, with 
mudi brightness but no sweetness; 
sometimes stony in hardness and cold- 
ness, sometimes moved to smiles and 
laughter which were not always 
found reassuring by persons in her 
power. Sir William, in his blind 
ccmfidttQoe, knew almost nothing of 
the woman to whom he had been 
ready to entrust his dear grandchild's 
future. He took the Lady Isabel on 
&ith, as being all that his friend 
Marlowe's wife ought to be. He had 
tely seen her once in his life, and 
tiiat was before her husband's death, 
many years ago. In those days, in- 
deed, Isabel Marlowe seemed to be a 
model of all womanly virtues, and a 
man would have taken his oath at 
any time, that she was what she chose 
to appear. 

She read those letters again and 
again. She had read them, at inter- 
vals, for the last twenty-four hours, 
ever since they reached her from the 
fatal field where Queen Margaret had 
been victorious and had triumphed 
cruelly over Richard of York in his 
death. Outwardly, the traditions of 
the house of Marlowe obliged the 
Baroness to regard the news of Wake- 
field as good news ; inwardly, it was 
an unwelcome check to her ambitions 
for herself and Richard her son. 



A personal friendship and mutual 
understanding with Edward Earl of 
March was not entirely the result of 
that fascination which women seldom 
resisted, and which it had amused 
him to exert on her, the mother of 
tiie strongest of Lancastrians. Isabel 
would have laughed at the notion 
that she could be attracted by any 
man to her political undoing. Con- 
vinced that the future lay with the 
White Rose, she had a perfect scorn 
for Henry the Sixth, and a perfect 
hatred for Margaret of Anjou. 

Some little curiosity found its way 
into the soft indifferent eyes <^ 
Richard, who seldom tried to under- 
stand his mother, and was still more 
seldom allowed to do so. She kept 
him in lazy luxury, childish and 
ignorant. Feigning to approve of 
the boy's half-conscious love and 
admiration for his step-brother, she 
never encouraged him to seek Harry's 
society. When Lord Marlowe was 
at Swanlea, some excuse was gener- 
ally found to keep Dick out of his 
way. Hunting and hawking and all 
tiie other manly sports were frowned 
upon; when the lad, supposed to be 
delicate and frail, escaped to join in 
them, less from any love of tiiem than 
from the wish to gain Harry's good 
opinion, it was generally at the cost 
of his mother's displeasure. Men 
laughed at the weak, gaily-dressed 
fellow, and called him Popinjay. 
Even Harry's kindliness was not 
always proof against a certain scorn 
for him, though he guessed at better 
qualities beneath. He had been 
ready to enter into the plan suggested 
by my Lady after she received Sir 
William Roden's first letter, of marry- 
ing Dick to tiie heiress of Ruddifoid. 
Welcoming anything that might make 
a man of poor Dick, this country girl, 
thrown by her old grandfather into 
his mother's arms, seemed the very 
wife for him. A good Lancastrian 
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oonnection, too, it would serve to 
steady my Lady on the right side, 
Harry thought^ having little idea how 
fiur his step-mother's Torkist leanings 
carried her. That she admired and 
believed in the Doke of York, he 
knew ; but so did otiiers who yet kept 
a dutiful loyalty to King Henry. 

Lord Marlowe, as we know, had 
reckoned without the personality of 
Mistress Margaret Boden. But no 
news of him or his mission had 
reached Swanlea since he and his 
men rode away up the valley norUi* 
ward, a few days before Christmas; 
and it was now January. 

"My Lady Mother," said young 
Richani, softly, "you pull a long 
face over this Wakefield battle and 
the death of the Duke, but is the 
news truly good or bad t Will it not 
bring the war to an end and set die 
King free to reign P 

"It may, Richard," said his 
mother. " But think you what that 
means, — the reign of a man of 
diseased brain, and the rule of a 
woman bloody, fierce, and cruel, who 
will treat all suspected of favouring 
York as she has treated the Duke 
himself and my Lord Salisbury and 
many more. My head and tliine, 
Dick, may fall one day "—she smiled 
at him, and drew a pointed finger 
across her throat. " I have enemies 
enough, — tiiere are slanders enough 
abroad, — what do you sayt" 

"I say, we Marlowes wear the 
Red Rose, and Harry gave me tiie 
Prince's silver badge for my cap. 
Mother. I care little for parties; 
still, why should I lose my head for 
the colour of a flower t" 

"You care nothing and know 
nothing, silly Popinjay," said Isabel. 
"Tis waste of time to talk to thee"; 
and again she bent over the papers 
on her desk. 

A cloud of sulky anger darkened 
the boy's handsome face. He lef4>ed 



up from his cushion, dashed his lute 
on the floor so violently as to break 
it) and stalked across the room to 
her, while the dogs lifted their heads, 
and one growled low. Richard turned 
and looked at him. 

" I wiU have that dog killed ; he 
hates me," he sud. "All the rest 
love me, but that pampered beast of 
yours — " 

"Ah, I have more than one 
pampered beast in my kennels," said 
Lady Marlowe. "When tiiey begin 
to kill each other, the chaos will be 
too great Why this flame of fury, 
Dickt What have you to say to 
met" 

" Why do you treat me so. Mother t 
I know more than you think. I am 
not a child, not even a boy, remember, 
lamaman. I shall be married soon, 
and lord of a castle." 

" You know so much as that t " she 
said thoughtfully. "Yes, 'twas a 
lucky tiiought) that marriage for you. 
That ancient place Ruddiford, with 
its old master and his traditions of 
Agincourt) all that may save your 
head and mine, Dick, in case tiiis 
battle means real victory for the 
House of Lancaster. Queen Mar- 
garet may hear what she will, but I 
should be safe, I think, — Marlowe on 
one side, you and your Rodens on the 
other. Yes, — and in ihe other case^ 
'ds a sdx>ng position, worth much to 
either side ; in a certain way 'ds the 
key to the n<Mrth, though neither side 
has armed it, for I think the old kni^t 
must be well-nigh in his dotage. 
Something might be done, and if he 
were out of the way — " 

"Are you talking of Ruddiford, 
my Lady," Richard asked, frowning 
in impadent bewilderment as he stood 
before the desk over which she was 
bending. 

She started slightly, and looked up 
with staring eyes, for he had bn^en 
in on a sudden train of diougfat 
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which was carrying her far. "Go 
back to jour dogs and your muaic, 
Dick," she said. " Wait patiently. 
Yonr brother will send a messenger 
to tell ns how his suit for you has 
sped. He has been long on the road, 
I faaicy ; he should be here now." 

Even as she spoke, there were 
sounds outside. A servant darted 
into the room: "A messenger from 
Sir William Koden." 

Lady Marlowe looked up, startled ; 
this was not exactly what she ex- 
pected, but she was not ill pleased. 
" Send the man in," she said. '' So, 
Dick," — when they were alone for a 
moment — ** Ruddiford is at your feet, 
it seems. Harry has done his work 
well." 

The boy laughed consciously, at once 
good-humoured again. He pushed a 
white hand through his curls, moved 
back towards the fire and threw him- 
self into a chair, so that the mes- 
senger, coming in, should face both 
himself and his mother. This the 
messenger did, greeting them both 
with profound bows. They saw at 
once that Sir William had not sent 
an ordinary servant to carry his mind 
to Lady Marlowe, but a person of 
confidence, a person in whose air 
there was even something of the 
gentleman ; so much the more compli- 
mentary. Richard smiled and blushed 
in spite of himself, at this important 
moment, and then tried hard to look 
dignified. Lady Marlowe, upright in 
her chair, met the messenger with a 
full, keen gaze from dark eyes that 
wore wont to see through men. She 
was very pale and her lips, slightly 
parted, showed strong white teeth. 
He would be a bold man who tried 
to deceive such a woman. Yet now, 
if ever, the Lady Isabel met her 
match, and she instantly felt it. The 
young man who entered might be a 
menial by position, though his plain 
riding-dress bore no sign of this, but 
No. 536. — VOL. xc. 



he was beautiful and clever beyond 
the range of ordinary men. The 
truth was that Sir William, more 
and more perplexed by the strange 
turn events had taken, had decided 
at last on sending his precious 
Antonio with the letter he had 
written to tell Lady Marlowe all, 
and to ask, on his side, for an 
explanation. 

So now Tony found himself on his 
knees beside her Ladyship. After a 
moment's delay, — what kind of man 
was this? — ^she gave him her white 
hand to kiss. It seemed, certainly, 
that he had been brought up as a 
gentleman, and, one must confess, 
among all the handsome young men 
who had ever courted my Lady in 
her varied experience, he took easily 
the first place. Nor was she by any 
means above making him aware of 
her admiration. In Dick's presence, 
however, there was no lapse from her 
Ladyship's dignity. 

As the young man stood up and 
waited for her to speak, she said very 
courteously, ''Favour us with your 
name, Sir." 

'* Antonio Ferrari, your Ladyship's 
humble servant. I am Sir William 
Roden's secretary." 

'• An Italian— of noble birth. Sir t " 

Antonio flushed with pleasure, but 
answered very meekly : '* No, Madam; 
but I was brought to England by 
Master John Roden as his page, and 
it has been my privilege to wait upon 
Mistress Margaret." 

"Asherpaget" 

'* Her page, and playfellow, till Sir 
William took me specially into his 
service." 

"Where, I suppose, you will re- 
main 1" 

" Surely, Madam, unless my young 
mistress, when she comes hither as 
Baroness Marlowe, should command 
me to follow her." 

Antonio spoke with such quiet 
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correctness that Lady Marlowe, occu- 
pied for the moment with himself, 
noticed nothing strange in his words. 
But young Bid^ard was in a different 
case. The manner and the looks of 
Antonio had quite a contrary e£bct 
on his mother and on him. He dis- 
liked him from the firsts thought him 
a presumptuous ape, and swore to 
himself that his wife should he at- 
tended by no such playfellows. He 
marvelled at the gentleness of his 
mother's manner to a foreign secretary 
fellow of no birth, — who, by the way, 
talked ^j^regious nonsense when he 
was not telling her his own unneces- 
sary history. 

*< You lie, fellow," Dick said oooUy. 
''Have a care. Madam. This man 
does not come from Sir William 
Bod^i, or he would know better what 
he is talking about." 

Antonio gave him a quick glance, 
and went a little white, but did not 
speak. 

*' Why this discourtesy, Richard t " 
said Lady Marlowe. 

"You did not hear him. He talked 
of Mistress Margaret Boden coming 
here as Baroness Marlowe. What 
did he meanl" 

''Ay, whatt" said she, and Antonio 
saw her eyes harden. "Have you 
any letter or token from Sir William, 
Master Secretary 1 " 

Antonio instantly produced the 
letter he carried. "Madam, pardon 
me," he said, " but my master desired 
me to speak with you before handing 
you this letter, which is indeed the 
expression of his perplexity." 

" What then perplexes him t " said 
her Ladyship, as with a sharp little 
knife she cut the cord of the letter. 
" Let us see, — but before I weary my 
eyes with this long epistle, explain 
your words. Sir. For you also seem to 
be perplexed, and ignorant of facts. 
My son there is not Baron Marlowe, 
and Swanlea is no house of his, that 



he should bring his bride here,— -exo^t 
indeed by his brother's hospitality." 

"Madam, I very humbly crave 
your pardon." 

Antonio's tone was almost grovel- 
ling, but in his heart there was 
triumph. So ! he had read the riddle 
right. There sat the Popinjay, 
cheated of his bride. How would 
they take the news, these two, who 
were not^ he could see, over-burdened 
with scruples t A moment's fear 
touched him. Would my Lady 
punish the bearer of the news t Bm 
unlikeness to Sir William's imaginary 
portrait was somewhat alarming, and 
for a moment he wished himself safe 
back at Rnddiford. However, the 
thing was begun and must be gone 
tiirough with, as boldly as one mi^t. 

"I am miserable enough to have 
offended you, I do not know how," 
he said, bowing before her. "My 
mission is not concerned with your 
worshipful son, here present, but with 
my Lord Marlowe's suit to Mistress 
Margaret Boden, and with the strange 
manner in which his Lordship left 
Buddiford for the north, without even 
awaiting Sir William's answer." 

Isabel lifted her fine brows and 
gaied at him, consideringly. Bichard 
was beginning to stammer out some 
angry exclamation, but she checked 
him with a wave of her hand. 

" Young man," she said, " I counsel 
you to pray to St Antony, your 
patron, to grant me patience. With 
what foolish inventions are you filling 
our earst If you truly come from 
Sir William Boden to me, you must 
know that my Lord Marlowe visited 
Buddiford with the purpose of asking 
Mistress Margaret's hand for his 
brother, whom you see there. He 
bore letters from me to Sir William. 
This letter is surely a reply to them, 
and I make no doubt at all that 
Sir William accepts my proposal, 
and Lord Marlowe's. You are ill- 
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instmcted, Master Secretary, unless 
your ignorance be feigned. I cannot 
t^ your object, but I advise you to 
beware." 

Antonio, trembling, went down on 
one knee. '' Madam, have pity, and 
be juat^" he said, with eyes that im- 
plored. " I can only tell you what 
happened ; your anger is a mystery to 
me. Lord Marlowe arrived at Bud- 
diford on Christmas Eve. At once, 
in my hearing and that' of others, 
he offered himself, — himself, I do 
solemnly assure you — in marriage to 
Mistress Margaret. There was no 
word of marriage with this gentle- 
man," he turned his head towards 
Richard, who suddenly laughed aloud. 

"Is she beautiful, this Mistress 
Margaret of yours t" he said. 

" She is a fair young lady," Antonio 
answered, with lowered eyes. 

"And Sir William! And my 
letters ? " Lady Marlowe asked, with 
quidc fierceness. 

Antonio, still kneeling, with natural 
doquenee told his story. " The whole 
affidr seemed to Sir William passing 
strange," he said. " He felt that he 
could do but one thing, — lay it 
before your Ladyship. Therefore, as 
no letter could fully explain it, ho 
sent me." 

His Toice faltered a little. Lady 
Marlowe, leaning on her desk, shad- 
ing her eyes with long white fingers 
loaded with rings, watched him so 
that the young fellow, bold, cunning, 
but with little experience, shivered 
to Uie marrow of his bones; yet it 
was not quite with fear, but rather 
with the fascination of a bird before 
a snake. He had been fairly sure 
that in all this strange business it 
would be wiser to find himself on 
Lady Marlowe's side. Now he 
seemed to know that this position 
mi{^t mean more than he had 
redkoned oo. 

"Modier, what shall we do?" 



young Richard's voice broke in 
roughly. "Must I lose Ruddiford? 
Can I now marry this woman whom 
Harry has left behind t " 

" Peace, Dick," said Lady Marlowe. 
Then she looked again at Antonio. 
" Go and rest," she said. " Come 
back to me in the evening, and you 
shall hear my will." 

Then Richard Marlowe watched 
his mother as she read Sir William 
Roden's letter, smiling over it, but 
not pleasantly. There was something 
in her look which kept the young 
man silent till she had done. 

"Tes, Dick," she said at last. 
" And they say that your brother is 
not mad ! " 

"Nor is he, Mother. I do not 
trust that foreign fellow. It may be 
all a string of lies." 

"But with what object? No, he 
has told the truth, — or part of it. 
I would put him to the question, but 
the boy is too pretty," and she 
laughed. 

"His face does not please me; 
'tis black and villainous," said 
Richard. " But, Mother, I counted 
on being master of Ruddiford ; you 
had promised it to me. Will Harry 
come back from the wars and marry 
this maiden, and take the castle and 
estates for himself ? And all without 
a word to you and me ? " 

"I suppose," said Lady Marlowe, 
"after this Wakefield battle, the 
Queen and Harry will do as they 
please. But do you obey me, Dick, 
and you shall yet be master of this 
fair girl and of Ruddiford. And 
Ruddiford shall be for you, my Lord 
Edward, my White Rose King!" 
she muttered, when the boy, shaking 
his curls and shrugging his shoulders, 
had strolled off and left her. " This 
Italian has qualities that will serve ; 
I must make a slave of him." 



(To be continued). 
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Hb was a grave, personable Moor 
of middle age, and full of the dignity 
that would seem to be the birthright 
of his race. His official position gave 
him a certain knowledge of political 
developments without affecting his 
serene outlook upon life. Whether 
he sat outside the Kasbah^ of his 
native town and administered the 
law according to his lights, or, sum- 
moned to the capital, rode so far as 
the royal palace there to take his 
part in a council of the Sultan's 
advisers, or whether, removed for a 
time from cares of office, he rested at 
his ease among his cushions as he 
was doing now, this Moorish gentle- 
man's placid and unruffled features 
would lead the Western observer to 
suppose that he was a very simple 
person with no sort of interest in 
afiEeurs. I had occasion to know him, 
however, for a statesman, after the 
Moorish fashion, a keen if resigned 
observer of the tragi-comedy of his 
country's politics, and a pious man 
withal who had visited Mecca in the 
month that is called Shawall, and 
had cast stones on the hill of Arafat 
as the custom is among true be- 
lievers. Some years had passed since 
a letter, written by a high official in 
the intricate Arabic character, had 
opened the portals of his house to 
me and had let loose, for- my 
benefit, thoughts not lightly to be 
expressed. We sat side by side on 
the divan in the paUio, and we drank 
green tea flavoured with mint from 
tiny glasses that were floridly em- 

1 The offioial building and reddenoe of 
the Kaid or Basba. 



bossed in gilt. Beyond the patio 
there was a glimpse of garden ablaze 
with colour, and we could hear slaves 
singing by the great Persian water- 
wheel and the cooing of doves from 
the shaded heart of trees Uiat screened 
a granary. 

" Since Mulai el Hasan died," said 
the Hadj quietly, ''since Mulai el 
Hasan went to his pavilion in Para- 
dise, in an orchard of never-failing 
fruit through which a river flows as 
is explained in tiie Most Perspicuons 
Book,' troubles have swept over this 
land, even as the locust comes up 
before the west wind has risen to 
blow him out to sea." 

He mused awhile as though the 
music of the garden pleased him, as 
indeed it must have pleased any man 
not altogether soulless. 

" Before the time of my Lord 
Hasan," he went on, " there had been 
troubles enough. I can remember 
the war with Spain, though I was 
but a boy. My father was among 
tiiose who fell at Ouad Bas on 
the way to Tanjah of the Naza- 
renes. But then your country would 
not permit these Spanish dogs to 
steal our land, and even lent the 
money to satisfy and keep them 
away. This was a kindly deed, and 
Mulai Mohammed, our Victorious 
Master, opened his heart to your 
Bashador' and shared with him his 
innermost councils. And I can re- 

' The Koran. 

'The late Sir John Dmmmond Hay. 
MinisteiB of foreign oountriee are called 
Basbadors by the Moors, the word being 
probably their cormpt fonn of our amtKU- 
aador. Native Ministers are called Visieny 
the Prime Minister being the Grand Viaier. 
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member that great Bashador of yours 
when he came to this city and was 
receiyed in the sqoare by the Agnidal 
Gardens. Oar Master tiie Saltan 
came before him on a white horse,^ 
to speak gracious words under the 
green umbrella that shades the ruling 
House. 

"A strong man was the Sultan, 
and he listened carefully to all your 
Bashador said, still knowing in his 
heart that this country is not as the 
land of the Nazarenes, and could 
not be made like it in haste. His 
Viziers feared change, the Ulema' 
opposed it when they could, and 
nothing could be done rapidly after 
the &fi^on of the West. 

"llien Lord Mohammed, King of 
the Age and Prince of True Believers, 
died, and my Lord el Hasan, who 
was then in the south, reigned in his 
stead. And the troubles that now 
cover the land began to grow and 
spread." 

He sipped his tea with grave plea- 
sure. Two female slaves were peering 
at the infidel through the branches of 
a lemon tree, but when their master 
dropped his voice the heads disap- 
peared suddenly as though his words 
had kept them in place. In the 
dq>th8 of the garden the nightingale 
woke and trilled softly. We listeued 
awhile to hear the notes " ring like a 
golden jewel down a golden stair." 

** My Lord el Hasan," continued the 
Hadj, '' was ever on horseback ; with 
him the powder was always speaking. 
First Fez rejected him, and he carried 
fire and a sword to that rebellious city. 
Then Er-Bif refused to pay tribute 

■ When a Saltan appears in public on a 
white hone it is for a sign that he la 
ploaeeci ; a blaok horse on the other hand 
U ominous to them that understand. 

* Literally Learned Ones, an irregular 
tiiec^ogical cabinet, the number of whose 
members is known to no man, bat the 
wdght of whose decisions is felt through- 
oat Morocco. 



and he enforced it — Allah make his 
kingdom eternal ! Then this ungrate- 
ful city rebelled against his rule, and 
the army came south and fed the 
spikes of the city gate with the heads 
of the Unfaithful. Before he had 
rested, Fez was insolent once again, 
and on the road north our Master, 
tiie Ever Victorious, was (so to say, 
as the irreligious see it) defeated by 
the Illegitimate Men* who are from 
Ghaita, and his House* was carried 
away. There were more campaigns 
in the north and in the south, and 
the Shareefian army ate up the land 
so that there was a famine more fatal 
than war. After that came more 
fighting, and again more fighting. 
My Lord sought soldiers from your 
people and from the French, and 
he went south to the Sus and smote 
the rebellious Kaids from Tarudant to 
Iligh. So it fell out that my Lord 
was never at peace with his ser- 
vants, and the country went on as 
before, with fighting in the north and 
the south and the east and the west. 
The ships of the Infidel nations came 
again and again to the Bay of Tanjah 
to see if the Prince of the Faithful 
were indeed dead, as rumour so often 
stated. But he was strong, my Lord 
el Hasan, and not easy to kill. Then 
the French took the oases of Tnat» 
which belong to the country just so 
surely as does this our Marrakesh, 
and have ever been a place of resting 
for the camels like Tindouf in the 
Sus. But our Master recovered his 
lordship with his health, and the 
French went back from our land. 
After that my Lord el Hasan went to 
Tafilat over the Atlas, never sparing 
himself. And when he returned, 
weary and very sick, at the head of 
an army that lacked even food and 



*A common term of reproach used in 
speaking of rebels. 
* Hareem. 
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clothingi tiie Spaniards were at the 
gates of Er-Biff onoe more, and the 
tribes were out like a fire of tiioms 
over ihe northern roads. Bat be- 
cause he was worn out and would 
not rest, and also because the span 
allotted him by Destinj was fulfilled, 
mj Jjord Hasan died near Tadla ; and 
Ba Ahmad, his chief Vizier, hid his 
deatii from tiie soldiers untU his son 
Abd-el-Aziz was proclaimed." 

There was a pause here, as though 
my host were overwhelmed with re- 
flections and found some difficulty in 
giving sequence to his narrative. 

''Our present Lord was young," 
he continued at last, thoughtfully ; 
"he was a very young man, and so 
Ba Ahmad spoke for him, and acted 
for him, and tiirew into prison all 
who might have stood before his face. 
Also, as was natural, he piled up 
great stores of gold and took to his 
hareem all the women he desired. He 
oppressed the poor and the rich so 
that all men cursed him, — privately. 
But for all that Abu Ahmad was a 
wise man and very strong. He saw 
the might of the French in the east 
and of the Bashadors who pollute 
Tanjah in the north ; he remembered 
the warships that came to the waters 
in the west, and he knew that the 
men of these ships want land, and 
land, and yet more land, until they 
have tiie earth even as they have the 
sea. Against all the wise men of the 
west who dwell in Tanjah the Vizier 
fought in the name of the Exalted of 
Gk)d, so that no one of them could 
settle on this land to take it for him- 
self and break into the bowels of the 
earth, seeking for gold after the man- 
ner of the Nazarenes. To be sure, 
in Wazzan and far in the eastern 
country the French grew in strength 
and in influence, for they gave protec- 
tion, robbing the Sultan of his subjects. 
But they took little land, they sent 
few to Court, and the country was 



ours until the Vizier had fulfilled his 
destiny and died. Allah pardon him, 
for he was a man, and ruled this 
country, like his &ther before hiniy 
with a hand of very steeL" 

"But»" I objected, "you have said 
while he lived no man's life or treasure 
was safe, that he extorted money tram 
all, that he ground the faces of the 
rich and the poor, and that when he 
died the Marrahshis said 'A dog is 
dead.' How then can you find words 
to praise himl" 

"The people call out," eiqplained 
the Hadj calmly; "they complain, 
but they obey. In tiie Maghreb it is 
for the people to be ruled as it is for 
the rulers to govern. Shall the ham- 
mers cease to strike because the anvil 
cries outt Truly the prisons of my 
Lord Abd-el-Aziz were full while Ba 
Ahmad ruled, but all who remained 
outside obeyed ihe law. No man can 
avoid lus fate. Even my Lord el 
Hasan, a fighter all the days of his 
life, loved peace and hated war ; but 
his destiny was appointed with his 
birth, and he, the peaceful one, drove 
men yoked neck and neck to fight for 
him, even a whole tribe of the rebel- 
lious as these eyes have seen. But 
while Abu Ahmad ruled from Mar- 
rakesh the land had peace, the roads 
were safe as in ihe days of Mulai 
Ismail, — may God have pardoned 
him ! The expeditions were but few : 
the land knew quiet seasons of sowing 
and reaping; and it is better for a 
country like ours tiiat many should 
suffer than tiiat none should be at 
rest." 

I remained silent, conscious that 
he and I could not hope to see life 
through the same medium. It was 
as though he looked at his garden 
through a red glass and I through a 
blue one. It may be that neither of 
us saw the real truth of the problem 
underlying what we are pleased to 
call the Moorish Question. 
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''When the days of the Grand 
Yiaer were fulfilled/' the Hadj oon- 
tinued gravely, "his enemies oame 
into power. His brother the 
Cliamberlain and his brother the 
War Minister died suddenly. No 
wise man sought too particularly to 
know the cause of their death. 
Gbristians came to the Court elevated 
by Allah and sud to my Lord Abd- 
el-Ada, 'Be as the Sultans of the 
West.' And they brought him their 
abominations, — the wheeled things 
Uiat fall if left alone, but support a 
man who mounts them, as I suppose, 
in the name of Shaitan, the picture- 
boxes that multiply images of True 
Believers and are wisely forbidden 
by the Far-Seeing Book, carriages 
drawn by invisible djinns^ who scream 
and strug^e but must stay, and work, 
small spirits that dance and sing. 
The C9iris<aans knew that my Lord 
was but a young man, and so they 
brought these tUngs, and my Lord 
gave them of his riches, and conversed 
with them familiarly as though they 
had been of the House of a Grand 
Shareef. But in the far east of the 
Maghreb tiie French closed the oases 
ci Tuat and Tidikelt without rebuke, 
and burnt the villages and destroyed 
the true believers with guns containing 
green devils' and said, 'We do all this 
that we may venture safely abroad 
without fear of robbers.' Then my 
Lord sexkt the War Minister, the Raid 
Mlieddi el Menebhi, to London and 
he saw your Sultan face to face. And 
your Sultan's Viziers said to him : 
'Tell the Sultan of Mcmtocoo to rule 
as we rule, to gather his taxes peace- 
ably and without force, to open his 
ports, to feed his prisoners, to follow 



' Djinns are evil spirits. The Hadj is re- 
ftrring to motor oars, of which the 8ultan 
has a oonsideraUe colleotion. His first 
relereooee are to bicycles and cameras, his 
last to meohaniosl toys. 

*?Heliiiito shells. 



the wisdom of the West. If he will 
do this, assuredly his kingdom shall 
never be moved.' Thereafter they 
took the Kaid and showed him their 
palaces, their pleasures, and the power 
of their devil-ships that move without 
sails over the fsyoe of the waters, and 
their unveiled women who pass with- 
out shame before the eyes of men. 
Now though the Elaid said nothing 
he remembered all these things, and 
when ho returned and, by the aid 
of your own Bashador in Tanjah, 
prevailed over the enemies who had 
set snares in his path while he fared 
abroad, he stood before the face of my 
Lord and told him all he had seen. 
Thereupon my Lord Abd-el-Aziz 
sought to change that which had gone 
before, to make a new land as quickly 
as the stork makes a new nest, or the 
boar of the Atlas, whom the hunter 
has disturbed, makes a new lair. And 
the land grew confused; it was no 
more the Maghreb, but it assuredly 
was not as the land of the West. 

"Li the beginning of the season 
of change the French were angry. 
'AH men shall pay an equal tax 
throughout my land,' said the King 
of the Age, and the Bashador of the 
French said, ' Our protected subjects 
shall not yield even a handful of 
green com to the gatherer.' And 
when the people saw that the tax- 
gatherers did not travel as they were 
wont to travel, armed and ready to 
kiU, they hardened their hearts and 
said, ' We will pay no taxes at all, 
for these men cannot overcome us.' 
Then the French Bashador said to 
the Sultan: 'Thou seest that these 
people will not pay, but we will give 
all the money that is needed. Only 
sign these writings that set forth our 
claim to the money that is brought 
by Nazarenes to the sea-ports, and 
everything will be well.' 

"So the Sultan set his seal upon 
all that was brought before him, and 
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the French gold came to his treaiiiry 
and more French traders came to his 
Court, so that my Lord gare diem 
the money tiiat had come to him 
from their country for more of the 
foolish and wicked tilings they 
brought. And then he left Marra- 
kesh and went to Fes, and the Rogui^ 
rose up and waged war against him." 

The Hadj sighed deeply and paused 
while fresh tea was brought by a 
coal-black slave, whose colour was 
accentuated by the scarlet kerchief 
upon her head and the broad silver 
anklets about her feet. When she 
had retired and we were left alone 
once more, my host continued. 

'' Tou know what happened after. 
My Ix>rd Abd-el-Aziz made no head- 
way against the Rogui, who is surely 
assisted by devils or by the devils of 
France. North and south, east and 
west, the Moors flocked to him, for 
they said, ' The Sultan has become a 
Christian.' And to-day my Lord has 
no more money, and no strength to 
fight the Infidel, and the French 
come forward, and the land is troubled 
everywhere. But this is clearly the 
decree of Allah the All Wise, the 
All Pitjring, the One, and if it is 
written that the days of the Filali 
Shareefe are numbered, even my Lord 
will not avoid his fate." 

I said nothing, for I had seen the 
latter part of Morocco's history work- 
ing itself out, and I knew that the 
improved relations between Great 
Britain and France had their founda* 
tions in the change of front that kept 
our Foreign Office from doing for 
Morocco what it has done for other 
States divided against tiiemselves, 
and what it has promised Morocco, 
without words, very clearly. Then 
again it was obvious to me, though 

1 The Rogui, known throughout Moroooo 
as Bu Hamara (Father of the She Ass), is 
the Pretender who hafl been lately making 
war against the Sultan. 



I could not hope to explain it to my 
host, that the Moor, having served 
his time, had to go under before 
the wave of Western civilisation. 
Morocco has held out longer than 
any other kingdom of Africa, not by 
season of its own strength, but 
because the rulers of Europe could 
not afford to see the Mediterranean 
balance of power seriously disturbed. 
Just as Muiai Ismail praised Allah 
publicly two centuries ago for giving 
him strength to drive out the Infidel, 
when the British voluntarily relin- 
quished their hold upon Tangier, so 
successive Moorish Sultans have 
thought that they have held Morocco 
for the Moors by their own power. 
And yet) in very sober truth Morocco 
has been no more than one of the 
pawns in the diplomatic game these 
many years past. 

We who know and like the conntry, 
finding in its patriarchal simplicity 
so much that contrasts favouraUy 
with the hopeless vulgarity of our 
own civilisation, must recognise the 
great gulf lying between a country's 
aspect in the eyes of the traveller and 
in the mind of the politician. 

Before we parted the Hadj, pre- 
facing his remark with renewed assur- 
ance of his personal esteem, told me 
that the country's error had been its 
admission of strangers. Poor man, 
his large simple mind could not 
realise Uiat no power his master held 
could have kept them out. He told 
me on another occasion that the 
great Viziers who had opposed the 
Sultan's reforms were largely in- 
fluenced by fear lest Western ideas 
should alter ihe status of their 
womenkind. They had heard from 
all their envoys to Europe how great 
a measure of liberty is accorded to 
women, and were prepared to rebel 
against any reform that might lead 
to compulsory alteration of the system 
under which women live, too oft^i 
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ma mere slaves and playthings, in 
Moroooo. Fears abont the qaestion 
ol women were at the bottom of most 
of the opposition to reforms that came 
from the wealthy Moors. We parted 
with many expressions of goodwill and 
he remains for me the best informed 
and noost reasonable Moor I have 
met. His summary of his country's 
recent history was by no means com- 
plete, but it had to suffer translation 
uid, if he could revise it here, would 
doubtless have far more interest. 
But it seemed advisable to get the 
Moorish point of view and, having 
secured the curious elusive thing, to 
record it as nearly as might be. 

Sidi Boubikir (my landlord in 
Marrakesh, a man of high standing, 
for many years British Political 
Agent in the Southern capital) seldom 
discussed politics. " I am in the south 
and the trouble is in the north," said 
he. ''The Praise to Allah, but I 
am all for my Lord Abd-el-Aziz. In 
the reign of his grandfather I made 
money, when my Lord his father 
ruled (upon him the Peace !) I made 
money, and now to-day I make money. 
Shall I listen then to Pretenders and 
other evil men? The Sultan may 
have half my fortune.'' 

I did not suggest what I knew to 
be trvLBf that the Sultan would have 
been more than delighted to take him 
at his word. A very considerable 
knowledge of Moghrebbin Arabic, in 
combination with hypnotic skill, 
would have been required to draw 
from Boubikir his real opinions of 
the political outlook. Not for nothing 
has he held a responsible office in 
South Morocco. The Sphinx is not 
more inscrutable. 

One night his son came to the Dar 
al Kasdir and brought me an invita- 
tion from Sidi Boubikir to dine with 
him <m the foUowing afternoon. 
Arrived before the gate of his palace 
at the time appointed, two o'clock. 



we found the old diplomatist waiting 
to welcome me. He wore a fine linen 
gown of da&ding whiteness and 
carried a scarlet geranium in his hand. 
" You are welcome," he said gravely, 
and walked before us through a long 
corridor crying aloud as he went, 
" Make way, make way," for we were 
entering the house itself, and it is 
not seemly that a Moorish woman, 
whether she be wife or concubine, 
should look upon a stranger's face. 
Tet some few lights of the hareem 
were not disposed to be extinguished 
altogether by considerations of eti- 
quette, and passed hurriedly along, as 
though bent upon avoiding us and 
uncertain of our exact direction, while 
the female servants satisfied their 
curiosity openly until my host sud- 
denly commented upon tiie question- 
able moral status of their mothers, 
and then they made haste to disappear, 
— only to return a moment later and 
peep round comers and doorways and 
giggle and scream, for all the world 
as if they had been Europeans of the 
same class. 

Sidi Boubikir passed from room to 
room of his great establishment and 
showed some of its treasures. There 
were great piles of carpets, and vast 
quantities of furniture that must have 
looked out at one time in their history 
upon the crowds that throng the 
Tottenham Court Road. I saw chairs, 
sofas, bedsteads, clocks and sideboards. 
All must have been brought on camels 
through Dukala and Rahamna to 
Marrakesh, and were left to fill up 
the countless rooms without care or 
arrangement though their owner's 
house must hold more than fifty 
women without counting servants. 
Probably when they were not quarrel- 
ling, or dying their finger-nails, or 
painting their faces after a fashion 
that is far from pleasing to Euro- 
pean eyes, the ladies of the hareem 
passed their days lying on cushions. 
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Ikying the late, or eating sweet- 
meftts. 

In one room on the ground-floor 
there was a great collection of 
mechanical toys. Sidi Boubikir ex- 
plained that the French Commercial 
Attach^ had brought a large number 
to tiie Saltan's Palace and that my 
Lord Abd-el-Aziz had rejected tlM 
ones before us. With the curious 
childish simplicity that is found so 
often among the Moors in high places, 
Boubikir insisted upon winding up the 
clockwork apparatus of nearly all the 
toys. Then one doll danced, another 
played a drum, and a third went 
through gymnastic exercises ; the toy 
orchestra played the Mabshllaisb, 
while from every nook and comer 
veiled figures stole out cautiously, for 
all the world as though this room in 
a Moorish house were a stage and they 
were the chorus entering mysteri- 
ously from unexpected places. The 
old man's merriment was very real 
and hearty, so genuine, in &ct, that 
he did not notice how his womenfolk 
were intruding until the last note 
sounded. Then he turned round and 
the swathed figures disappeared sud- 
denly as ghosts at cockcrow. 

Though it was clear that Sidi 
Boubikir seldom saw half the rooms 
through which he hurried me, the 
passion for building that seizes all 
rich Moors held him fast. He was 
adding wing after wing to his vast 
premises, and would doubtless order 
more furniture from London to fill 
the new rooms. No Moor knows 
when it is time to call a halt and 
deem his house complete, and so the 
country is full of palaces b^pin by 
men who fell from power or died 
leaving the work unfinished. The late 
Grand Yider Abu Ahmad left a 
palace nearly as big as the Dar 
Maghzen itself, and since he died tiie 
storks that built upon the flat roofs 
have been its only occupants. So it 



is with ihe gardens whose many 
beauties he hoped to enjoy. I rode 
past them one morning and saw all 
manner of fruit-trees blossoming, heard 
birds singing in their branches, and 
saw young storks fishing in the little 
pools that the winter's rains had left. 
But there was not a single gardener 
tiiere to tend the ground once so highly 
cultivated, and I was assured tiiat 
the terror of the Vizier's name k^t 
even the hungry beggars from ihe 
fruit in harvest-time. 

The home and its appointments 
duly exhibited, Sidi Boubikir led the 
way to a divan in a well-cushioned 
room that opened on to the garden. 
He cliq>ped his hands and a small 
regiment of female servants, black 
and for the most part unoomely, 
arrived to prepare dinner. One 
brought a ewer, another a basin, a 
third a towel, and water was poured 
out over our hands. Then a large 
porcelain bowl, encased in strong 
basket-work, was brought by a fourth 
servant, and a tray of flat loaves of 
fine wheat by a filth, and we broke 
bread and said the Bismillah which 
stands for grace. The bowl was un- 
covered and revealed a savoury stew 
of chicken with sweet lemon and 
olives, a very pleasing sight to all 
who appreciate Eastern cooking. The 
use of knives being a crime against 
the Faith and the use of forks and 
spoons unknown, we plunged the 
fingers of the right hand into the 
bowl and sought what pleased us 
best, using the bread to deal with the 
sauce of the stew. It was reaUy a 
delicious dish, and when later in ihe 
afternoon I asked my host for the 
recipe he said he would give it to me 
if I would fill the bowl with Bank 
of England notes. I had to explain 
that in my ignorance of the full 
resources of Moorish cookery I had 
not come out with sufficient money. 

So soon as the charm of the first 
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bowl paUed, it was taken away and 
others followed in quick sncoession, 
various meats and eggs being served 
with olives and spioes and the delicate 
vegetables that come to Sontiiem 
Morocco in early spring. It was a 
reliel to come to the end of onr 
doties, and, onr bands washed once 
more, to digest the meal witii the 
aid of green tea served with mint. 
Strong drink being forbidden to the 
true believer, water only was served 
with the dinner, and as it was brought 
direct from the Tensift river and was 
(tf a mnddy, red colour, there was no 
temptation to touch it. Sidi Boubikir 
was in excellent spirits and told many 
stories of his earlier days, of his deal- 
ings with Bashadors, his quarrel with 
ihe great Kaid Ben Daouid, the seige 
of the city by Illegitimate Men, of 
bis journey to Qibraltar, and of how 
he met one of the Rothschilds there 
and tried to do business with him. 
He spoke of his investments in 
Consols and the poor return they 
brought him, and of many other 
matters of equal moment. 

It was not easy to realise that the 
man who spoke so brightly and lightly 
about trivial affiurs had one of the 
keenest inteUects in the country, 
that he had the secret history of its 
political inMgues at his fingers' ends, 
that he was the trusted agent of the 
Britftsh Government, and lived and 



thrived surrounded by enemies. So 
far as was consistent with courtesy 
I tried to direct his reminiscences 
towards politics, but he kept to 
purely personal matters and included 
in them a story of his attempt to 
bribe a British Minister, to whom 
he went upon the occasion of the 
British Mission in Marrakesh, leading 
two mules laden with silver dollars. 

" And when I came to him," said 
the old man, "I said, 'By Allah's 
Grace I am a rich man, so I have 
brought you some share of my 
wealth.' But he would not even 
count the bags. He called with a 
loud voice for his wife, and cried to 
her : ' See now what this son of a 
camel-driver would do to me. He 
would give me his miserable money.' 
And then in very great anger he 
drove me from his presence and bade 
me never come near him again bear- 
ing a gift. What shall be said of 
a man like that, to whom Allah 
had given the wisdom to become a 
Bashador and the foolishness to 
reject a present? Two mules, re- 
member, and each one with as many 
bags of Spanish dollars as it could 
carry. Truly the ways of your 
Bashadors are past belief." 

I agreed heartily with Sidi 
Boubikir; a day's discourse would 
not have made clear any other aspect 
of the case. 

S. L. Bbksusan. 
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Thb war-balloon has had a chequered 
and somewhat strange career. With- 
in ten years of the memorable occa- 
sion when the Brothers Montgolfier 
first launched their huge paper globe 
into space the balloon had been recog- 
nised as an important accessory of 
warfare. It was then the early years 
of the Revolutionary War, and the 
French Academy lent its aid in estab- 
lishing, in strict secrecy, a school of 
aeronautics on behalf of the Republic. 
A corps of military students to the 
number of fifty was formed, and every 
day in fair weather service-like prac- 
tice went forward with a captive 
balloon kept constantly inflated. The 
function of the balloon was to supply 
facilities not only for reconnaissance 
but also for signalling, and within 
a twelvemonUi the new instrument 
was put to a practical and satisfactory 
test. On the eve of the battle of 
Fleurus in June, 1797, Colonel Cou- 
telle with two colleagues made a 
reconnoitring ascent, rising to the 
height of several hundred feet and 
remaining aloft in safety while re- 
peated and prolonged observations 
were carried out; and the decisive 
victory gained over the Austrians by 
General Jourdan on the following day 
was largely attributed to the impor- 
tant information which Colonel 
Coutelle had obtained from his aerial 
post of observation. 

This was a good beginning for the 
balloon which had thus pix>ved itself 
of signal assistance in strategic opera- 
tions. It becomes, th^i, a matter of 
great surprise, admitting of no 
obvious solution, that Napoleon re- 
garded the aeronautical school with 



dis&vour and presently abolished it 
altogether. As at least a partial 
explanation, however, there has been 
advanced the following story which is 
given on the authority of Las Cases 
in his Pbivatb Lira of Napolbon at 
St. Hblrna. It was the time of his 
coronation and Napoleon had allowed 
the ascent of a balloon to form a part 
of the festivities. This balloon, how- 
ever, was dismissed without passengers, 
and being thus left merely to &te 
appeared to have behaved itself dur- 
ing the night in a manner which 
might well be deemed preternatural, 
for at dawn it was found to be on its 
direct way to Rome and already to 
be nearing that city. Nor was this 
all, for with steady course it passed 
on till it poised itself over St. Peter's 
and the Vatican at which point, at 
though its purpose had been fulfilled, 
it made a determined swoop to earth 
and finally fiung itself into the lake 
Bracciano. Moreover, as if to make 
the portent the more palpable, it first 
rent itself on the ground and next, 
ere it plunged itself into the water, 
earefuUy deposited a portion of its 
crown on the tomb of Nero. It 
would appear that Napoleon, regarding 
this incident "as a sort of prodigy 
pointing to his own destiny," hence- 
forward forbade the use of balloons 
in his army. 

An important and interesting state- 
ment respecting the utility of the 
balloon is made by Colonel Coutelle 
in a report during the campaign of 
1794. 

I received the order to reconn(ntre 
Mayance, and I posted myself between 
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oar Hues and the p^[aoe within easy dis- 
tenoe of its guns. The wind was s&ong, 
and to offer more resistance I rose alone, 
with a diminntion in my favonr of two 
hmidred lbs. I was at more than two 
hondred and thirty yards from the 
sromid, when three successive squalls 
beat me back again to earth with such 
force that many of the bars that strength- 
ened the bottom of the car were broken. 
On each occasion the balloon rose with 
anch force and rapidity that thirty-two 
men at each rope were dragged some 
distance; it is therefore dear that had 
the ropes been fixed to anchors they 
would have broken. The enemy did not 
fire. A general and some of the staff 
came out of the town waving white 
handkerchiefs, which I signalled to our 
headquarters, and our general went out 
to meet them. When they met, the 
Austrian general said: "Monsieur le 
General, Je vous demande en grAce de 
{aire descendre oe brave offioier ; le vent 
▼a le faire p^rir ; il ne faut pas qu'il soit 
victime d*un accident Stranger & la guerre : 
c'est moi qui ai fait tirer sur lui & Mau- 
berge." The wind fell: I was able to 
ataceod again ; and on this occasion, with- 
out a glass, I could count the cannon on 
the ramparts and see the people walking 
in the streets. 

An abortive attempt was made to 
reviye the French aeronautical school 
during the African campaign of 1830, 
and it appears that the Austrians 
made use of balloons for reoonnaisance 
before Yoiice in 1849. It is also 
worUiy of mention that balloons 
were at least dreamed of during the 
Crimean War. Sir William Beid, 
the Governor of Malta, in a com- 
munication to the War Office in 1855, 
wrote : " As balloons were successfully 
used more than sixty years back by a 
French army, they may perhaps be 
made of some use in the Crimea just 
now. To raise an observer even two 
hundred or three hundred feet above 
a fortified position might enable 
assailants to form more correct ideas 
on izmer intrenchments than when 
only viewing such a position from a 
height of equal altitude." It was 
noty however, till 1859, in the Italian 



campaign of that year, that the 
balloon was again turned to much 
practical use in military service. We 
then find the Special Correspondent 
of Thb Times writing thus of some 
reconnoitring endeavours which were 
under the management of the civilian 
aeronauts MM. Ckxlard : " On the 
day before the battle of Solferino, 
June 23rd, 1859, even with the best 
glass nothing was seen at Solferino, 
which is ordinarily visible from the 
hills near Castiglione. In the after- 
noon, however, the Brothers Ckxlard 
tried from the hill a balloon ascent 
on a larger scale than some days be- 
fore from Castenedolo. And on the 
Austrian side, where this ascent was 
seen, it is supposed that their plans 
were discovered by the MM. Godard." 

But only three years later the 
balloon was used in warfare on a very 
different scale and with far better 
results. This was in the American 
War, and one of the earliest accounts 
of its operations gathered from a 
report in The Times of April 14th, 
1862, not long after the war had 
commenced in earnest, points to very 
special and signal service rendered by 
the military aeronauts. The recon- 
naissance, according to this corre- 
spondent, established the fact that 
shells had been thrown at too great 
a range to be sufficiently effective 
against the Confederate batteries : 
"This defect in mortar-practice has 
since been remedied." 

It is well at this point to glance 
at the balloon equipment hitherto 
adopted, and at the all important 
matter of the various methods of 
inflation which have been tried. The 
gas-balloon was not the only form 
made use of. The older or hot- air 
aerostat had also been put to the 
testy and a committee of Austrian 
engineers had declared that, though 
a Montgolfier balloon would need to 
be of very bulky proportions, having 
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a diameter of at least sixty feet, yet 
its freedom from troublesome encum- 
brances, and therefore its relative 
portability, its durability and safety, 
and above all the readiness with 
which it could be brought into action, 
were very strongly in its favour. In- 
stead of requiring very cambersome 
and dangerous apparatus for its infla- 
tion this operation could in general 
be carried out by merely collecting 
such brushwood as may be presumed 
to be at hand in all military opera- 
tions, and when once the process is 
b^;un the complete inflation, in the 
absence of any troublesome amount 
of wind, would generally occupy not 
longer than some twenty minutes. 

For the gas-balloon there are three 
separate modes of inflation. First, by 
coal-gas, in all ways the most con- 
venient but seldom practicable in 
actual warfare ; secondly by pure 
hydrogen gas, prepared by the usual 
vitriolic process, of the practical work- 
ing of which we have now to speak ; 
and thirdly by the same gas produced 
by passing steam through red-hot 
tubes. This indeed was the very 
earliest process introduced with ap- 
parent success in the French aero- 
nautic school already spoken o^ and 
in the most recent phase of warfare 
in South Africa the same gas, as is 
well known, was conveyed from Eng- 
land in steel cylinders, or from some 
other centre such as Cape Town 
where a hydrogen gas-making plant 
was specially established. 

The method of preparing gas by 
the vitriolic process, or in other words 
by the action of dilute sulphuric acid 
on iron or zinc, has been that most 
usually adopted, and this, as we shall 
now show, was very thoroughly tested 
and approved of in the American 
Civil War. The plant, required to 
be always at hand and therefore to be 
transported wherever the balloon was 
wanted, may seem suflidently bulky 



and troublesome. As actual gas- 
generators there were needed two 
large and strongly built tanks of wood 
made add-proof inside, and fitted 
with necessary valves and hoee, while 
lime purifiers and coolers were also 
wanted. But it was found that the 
required acid was readily procurable, 
as also scrap iron, and thus no very 
serious practical difficulties were ex- 
perienced in the field. The chief of 
these, undoubtedly, were wind and 
weather ; but in a general way a squad 
of about thirty men could convey the 
inflated balloon, and for the rest four 
wagons, with four horses each, sufficed. 
It was claimed that the reconnais- 
sances, which were efiected daily 
when weather permitted, were of 
the greatest value, and Uiat any 
change in the occupation of the coun- 
try would be at once detected. Cap- 
tain Beaumont, speaking, it will be 
remembered, of tiie military opera- 
tions and manoeuvres then in vogue, 
declared that earth-works could be 
seen even at the distance of eight 
miles, though their character could 
not be clearly detected. Wooded 
country was unfitted for balloon recon- 
naissance, and only in a plain could 
any considerable body of troops be 
made known. Then followed such a 
description as one would expect to 
find: 

During the battle of Hanover Court 
House, which was the first enoagement 
of importance before Bichmond, I hap- 
pened to be dose to the balloon when 
the heavy firing began. The wind was 
rather high, but I was anxious to see, if 
possible, what was going on, and I went 
up with the father of the Aeronaut. 
The balloon was, however, short of gas, 
and as the wind was high we were 
obliged to come down. I then went up by 
myself, the diminished weight giving in- 
creased steadiness ; but it was not con- 
sidered safe to go more than five hundred 
feet on account of the very unsettled 
state of the weather. The balloon was 
very unsteady, so much so that it was 
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^flicnlt to fix my sight on any particular 
object At that distance I could see 
nothing of the fight. 



Undofiibtedly the most signal and 
vQoeeesfiil service ever recorded of 
btUoons in warfare was that rendered 
to the beleaguered side at the si^;e 
d Fkris. In ^lis case reconnaissance, 
though at first attempted, was at- 
tended with little result and soon 
abtndoned ; but daring four months 
a regular despatch of letters from the 
dtj was carried on by an aerial post 
hurriedly bat soecessfully improvised. 
Upwards of sixty balloons were mana- 
^Mtored within the walls and des- 
patched with bat very few casualties. 
Some two millions and a half of 
letters, amounting in weight to some 
ten tons, were conveyed through the 
four montiis, in addition to which at 
least an equal weight of other freight 
was taken up, exclusive of actual 
ptsKDgers of whom no less than two 
hundred were transported from the 
city. 

The exceptional conditions of the 
case in these trials led to interesting 
and yaluable experiments in the 
exteinp(HiBing of emergency balloons. 

Great expedition in manufacture 
▼as of primary importance, as was 
^ the saving of such enormous 
expense as would be entailed by the 
nae of siUc, while it was only necessary 
that the fabric of the balloon should 
be aUe to withstand a single voyage. 
On tUs account a calico material was 
ittiiiaed, and speedily and suffidenUy 
nodered gas-tight and serviceable by 
a crude dressing of linseed oil and 
<lner8. The sewing was so arranged 
^ hundreds of hands could be 
ttnployed at once, and the now dis- 
^ued railway-stations affi>rded ade- 
V^ aBd convenient roofed space for 
^^ctories. Hie need of capable men 
poneaaed of sudi training as would 
fit them for tiie emergencies and 



hazards for the several voyages was 
supplied by the old sailors residing 
in tiie city. 

A typical example of the difficulties 
encountered and the risks run, ere 
any voyage could be effectually carried 
out, is supplied by the memorable 
occasion when Oambetta accompHshed 
his escape. To begin with, no sooner 
were preparations completed than un- 
favourable weather supervened and 
not only delayed the escape but caused 
damage to the balloon itself; and 
when at length the ascent was at- 
tempted and the aeronauts were fairly 
in the air they were subjected to a 
brisk cannonade with shot and shell. 
A little later when, as yet unscathed, 
they were sailing over the German 
posts they came under rifle-fire and 
Gambetta was grazed by a bullet. 
From this immediate danger they 
escaped by a prodigal discharge of 
ballast, but again had to run the 
gauntlet between vigorous volleys ere 
they found safe landing near Bouen. 

Up to this time the balloon had 
found no place in the British army. 
It is true that in 1862 Mr. Coxwell, 
as a civilian, had been allowed to 
make certain experiments at Alder- 
shot, but they proved barren of 
results, and though the events of the 
siege of Paris induced the Govern- 
ment in 1872 to appoint a commission 
of Royal Engineers to conduct aero- 
nautical trials and to report upon 
them, these also led to no practical 
issue. It was not till some ten years 
later that the Government became 
fully alive to the importance of the 
balloon in warfare, when the manu- 
facture and trial of special balloons 
were entrusted to a section of Royal 
Engineers at Woolwich. The method 
of making so-called pure hydrogen by 
passing steam over red-hot iron was 
fully tested, and for a time gained 
favour. Tbe apparatus, weighing 
some three tons, was calculated to be 
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not beyond the carrying powers of 
three Service-waggons, while it was 
capable of generating enough gas to 
inflate two balloons in twenty-four 
hours, a single inflation holding good 
in favourable circumstances for a 
long period. 

The official trials during this year 
extended to the Brighton Volunteer 
Beview when from a balloon held 
captive at fifteen hundred feet it was 
stated that the observation was so 
excellent that " every man was clearly 
seen/' a statement which should be 
read in the light of late operations 
on the South African veldt 

At last a grand opportunity came 
for trial in actual warfare. The 
Egyptian Campaign was in progress 
during 1882 and the peculiar diffi- 
culties attending reconnoitring were 
keenly felt and loudly commented on, 
yet for many months the War Depart- 
ment balloons remained in store in 
Woolwich Dockyard, and it was not 
till the spring of 1885 that the first 
practical trial of the balloon was 
made in actual service. This was at 
Suakin, and Lord Wolseley is reported 
to have expressed an opinion that^ 
though in a windy country balloons 
are of little use, yet that had he been 
able to employ balloons in the earlier 
stages of the Soudan campaign the 
afiair would not have lasted as many 
months as it did years. Before the 
outbreak of the Boer War military 
methods had undergone great and 
important changes. Magazine rifles 
and other deadly weapons of to-day 
required that troops should lie hidden 
so far as possible behind cover, while 
the use of smokeless powder often 
rendered it almost impossible to locate 
the position of the enemy's batteries. 
Thus reconnaissance became a difficult 
matter, and more particularly so in 
the case of balloons of the type 
hitherto in vogue which could scarcely 
>erate within practicable range of 



the adversary's fire. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that the balloon in 
the late campaign in South Africa 
proved to be at a great disadvantage, 
and with a few notable exceptions 
failed to accomplish all that was 
sanguinely hoped of it. No better 
or more impartial authority could be 
found than Major Baden-Powell, who 
was not only actively engaged through 
the whole of the campaign but is able 
to speak from many years' intimate 
acquaintance with practical aero- 
nautics. In giving his opinion as to 
the value of the balloon this officer 
quotes from his own experience. 

I remember [he writes] at the battle 
of Magersfontein my company was lying 
down in extended order towards the left 
of our line. We were perfectly safe from 
musketry-fire as we lay perhaps two miles 
from the Boer trenches, which were being 
shelled by some of our guns dose bv. 
The enemy's artillery was practically 
silent. Presently on looking round 1 
descried our balloon away out behind us 
about two miles oE Then she steadily 
rose and made several trips to a good 
height ; but what could be seen from that 
distance ? When a large number of our 
troops were ranged up within eight hun- 
dred yards of the kenohes, and many 
more at all points behind them, whi^ 
useful information could be obtained by 
means of the balloon four miles off? 

This same authority further insists 
on the necessity of an observing 
balloon making short ascents. The 
balloon, in his opinion, should be 
allowed to ascend rapidly to its full 
height, and with as little delay as 
possible be hauled down again. 

It is here, then, that the questicm 
arises whether the increased facilities 
of the 'present day would not render 
the earlier form of the balloon not 
only more serviceable but in many 
ways more desirable. It needs no 
insisting on that the methods of 
inflating a military balloon with gas 
hitherto attempted, whether this be 
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conveyed under high prefigure in great 
numbers of heavy and dangerous 
cyHnders, or whether it be produced 
l^ ^t>ublesome and tedious process 
in the field, is attended with the most 
serious drawbacks and difficulties. 
Many Service-waggons are required 
and the attendance of a large staff 
of men. Moreover the fabric of the 
balloon itself, generally composed of 
several thicknesses of gold-beater's 
skin, is not only very costly but 
fragile, and when damaged cannot 
readily be repaired. On the other 
hand the hot-air balloon being con- 
structed of inexpensive and strong 
material, — unbleached calico even 
serving tor the purpose— and dis- 
pensing with the addition of a net or 
other covering, can be handled with- 
out risk of damage, and should a rent 
occur this can be at once set right by 
mere needle and thread. Its eqaip- 
ment is inconsiderable, and so portable 
that the whole plant could be rapidly 
conveyed by hand wherever a few 
men could push their way. It has 
been the inflation of this balloon, as 
hiUierto practised, that has put it out 
of court so far as military operations 
are concerned. A large, long covered 
trench has first to be constructed by 
way of flue with a bricked aperture ; 
not less than a cart-load of dried 
firewood is next needed to be con- 
sumed in a pit at the far end of the 
trench ; and when all has been done 
and the baUoon despatched aloft its 
buoyancy Ib rapidly lost and it returns 
to euiih again in a very brief period. 
It is true that at the first introduc- 
tion of this balloon, uid on occasions 
subsequently, a stove burning wood 
or straw was taken up and the life 
d the balloon thus prolonged, bat 
this was only effected at extreme risk 
to the aeronauts. 

Recently, however, all former 
difliculties have been successfully 
overcome, and a very portable heater. 
No. 636.— VOL. xc. 



burning vaporised petroleum in per- 
fect safety and under complete con- 
trol, has now been utilised to inflate 
a balloon of no less than sixty-five 
thousand cubic feet capacity in an 
interval measured by minutes only 
and at a cost not exceeding a few 
shillings. It will at once be seen 
that the possibilities of this method 
are very great indeed. The complete 
vaporisation, under pressure, of about 
four gallons of petroleum per hour, 
so long as the heat is continuously 
maintained, supplies sufficient heat- 
units to keep the balloon fully inflated, 
and a few occasional strokes of 
a force-pump preserves the requisite 
pressure in the oil-tank ; while a 
mere tap, regulating the flame, gives 
the aeronaut the power of controlling 
the ascent or descent of his machine. 

Presumably the chief use of the 
balloon in warfare will, as heretofore, 
be while being held captive ; but a 
new and all important developm^it 
of this military engine here suggests 
itself. 

Not only may a free balloon effect 
an escape from a beleaguered town, 
but, when made more portable and 
manageable, it may be utilised to 
convey tidings to other stations when 
other modes of communication are 
interrupted. Referring once again 
to Major Baden-Powell as a first 
authority we may quote from a letter 
written from the fcont in South 
Africa and published in The Aero- 
nautical Journal. 

There is one more matter to call atten- 
tion to and that is free ballooning in war. 
I believe it was never attempted dorinc 
'the campaign, but there were several 
occasions on which it might have proved 
of use. Thus, if a balloon had ascended 
during a favourable wind at Modder Biver 
it should have had but little difficulty in 
arriving wit^ the precincts of Kimberlev, 
and thus much valuable information ob- 
tained of the exact position of the Boers 
between those places, which information 
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could have been UAiallad back. I imagine, 
too, that tiie LMysmith balloon oonld 
have been the means of obtaining most 
important details of the Boer positions 
north of the Tngela had a free ascent 
been made daring a northerly wind. 

Before these words were penned 
the writer had experimented with a 
free balloon designed to oonrey 
messages which might be signalled 
across the sky over long distances, 
so that should the despatched balloon 
be carried wide of its true goal its 
purpose could still be effected. The 
instrument adopted was essentially 
the colh^Ming drum as used in the 
Navy, but modified to suit the 
requirements of the case. A large 
skeleton frame capable of being 
quickly extended or collapsed by the 
operation of a cord, much as an 
umbrella is made to open or shut, 
was covered with a dark material 
which would show readily in unob- 
scured sky in all ordinary conditions 
of illumination. The extended drum, 
which was visible at fully ten miles 
distance, would vanish practically 
out of sight when collapsed, and 
thus the ordinary Morse Code signals 
as constantly practised in the Service, 
indicated by long and short strokes 
of the drum, could be readUy carried 
out and as readily interpreted. A 
further development of this method 
of aerial signalling available when- 
ever ordinary heliographing is pos- 
sible has now been made by 
substituting a large silTored glan 
globe which, by means of a suitable 
occulter, can be made to reflect long 
or short flashes of sunlight visible 
under favourable conditions over long 
distances. 

In any discussion as to the utility 
of the military balloon under the 
altered condiUons introduced by 
modem weapons of precision and long 
range a oonmion misapprehension has 
to be removed. It is popularly, and 



not unreasonably, supposed that a 
balloon which has been fait by mers 
rifle-shot is hopelessly maimed if not 
praotioally destroyed. In reality, 
however, if the envelope of the 
balloon were fairly riddled by bollets, 
near the mouth only, the leakage of 
gas would be inconsiderable, as may 
be readily understood from the tact 
that the large mouth of a balloon in 
flight is always of necessity kept fully 
open to allow for the expansion oi 
gas during the ascent. It is only in 
the case of a balloon badly hit above 
the waist that the loss of gas would 
be serious, and even thus, were the 
rents small, the balloon would col- 
lapse in no dangerous haste. Pom- 
poms are considered to deliver the 
most deadly fire in the case of a 
balloon, but as at present used they 
are incapable of being elevated suffi- 
ciently to hit any object floating well 
aloft 

Another popular error, and one 
that relates to the possibilities of a 
balloon employed in warfare, is apt to 
possess the minds of those who have 
no practical experience in the science 
of aeronautics. It is supposed tiiat 
a high flying balloon could be used, 
and with deadly effect, to disdiarge 
missiles upon an enemy beneath ; and 
even so practical an aeronaut as the 
late John Wise of America, allow- 
ing such a plausible idea to warp 
hiB better reason, actually proposed 
to the United States Government, 
during the Mexican War, a scheme 
for the capture of Vera Cruz by 
balloon. His plan was drawn out in 
full detail : a monster balloon Ci4)able 
of raising thirty thousand pounds was 
somehow to be manoBUvred over the 
fortress at a mile high in the sky, and 
when in position explosives w«e to 
be cast down in sufficient quantity to 
reduce the stronghold. This may 
read well enough on paper; the ex- 
treme difficulty, however, of directing 
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a balloon at that height so that mis- 
siles at the end of so long a drop 
mi^t hit a given mai^ needs no 
pointing out, and when it is further 
oonsidmd that each discharge of com- 
bustibles would require for compensa- 
tion an exactly regulated amount of 
gas to be liberated, it becomes obvious 
that such a method is altogether 
impractioable. 

One most feasible and at the same 
time most serviceable development of 
the military balloon, whether captive 
or free, will be in the direction of 
photographing an enemy's position or 
fortification, or any ground which 
cannot be reconnoitred by other means. 
The rapidity with which a photograph 
can now be taken ; the almost equal 
expedition with which it can be devel- 
oped on the field, and still more the 
fidelity with which it may be made to 
portray objects brought within suit- 
able range, give the camera the utmost 
value as an instrument for purposes of 
observation. But its greatest advan- 
tage in this connection is made mani- 
fest when we consider that if used 
in conjunction with a captive balloon 
it is not even necessary that the 
operator should be exposed to fire. 
An unmanned balloon, and this of 
the smallest proportions, suffices to 
lift the camera and its necessary 
fittings to any desired height, when it 
can be operated electrically from 
below. The requisite apparatus in its 
sin^lest form consists essentially of 
an electro-magnet fixed to the camera 
and controlling the trigger of an 
instantaneous shutter. To this elec- 
tro-magnet is attached a twin insulated 
wire the other end of which remains 
on the earUi, connected with a battery 
and push or button. The camera, 
which is mounted on a stand capable 
of canting it to any desired angle, is 
suspended by a short length of laid 
cord beneath tiie balloon before it is 
dismissed into the sky, and when the 



balloon is poised aloft it will always 
be found that owing to the natural 
twist of the cord the stand and its 
camera are slowly and steadily rotat- 
ing after the fashion of a bottie-jack. 
If now there has been affixed to the 
stand some indicator always showing 
the direction in which the camera is 
pointing, it will be perfectly easy to 
determine the exact moment at which 
any desired view is in the field, and 
the button being pressed the required 
photograph is instantly secured. A 
more elaborate apparatus would pro- 
vide arrangement for causing the 
camera at this moment to automati- 
cally set itself for a fresh exposure, 
but recent experience has shown that 
this is scarcely desirable. With 
modem weapons of rapidity and pre- 
cision it is seen that a balloon, if at 
all within near range of the enemy, 
should only be exposed to fire for the 
briefest possible interval, and it would 
therefore be preferable to haul down 
the balloon and camera after each 
exposure, and send them aloft afresh 
for further photographs, and, if 
possible, from an altered position. 

Any discussion as to the capabilities 
of a balloon duly equipped and con- 
trolled by modem methods, to render 
special service in possible exigencies 
of war, would be incomplete without 
record of certain experiments carried 
out last summer on old lines traversed 
anew. At the time already referred 
to when balloons were being dismissed 
from Paris carrying despatches over 
the enemy's line and descending into 
safe country beyond, the converse 
feat was also more than once essayed 
but without success. That is, in- 
effectual attempts were made to des- 
patch a balloon from some distant 
point which should pass over the 
enemy's line and drop within the be- 
leaguered city carrying in intelligence 
from without. To all intents and 
purposes this idential experiment was 
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arranged aod carried out by the 
writer in the manner now to be 
explained. 

Obviooslj the problem remained 
the same whether (as in the case of 
Paris) the goal was fixed and the 
starting-point was chosen according 
to the direction of the wind, or 
whether the starting-point was fixed 
and the goal chosen to suit the wind. 
Thus for conyenience it was arranged 
that an ascent should be made from 
the Crystal Palace and a certain area 
(a radios of five miles round Black- 
heath station being determined on) 
was for the nonce to be chosen to 
represent Paris. Into this area it 
was the task of the aeronaut to convey 
one or more passengers carrying des- 
patches, and this was satisfactorily 
accomplished with the odds of a 
double chance in favour of the venture. 



first when the desired spot was 
thought to be reached a bearer of 
despatches (this for safety's sake being 
a dummy) was dropped in a para- 
chute, and shortly after the balloon 
itself was made to descend in ground 
more carefully chosen, when in point 
of fact it was found that both descents 
had been accomplished within a two 
mile limit from the prescribed goal. 

This supplied but another demon- 
stration of the fitness of a free balloon 
for purposes of war where its special 
utility has not hitherto been fairly 
tested. It is not only when captive 
that the balloon as an aerial scout can 
be turned to account^ but there can 
be small doubt that it will be found 
capable of rendering service, invaluable 
and all its own, when suffered to make 
its free and proper flight across the 
open sky. 

John M. Bacon. 
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KARMA. 

(A Legend of OhosUy Japan.) 

HsBB by the reddening maple-trees I lie, 

And see the sun slow climbing down, and pray : 

'' Sink, sun, into the wide mjrsterious West, 

That I may pass into my mystery, 

Die, die, bright day, for weary 'tis to wait." 

The years, the yearning years, not patiently, 

Oh love, not patiently, I lived alone ! 

Ah, you that have sweet lips to kiss at mom, 

And every night lie still in clasping arms, 

Who speak in happy, common, household phrase. 

With children innocent about your knees, 

Whose loves are set on something tangible, 

I am apart, — for I have loved a Shade. 

The falling night, the moors, and I alone, — 
The mountain black before me on the sky. 
That paled from gold to green like asphodels. 
Growing amid the myrtles of a marsh. 
And f roio the mountain flashed long flames of fire 
To guide the wandering souls upon their ways.^ 
For now it was the season and the night 
When, from the dimness that we know not of, 
The poor unrestful shades may come and go, 
Borne by the kind wind wheresoever they wiU. 
like sighing of the strings upon a lute. 
When the sweet music's ended, so the sound 
They made in calling as they lightly passed, 
I And vague their forms as shadows on the mist. 

There was a lady in the nighty whose face 
I cannot see, though I have prayed to all 
The gods in Heaven, this only prayer until 
I had no other sense in me but this. 
Desire to look upon thy face, my bride. 
Forever with me are indifibrent eyes. 
The smiles of children I knew long ago. 
And strangers seen, unseeing, yesterday ; 
But never thou, oh first love and my last ! 

* JapansM of the Shinto z«ligion Ulisve that on a certain day of the year the inirita 
of the fmdi ate aUowecl to rttum to earth. 
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She oame to me, her feet two lotus-buds, 

And she was clothed as with the foam of seas. 

She spoke : '' So thou hast come my lord, at last 

To comfort me." And I said, '* I have come." 

Then knew I that I loved her, and had loved 

Since love was : time is not for such as we. 

There was a silence on the moor, and yet 

A harmony so exquisite, it seemed 

My heart was still to hear it So we stood. 

Tidl w«« the lilies in a ring about. 

And all night long we stood without a word, 

Not touching one another. At the dawn 

She sighed as if awaking, and I cried : 

" Who art thou, love t Tell me thy name." But she : 

" Love what have you and I to do with names t " 

And took her golden girdle, and unclasped, 

(A scalM dragon with translucent eyes), 

And wound it round about my arm nine times, 

And kissed each circle as she wound and said : 

" These are the years until we meet again : 

A little time, oh but a little time 

To me ; but long for thee, poor mortal love ! 

I go to mine own people on the plain. 

Seek not to find me there, but wait for me." 

She spoke, and speaking grew ethereal 

Like to a mist. I saw the standing lilies, 

Behind where she had been, and crying out, 

I fell upon the ground to hold her sleeve 

That trailed ; but I had nothing in my hand 

Though it grew cold. And then I saw no more. 

But lay as one dead, still in the grey dawn. 

Her golden token wound about my arm 

I fled the haunted moors and turned my boe 

To the low plain ; for I cried to myself, 

In the clear living air of early day, 

" She is gone down into the plain and I 

WiU find her there." With wingM feet I ran 

Down, down, until I saw the river flow, 

Bright in the red rays of the rising sun. 

And drifting on the stream were boats of flowers, 

The red dianthus and campanula. 

With hair bells and a rosy meadow-sweet 

That loves the East.^ One took my hand and said : 

" Stay here awhile with us and bid Qod-speed 

To the returning souls." And I said : " Nay, — 

* It is a oufttom in tht country to send off boats of flowets at sunrise, after the night 
of souls* 
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Sweet passage may their's be into the vague. 
And fadeless all tiieir flowers — I cannot stay." 
So came I to the plain and sought her there, 
And found her not, nor any human face. 
But only graves — old, grey, forgotten graves. 

Where is the sun t A little sun and dim 
And far, so far away ! How strange a mist 
Dark, dark and cold ! Why am I lying still ? 
Nine years — it is the season and the night, 
And soon the time — then why do I lie here ? 
The world is whirling round so fast, and all 
llie mountains sail away, and my limbs fail : * 
I cannot keep my feet. Fll say to her. 
When she shall come again upon the wind : 
" Sweet love, forgive me that I faint and fail. 
And, love, forgive me, I forgot thy face : 
For pity, count it not unfaithfulness." 

a J. 
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sebemm for aepMratiiig him from his 
wife. There was notliing to be done, 
however ; the knot was too firmly tied. 

In these ciroomstances what ooold 
a poor lady do^ who had put all her 
eggs in (me basket? The story of her 
final relenting, as told by George 
Sand, is almost too pretty to be true, 
and one suspects some " arrangement " 
on the part of the novdist. She 
relates how Maurice Dupin, on hear- 
ing that his mother was in FSaris, 
jumped into a cab with his baby 
daughter, arrived at the house where 
Madame Dupin was staying, and per- 
suaded the porter's wife to take the 
infant with her into Madame's room. 
The portress accordingly introduced 
the baby (a handsome dark-eyed little 
creature, strikingly like its fatiier) as 
the child <^ a friend. Madame Dupin 
admired it and condescended to take 
it on her knee; suddenly the pocnr 
woman began to tremble violently. 
"Tou have deceived me," she cried, 
" I know who it is. It is like — it is 
like — '' The baby, frightened by her 
agitation, began to cry and the 
portress, alwned and apologetic, 
attempted to take it away; but 
Madame Dupin would not part with 
it, and when Maurice appeared, he 
found his mother, with the tears run- 
ning down her face, chirruping to the 
little creature and trying to make it 
laugh. 

From Uiat time the mistress of 
N<^iant, having taken the little 
Aurore to her heart, found it neces- 
sary to make an effort to tolerate the 
child's mother. Almost from the 
time of her birUi Aurore Dupin was, 
as her fether had been, a sort of 
battledore tossed to and fro between 
these women, a perpetual bone of con- 
tention for their jealous affection. 
When Maurice. Dupin, riding home to 
Nohant one dark night, was killed by 
a fall from his horse, the opposition 
between them was calmed for a time 



by their common grie^ but it so<m 
broke out egain, widi eruel results tor 
the poor ohUd who was the victim of 
their dissensions. On one side was 
Madame Dupin de Franoeml, a type 
of the eighteendi century aristocrat, 
with that i^ysical inactivity and use- 
l e flsnosB , fostered by the oonventiona 
of her training, that alertness <^ mind 
and facility of conversation of which 
sudi portraits as the Marquise de Yille- 
mer remind us. Hers was a keen 
intelligenoe saturated with the noUona 
of Uie pre-Bevolutionary period, deis- 
tical and anti-clerical, and yet so much 
a slave to the opinion of society, even 
on points where she despised it, that 
she had her little granddaughter pre- 
pared for her first communion while 
warning her at the same time not to 
be so superstitious as to believe what 
she was tdd, and sent her to be edu- 
cated in a fashionable convent, while 
dreading above all things that she 
should be affected by the religious 
atmosphere of the place. These 
curious inconsistencies in the conduct 
of her grandmother affected, we may 
be sure, the sensitive obeerver who 
was growing up under her roo^ and 
more especially as she had the oppor- 
tunity of contrasting so marked a 
type of the old aristooraqy with the 
woman of the people who was her 
mother. 

This modisie with a smirched repu- 
tation was in some ways not unworthy 
to be the mother of a goiius. It was 
not her beauty alone which had 
attracted Maurice Dupin; she had 
grace, spirit, and versatility, and these 
qualities bad their effect even on 
Madame Dupin de Franceuil who 
distrusted and disliked her. She was 
marvellously clever with her fingers, 
active and practical like a true Paris- 
iennef devout in her own queer 
feshion, affecUonate, industrious. She 
brought up her daughter in a breesy 
impetuous fashion, fJtemating blows 
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pasMoiiately tender, and 
•s Tiol^itly nnreaaonable. 

Such as she was, it was a sad day 
lor Anrore when she w^it back to 
PiariB to Utb, and the child was left 
at Nohant to be brought up as her 
grandmother's heiress. The system 
of repression <»i which Madame Dnpin 
went was hard tor the wild creature 
to bear. She was never kissed on 
impulse^ but deliberately as a reward. 
She was constantly being reminded to 
h<dd hersdf properly, not to loU, not 
to run, to wear her gloves, and gener- 
ally to remember Uiat she was a 
young lady, and must behave as such. 
She behaved outwardly with a docility 
that deceived her guardians, but in- 
wardly she was pofl»essed by the idea 
of a great renunciation. Some day 
or other she would surrender her 
rank and estate and go to help her 
■lother in the milliner's shop that 
"Madame Maurice" talked of open- 
ingf with malicious satisfaction in 
the mortification which she pictured 
Madame Dupin as feeling when she 
read her son's name over the sb<^ 
door in gilt letters a foot long. 

Thus outwardly submissive and in- 
wardly rebellious, her life went on. 
She did lessons with the tutor attached 
to the household, a sort of French 
Dominie Sampson, who also acted as 
bailiff of the estate. Since no one 
taught her any religion, she invented 
a dktj oi her own, made him a little 
shrine in a comer of the garden, and 
sacrificed to him by catching birds 
and butttt^ks and setting them free 
in his honour. Her favourite books 
were translations of the Iliad and 
JmusALiM Dbuvsbkd, which gave 
her the framework for the dream- 
world in which she lived. She could 
not remember the time when she did 
not make up rcHnances to herself. 
When she was a baby of three or 
four in her mother's little flat at 
Flaris, Yictoiie used to fence her in 



with chairs to prevent her getting 
into misdiief, and she amused herself 
in this kind of cage with inventing 
interminable stories. Sometimes she 
would sit for a long time together on 
a stool at her mother's feet, plunged 
in these imaginations; and at such 
times her face was so expressionless 
that those who watched her feared 
she would turn out an exceptionally 
stupid child. Through all her life, to 
the very end, this lack of outward 
brilliance and vivacity was noticeable 
in her, and it was due to her intensity 
of inward reverie and vision. 

These dreamy moods alternated 
with periods of violent activity. Her 
grandmother discovered at last that 
ccmfinement to the house really^ hurt 
her health and she was allowed to 
run wild with the little villagers of 
Nohant. 

I loved solitude with passion. I loved 
the society of other chudren with equal 
passion. I had friends and companions 
everywhere. I knew in what field, or 
meadow, or on what road, I should find 
Fanohon, Pierrot, Aline, Bosette, and 
Sylvain. We camped in the ditches, in 
tiie trees, by the streams. We kept the 
flocks,— that is to sav, we did nothmg of 
the kind, and while the goats and sheep 
were feasting on the young wheat, we 
were wildly aanoing, or eating our brown 
bread and cheese, wild pears and crab 
apples, blackberries from the hedge, and 
roots,— nothing came amiss to us. 

In the winter evenings she often 
made one of the party who gathered 
round the great fii^place in the farm- 
house kitchen to listen to the tales 
that the old women told over their 
spinning-wheels. Such was the 
apprenticeship of the diild who was 
to write in after days La Mark au 
DiABLB and La Fstitb Fadktt;. 

She knew by heart that country 
described so deliciously in the open- 
ing chapters of Yalsnthtx, " a country 
of fresh and calm landscapes, of sofib 
green meadows, of melancholy streams." 
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Her nature was ao imprettionable that 
the words of a folk song, with their 
hint of " old, unhappy, far-off things " 
could set her weeping. The fields and 
woods about Nohant had an attrac- 
tion for Uiis poetic soul, which even 
from the stir of Paris and the charm 
of Italy, from fame and lore, society 
and adv^iture, called her back with 
an irresistible nostalgia to live and 
die among them. 

In the midst of these calm and 
happy influences she was haunted by 
a sense of social injustice. She re- 
belled at the idea that her mother 
was working for her bread, while 
she herself was being brought up to a 
life of comparative luxury. All the 
generous instincts of the child's soul 
went out to the despised and ostra- 
cised mother. At last it came to the 
ears of Madame Dupin that the child 
nourished the idea of running away 
from her and going to Madame 
Maurice at Pturis. It seemed to the 
grandmother that the influence which 
she so dreaded could only be com- 
bated in one way. She called Aurore 
to her and solemnly told her that her 
mother was unworthy to have the 
charge of her. 

She might have told me also how my 
mother had redeemed the past, how since 
his death [her father's] she had lived 
humbly, sadly, quietly. I thought I 
knew this, but I was given to understand 
that if thev told me all the past they 
spared me for the present, and that there 
was in the actual life of my mother aome 
new secret which they would not tell me, 
and which ought to make me tremble for 
my own future if I insisted <m living with 
her. 

The cruelty and folly of such a 
revelation to a child of twelve does 
not need dwelling on. It spread a 
cloud of darkness and mystery about 
the sweetness and most generous of 
her affsctions; it filled her with a 
morbid distrust. For a time she was 



as if stunned, and went about things 
mechanically, without life or interest. 
But by degrees the secret strength 
of her nature reasserted itsell **I 
discovered," she says, referring to 
that curious absence of resentment 
which was so marked a feature of her 
character," "that I loved both my 
mother and my grandmother as much 
as before." Nevertheless she had lost 
her childish ideal ; that glimpse into 
a dim world of evil, that h(»Tor of a 
vague danger, spoiled all her dreams. 
The outwwl effbct of this mental and 
spiritual shock was to make her wild 
and unmanageable, and the end of it 
all was that Madame Dupin decided 
to send her to the Convent dee 
Anglaises in Paris. 

The Convent des Anglaises was an 
old religious house, founded under 
Cromwdll for the benefit of English 
Roman Catholics who were driven 
from England by the Puritan perse- 
cution. Even when Aurore Dupin 
went there as a pupil, all the nuns 
were English, Scotch, or Irish. They 
kept to their Engliah ways, taking 
tea three times a day, we are told, 
among other tilings. 



The cloisters and the church were 
paved with long slabs, under which re- 
posed the venerated bones of English 
CathoUos dead in exile and buriedf by 
special favour in this inviolable sano 
tuary. Everywhere on the walls and on 
the tombs were ej^taphs and religious 
sentoices written m ElngUsh. In the 
parlour of the Superior were old portraits 
of English princes and prelates, with the 
lovely and frail Mary Stuart, who was 
accounted a saint by our irreproachable 
nuns. In short all was English, past 
and present; and when you had passed 
the grtile, it seemed that you had crossed 
the Channel. 

The life at a girls boarding-school 
has never (if we except Yillbttb) 
attracted a chronicler of genius ; and 
we should, therefore^ be all the more 
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fchAnkfal for those chapters of the 
HmoiBX DE MA YiB in which 
MaHame Sand, in her old age, re- 
traced her experiences while under 
the care of the EngUsh nuns. They 
have all the delightful ease and vivid 
naturalness of her best novels. 

The convent was a rambling old 
house, full of useless stairs and 
passages, and corridors that led to 
nothing, and behind it was a huge 
garden with great chestnut trees. 
Hie nuns were kind, well-bred sen- 
sible women for the most part^ and 
the diief COToplaint she has to make 
of them is tiiat they did not take 
sufficient part in the teaching them- 
selves, but left too much of it to lay- 
teachers of an inferior grade. To the 
sensitive child who had been so long 
distracted between two jealous and 
exclusive affections, the convent 
seemed a haven of rest. 

The pupils were unofficially divided 
by a dae^cation of their own into 
duMet^ 9age$f and bStes, Aurore 
naturally ranged herself among the 
diaUes. One of their favourite amuse- 
ments was to explore the disused parts 
of the convent^ climbing on the roofs 
and penetrating to the cellars, with 
the view of "delivering the victim" 
as they called it. There was a story, 
handed down from one generation of 
pupils to another, about some pris- 
oner who was supposed to be con- 
cealed in a recess of the old buildings, 
and whether this legend inspired faith 
or not» it furnished an excuse for 
exciting and breakneck expeditions at 
unlawful hours. In the case of one 
of the madcaps, it did more ; it fos- 
tered that love of secret chambers and 
subterranean passages, which found 
expression in episodes like Consuelo's 
experiences in the Castle of Rudol- 
stadi. In describing the heroine's 
underground adventures in company 
with the ineffikbly dreary Count 
Albert^ was she not living over 



again the nocturnal escapades of the 
Convent des Anglaises t 

Gradually the girl outgrew these 
tomboyish diversions, and the reflec- 
tive, emotional side of her character 
took the upper hand. Bom with a 
devotional temperament and a ques- 
tioning rebellious intellect, she was 
do<»D6d to be buffeted between these 
opposing tendencies as she had been 
from the beginning between her noble 
grandmother and her plebian mother. 
In the atmosphere of the convent 
religion asserted its claim. She began 
to be curious of the devotional life, 
to study the biographies of the 
saints. The crisis that followed is 
best described in her own words. 

It [the church] was only lighted by the 
little sanctuary lanip, the wmte flame of 
which was i^eflected on the polished 
marble like a star in still water. Pale 
gleams from it played on the angles of 
gilded frames, on the wrought candle- 
sticks of ^e altar, and on the cold sur- 
face of the tabernacle. The Soor was 
open on account of the heat, and so was 
a large window which looked on the 
cemetery. The perfume of jasmine and 
honeysuckle was wafted on a fresh breeze. 
The birds sang. I was conscious of a 
calm, a fascination, a brooding mystery 
of which I had never had the idea before. 

One by one, the few persons scattered 
about the church retired slowly — I had 
forgotten evervthing — I do not know 
what passed within me. I breathed an 
atmosphere of indescribable sweetness, 
and I absorbed it more bv the heart than 
by the senses. Suddenly, I know not 
what tremor invaded my whole beiag. 
My eyes were dazzled as with a white 
light in whidi I was enveloped. I thought 
I heard a voice murmur in my ear, Toiler 
leae, 1 turned, thinking that Mary 
AMoia [one of the nuns] had spoken. I 
was alone. 

I had no proud illusions. I did not 
believe in a miracle. I quite understood 
the sort of hallucination into which I 
had fiJlen. I was neither intoxicated 
nor terrified. I neither sought to in- 
crease it nor to withdraw myself from 
it. Only I felt that the Faith had laid 
hold of me, as I had wished, by the 
heart. 
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Alter the Lives of the Suntt, 
Chateaubriand, and after CSiatean- 
briand, Roossean. The daughter of 
Yictoii^ Delaborde, the granddaughter 
of the Voltairean Madame Dupin was 
not of the stuff of which saints are 
made. Yet her experiences had the 
effect of making her tender and 
respectful to every form of sincere 
religious belief. 

At the age of sixteen her grand- 
mother took her away from the con- 
vent, and began to think about 
establishing her in marriage. But 
the activities of the gallant old 
gentlewoman were nearly at an end. 
Soon after the return of Aurore to 
Nohant^ Madame Dupin had a para- 
lytic stroke. The day after the 
attack Aurore was told that in all 
probability her grandmother would be 
'' childish ** for the remainder of her 
life. The girl, who, when all was 
said and done, loved passionately the 
woman who had brought her up, 
rushed out into the garden to be 
alone with her grief, and the in- 
diflbrence of Nature struck her to 
the heart. Years afterwards, she re- 
membered the " insolent " beauty and 
calm of that summer morning. 

During Madame Dupin's lingering 
illness Aurore was left very much to 
herself. She read all the books she 
could lay her hands on with the zest 
of a newly awakened intellectual 
passion, she rode about the country 
unchaperoned, and scandalised the 
neighbourhood by her disregard of 
convention and gossip. The Superior 
of the English nuns had called her 
Sleeping Water, and through all her 



KIb she astonished those who thought 
they knew her by the vokanic energy 
which was usually concealed beneath 
a quiet indiflecent manner. 

The death of her grandmother 
Mt her in poss o w ion of Nohaot^ 
with the recommendation tiiat Ae 
should have recourse to tiie pro- 
tection of her Other's family. 
They did not^ however, see fit to 
countenance her when she went to 
live with Madame Maurice Dupin. 
She soon found that her mother's 
&ults of temper had grown upon her 
to such an extent as to make her 
almost an impossible companion. It 
is not surprinng that she should have 
sought to escape from these unsa^ 
factory ccmditions of existence by a 
marriage which seemed to promiee 
comparative independence and a quiet 
life. 

As Madame Dudevant she lived 
for some years not unhi^f>pily. The 
care of her two children absortwd her, 
and for the time she was all mother. 
Then there awoke in her the spirit of 
her lawless ancestry, — the scorn of 
convention, the hatred of restrainti 
the craving for adventure, which she 
lends to all her heroines, even the most 
reasonable and respectable^ to Con- 
suelo and Caroline as well as to Lelia 
and Indiana. The rest of her life 
belongs to the history of the Romantic 
movement in Frendi literature; but 
it all lies in germ in the games of tiie 
girl who played with the village 
children in the meadows of Nohant, 
or dreamed vague dreams of im- 
possible self-devotion in the garden 
of the Convent des Anglaisos, 
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Ths Assistant Collector and Magis- 
^»te of the First Class, aged twenty- 
four, tilted his orasy offioe-ohair as far 
back as he knew to be compatible with 
safety, and dispassionately scrutinised 
the two hand-cuffed specimens of 
native humanity that stood before 
him. The evidence for the prosecution 
was complete. Caught red-handed 
stealing a goat from the village 
grazing-ground the two thieves could 
only offor a bare denial of the charge ; 
and as the denial was not backed 
by a shred of probability, it only 
remained to award sentence. 

The taller of the two criminals was 
whining in a dull monotone the usual 
platitudes indulged in by his class on 
such occacaons, his shifty eye roaming 
round the office-tent as the monotone 
(wooeeded. '' The police have thrown 
a net round me, an unfortunate and 
innocent man. These witnesses have 
all perjured themselves. We Ratias 
are hunters and trappers and jungle- 
folk, and why should I steal a goat?" 
H^re his glance fell on the Court 
Flogger untying a bundle of canes 
outside. Fascinated by the sight, 
he paused abruptly. 

But at the word Baiia the small«r 
thief, a beady*eyed, cheerful-looking 
little man protested in a shrill cracked 
voice : " This is no Ratia but an out- 
caste of some city. If he be a Ratia, 
let him show the Ratia mark. As 
for me, I am a Ratia indeed, and 
this son of shame is a liar also." 

The Assistant Commissioner started 
from his reverie. This might be worth 
investigating, and further, he remem- 



bered with pride a lesson learned far 
back in the last rains when as yet he 
was new to the country. Riding out 
of some scrub-jungle on to the culti- 
vated lands he had come upon a gang 
of brown beady-eyed little men busy 
setting snares for a herd of ante- 
lope feeding hard by. They worked 
silently, driving in their long pegs 
by thumps and blows with the palms 
of their right hands. An hour later, 
the sight of a fine black-buck kicking 
in the toils had enormously raised 
these children of Esau in the English- 
man's estimation. " Hard on the 
hands, your trade," he had observed 
to a patriarch of the tribe. Where- 
upon, being simple folk and knowing 
a friend when they saw one, they 
had all pressed round his skewbald 
Arab to show how every male of the 
tribe bore in the right palm the 
hall-mark of the Ratia, — a homy 
grey callosity about the size of a 
shilling. 

He had the hand-cu£b opened and 
examined the four perspiring palms 
held out for inspection. Tliose of 
the taller prisoner were plump and 
smooth, the hands of a thief. Delay 
in this case was superfluous ; " Thirty 
stripes," the sentence rang out and 
the man was taken away. But in 
the palm of the little prisoner there 
was the mark right enough. The 
Assistant Commissioner was dis- 
tressed. Why, with the Central 
Indian Jungle teeming with edible 
roots and berries barely two miles 
away, and around him the black and 
yellow antelope roaming in herds 
through the fields of ripening grain, 
had this roan stooped to steal an old 
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village goat? He put the question 
point-blank. 

The answer was satisfactory. The 
police of the District, hot on the 
track of a dacoity, had raided the 
Batias' camp a month ago, arrested 
the party and seized all nets and 
snares found on the spot together 
with two stalking-bnllocks. The 
human portion of <^e spoil had been 
released, but the traps and nets 
and, above all, the priceless trained 
bullocks, were still in custody. He, 
the accused, was no kiaan (cultivator) 
nor such a one as should work for 
hire; he hungered for meat, and so 
he stole the goat. 

''Twenty stripes," said the Assistant 
Commissioner and shut the register 
of Summary Trials with a bang. 
''Having been whipped," he added, 
"you will be given your bullocks 
and gear this evening." 

In a little while the beast-like 
howls of the first accused bore wit- 
ness to the assembled villagers to 
the justice of the Sirkar. The Batia 
took his twenty stripes in silence, 
wriggling prodigiously. On being re- 
leased, he snorted, slipped a morsel of 
opium into his mouth and, from force 
of habit, bent himself to slide into 
the squatting posture natural to the 
Oriental. Half-way through the action 
he appeared to remember something 
and straightened himself with a jerk. 
Some one in the crowd (it was the 
owner of the goat) laughed ; the 
Assistant Commissioner laughed also, 
and, true flattery, the laugh became 
general. " When your Highness goes 
to Durbar," asked a waggish constable 
of the victim, " will he be pleased to 
accept a chairt" 

The little crowd melted away and 
the camp resumed its normi^ aspect 
of repose. It was the middle of the 
afternoon. Kingfishers, emerald (the 
smaller kind) and pied black and white 
(the larger), hovered in pairs above 



the blue tank and dropped like plum- 
mets amid a shower of diamond q>ray. 
The crumbling fort of some by-gone 
aboriginal Rajah took up half Uie 
village side of the sheet of water, and 
the battlements were lined with grey 
monkeys basking and blinking in the 
warmth. Below the monkeys, out of 
broken casements and ruined cell-like 
chambers, burst a wealth of tropic 
grass and bush and flower. A rustle, 
and the crest and shining eyes of 
a peacock were thrust tentatively 
through a rift in the masonry; the 
whole bird followed and with him 
his four mates. They took up statu- 
esque poses full in the eye of the 
declining sun and backed by a sculp- 
tured slab set above a doorway. 
Below them, again, the lotus-covered 
surface of tiie tank crept up to the 
yellow wall. Small chuckling grebe- 
like creatures bustled and dived among 
the vermilion flowers. A bluish-black 
bird, with preposterously long toes 
and a cocked-up tail, was racing over 
the unsteady rafts of leaf in pursuit 
of an invisible prey, and two bald- 
headed ibises with scarlet-rimmed eyee 
stood dreaming in the shallows. Over 
all hung the fluttering kestrels, 
patientest of all hunters of the air. 
Not the faintest zephyr was abroad. 
The jungle encircled tank and village 
and cultivated lands with a dense 
wall of vegetation, and from time to 
time the broad teak leaves fell, dry 
and dattering into eternal silence. 

The Assistant Commissioner yawned 
and called for his shot-gun. There 
were a few acres of snipe-ground 
below the tank among the rice-fields, 
and to shoot his dinner had formed 
for the last month or two part of the 
daily routine of his life. His silent 
bearer brought him his wei^n and 
in the other hand his master's heavy 
*500 Express. There was a significant 
gleam in his eye, as he awaited per- 
mission to speak. 
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The Amstant Commissioner looked, 
noted, and said one word, " Why 1 " 

The words tumbled out of the man's 
mouth in his haste. "It is that 
rogue of a thief, the twenty-stripe 
fellow, he says he has sure news of 
a panther not a mile from here, and 
if the Sahib will sit up for it, in one 
hour from now he will obtain a shot. 
The man is a thief, but he is a jungle- 
dweller, and perhaps, — but let the 
Presence himself question him." Now 
the Sahib was perfectly aware that 
had not the tale seemed to his servant 
a genuine one the rifle would never 
have been taken from its case. "Pro- 
duce the man,** he said. 

The thief stepped out from the flies 
of the tent and salaamed. He ap- 
peared but little the worse for his 
flogging, and in his uncouth dialect 
began, " Concerning my nets and bul- 
lock," only to be cut short by a snort 
of indignation from the majestic Mus- 
sulnuin behind the Sahib's chair. 
" To the point, oh scum ! Speak 
about the panther or thy head will 
be broken. Thy nets — pah ! " 

So he spoke of the panther. At 
dawn that day he had come upon the 
beast licking his bloody chops over 
the body of a dead heifer in a field 
hard by the jungle-line. He had 
scared it off its prey and at evening, 
when the fields were deserted, it would 
certainly return to the kill. No time 
was to be lost. Let the Sahib start, 
and let a kid also be taken along, for, 
if the kill had b^BU dragged into the 
jungle, as was probably the case, the 
kid could be teUiered in the field near 
a convenient tree and by its bleating 
lure the panther into the open where 
a dear shot was possible. 

The plan was approved and at once 
the expedition started. Snipe rose in 
whisps at their feet as the party picked 
their way along the narrow rice em- 
bankments out towards the drier 
fields and the fire-line that divides 
No. 636. — ^VOL. xo. 



the Government Reserved Forest from 
the tilled village lands. . 

II. 

The social nature of the domestic 
goat of India has gained for that 
animal an unenviable reputation as 
the best possible bait for the larger 
carnivora of the jungle. To employ 
the of&pring of the sacred cow is in 
a Hindu ooimtry impracticable. Your 
young buf^o stands in moody silence 
under the tree to which he is bound, 
or, with an indifference exasperating 
to the watcher, in the trMchan lies 
down quietly to sleep ; but the kid of 
the goats, separated from his fellows 
and deserted by those who have 
tethered him down, calls heaven and 
earth to witness the lonesomeness of 
his position, till for far and wide the 
round ear of many a beast of prey 
cocks as at the sound of a dinner-bell. 
Should the eye of the victim, however, 
fall upon the watcher in the tree 
above, the insistent bleatings cease; 
there is company, and he is not afraid. 
Hence the black and white kid was 
elaborately blindfolded before the 
Assistant Commissioner climbed up 
into the acacia tree, when, the band- 
age removed, the natives departed, 
talking loudly, accordingly to custom, 
in order to impress on any neighbour- 
ing panther the fact that they had 
really and truly quitted the scene. 
The goat tugged and strained at the 
cord in his effort to follow them ; 
then he lifted up his voice in a shrill 
incessant stream of bleatings. 

The watcher sat like a graven 
image and abandoned himself to a 
mental attitude of pure receptiveness. 
To right and left before him stretched 
the line of Government jungle, a wall 
of forest cut off sharply from the 
fields by the regulation forty foot 
burnt fire-line. Somewhere behind 
that screen was moving the beast he 
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had oome to kill Mysterious noises, 
rustlings, and scamperings over the 
carpet of dried leaves, told of the pres- 
ence of the smaller folk of the jangle 
whose play-hour it was. As the sun 
sank lower so the voices of the jungle 
acquired new character in the un- 
earthly stillness of the evening. Pea- 
fowl called like great cats from one 
forest giant to another, as they as- 
cended with leaps and flappings to 
their immemorial roosts in the higher 
branches. A sambhur stag, a full 
mile away, sent a challenge to his 
rival across the river; the call, half 
bellow, half roar, was taken up vigor- 
ously, and the echoes of the river-bed 
played fantastic tricks with the sound. 
Near at hand a family of mongooses, 
hot on the trail, hunted along the fire- 
line, doubling in and out of the forest- 
screen like monster weasels. And the 
goat, in an agony of loneliness, tugged 
at the cord and shook the air with 
long quavering bleatings. 

The sun was now so low that its 
rays seemed to strike the wall of 
jungle in horizontal shafts, lighting 
up dark alleys where the screen dE 
verdure was thinnesti and flooding 
the cultivated lands with a warm 
amber-coloured glow. It was the 
hour of perfect peace, when, for a 
brief space, time becomes a word 
without meaning and seconds are 
interchangeable with years. Then 
there came a change* 

A band of spotted deer (three hinds 
headed by a stag) broke at full gallop 
from the forest, and dashed recklessly 
across the fire-line and over the bare 
fields, heading for the farther belt of 
jungle. They passed within gun-shot 
of the Assistant Commissioner, the 
stag's antlers thrown back almost to 
his haunches, his liquid eye distended 
with terror. The noise of flying hoofs 
died away and was succeeded by a 
silence unbroken but for the reedy 
shrilling of a tree-cricket above tiHe 



watcher's head. The pea-fowl had 
ceased calling. Then a solitary mon- 
key coughed and barked behind the 
screen of trees, jerking out his obser- 
vations not, as it seemed, at random, 
but with an objective. The litUe goat 
no longer bleated. It stood staring 
at the fire-line, and now and again 
stamped with a nervous forefoot. 
Slowly, very slowly, the Assistant 
Commissioner raised his head and his 
eyes foUowed the direction of the 
glassy gaze of the goat The beast 
had oome. 

With head sunk below his massive 
shoulders he stood on the blackened 
fire-line, an old and heavy panther. 
The dying sun shone full on his broad 
chest and bowed fore-legs which at 
fifty paces distant seemed a pinkish 
white. So still was he that, save for 
the eyes, the sleek dappled body 
might have been of moulded bronze ; 
but the eyes, malignant, intense, 
inscrutable, were fixed in an unblink- 
ing stare upon the goat The goat^ 
with the pluck of its kind, faced the 
beast in silence, stamping and chal- 
lenging with pathetically useless little 
horns. 

A fine perspiration burst from the 
palms of the watcher in the tree, 
until it seemed impossible to him to 
hold the rifle firmly. On a sudden, 
too, the weight of the barrel resting 
upon his thigh became intolerable. 
Cramp threatened his bent limbs, yet 
to move or shoot at this stage was 
out of the question. The very 
motion of breaUiing made the creak- 
ing of his leggings horribly audible 
to his quickened sense of hearing. 
Minutes passed like hours and still 
the beast stood, staring. 

The sun dropped into the ocean of 
forest in the West Then, stepping 
delicately with noiseless pads, the 
beast walked across the fire-line« 
The ground was thick with last 
year's teak-leaves, but the heavy 
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fi>ie-paw8 w^re lifted and planted in 
perfect silenoe. Not for an instant 
did the yellow eyes relax their intense 
gaae. On reaching the edge of the 
field, the body sank upon its quarters, 
the fore-limbs were slowly extended, 
and, its chin upon its knuckles, the 
beast lay down deliberately and 
watdied Uie goat. 

A Tague anxiety pervaded the 
mind of the watcher. The light was 
fading fast; the panther's back 
harmonised most astonishingly with 
the lurown and grey of the wheat 
stnbble in the field. Should he shoot 
now, at thirty yards, or wait tar the 
final rusht Plainly the beast was 
in no hurry for his food, and might 
gloat on for another hour, when, 
however close the range, accurate 
aiming would be impossible; the 
chance must be taken now. The 
fore-finger felt for the trigger, the 
grip on stock and barrels tightened, 
the rifle had journeyed an infinites- 
imal fraction of the space between 
hip and shoulder, when tiie beast rose 
upon his feet. His progress towards 
the goat was now even more stealthy 
than before. The head was sunk 
lower from the shoulders, and the 
expression in the straining eyes, 
which faced the sunset, unspeak- 
ably sinister. Yard after yard was 
covered until a bare score of paces 
separated the destroyer and his prey. 
Thai rising to his fuU height he ran 
very swiftly in upon the goat ; but 
the rifle was up like a flash, and 
the sights covering the working 
shoulder-blade. In mid-charge the 
beast glanced up at the watcher; 
the eyes flashed defiance, the lip 
cnried in hatred as, aware of danger, 
the beast swerved in his rush. Too 
late ! The right barrel spoke. Roar- 
ing angrily, Uie panther rolled over 
and over, struck a hand's breadth too 
far back| through Uie lungs. Re- 
eovering himself, he made for the 



jungle. A bullet from the left barrel 
finding him ere he reached the fire- 
line, failed to stop him. limping, 
shrunk to half his size, the tail pressed 
against the tucked-up quarters, a very 
different creature from that which had 
emerged from the forest in the pride 
of savage strength one hour before, 
stumbled back into sanctuary, whence 
the crashing of dried leaves and twigs 
in the darkness told of his scared 
progress far into the jungle. 

The Assistant Commissioner climbed 
down stiffly to find the jungle-man 
and a villager scrutinising certain 
gouts of blood upon the ground. 
" To-morrow," they said, " the Sahib 
will find him dead. See, this is 
blood from the lungs. This was no 
dog-filching leopard, but the heavy 
cattle-killer who has vexed us for a 
twelvemonth past." 

Through the myriad noises of the 
Indian night the party tramped back 
to the tent. 

in. 

Personally, I, to whom the 
Assistant Commissioner confided his 
experiences in the matter of his first 
panther, am of opinion that the vigil 
in the acacia tree at sunset brought on 
a touch of fever enough to throw his 
usually steady nerves off their normal 
balance. He, on the contrary, asserts 
that on rising next morning he felt 
as physically fit as he had ever felt 
in all bis life ; but he admits passing 
a bad night, to have twice been 
awakened by a feeling of intolerable 
pressure upon his chest, and to have 
been persistently haunted by dreams 
of a wounded beast gasping out his 
life in the dark jungle. He saw it 
with a curious vividness of detail 
common to few dreams. On a yellow 
carpet of withered fronds, under a 
clump of tall canes in the depths of 
one oi those bamboo groves that vary 
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with their {^mne-like foliage the 
monotony of a teak-forest, the dying 
panther half crouched, half sat. At 
every laboured breath blood welled 
from a gaping wound in the flank. 
The spotted fore-legs were planted 
wide apart and the curved daws, 
ivory white, were plunged convul- 
sively into the matted floor of the 
jungle. Overhead, the arching stems 
met to form a leafy canopy that 
tempered without shutting out the 
sunUgbt. The thick clumpe of giant 
bamboos were so compact in them- 
selves and in such close contiguity 
as to produce the impression of a 
many-columned vault with groined 
roof. The deadly stillness furthered 
this impression. Of his own presence 
in the grove the dreamer was not 
aware until the beast, raising his eyes, 
looked him full in the face. Then 
suddenly awake and damp with per- 
spiration, he leaped from his bed and 
called for the early morning coffee 
and fruit. 

Outside the tent his orderly was 
guarding his master's gun and cart- 
ridge-bag in the shade of a huge 
mango tree. The man of the jungles 
stood at a respectful distance, leaning 
on a long be-tasselled spear borrowed 
for the occasion from the village 
watchman, and near him squatted 
four aboriginals, armed one and all 
with the deadly little axe from which 
the Gond of the forests is never 
parted from earliest childhood until 
death. Unrivalled in woodcraft, 
their part was to construct a rude 
litter in the jungle whereon to carry 
home the carcase of the quarry. 

The Assistant Commissioner stepped 
out into the sunlight, throwing a hand- 
ful of plantain-skins to the little goat 
who now, in honoured retirement from 
a dangerous calling, roamed at will 
about the camp, harassing with an 
omnivorous curiosity the soul of the 
somnolent MadraJBsi eook. His first 



act was to look down the barrels of 
tiie rifle and load it, his second, to 
select and place in his left-hand pocket 
half a dooen spare cartridges. Then, 
without f urthcor delay, the expedition 
started in single file, for while the 
good manners of the orderly forbade 
him from walking anywhere but im^ 
mediately at his master's heels, an 
immemorial instinct akin to that of 
^ein- flying wild-fowl drives the 
jungle-b^ to walk each behind the 
other. Progress is more silent, a 
single axe clears the way for all, and 
light conversaticm is not encouraged 
on the jungle-paths. 

On a cold-weather morning in the 
forests of Central India it is an ex- 
quisite pleasure to be i^ve. To in- 
hale deep breaths of an air fragrMit 
with a hundred subtle odours of earth 
and tree, and tempered to a d^dons 
keenness, is like quaffing draughts of 
a still pure wine. Every bush, every 
tuft of grass is athrob with life. The 
ringing call of the grey partridge^ 
happiest of Indian bird-notes, is heiad 
trottk all sides. From thicket to 
thicket across perilously qpen patches 
of turf the timid quail run in a 
fearful joy, peering sidelong as they 
go for a glimpse of their arch-enemy 
the kite. The cooing of countless 
doves rises in a bewildering volume 
of sound, and with only a moderate 
amount of good luck one may come 
upon a peacock parading his splen- 
dours to his mates in some sunlit 
glade ; such a sight is not soon for- 
gotten. As for the morning in quee-. 
tion, a heavy fall of dew sparkled 
on blade and twig. Once sraae^ing 
stirred in a low thorn bush near the 
path, and three axes whizdng simul- 
taneously from three sinewy arma 
crashed into the underwood. A dead 
hare was extracted in triumph and 
tongues were loosened over this wind- 
fall, even the tadtum Oends break- 
mg into speech. But the Assistant 
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Oomniwioner was in no mood for 
talking. An indesoribable feeling of 
depression, mingled with impatience, 
distracted his powers of obseryation. 
The vision of the night rose and 
troobled him. By what oonoeiyable 
right had he presumed to murder (for 
the coward shot had been fired from 
a position of perfect safety) one of 
the most beautiful of the Creator's 
predatory tribes t True, the beast was 
a proved cattle-lifter, but this was 
small justification for inflicting on 
him a death of lingering agony. The 
beast was wont to kill with swift 
scientific certainty, no botcher at 
earning his livelihood. And in one 
moment, for the only crime of carry- 
ing out a natural instinct, he had 
beeo reduced to a condition of pierced 
and crippled helplessness by a foe 
that dared not meet him on the level 
and in Uie open. It seemed a das- 
tardly business, and one to be com- 
pleted with all possible expedition. 
Was the beast yet living, or had a 
mermfol death come upon him in the 
scented night or at grey morning- 
time f He breathed a silent prayer 
that the wound might have proved 
fatal long aga Then, in startling 
vividness, there flashed on his inner 
ejB the vision of the vaulted bamboo 
grove^ and an anguish-stricken panther 
tearing with protruded claws the 
ydlow carpet of matted cane-leaves. 
He tamed suddenly to one of the 
Oonds drudging in his rear : " Are 
theite any bamboos in the (Government 
jungle t " he asked. 

The reply was that only one grove 
remained, rescued by the Sirkar when 
the forest had been declared reserved 
from wasteful destruction at the 
hands of neighbouring villagers. The 
canes, added the speaker, were very 
old and thicker than ordinary. 

Upon this, the orderly, a vulture- 
ieatared Mussulman with thin henna- 
dyedboard, laundied into reminiscences 



of panthers and Sahibs whom he had 
known and hunted with in his own 
hot youth, — of Burton Sahib, who 
was wont to catch panthers in a huge 
mouse-trap, and, having turned them 
loose on the parade-ground, to ride 
them down with a hog-spear alone; 
of Thomson Sahib who crawled into 
a lime-kiln after a man-eater and 
there concluded the business at close 
quarters with a revolver-bullet be- 
tween the eyes ; and many other 
great ahikaria had he, Karim Bux, 
served, bat the greatest of all had 
been i-Smith Sahib who had over a 
hundred panthers to his name and, 
thrice mauled, showed a helpless fore- 
arm as evidence of an encounter that 
had nearly proved fatal. 

But the Assistant Commissioner, 
more than ever lost in his own 
Uioughts, scarcely listened to this 
narration of legendary exploits of by- 
gone heroes. Walking as one in a 
dream, he fdt each step bearing him 
nearer to some undefined disaster, 
some danger which he strove in vain 
to grapple with in imagination. Yet, 
as he repeatedly assured himself, the 
position in which he found himself 
the chief actor was commonplace, 
even hackneyed. Scores of white 
men in India yearly went through 
the same performance. Granted that 
some life still remained in the beast, 
he would probably charge and be 
shot down at close range ; of the two 
buUets, one would surely fly straight 
enough to stop a rush. Should the 
worst happen and both barrels miss, 
at his bade would be the old orderly 
with the shot-gim loaded with slugs, 
and there was also the man with the 
crimson-tasselled spear. The situation 
could hardly hold other events in store 
for him ; what danger there was was 
purely material, and he strove to dis- 
count it by calm anticipation. He 
was not afnud, but he was terribly 
afraid of being afraid. In spite oi 
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all his eflbrtt the sense of impend- 
ing catastrophe growing upon him 
numbed his brain into an unreasoning 
apprehension of ill. 

The party had now reached the 
scene of tiie last evening's vigil; 
where the wounded panther had 
entered the jungle a dull brown 
smear on the side of a teak-sapling 
marked his passage. Here the four 
Gonds were bidden to halt on the 
fire-line until summoned. Attended 
by the orderly and the Batia, the 
Assistant Commissioner set about 
following up the traiL In this there 
was little difficulty, for blood-stains 
lay thick upon the withered leaves; 
but the three moved with caution. 
Open though the jungle was at its 
fringe, the red sandstone boulders 
cropped plentifully through the thin 
soil, providing ample cover for a 
wounded beast of prey. Gradually, 
as the undergrowth grew denser, the 
progress of the trackers slackened. 
At a momentary break in the trail 
the old orderly broke the silence in 
an agitated whisper. "Sahib," he 
murmured, ''this is an evil place. 
Let the Presence be guided by my 
advice and send for buffidoes that 
they may beat the jungle hereabouts, 
for thus would iSmith Sahib and 
Thomson Sahib drive out many a 
wounded panther from even such a 
jungle as this." The Batia laughed. 
"There are scarce a score of buffaloes," 
he said, "in ten villages round, and 
to ooUect them would take us till 
evening. Why should we take all 
this trouble for a mangy panther when 
we have two guns and a spear ? " 

The Assistant Commissioner straight- 
ened his back and gased keenly into 
the jungle to his front. Over the tops 
of the young teaks he saw a single 
shoot of bamboo drooping gracefully, 
with light green foliage a-shimmer 
in the sunlight. The spot was not 
twenty paces from where he stood. 



Then for the first time in Us life 
he began to be horribly afraid. He 
had read of fear in bodes and talked 
of it in jest, and as he recognised its 
symptoms in himself (the odd, rou|^ 
skin and the strange weakness at the 
back of his knees) he was filled with 
passionate self-loathing. Under pre* 
tence of searching for the traU he 
bent double lest his cowardice mi^t 
show itself in his face. He knew 
well where the beast would be found, 
trail or no traiL His feet, heavy as 
lead, took him with torturing New- 
ness toward the bamboos. His brain 
was a surging sea of conflicting feel« 
ings. "Send for the buffldoes," 
clamoured his baser self with stun- 
ning persistency. "Remember that 
a man has not a ghost of a chanoe 
against a wounded panther in thick 
jungle. And what glory is there in 
being mauledt Send for the buflUoes." 
But from the more inward depths of 
consciousness rose other dearer voices, 
the protests of his training and educa- 
tion, and, more than all, of his pride 
of race. " If you shirk walking the 
beast up yourself," said these voices, 
"you stand self-condemned. You 
dected to play a dangerous game, 
with the odds at first enormously in 
your &vour. Now that the game 
bids &ir to go against you, you would 
back out of it like an undisdplined 
child, or seek to restore the former 
odds by unfair means. It is the risk 
that makes the game worth playing ; 
without it, it is butchery. And will 
you, a white man in authority, armed 
with a double-barrelled rifle, turn 
fnnn an encounter which the half* 
clad, undersized native at your back 
is ready, armed only wiUi a spear, to 
face? You would have few to wit- 
ness your disgrace but, — you could 
never shoot in these jungles again. 
You had the Batia flogged yesterday ; 
could you have taken the punishment 
in silence and harboured no resent- 
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ment against its author t Will yon 
now show jonrself the inferior of such 
a mant Yon cannot, jon dare not! 
You must face the music ! " 

The old orderly was by now lagging 
considerably in the rear. Stooping 
and peering in the dark green shade, 
the Englishman followed closely by 
the Batia advanced step by step into 
the bamboo grove. In the mind of 
the former an immense impatience 
began to obscure all powers of thought 
and reason. There was now no ques- 
taon of retreat ; but, so that the end 
came quickly, he had almost ceased 
to care in whose &vour the a&ir 
mig^t terminate. There was blood 
on the ground at his feet, — afresh red 
Idood — and a little further on there 
was quite a pool of the same horrible 
colour. The end must be very near 
now. 

" Sahibs Sahib," pleaded a low voice 
at his elbow, "look to the right." 

The Assistant Commissioner looked, 
and for an instant his heart stopped 
beating. Scarce three paces from his 
feet crouched and swayed a dying 
panther, gathering with a tremendous 
eflfort all his remaining forces for a 
final spring. Blood dropped from the 
half open mouth and quivering lower 
jaw, and the white teeth were smeared 
with crimson. In the beast's eyes 
there burned such an awful glare of 
hate and mortal agony that as the 
Knglishman threw the rifle to his 
shoulder he turned his head away, 
fsint and sick. As the report rang 
out^ the beast in silence leaped full 



at the man's chest The latter, 
dashed with fearful violence to the 
ground, his rifle hurled far from his 
hand, lay still beneath him. Then 
one ran up swiftly from behind and 
thrust the beast off the body with 
a tasselled spear, pinning the feebly 
writhing creature to the earth until 
its struggles ceased. 

"The Sahib," said the orderly after 
a dose examination of the yet un- 
conscious man, " must have struck his 
head against this root and thus he 
has lost his senses. He has also a 
shallow bite on his shoulder." 

The little Oonds made two litters 
out of canes and creepers and carried 
home the slayer and the slain. For 
two days the Assistant Commissioner 
lay in a high fever ; on the morning 
of the third he saw the world once 
more with discerning eyes. The flies 
of the tent were fastened back, for it 
was a hot morning. At the door sat 
his bearer, fest asleep, and a black 
and white kid roamed restlessly over 
the matting by the bed. Without, 
under the mango tree, two natives 
were engaged in rubbing a pegged-out 
panther skin, singing monotonously 
the while. 

The bearer woke with a start 
and brought his master quinine. He 
salaamed profoundly. "Next time," 
he said, " the Presence will send for 
buffidoes." 

"Ah," said the Assistant Com- 
missioner faintly. But next time he 
did not ! 

C. P. 
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Thb superior person despises the 
picture post-card. He declares that 
he can see neither rhyme nor reason 
in collecting cards with not verj per- 
fect photographs of places where the 
collector has never been nor ever 
expects to ga The superior person 
has said this of various other whims. 
He declared much the same thing in 
re^Mcttostamp-coUecting. Like Judas 
on a famous occasion, he alleged that 
it was a waste of money, and like 
Judas in this also, he further declared 
that he could indicate a far better 
method in which the monej could be 
spent He has also attacked the col- 
lecting of beetles and butterflies, and 
when t^e pathetic time has arrived for 
the sale of such collections, possibly by 
auction, he has said that the ludicrously 
small prices which the treasures attract 
are exactly the estimate which he 
would put on them. 

The fact is that the superior person 
entirely fails to see that it is not the 
collecting in itself which is the charm 
but the imaginative sense which lies 
behind the collection. For example, 
the collector of picture-cards, be he 
never so prosaic, can hardly look 
over a well-arranged collection with- 
out feeling something of the sentiment 
which inspired Dr. Johnson when he 
said that he regarded travelling as 
the mere regulator of the imagination. 
It was the imagination which provided 
the facts ; travelling merely checks 
the mental array of facts with the 
realities. Consequently the collector 
of picture-cards, if the hobby be 
carried out with the intelligence 
which it deserves, is constantly, in 
the imagination, traversing the whole 



w<Mrld ; and since we must admit with 
Napoleon that it is the imagiaatioo 
which governs the human race, wo 
are compelled to pay one tribute to 
this humble pastime, and that tribute 
is that the follower of this little 
enterprise is dealing with a faculty, 
whether he know it or not, which is 
of immense importance to the world. 

Bailey, in that curious poem, Fis-* 
TUB, declares of the imagination that 
it deals with another and a better 
world. We can say much the sacne 
thing of the amusement which we 
are considering. The young man or 
the young woman who gathers picture 
post-cards is directing his or her 
imagination to another, though we 
cannot say a better, world. But in 
days when narrowness and insularity 
are a positive combination of dangers, 
when the routine of ordinary lives is 
growing more dull by reason of the 
advances of science, when bit by bit 
the possibilities of the exercise of 
discretion or judgment are removed 
from the lives of thousands and 
instead there is the daily attending 
to this little shuttle or that little 
entry in log-books and ledgers, 
we should not too readily condemn 
any fashion which acts in the direc- 
tion of broadening interests and 
awaking enthusiasm for what may 
appear to. some of us to be trifles 
but to them are the occasions of 
delight and of forgetfulness of irk- 
some drudgeries. 

In fact it would appear that it is 
not merely accidental that the picture 
post-card should triumph in what we 
call the artizan classes. It is of the 
fancy as it afifects the wage-earners 
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and iheir dependents that we have to 
apeak. Gases are known where women 
in very humble life have spent their 
pence in the collection of picture-cards 
which it would be difficult to call 
either beautiful or attractive. The 
odouring might frighten us ; the dif- 
ference between the picture and the 
place it pretends to portray might 
arouse in us a sense of protest. But 
what other means is there for that 
▼ast class which we call the Million 
to acquire collections of art products f 
What means is there, other than the 
dream-torayelling which is engendered 
hj the picture post-card, for those 
whose bounds of travelling are the 
summer watering-place and the Bank 
Holiday picnic, to know that far from 
Bngland there are places of rare 
beauty and of very living interest? 
Hiere is an education in travelling, — 
we have the authority of Lord Chester- 
field for the statement) — ^but for those 
who cannot travd, to whom even the 
ezeeUent arrangements of the Poly- 
teehnio are a luxury beyond their 
reacfay tiie picture post-card would 
seem to supply a need for which 
philanthropists and social reformers 
have long sought. 

latere is harein a lesson for those 
who» with the best of intentions have 
founded picture galleries and museums 
fix* the people. It would appear to be 
proved by the taste in picture-cards 
that the individual prefers his own 
little picture gallery. Be it never so 
humble there is nothing like having 
a thing for one's own. Ooethe would 
be horrified, of course, for he declared 
thai the gratification of the imagina- 
tion without the exercise of taste 
according to some canons of art was 
the most fearful thing which could 
be imagined. Let us admit the fact ; 
but then we come face to face with 
anoihw question. Is it better that 
men and women should be interested 
in what they regard as things of 



beauty, that they should gather and 
preserve and treasure them, or that 
they should aspire to critical canons 
of taste which, even if they adopt 
them, they cannot understand? 

It is further remarkable that this 
movement has developed of its own 
accord. There is a village in Lan- 
cashire where owing to the enterprise 
of a small shop-keeper there are avail- 
able all manner of picture-cards. We 
are informed by the very intelligent 
man who presides over the establish- 
ment that he considered that it was 
worth his while to visit London in 
order that he might obtain the best 
cards which were in the market. He 
came home armed with thousands of 
cards, pictures of continental cities, 
pictures of scenes so far away as 
Japan, reproductions of some of the 
world's greatest pictures, and por- 
traits of some of the world's greatest 
m^i. He had sold out his stock in 
a fortnight, and he declares that 
there is not a house in the district 
where there is not something in the 
way of a collection. The villagers 
exchange their collections with each 
other for the purpose of examination, 
and the fact that this or that person 
has come across a particular treasure 
flies through the district much as the 
news of the discovery of a huge nug« 
get of gold flies through the EUon- 
dykes. It is something in the way 
of a corrective in a materialistic day. 
The humble collectors have not even 
the quasi-materialism of the stamp- 
collector, since there is not the slight- 
est prospect that their little collection 
will ultimately be of priceless worth. 
But the simple and not unfriendly 
rivalry has its interest, and the drud- 
gery of the day and the grey sameness 
of life are forgotten. There is neither 
Government nor Municipal encourage- 
ment for the pastime. None seems 
to ofler prizes. There are no com- 
mittees to encourage it, nor are rates 
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levied on the peq[de for thdr edaoa- 
tion in this matter. In spite of all 
that has been done to foster other 
delights, the delight in art^ scienoe, 
literatore, the ^t remains that 
without any extraneous aid the 
delight in ihe oollection of picture 
post-oards has grown to such dimen- 
sions that its extent would hardly 
be belioTed by those who have not 
had the opportunity to see it at first 
hand. 

The caviller points out that the 
first aim of the picture post-card is 
overlooked. It was devised to trans- 
mit to our friends from us who are busy 
travellingi and too busy for the duty 
of letter-writing, a picture of the 
place where we are. The very idea 
of purchasing these cards in a small 
shop in a village fills him with horror. 
What is the use of going to Venice 
and sending a legitimate picture-card 
thence, when a shop, which deals by 
right with sweetmeats and tobacco, 
is able to sell for a penny as good a 
card of St. Mark's as any we could 
find in the city of the lagoons t But, 
by way of answer, let us point out 
that it was the original idea of the 
card which has opened the eyes of 
the world to the sense of beauty in 
pictures, and it is not at all antagon- 
istic to the original idea, rather is 
it the contrary, if the people in their 
thousands, having no friends in their 
social circle who are likely to travd, 
choose to supply the need at the small 
and insignificant emporium to which 
we have referred. Indeed there are 
three stages in the process. First 
there is the stage where the person 
who travels buys cards for hi^ own 
delectation in after years. Then 
there is the second dass, the happy 
recipients of cards from friends who 
are seeing the distant places with 
eyes near akin to their own. The 
humbler people with whom we are 
dealing are not able to travel, neither 



are they able to receive the designs 
from friends who travel. The next 
best thing is to purchase them for 
themselves, for we may be sure that 
every lover of the picture post-card 
would tw prefer the receipt of a card, 
genuinely through the post from an 
intimate, than to purchase it It is 
under the force of grim necessity that 
they adopt the latter course. 

It is no less remarkable that there 
should q>ring up a community of in- 
terest between Uiose who have adopted 
the harmless amusement of making a 
collection of such treasures on more 
or less scientific lines. It is said that 
a journal is to be begun to link to* 
gether the whole community. This 
is the normal procedure in English 
life to-day, and whenever half a dosen 
Englishmen think in common they 
are pretty sure to establish an organ 
for the articulation of their demands, 
their needs, their aspirations. No 
doubt the collector of picture-cards, 
like the owners of bicycles and motor 
cars, will find before very long that 
he has grievances, and the organ in 
question will enable him to give ex- 
pression to those grievances and to 
lead others to realise how acute those 
grievances really are, though indeed 
they never felt them before. It is 
the prerogative of a Free Press. But 
be it said that even so the result of 
this combining of what are in essence 
individual pastimes will be to raise 
the standard, for it is certain that 
nothing has raised the standard of 
amateur photography, for example, 
more thui the excellent journals 
which set out to assist the amateur 
and to teach him to what heights he 
can aspire. The same will happen to 
the collector of picture-cards. Away 
in his little village he has no oppor- 
tunity of hearing of the purchases 
which might be made. He knows 
nothing of the wonderful cards which 
are to be found in some portion of the 
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world of which he has never heard, 
or of which the keeper of his local 
shop is unaware. But by means of 
tiie interchange of thought which 
would be possible in a journal such 
as we have described he will be safe- 
guarded from undue self-elation. The 
mountains to be scaled will hold him 
from pride when he reaches the top 
of the local hillock. 

But there is more to be said on 
this point. We haye just been look- 
ing at an admirable collection kept 
by a collier, of all men. This collec- 
tion has charms of its own. The 
cards are placed in the album in 
such a way as to leave room for 
extracts from the newspapers to be 
pasted in, or for written comments to 
be inserted. He has a collection of 
Bcxne hundreds of Paris views alone, 
and under each picture there is a 
careful little note, describing the 
scene so &r as he could obtain a 
description from the books in the 
local library, and giving brief refer- 
ences to historical and other facts 
which might bear on the interest of 
the picture. Every event of the 
Frendi Bevolution which he could 
locate is indicated in red ink, and 
diere is a grim suitability in the 
choice of the colour which, no doubt, 
was not altogether unconscious. This 
man admits that prior to taking up 
this hobby he knew nothing of his- 
tory, but he adds, with pardonable 
pride, that "he has learned a lot." 
We can well believe it ; we can well 
believe, too, that his passion for 
carrying out this excellent idea will 
grow according as he adds to his 
collection, and when we point out 
that very probably he will not rest 
eventually until he actually goes to 
Paris to see the places for himself, 
and ^at when he does go he will 
take the "seeing eye and the heart 
whidi understands," we are paying 
the profoundest compliment to a 



hobby which many are disposed to 
dismiss with a sigh as a mere waste 
of time and money. Added to this 
the one fact that the man in ques- 
tion has used a local library, and 
used it with interest and delight, 
whereas hitherto he regarded it as a 
place for the schoolmaster and one 
or two book-worms, we are claiming 
still one more point, and an im- 
portant point, in its favour. 

The most remarkable fact of all is 
that the prophets who declared that 
the foncy was utterly ephemeral seem 
one and all to be wrong. True the 
same was said of stamp-coUectiDg, and 
this amusement is probably more in 
&vour than ever it was. But none 
could have prophesied, a few years 
back that the rage for picture post- 
cards would grow to such a pitch 
that some of the best artists are 
content to design them, some of the 
best printing firms are eager to excel 
in the production of them, and in 
villages far away fnnn any particular 
loveliness of Nature there are those 
who are delighting in scenes which 
their eyes will never behold, witness- 
ing them through the medium of 
the picture post-card. We are in- 
formed on exceUent authority that 
the sales of these simple artistic 
devices in the Lancashire industrial 
districts alone is to be numbered 
by hundreds of thousands, a factor 
in social life the importance of which 
should not be minimised. Not least 
important is the further fact that the 
art of picture-printing is receiving an 
impetus which will do more to de- 
velope it than any influence which has 
so far been exercised upon it. The 
collector is by his nature an aspirant 
for the very best that can be pro- 
duced, and when the rivalry takes 
the form of producing that which 
will impress those collectors who are 
day by day improving in the quality 
of their taste, we can wdl see that 
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tiwrt Me yet fields for enteqnise 
which offiMT opportunities Car bejond 
anj of which we could have dreamed 
onlj a few years ago. 

One might well wonder whether 
something could not be done to co- 
ordinate this wide-spread attachment 
to the little novelty. Would some- 
thing in the direction of an exhibition 
of picture post-cards, as collected by 
genuine amateurs, avail anything in 
encouraging an improved taste f There 
are flower-shows, where prizes are 
given for the best products, and there 
are photographic exhibitions where 
the cultivation of the art of photo- 
graphy is similarly encouraged. Might 
not a public function of the type be 
introduced wiUi good effect in respect 
to the collection, assortment, and 
arrangement (not to speak of the 
adding of elucidatory notes) of the 
IHcture post-card f Much has of late 
years been done to encourage the 
MsHses to employ their leisure time 
in seemly and fruitful ways. Mr. 
CSamegie has encouraged the libraries, 
and though his action has again and 
again been criticised, tiie fact remains 
that he has put into the possession of 
countless thousands the literature of 
the ages. Might not something be 
done to assist this new fancy, to lead 
it into channels where it might be 
more desirably encouraged % Or, and 
this would be of far more promise, 
local committees might take up some 
such work, and acknowledge tiiereby 



the industry, the enthusiasm, the 
initial love of art, all of which are 
nunifested by the devotion of the 
true collector. One thing is certain, 
and that is that in our day we 
cannot a£brd to overlook any oppor- 
tunity for cultivating the imagination 
of the people. Macanlay said of one 
man's imagination that it had the 
wings of an ostrich ; it could run but 
not soar. Dare we suggest that if 
any effort on the part of the well- 
wishers of the people were to enable 
their imaginations to soar and not 
merely to run along the surface of 
the earth, the benefits to a world 
where the tendencies and temptations 
towards that which is sordid and 
earthly are almost oveqwwering would 
be incalculable f We cannot afford to 
deqiise the leisure of the people. It 
is that which removes the brooding 
which makes discontent, the intro- 
spection which gives birth to sullen- 
ness, the lade of ambitioti which 
breeds apathy to all the whisperings 
of the " things whidi are more excel- 
lent" We cannot work revolutions, 
nor have we a magician's wand by 
which we can transfuse life, which 
is beset by the cares of the irksome 
day, into the rich and full life of 
the sturdy intellect and the insighted 
mind and the gracious heart. But 
we can do the little things which 
make in directions the final purpose 
of which we cannot and dare not 
attempt to foresee. 
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I HATS travelled now oyer all the 
great continental railway systems that 
ftre already completed, the trans- 
European (which is too much a 
matter of course to be interesting), 
the trans- American, and the trans- 
Asian, and I fully expect, if my 
doctor is reasonably successful in pro- 
longing life, to add a trans- African 
journey to my experiences. When it 
is once built, the line from Cape to 
Oairo will easily rank first in its 
romantic interest, its daring achieve- 
ment in piercing that baffling dark 
continent which even these days of 
exploration have not robbed of its 
mystery, perhaps even in its engineer- 
ing feats, though the palm for them 
rests at present with America, with 
its precipitous descent on the Pacific 
side of the Bocky Mountains; but 
for sheer stupendous length, neither 
of them will be able to vie with the 
Siberian railway, and I acknowledge 
reluctantly that so far, in spite of 
those short miles of switchback to 
the American shore of the Pacific, 
the prize for railway enterprise lies, 
not with the English but with the 
Tartar race. 

I travelled out to the East by the 
ordinary water-route, enjoying the 
adventure of a cyclone on my way, 
and after a pleasant journey through 
Ji^Mtn, found myself at Shan-hai- 
kwan and from thence prepared to 
return to Western civilisation by rail. 
Eclipsed by its gigantic neighbour, 
the railway line that runs through 
Shan-hai-kwan to Niuchwang, built 
by British capital and under British 
supervision, has hardly met with the 
attention it deserves. It is a splendid 



line, better laid even than the trans- 
Siberian which almost baffles fault- 
finding, finely bridging river after 
river which here form the chief 
obstacles, with their severe yearly 
floods. I left Shan-hai-kwan on a 
Saturday in the very early morning, 
and a twelve hours' run brought me 
to the terminus opposite Niuchwang. 
The Tah-ling-hur I crossed about noon 
by a temporary bridge, a bridge that 
has to be taken to pieces and removed 
every twelve months before the on- 
coming of the rains, which soon swell 
the river into a raging sea overturning 
all but the strongest structures ; but a 
permanent bridge was well advanced 
towards completion and by now must 
have taken the place of its wooden 
predecessor. It was almost dusk when 
I left the train and embarked on the 
ferry boat which was to carry me 
across the Leao to the treaty-port of 
Niuchwang. It was a fine stream of 
immense span from bank to bank, 
flowing with a strong, eager current 
and breaking here and there into tiny 
waves which caught the last, rose- 
coloured reflections from the rapidly 
darkening sky. A grey, shadowy sea 
lay on one side of me ; on the other, 
a great fleet of junks slipped silently 
away up the river, grotesque in out- 
line, but in that dim light wearing an 
air of unreality, of mystery, and I 
know not what of the glamour of the 
Orient took me for an instant by the 
throat. life was serious enough, how- 
ever, to those junks crowding up the 
river together and not daring to part 
company even in the interests of 
competitive commerce; for the upper 
reaches of the Leao swarm with 
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pirates, and the only hope of safety 
for these peaoefal merohant-men (for 
the Chinese trader is by no means 
bellicose) lies in trayelling in such 
numbers as to render attack formid- 
able by sheer weight of resistance. 

I left my boat at the Niuohwang 
quay and went on to Russia-town 
which is the terminus of the Man- 
churian railway, and there I took the 
train on Sunday at half-past six in 
the morning. I was the only English- 
man on the journey, and shared my 
coup^ with a German, a pleasant^ in- 
telligent man who, fortunately for me, 
spoke English. We were travelling 
second-class, as no one on the Siberian 
railway travels first except those who 
have their tickets paid for them by 
somebody else ; and as the second is 
just as good as the first, and carries 
with it the same privileges, the only 
difference between the two that I 
could find was that the second-class 
carriages were fitted up to take four 
passengers instead of two. The Ger- 
man and I approached the Chief of 
the train, an official who acts as 
general overseer and is a sort of Czar 
of a little rolling kingdom, and o£kred 
him twenty roubles to keep the car- 
riage to ourselves ; but he demanded 
one full fare, and so we decided to 
trust to luck, which seemed easily on 
our side as there were several empty 
coup^. But at Kharbin, where the 
passengers from Yladivostock joined 
the train, his outraged majesty pre- 
sented us with a travelling companion. 
He was a Frenchman, an Alsatian, 
who to our joy refused point-blank to 
occupy a carriage with two others 
while there were other compartments, 
and tenantless, on the train. The 
argument soon grew warlike, but it 
ended in the Alsatian carrying his 
point and bundling his traps out of 
our sight But he had made an enemy 
of the Chief who came back complain- 
ing bitterly (and to us of all people!) of 



the insults he had been subjected to 
by '' that brute of an Englishman,*' 
for along the Siberian railway any 
man who makes a fuss and gives 
trouble, however much within his 
rights, must of necessity be English. 
This assumption that the British must 
be at the bottom of every fracas was 
a revelation to me, and I was struck 
again and again on my journey with 
the hatred and suspicion with which 
the Russians view our every action. 
Not that I personally was ever treated 
with discourtesy ; as an individual I 
met with the same attention as my 
fellow-passengers, but the instinct of 
alienation from the English as a peo- 
ple sprang to light on many an occa- 
sion, and often quite needlessly. I 
remember a German who was visiting 
us one day calling the attention of 
the Chief to the embarrassment caused 
by the officials understanding no lan- 
guage except Russian, although this 
railway might almost be looked upon 
as an international concern, and as 
such, an interpreter at least might 
have been expected to be aboard. 
Our despot turned upon him at once. 
'' Ah, you're English ! ** he cried, crim- 
soning. "Well now, suppose I were 
travelling from London to Edinburgh, 
would I find anybody to translate for 
me t Wouldn't I have to speak your 
language t So it is here. When yon 
are in Russia, you must come on 
Russian legs, and speak the Russian 
tongue, or else you can stop away." 
So it is that there are no inter- 
preters on Russian railways, that 
the staff speak no language but 
Russian, except the chiefs of the 
trains themselves who add a pass- 
able knowledge of French to their 
duties, and it was in that language 
that we conversed. 

The travelling by the Siberian 
Express is extremely good ; indeed it 
compares favourably with American 
travelling whioh is generally supposed 
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to be the acme of comfort. No great 
qwed 18 attained, twenty miles an 
hoar being the average, but even so 
the smoothness of the line is surpris- 
ing, and on that joumej of fifteen 
dajs' duration the only jolting I 
snfiEi^red was between Queenborough 
and London. I travelled in a cor- 
ridor train, fitted up with electric 
light, with bedding of passable quality 
which was occasionally changed, and 
with good washing arrangements, 
though it is necessary to bring one's 
private soap and towel on board. 
Plenty of luggage, in fact a heavy 
porter's load, is allowed in the car- 
riage, though tin cases of any descrip- 
tion must be relegated to a van, but 
as I travelled light I was able to 
have all my belongings with me. A 
dining-car was also attached to the 
train ; the fare was plentiful and of 
its kind good, but as that kind was 
Russian, everything swam in grease, 
and a squeamish person might have 
got off rather uncomfortably. Every 
day was served a Bussian soup (the 
name must be pronounced in exactly 
the same way as an ordinary man 
sneezes) of boiled bones, with plenty 
of cabbage in it and a great slab of 
meat at the bottom. 1^ dish was 
satisfying, to say the least of it^ and 
was quite a meal in itself. I always 
made shift with the roast beef, beef- 
steak, or etUrecdteSf one of which 
dishes was served every day, though 
the meat must have been cut from the 
ribs, not of an ox but^ of an old horse, 
to judge by the toughness. The 
waiting in the dining-car is the worst 
thing on the Russian trains. The 
waiters speak nothing but their own 
language and have no idea of punc- 
tuality. I thought myself lucky if 
my meal was served half-an-hour after 
I had ordered it^ and then it only 
arrived if I had solicited my man's 
favour witii a rouble. A rouble in 
fact was Hbe one emollient that made 



the wheels of our life go round at all, 
and it had to be repeated in judidous 
doses. 

Our train being the special express, 
it kept very well up to time through- 
out the journey, but ordinary trains 
are most unpunctual, and are shunted 
off to sidings without compunction 
and on the least provocation. Rus- 
sians, from what I have seen of them 
and especially the Russian peasantry, 
have no idea of time, and in this 
respect are thoroughly Oriental in 
their habit of mind. When they 
travel, they take all their household 
belongings with them and entrench 
themselves in their compartment for 
a long stay. Their food they may 
supplement from the buffets along the 
line, but the greater part they carry 
with them, and if asked when they 
expect to reach their destination, they 
only answer with an uncomprehend- 
ing stare. Ask a Russian what 
o'clock it is, and he will look at you 
in surprise. " What sort of fellow is 
this t" he seems to be thinking. ''Of 
what earthly good can it be to him 
what time it is t " Or he will suspect 
vaguely that in some way unknown 
to him your question has some dark 
political meaning, so that no matter 
which of these two trains of ideas 
starts in his head, he will answer 
after a pause that he does not know. 
But I have left my train at Kharbin 
all this time and must rejoin it. 

Kharbin is as much a mushroom 
town as any in America and is 
entirely built of wood, which after 
all is an improvement on the biscuit- 
tins of Kkaberley. There are no 
made roads but separating one line 
of houses from another lies sometimes 
a slough of despond and sometimes 
the dry bed of a mountain torrent, 
and to pass through, or over, either 
sort of highway is an experience 
never to be forgotten. Kharbin 
must be a town of some thirty 
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thousand inhabitants and twenty-fiye 
thousand soldiers. Soldiers indeed 
are ubiquitous, patrolling the railway 
line from end to end, and massed in 
barracks near the towns, and the 
most perfect order is preserved every 
where within reach of the steam- 
engine. The passengers from Vladi- 
vostock came to swell our numbers 
here, and among them were two 
British ladies who had been most 
courageously making an extended 
tour in the East on nothing but 
their own language and a smattering 
of French spoken with a broad Irish 
accent; but for them I should have 
been the only representative of our 
country among a cosmopolitan crew. 
All along our route through Man- 
churia it was impossible not to be 
struck by the apparent prosperity of 
the Chinese. There were little vil- 
lages dotted thickly about in every 
direction, with tilled fields around 
each, and the populous nature of the 
country was emphasised afterwards in 
my mind by the uninhabited wilds 
of Siberia. To all appearance the 
Chinese throve as contentedly under 
the rule of the Foreign Devils as 
under their own Heavenly dynasty; 
but they are certainly among the 
most difficult people to understand, 
their point of view being so entirely 
different from ours that it becomes 
invisible, and I doubt if they are or 
can ever be quite intelligible to a 
Western mind. I remember one in- 
cident at Singapore during the Boxer 
rising that brought me into closer 
fellow sympathy with them than 
before, and made me think they pos- 
sessed a fair share of grim humour, 
though the reputed experts on their 
character deny them that human 
quality. A warship (an Italian war- 
idiip I think it was) had called in at 
the port for coal, and her bunkers 
were filled by Chinese coolies, work- 
ing overtime that she might sail again 



at the first possible momttit for the 
scene of the trouble. As the cruiser 
steamed out of the harbour, John 
Pigtail ranged up into line to speed 
her on her way to Tientsin, and 
slowly, without the shadow of a 
smile, each man drew his hand signi- 
ficantly across his throat. 

Beyond Kharbin we ran into the 
steppe country, that most solemn 
scenery on the earth with its clean, 
uninterrupted sweep of horizon from 
pole to pole. Passing through these 
level stretches, the landsc«4>e broke 
up into fine hills with rounded tops, 
called the Khingiuis, which, after the 
precipitous heights of India, it is 
difficult to designate as mountains. 
They reach a very passable elevation, 
however, and the varied outline of 
green and often wooded hills, and of 
deep valleys through which a wide 
stream inevitably ran, was rarely 
pleasing to the eye after the awe- 
inspiring distances of the steppe. 
There was never a tunnel to pass 
through on this gigantic railway from 
Port Arthur to the Urals, but the 
train climbed up the even-sloping hill 
in wide zigzags while I, and most 
of the passengers for that matter, 
glad of an excuse to vary the 
monotony of the journey and to 
escape from the jar of the reversing 
stations, avoided the long detour by 
cutting across the points of the zigzag 
and clambering straight up the moun- 
tain side, to join our carriages again 
at the summit. On reaching Man- 
churie station we passed into nominal 
Russian territory and found ourselves 
at once hopelessly confused as to the 
time. Up till then we had used 
ordinary Central Manchurian time, 
but now St. Petersburg time became 
the law ; and so it happened that 
though we reached Manchurie at 
seven in the morning of one day, 
we left it at a quarter to three of 
the night be&>re. 
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It is almost with a shock that one 
pusooo from Mancharia to Siberia, so 
great is the difference of outlook. 
While in the former there is a close 
population, in the latter there is an 
utter dearth of human inhabitants, 
Hie towns lie about a thousand miles 
apart and between them is hardly a 
▼QBtige of occupation. From time to 
time is a roadside station, where the 
engine takes in water, and where a 
couple of railway men live in unenvied 
]<meliness, with perhaps two or three 
peasant families scattered down the 
line on one side or the other, who 
boarded the train with offers of 
cheese, cream, and wild strawberries ; 
but except for these, solitude reigned 
as undefiled as when the world began. 
Save for the tiny patches of cultiva- 
tion here, and there near the railway, 
the hand of man had never touched 
these vast stretches of country, and 
hour upon hour we passed through 
lovely scenery, forests of firs and 
silver birches, low hills and shallow 
valleys, rivulets, and flowers, — flowers 
everywhere, flowers farther than the 
straining eye could reach, flowers up 
to the waste frozen marshes of the 
North. For miles and miles the 
flowers rioted in rich confusion of 
colour ; almost all the EQmalayan 
varieties were here represented, and 
as we stopped from time to time to 
take in water I would step out of 
the carriage and pick great bunches, 
there to my hand, of peonies pink 
and white, of purple irises and 
clematiB, of yellow diina lilies and 
wild white roses, of double ranunculi 
in every shade of tint. My German 
companion and I passed half our day 
at the window; but even this para- 
dise of colour grew confusing after 
a time, and we were glad to turn 
our eyes from the bewilderiug pano- 
rama and rest them with the quieter 
pleasures of a book and, still better, 
of diess. 
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Our games of chess were the signal 
for all the passengers to assemble in 
our carriage as spectators, and it was 
on the first day of this informal levee 
that, the sun being unpleasantly hot 
even for Siberia, we were glad to get 
rid of our coats and play in our shirt- 
sleeves. But our undress shocked 
some good lady, who complained to 
the Chief of the train, and presently 
he arrived to say, with much beating 
about the bush, that of course it was 
all right, — but he had heard, — ^in 
fact we were not dressed according 
to Russian ideas, — and, to put it 
shortly, we must either put on oui 
coats or shut the door of our carriage. 
One of our audience, a German, was 
very indignant at what he called an 
assault on the liberties of man. 
"Why," he expostulated, "this is 
the fashion in their country. They 
appear in that costume when they 
play tennis before the Queen of 
England herself, and what is good 
enough for Queen Alexandra is good 
enough for a railway official." Our 
Sultan shrugged his shoulders and at 
once put the German down as my 
fellow-countryman. He said he did 
not know what fashions the English 
Queen allowed or not, and he did 
not care. He only knew that while 
we were in Russia we must be Russian 
in fashion, and in Russia it was 
indecent for a man to appear in his 
shirt-sleeves, and so to put on our 
coats we were obliged. I dressed in 
knickerbockers after that, and though 
several people looked askance at my 
stockings, nothing was said openly 
against my attire; and as I felt it 
was good for their souls to gain some 
wider ideas on the subject of clothes 
I remained staunch to this costume. 

We reached Myssovaia on Lake 
Baikal in a thick sea fog, which pre- 
vented us seeing much of our sur- 
roundings, and chilled us through to 
the bone in spite of our heaviest 
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OTerooatfl. Our train ran alongside 
the jetty, and bidding farewell to 
our god on wheels we went on board 
the Angara, a fine boat with the 
snout bows necessary for breaking 
through the heavy ioe which forms 
over this inland sea in the winter, 
and crossing over in her to Baikal 
Station, we took a fresh train and 
came on to Irkutsk where a halt was 
called, and we all swarmed out (^ 
our prison, welcoming any diversion. 
On the platform I spied a peasant 
woman carrying a baby and a huge 
bouquet of the flowers we had lately 
been passing, and the two Irish 
ladies at once coveted so much sweet- 
ness. How to supply their wishes, 
however, was another matter. I 
tried French with no result; I held 
out some silver on the palm of my 
hand and pointed to the flowers with 
the other, but the woman turned 
coldly away. At last a thought 
struck me. Snatching up some fruit 
from a stall dose by, for which I 
flung down its probable value in 
kopecks, I thrust it into the child's 
hand, and at this at last the mother 
smiled and scanned me with interest. 
Instantly I lifted the bouquet from 
her hand and smiled at her in turn ; 
and quickly now she seized my mean- 
ing and pressed back upon me both 
flowers and fruit with many bright 
nods and eager gestures, until it was 
with difficulty that I prevented the 
child from being robbed of its spoils. 
Irkutsk, like most of the large 
towns along the line, is well laid out 
and lighted, with many handsome 
stone buildings. Its next neighbour, 
a thousand miles further on, is a 
shipping centre with great wharves 
and plenty of river traffic during the 
summer months, by way of the 
Arctic Ocean from the White Sea. 
But exports from Siberia must be a 
negligible quantity. The peasants 
raise no more than enough for their 



own personal wants, and any army 
in the Far East must be fed entirely 
by rail from Burope. It was in this 
connection that I observed the remark- 
able dearth of rolling-stoc^ on this 
strategic Russian line. Everything 
seemed sacrificed to passenger and 
troop service; and if in war the 
Russian army on the Pacific seaboaid 
is to depend for ^e necessaries of 
life and strife upon the Siberian rail- 
way alone^ there must ensue a very 
serious state of things, compared to 
which the difficulties of our transport 
in the Boer war will be as notlnng. 
There is one commodity in which 
Siberia is wealthy, and that is bovse- 
flesh. All over those woodeffnl 
steppes herds of ponies browse, stout 
hardy little beasts, an invaluaUe 
asset in time of war. From time to 
time we came upon hit quantities of 
stolid cattle, but the ponies were e¥er3^ 
where, now nibbling demurely at the 
grass, now with a mad flourish of 
hoofs galloping off to a little distanosb 
there to turn and watch us thcoa^ 
their wind-blown manes. Nor can I 
pass from Siberia's equine ruhm 
without mentioning her equally 
ubiquitous mosquitoes. I have not 
been in the ^ondyke, but I am 
confident that the venomous Biid- 
Asian variety id mosquito most 
be hard to beat The way 
side residents never seemed to stray 
abroad without enveloping their face 
and hands in thick green veil^ and 
if by mischance one of these agile 
pests gained entrance to our carria|^ 
a period of restlessneaB and activity 
supervened until our tormentor had 
paid for its boldness with its lila. 

Day by day we travelled steadily 
westward. Troop trains passed na 
continually on fhekt way to Man- 
churia; six a day was the average 
that swung by, while about i»ioe a 
day a convict train, sometimes by 
itself, sometimes attadied to the rear 
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of an ordinary passenger train, hur- 
ried inexorably past. These convicts 
seemed to be confined in the usual 
third-class carriages, but the windows 
were heavily bured, and at every 
stqiping place the Cossack guard 
lonned up on both sides of the train, 
with drawn swords in their hands, 
even the women's and children's com- 
partments being hedged about by that 
barrier of naked steeL As we ran 
into Penza, we found the whole town 
€nfSU^ bidding farewell to the 12drd 
regiment which was entraining for 
the Far East. The eager crowds and 
hearty shouts put me irresistibly in 
mind of the days when we had sent 
out our soldiers to South Africa with 
just such confident afiection and pride. 
Here, in the heart of another vast 
Empire, men of alien blood, who had 
hardly heard of the Transvaal, were 
giving way to the self-same emotions 
and expressing them in the self-same 
way, and for a moment I shut my 
eyes and imagined myself in England. 
My Qerman companion, taking me in 
tow, crossed the metals and spoke to 
Hie soldiers as they hung out of the 
windows in excited batches. " Where 
are you going t " he asked, and pre- 
sently one who understood French 
struggled to the fore and, with an 
indescribable grin upon his face, 
relied grimly, "We are going to 
evacuate Manchuria ! " 

On this side of the Urals the 
scenery was again greatly changed 
from that of Siberia. The waste 
steppes gave place to vistas of com 
land, though the villages were still 
few and far between. Nor are tiie 
peasants as a rule directly interested 
in the corn-crop, which is chiefly to 
the benefit of the landed proprietors 
who leave the cultivation in the hands 
of agents, and these frequently import 
th^ labour at harvest-time and use 
machinery to the widest extent possi- 
Ue. Instead iA cream and straw- 



berries, as in Siberia, the peasants 
h^re bring wax figures of convicts in 
chains to the trains to dispose o^ and 
quantities of lace, for lacemaking in 
these parts attains the rank of an 
industry. Oreat works, principally 
iron works, have sprung up in these 
towns under M. Witte's encouraging 
hand, and samples of the manufactures 
are exhibited on stalls at all the 
stations where the principal trains 
pause for breath. But of trustworthy 
news there is an utter dearth. Rus- 
sian posts are sent, not by express 
but, by slow train, for who, except 
a mad Englishman, needs to read the 
news or to know the timet At 
Tchelabinsk I had the curiosity to 
buy a halfpenny London paper of a 
week old for the equivalent of two- 
pence, and found all the information, 
both of the Near and of the Far East^ 
carefully smudged out. 

I was now nearing my journey's 
end, but I had yet one amusing ex- 
perience before me ere I left Russia 
and its fashions. The passport I had 
received at Niuohwang I had never 
had occasion to have vis^, as I had 
been careful not to sleep a single 
night away from the train, with the 
pujrpose of avoiding any encounter, 
however trivial, with the formidable 
Russian police. But now that I was 
at the frontier I found that^ by this 
very circumstance, I had never ob- 
tained permission to leave the country. 
The gendarme at Alexandrovo, who 
was looking at my passport^ evidently 
thouj^t me a suspicious character, 
and as he had no words of any lan- 
guage with which I was familiar, and 
I had no words of Russian, we could 
not arrive at a diplomatic settlement. 
At last he gave me to understand by 
signs that I was free to go about the 
town for a little, while he looked into 
the matter, and when I ventured to 
return after a short walk, he met me 
with a cleared brow and these words 
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in English, dropped slowly like stones swung themselves <^ the footboard 

into a deep well — " You — wmj — go." and we were free. Whatever may be 

I asked for my passport, but here our said of some phases of Rossian role^ 

understanding ended, and he waved the thoroughness of their police 



me to the train where I was at last vice can never be called in question, 

reluctantly obliged to take my seat They keep their eye on a man so Icmg 

Then, just as the hour for starting as he is within the confines of their 

struck, a small corps of police boarded Empire ; and when he wishes to leave, 

the train, distributed to each his pass- they see to it that he really does 

port, with permission to depart, and leave, and does not get left behind 

as the engine got into motion, they by any mistake. 

I. DOBBIB. 
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A OOTTAGS on a sea^nrag stood — 

It was a poet's home ; 
Behind it^ — moorland solitude. 

Beneath, — the Atlantic foam. 

Twas here he saw the marble hill 

In sunset's purple dyed, 
Here watched the far-descended rill 

Fall to the plunging tide ; 

Marked the wave-wandering snowy wing 

Sweep in its pride of power. 
And gladdened, as the birds of Spring 

Piped round his bloom-girt bower. 

Time's happy lights, its troubled shade 

In his ridi pages throng ; 
Vision and dream and mystery made 

The splendour of the song. 

He vanished, but his parting bore 

A finer mood to men. 
More music to the murmuring shore. 

More verdure to the glen, — 

Vanished, in fellowship to range 

With the great bards of old. 
Who feed earth's temple-fires, and change 

The grey of life to gold. 

JosiPH Truman. 
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It is one of the conventions of the 
age to say that parliamentary oratory 
18 a lost art. "What a drivelling 
House of Commons ! " Who has not 
heard the exdamation, or something 
tantamount to it, as the grumbler 
flings down the morning paper in 
disdain after glancing at the report 
of the proceedings in Parliament. 
** The age of oratory is gone. There's 
not an orator in the present House 
of C(unmons. The great men of the 
past are succeeded, as Edmund Burke 
would say, by ' sophisters, economists 
and calculators.'" So he goes on, 
growing positively rhetorical, "Oh, 
lor the majestic eloquence of Pitt^ 
the profound reasoning of Burke, 
the passion and fire of Fox, the 
brilliant imagery of Sheridan. How 
impressive^ how thrilling, parliamen- 
tary debates must have been in the 
days of those masters of eloquence ! " 

Hie fame of Chatham and Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, as orators 
rests mainly upon contemporary 
opinion. The note of panegyric is 
indeed highly strung in these eulo- 
giums. " Chatham's eloquence," said 
Henry Qrattan, '* resembled some- 
times the thunder and sometimes the 
music id the spheres." We read also 
that "as a parliamentary orator Pitt 
had no superior." Burke called Fox, 
"the most brilliant and accomplished 
debater that the world ever saw." 
Of Burke himself we are told that he 
"jMared on the majestic wing of a 
gorgeous eloquence to every clime 
where there was a wrong to be 
redressed." Another piece of con- 
temporary testimony is that^ as an 
orator, ffiieridan impressed the House 



of Commons more deeply than almost 
any predecessor. It would seem, in- 
deed, as if each of these orators 
was superior to all the others, which 
reminds one of the saying attributed 
to an Irishman, — " Every man is as 
good as another, and twenty times 
better." The contemporaries of these 
statesmen, whose opinions have come 
down to us, seem to have lost their 
senses (or at least, the sense of 
proportion) in appraising the nature 
and the efiSdcts of the oratory of the 
period. Contemporary opinion has 
little weighty if any, in literature and 
art. The books and pictures of the 
past are judged by each age independ- 
ently, according to its own special 
standards of taste and criticism. But 
contemporary opinion of the parlia- 
mentary oratory of the end of the 
eighteenth century has been accepted 
as conclusive, and has been repeated 
from generation to generation, as a 
sort of pontifical judgment, without 
being put to the test of an examina- 
tion of the speeches themselves. 

Macaulay is responsible for much 
of the fame which the parliamen- 
tary orators of the end of the 
eighteenth century now enjoy. As 
a literary artist he dealt more in 
glowing periods than in cold and 
commonplace facts, and in order to 
construct a striking and vivid picture 
improved upon even the exaggerations 
of tradition. How lavish he is with 
his colours, how prodigal of his in- 
imitable phrases, on the subject of the 
voice of ChaUiam ! " His voice, even 
when it sank to a whisper was heard 
to the remotest benches, and when 
he strained it to its full extent the 
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aoond rose like the swell of an orgmn 
of a great Cathedral, shook the 
House with its peal and was heard 
through the lobUes and down stair- 
cases to the Court of Requests and 
the precincts of Westminster HalL'' 
How the imagination is fired, how 
the mind is impressed, with the might 
and majesty of the very look of the 
orator! ''His play of countenance 
was wonderful,'' writes Maoaolay; 
^ he frequently disconcerted a hostile 
orator by a single glance of indig- 
nation and scorn." Contemporary 
accounts of the arrogance, impetuosity, 
and fierceness of the elder Pitt^ are, 
indeed, incredible. Charles Butler 
in his RnninscEirois tells some 
amaring stories, on contemporary 
authority, of tiie manner in which 
that orator oyerawed his opponents. 
Chief Justice Moreton once said in 
the House of Commons, ''King, 
Lords, and Commons, or" — looking 
at the elder Pitt— "as that right 
honourable member would term them, 
Commons, Lords, and King." Pitt 
called the judge to cnrder, and desired 
that his words be taken down, which 
was accordingly done by the clerk. 
" Bring them to me," said Pitt in his 
loftiest tone. By this time Moreton, 
we are told, was frightened out 
of his senses. ''Sir," he stam- 
mered out, addressing the Speaker, 
''I am sorry to haTe given any 
oflfonce to the right hon. member ost 
to the House. I meant nothing. 
King, Lords, and Commons — Lords, 
King, and Commons — Commons, 
Lords, and King : triajnneta in wno. 
I meant nothing; indeed I meant 
nothing I " he piteously pleaded. 
The awe-inspiring and terrible Pitt 
arose. ''I d<m't wish to push the 
matter further," said he with unex- 
pected magnanimity. ''The moment 
a man acknowledges his error, he 
ceases to be guilty. I have a great 
regard for the lu>nourable member; 



and as an instance of that regard I 
give him this advice : — ^whenever he 
means nothing I recommend him to 
My nothing." 

Butler also relates thai on another 
occasion Pitt^ after finishing a great 
speech, walked out of the House at hia 
usual slow pace. The House remained 
still and dlent until Pitt cfpeoeA the 
door leading to the lobby. Then a 
member got up and began : " I rise 
to reply to the honourable member 
. . ." Pitt turned back at onoe^ 
and fixed his terrible eye on his oppo- 
nent» who instantly sat down tremb^ 
ling and dumb. Then pladng himself 
in his seat Pitt exclaimed, " Now let 
me hear what the honourable member 
has to say to me ! " But tiie bononr- 
able member, intimidated no doubt 
by Pitt's "glance of indignation and 
scorn," was t(Higue-tied. Butier asked 
the person fnmi whcmi he obtained 
this anecdote,— -an eye-witness of the 
scene — if the House did not laugh at 
the ridiculous figure cut by the poor 
silence-stricken member. The reply 
was, — "No, Sir, we were all loo 
amased to laugh." This &i flctioti, 
surely, though good fiction ; yet 
Brougham tells a better story still in 
his STAnsmir or thx Timb or 
OaoBOB m. It is related, he saysy 
that once in the House of Commooa 
the elder Pitt began a speech with 
the words "Sugar, Mr. Speaker," and 
then, seeing a smile pervade the 
assembly, he paused, glared fieceely 
around, and with a loi&d voice rising 
in its notes and swelling into vehe- 
ment anger, repeated the woid 
eugar three times. "Having thus 
quelled the House," says Brovf^iam, 
"and dispelled eveiy af^pearmnce of 
levity or laughter he turned round 
and scomfuUy asked:— 'Who will 
laugh at sugar nowf"* It is, of 
course, impossible to believe that so 
grotesque an incident ever hiqspeaed. 
The elder Pitt» by all accounts, was a 
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bit of a bally, and a oonsommate 
actor, 1^ to all the tridks iA oratory, 
bat ho had a aenae of dignity and a 
seone of hamour; and it is unlikely 
that he ever played the shrewish and 
looliah part ascribed to him in this 
anecdota Bat even if he had shouted 
**8iigar ! Sugar ! Sugar ! " in petulant 
toooB and swept the House with a 
aeowl, is it not more likely that 
members, whose risible faculties were 
so easily tickled Uiat they laughed 
at bis opening words, "Sugar, Mr. 
^waker" — ^when there was little cause 
for merriment^ — ^would have rolled 
about the benches under stress of 
their anocmtrollable mirth t That 
nndoabtedly is what would have 
hi^ypened in the present House of 
Oommons ; and human nature cannot 
have been so entirely diffiarent in 
the Parliament of Qeorge the Third. 
They were great orators, undoubt- 
edly, Chatham and Pitt> Burke, Fox, 
aod Sheridan ; but when their speeches 
are put to the test of reading it is 
■ingalar how incomprehensible is the 
secret of Uieir greatness and beauty 
and diann. Of course, in criticising 
the oratory of the past, we have only 
the printed word to go upon; and, 
also, of course, oratory is much more 
than the printed wonl. Only a part 
and perhaps a small part of the charm 
of oratory can be transmitted through 
tiie agency of print. It is well known, 
moreover, tiiat parliamentary report- 
ing in the eighteenth century was 
both meagre and inaccurate; and in 
laet it was not till 1803 that the 
systematic publication of the debates, 
rtill popularly known as Hansard's, 
was recognised by Parliameot. It 
must be remembered, also, that 
printed reports, however accurate, are 
mutilated of the voices, the looks, 
and the gestures of the speakers, and 
of other aids, subtle and evanescent, 
to the influence of the speeches. The 
dements which appeal to the ear and 



eye rather than to the mind are en- 
tirely absent. The reporter cannot 
put the personality of the orator into 
his record of the speech. The greatest 
speaker who has ever swayed a senate, 
or turned the tide of a debate, cannot 
be the same in print as he is in the 
full flood of his eloquence. Yet surely 
the reporter should have been able to 
preserve some of the magical qualities 
and powers of the orator, surely some 
of his "divine afflatus" should be 
conveyed in his words even in print t 
Turn to the speeches of Chatham and 
Pitt, of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, 
and wh^re are the great thoughts, 
the profound arguments, the burning 
words, where the blasting invective, 
the withering sarcasm? Where are 
the lighter ornaments and graces of 
style, the sparkling wit, the elegant 
phrase, the pleasant raillery t To be 
sure there are passages whidi only the 
true orator could have uttered. But 
the impression left on the mind by the 
traditions of the period with respect 
to these " greatest orators of the Eng- 
lish tongue," as they are generally 
regarded, is that they were perpetually 
at the boiling point of eloquence, and 
that they never spoke in the House 
of Commons without indulging in 
lofty and sustained outbursts of ora- 
tory. Yet as a matter of fact these 
flve orators (judging them, be it re- 
membered, by the printed page) would 
seem to have been more frequently 
commonplace than inspired. It is 
amazing that speeches so cold and 
spiritless could have produced the 
tremendous effects of which we read 
in contemporary records. I have gone 
through countless tedious pages in the 
hunt for the burning lava stream of 
Chatham's indignation, for the stately 
and sonorous language of Pitt, for the 
oriental imagination, the boundless 
vocabulary, the plastic, ductile style 
of Burke, for the passionate, impetu- 
ous and TCsiBtless eloquence of Fox, 
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tor the wit and raillery of Shmdan, 
bat have found in this mass of words, 
words, words, little of the real ore of 
oratory to reward my labours. Seen 
through the glamour of tradition, 
these men appear to our eyes as 
mighty oratorical giants. But what 
did Burke say of his contemporaries in 
the House of Commons as one night 
he glanced, weary-eyed, around the 
benches t "We live," said he, "in 
an age of dwarfe.** Burke's outlook 
on things may have been unusually 
gloomy and desponding that night; 
yet it is hard to find proof that he 
was altogether mistaken. 

Burke, himself, according to con- 
temporary opinion, was a most tedious 
speaker — the dinner-bell of the House 
of Commons, as some wit christened 
him. He had no graces of manner; 
his gestures were awkward ; his severe 
countenance rarely relaxed into a 
smile ; his voice was harsh when 
calm, and hoarse when excited. 
There have been orators who con* 
cealed their physical defects of ap- 
pearance or manner by the energy 
and passion they imparted to their 
delivery, but Burke, if we are to 
believe his contemporaries, was always 
stolid and wearisome. It is possible, 
however, that the disparagement of 
Burke may have been weakened, like 
the glorification of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, 
and Sheridan, by over emphasis and 
exaggeration. Rush, the American 
Minister, in his Rksidbncb at ths 
GouBT OF London relates that 
he once asked Erskine what he 
tiiought of Burke's delivery. "It 
was execrable," replied that mas- 
terly forensic orator. "I was in 
the House of Commons when he 
made his great speech on American 
Conciliation — the greatest he ever 
made. I wanted to go out with the 
rest, but was near him and afraid 
to get up, so I squeezed myself down 
and curled under the bendies like 



a dog until I got to the door with- 
out his seeing me, rejoicing over my 
escape." It is a pity to spoil a good 
story, but as a matter of fact the 
speech was delivered in 1775, and 
Erskine did not enter the House 
of Commons until 1783. That 
Burke's style of speaking was dull 
and ineffioctive is, no doubt, true; 
and for that reason, probably, the 
inarticulate country squires in the 
House, who had not wit enough 
to see the powerful philosophic mind 
displayed even in these dreary 
speeches, regarded him as a dull 
dog. Chie night in 1784 (according 
to a story which, as it may be exag- 
gerated like the others, I quote for 
what it is w^th) Burke rose to speak 
with a bundle of papers in his hands. 
"I hope," said a country member 
despairingly, "the hon. gentleman 
does not mean to read that large 
bundle of papers and bore us with 
a long speech into the bargain." 
Burke was so irritated that he 
walked out of the House. "Never 
before," said George Selwyn who 
tells the story, "did I see Uie ftMio 
realised — a lion put to flight by the 
braying of an ass!" 

Yet Burke was paid a singular 
compliment on the immediate e£fect 
of one of his speeches. Reading 
a debate on the war in Amoica 
on February 6th, 1778, which was 
initiated by Burke (the galleries 
having been cleared of strangers 
for the occasion), I came across the 
following remarkable statement : — 
" Governor Johnstone said he was 
glad strangers were excluded during 
the debate, as if they had been 
admitted the speech of the hon. 
gentleman would have excited than 
to tear the Minister to pieces as they 
went out of the House." The motion 
moved by Burke condemned the em- 
ployment of Indians against the in- 
surgents in America. For thiee hoars 
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and a half Burke dwelt in lurid 
phraaes on the horrors which were 
likely to ensue from the employ- 
ment in civilised warfare of savages 
who scalped and tortured their 
victims. But the encomium of 
Governor Johnstone was perhaps 
somewhat discounted by the charac- 
teristically airy retort of the Prime 
Minister, Lord North. "I also am 
glad that no strangers were ad- 
mitted to^y," said he. " And why t 
Lest they diould be worked up 
into indignation and horror against 
gentlemen on the other side of 
the House for declaring sentiments 
80 contrary to those which the 
honour and dignity of the country 
demand." 

The greatest of Burke's speeches 
is generally considered to have been 
the one on Conciliation with America. 
The report of the speech supplied 
by Burke himself runs to as many 
as thirty-two pages. It contains 
over thbrty thousand words, and 
would fill fifteen colunms of Thb 
Tmss. It, therefore, could not have 
been delivered under less than five 
hours. It is curious, by the way, how 
long-winded all these great orators 
were. The elder Pitt was the first 
to indulge in long speeches in the 
House of Commons. After he had 
delivered one of these famous orations 
he was hailed by crowds outside the 
House with enthusiastic cries of — 
" Three hours and a half ! Three hours 
and a half ! *' " Just as if a man can 
talk sense for three hours and a half," 
remarked the cynical Chesterfield 
who happened to pass by. Surely 
no orator could have held the atten- 
tion of his audience for five hours — 
not even Bacon of whom as a Par- 
liamentary orator Jonson said — '' The 
fear of every man that heard him 
was lest he should make an end." 
Oh, rare Ben Jonson, what a flat- 
tering tongue thou must have had! 



Bush states that Erskine concluded 
his story about crawling under the 
benches of the House of Commons 
to escape from the tedious and tire- 
some Burke, urging the Government 
to make peace with the American 
Colonies, by saying, " Next day I 
went to the Isle of Wight. When 
the speech followed me there I read 
it over and over again. I could 
hardly think of anything else. I 
carried it about me and thumbed 
it until it got like wadding for my 
gun." The speech, whether it was 
ill spoken or well spoken, has become 
incorporated in our literature. In 
truth Burke spoke, not for the House 
of Commons of his day, but for all 
time. If he could not approach 
Chatham or Pitt or Fox or Sheridan 
in stirring the emotions of his au- 
dience, how greatly he transcends 
them all, — when perused in the study, 
— ^in force and thought and intensity 
and reasoning — ^in all the qualities 
conveyed by the word intellect ! 
Still even Burke cannot be read 
without a certain sense of disen- 
chantment. " He clothed wisdom 
and philosophy," I read in an essay 
on Burke, " in the gorgeous language 
of our oriental imagination." There are 
the philosophy and wisdom, certainly ; 
but the language is often tame and 
commonplace. There is no distinction 
in many of the sentences. But the 
chief fault of all his speeches is that 
they are too long, too diffuse, too 
elaborate, and are unrelieved by a 
sparkle of real humour or a tear of 
true pathos. 

Burke's speeches are read as a part 
of English literature. Who, outside 
students of political history, reads 
Pitt's speeches in the four volumes, 
published in 1806, or in the more 
seductive pages of HansabdY Pitt 
was a great statesman. Of that 
most people are convinced. But his 
fame as a great orator rests more 
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upon a few brillkat le n tcDOM firom 
the pen of Maoaalay than upoo 
his own speeohee. ''He ooald poor 
fOTih," says Macanlaj, "a long soo- 
oeasion of round and stately periods 
withont premeditation^ withoat ever 
pausing for a word, withoat OTer 
repeating a word, in a ydoe of silTer 
deamess, and with a prononoiation 
80 artieulate that not a letter was 
slarred over." Then this great master 
of language prooeeds bj opposition, by 
oomparison, to exalt Pitt above his 
oontemporaries. 

He had lees amplitude of mind and less 
richness of Imsgination than Burke, less 
ingentdty than Windham, less wH than 
Sheridan, less perfect mastery of dialec- 
tical fence, and less of that highest sort of 
ebqnenee which consists of reason end 
passion fused together, than Fox. Tet 
the almost nnanimons judgment of those 
who were in the habit of listening to that 
remarfcable rsce of men placed Pitt, as 
a speaker, above Burke, above ^^B^^ndham, 
above Sheridan, and not below Fox. His 
declamation was copious, polished and 
splendid. In power of sarcasm he was 
probably not surpassed b v any speaker 
ancient or modem, and of this f onnidaUe 
wespon he made merdless use. 

Sardy it is impoarible f<Nr anyone 
who has not read Pitt's speeches to 
resist the convincing force of this 
splendid estimate of Pitt as an 
orator. So are repatations in oratory 
mada Macaolay (who, thoa^^ he 
had never heard Pitt speak, had 
talked with many men who had) 
writes of his "voice of silver clear- 
ness." Samuel Rogers (who had often 
heard him, but who, it must be re- 
membered, never said a good word of 
a man if he could find a bad one) 
said that "Pitt's voice sounded as 
though he had worsted in his mouth." 
On which side does the truth liet 
May we not therefore feel a little 
sceptical as to the supreme qualities 
of Pitf 8 oUier oratorical aocomjdiBh- 
mentst I will quote one specimen 



of Pitt's ek>quenoe, and I will take 
it fnmi perh^ the most elaborate 
and important speech which even he 
ever delivered in the House of 
Commons, that on the refusal to 
negotiate with France, on February 
8rd, 1800. Napoleon on his in- 
auguration as First Consul of France, 
December 25th, 1799, wrote person- 
ally to Oeorge the Third propos- 
ing negotiations to bring to an end 
the long strife between England and 
France. The overture was rejected 
by His Majesty's Qovemment, and 
upon Pitt, as Prime Minister, fell 
the task of vindicating this policy. 
I give Uie peroration of the speech 
which is, I think, a good sample of 
Pitt at his best, illustrating his com- 
mand of language and its lucidity; 
but which is most remarkable in that 
it consists of one sentence. After 
dwelling upon the ever increasing 
population, commerce and wealth of 
Kngland, he proceeded : 

If we compare this view of oar situa- 
tion with everytiiing we can observe d 
the state and condition of our enemy— 4f 
we can trace him labouring under e\i\ 
difficulty in finding men to recruit his 
army, or money to pay it— if we know 
that in the course of ih% last year the 
most rigorous eflforts of military conscrip- 
tion were scarcely sufficient to replace 
in the French armies, at the end ox the 
campaign, the numbers which tiiey had 
lost in &e course of ii-^ we have seen 
that that force, then in possession of 
advantages which it has since lost, was 
unable to contend with the efforts of the 
combined armies— if we know that, even 
while sui^Knted by the plunder of all 
the counteies which they had over-run 
those armies were reduced, by the con- 
fession of their commanders, to the ex- 
tremitv of distress and destitute not 
only of the principal articles of military 
supplv, but almost of the necessaries A 
life—u we see them now driven back 
within their own frontiers, and confined 
within a country whose own resources 
have long since been proclaimed by their 
successive Qovenunents to be unequal 
either to paying or maintaining them — if 
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we observe that srnoe the last revolution 
Bot one substantial or effectual measure 
has been adopted to remedy the intoler- 
able disorder of their finances, and to 
simply the deficienoy of ttieir credit 
aad resonroee-^ we see through large 
and populous districts of France, either 
open war levied against the present 
UBurpation, or evident marks of disunion 
or distraction, which tiie first occasion 
may call forth into a flame--4f I say, 
Sii^ this comparison be just I feel myself 
aotiiorised to conclude from it, not that 
we are entitled to consider ourselves cer- 
tain of ultimate success, not that we are 
to suppose ourselves exempted from the 
nnloroeeen vicissitudes of war ; but con- 
sidering the value of the object for which 
we are contending, the means for sup- 
porting the contest, and the probable 
course of human events, we should be 
inexcusable, if at this moment we were 
to relinquish the struggle on any grounds 
short of entire and complete security, 
that from perseverance m our efforts 
mider such circumstances we have tiie 
forest reason to expect the full attain- 
ment of our object, but that at all 
events, even if we are disappointed in 
our more sanguine hopes, we are more 
Hkely to gain tiian to lose by the con- 
tinuation of the contest; that every 
month to which it is continued, even if it 
should not in its effects lead to the final 
destruction of the Jacobin system, must 
lend so far to weaken and eoliauBt it, as 
to give us at least a ^preater comparative 
seoority in any termmation of the war; 
that, on all these grounds, this is not the 
moment at which it is consistent with 
our interest or our duty to listen to any 
proposals of negotiation with the pre- 
sent ruler of France; but that we are 
not, therefore, pledged to any unalter- 
aUe determination as to our future con- 
duct ; that in this we must be regulated 
by the course of events ; and tiiat it will 
be the duty of his Majesty's Ministers 
from time to time to adapt their mea- 
sures to any variation of circumstances, 
to condder how far the effects of the 
military operations of the allies or of 
tiie intenuJ disposition of France corre- 
spond with our present expectations ; 
and, on a view of the whole, to compare 
the difficulties of risks whic^ may arise 
in the prosecution of the contest with 
tile prospect of ultimate success, or of 
the decree of advantage to be dorived 
from its farther continuance, and to be 
governed by the result of all these eon- 
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siderations in the opinion and advice 
which tiiey may offer to their Sovereign. 

What a sentence ! It recalls what 
Orattan said of Fox — "Every sen- 
tence came rolling like a wave of the 
Atlantic three thousand miles long.'* 
Richard Porson also said that^ while 
Pitt carefully considered bis sentences 
before he uttered them, Fox threw 
himself into the middle of them and 
left it to God Almighty to get him 
out again. On the contrary, Fox's 
sentences, in his reported speeches, 
are brief and pithy. 

" He darted fire into his audience," 
says Sir James Mackintosh of Fox, in 
the customary strain of hyperbole. 
" Torrents of impetuous and irresistible 
eloquence swept along their feelings 
and convictions.'' Such is the con- 
temporary estimate of Fox; he was 
a master of the soul-stirring eloquence 
of passion. There is a story told 
of Charles Shaw Lefevre, who was 
Speaker of the House of Conmions 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that when a small boy he was 
taken to the House, and after listen- 
ing for a while to the shrill voice of 
the excited Fox, cried out^ " What is 
that hA» gentleman in such a passion 
aboutt" As I go through the cold 
pages of his speeches I marvel that 
Fox could have been, — as some of bis 
contemporaries represent him — so 
fiery and so vehement about nothing. 
He is reported te have said that if a 
speech read well it was "a damned 
bad speech." A ridiculous judg- 
ment^ surely ; but measured by that 
standard all Fox's oratorical efiforto 
must have been splendid suocesses. 
They read badly. Here is no stormy 
eloquence. Here is plenty of common 
sense in plain, unadorned language. 
The lighter passages are the best. 
Macaulay and Mackintosh in their 
estimates of the eloquence of Fox 
dwell solely on his passion ; but Pitt 
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and Oftiining deaeribe him as the 
wittiest speaker of his time. Some 
notion of his quality as a wit, — such 
as it is — may be obtained from an 
extract from his speech in the House 
of Commons, on May 24th, 1803, 
against the renewal of the war with 
^unce. Referring in a vein of badin- 
age to the interchange of abase by 
the newspapers of France and Eng- 
land he said: 

This species of warfare, if not the most 
glorious, is undoubtedly the safest. In 
the first of poems by the first of poets 
it was recommended to two combatants 
just preparing to engage in battle; and 
the poet, who is no less a man than 
Homer, puts his advice into the mouth 
of the (Goddess of Wisdom herself . **Put 
up your swords," she says, "and then 
abuse each other as long as you please.*' 
Such was the advice ^niich I gave in 
this House to both countries long ago. 
Would to God it had been followed ! for 
contemptible as abuse may be it most 
certainly is a lesser calamity than war. 
Such a species of war is one in idiich 
neither party is likely to experience any 
failure of ammunition. This seems to 
have been regularly imported, and in 
sufficient quantities from both countries. 
The Chief Consul complains that during 
a certain period every packet-boat that 
passed from Dover to Calais brought 
over a cargo of libels. Now this may 
appear a curious nuumer of freighting 
vessels, but it is singular enough that 
the glorious poet which I have already 
quoted should have imagined the very 
same thing, for in another part of the 
Siad, upon a similar occasion he savs — 
" As to abuse, you mayhave a ship-load 
of it, if you please.** We may conclude, 
therefore, that the exportation of libels 
from one country to another is a very 
ancient practice, and that Homer spoke 
literally and not figuratively, unless we 
can suppose him to have had the gift of 
prescience as to the contents of the 
packet-boats which crossed during last 
summer from Dover to Calais. 



The extravagant eulc^^ies with re- 
spect to Chatham, Pitt, Burke and 
Fox which I have quoted, pale their 
ineffectual fires before the outbursts 



of ecstatic laudations of Sheridan by 
his contemporaries. His most cele- 
brated speech was delivered in the 
House of Commons, on February 7th, 
1787, in support of the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings on the ground 
of his cruel ill-usage of the Begum 
princesses of Oude. Only a meagre 
and spiritless report of this five and 
a half hours' speech exists; but ac- 
cording to the universal opinion of 
the period, it was the most dazzling 
and powerful feat of oratory in 
modem times. The most famous of 
the parliamentarians of the day vied 
with each other in praising it. Burke 
declared, "It was the most as- 
tonishing effort of eloquence, argu- 
ment and wit united, of which there 
is any record or tradition." Said 
Fox, '< All that I ever heard, all that 
I ever read, when compared with it, 
dwindles into nothing and vanishes 
like vapour before the sun." Pitt main- 
tained that, " It surpassed all the elo- 
quence of ancient and modem times, 
and possessed everything that genius or 
art could furnish to agitate and con- 
trol the human mind." This fact 
is unquestionable, that the House 
deemed it necessary to adjourn after 
the speech, in order to give the as- 
sembly time " to collect its reason " 
and recover from the dazzling oratori- 
cal spell which had been cast upon 
it " In the state of mind in which 
the hon. gentleman's speech has left 
me," said Sir William Dolden, moving 
the adjournment, "it is impossible 
for me to give a determinate opinion." 
"Nothing, indeed, but information 
almost equal to a miracle, should 
determine me to vote for the charge»" 
said Mr. Stanhope, in seconding the 
motion; "but I have just felt the 
influence of such a miracle, and I can- 
not but ardently desire to avoid an 
immediate decision." But an even 
more extraordinary story of the mar- 
vellous effect of the speech remains 
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to be told. Logan, who wrote what 
is described as a masterly defence of 
Hastings, was present in the House. 
After Sheridan had spoken for an 
hour he said to a friend, "All this 
is declamatory assertion without 
proof.'' Another hour passed and he 
muttered, " This is a most wonderful 
oration." At the close of the third 
hour he confessed, "Mr. Hastings 
has acted very unjustifiably." At 
Uie end of the fourth he exclaimed, 
"Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious 
criminal." At last, before the speech 
was concluded he Tehemently pro- 
tested, "Of all monsters of iniquity 
the most enormous is Warren Hast- 
ings." A delightful anecdote, but — 
is it credible 1 

Sheridan, who, it was well known, 
prepared all his speeches most care- 
fully, was frequently urged to furnish 
a report of this most amazing oration; 
but though offered JB1,000 for it, 
he declined. "Nor, in doing thus, 
did he act perhaps unwisely for 
his fame," comments Moore, coldly 
enough, in his Mbmoibs of Sheridan; 
while he declares elsewhere that he 
had read a shorthand writer's report 
of the speech and found it "trashy 
bombast." I can well beUeve it. 
The claptrap, the florid rhetoric, of 
much of Sheridan's oratory is amaz- 
ing. No one could indulge more 
sublimely in the ridiculous than he. 

I do not contend that Chatham, 
and Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan 
were not orators. Speeches are in- 
tended to influence the immediate 
audience to whom they are addressed; 
and they are to be judged by their 
success or failure in achieving that end. 
These men attained to great eminence 
in Parliament, and it must be assumed 
that in reaching it they were aided 
principally by their mastery of the 
spoken word, by the influence they 
exercised as orators over the Assembly. 
But I do say that their qualities have 



been exaggerated. They were great 
orators, no doubt, but it is impossible 
that they could have been the mighty 
titanic beings — demigods, almost, such 
is the sublimity and majesty of their 
oratorical powers — which are pre- 
sented to us in the anecdotes told of 
them by their contemporaries. Tet 
these myths have been accepted as 
true by generation after generation 
with the result that as effects of a 
similarly stupendous character are 
not obtained by latter-day orators it 
is supposed that Parliamentary elo- 
quence has declined. Lord Salisbury 
speaking in the House of Lords, 
March 28th, 1889, on the death of 
John Bright said : " He was the 
greatest master of English oratory 
that this generation — I may, perhaps, 
say, several generations back — have 
produced. I have met men who 
have heard Pitt and Fox, and in 
whose judgment their eloquence at 
its best was inferior to the finest 
efforts of John Bright." I never 
heard Bright speak in the House 
of Conmions but I have read his 
speeches; and to me they seem to be 
more aglow with the fire of the orator 
than the speeches of the great five. 
The charm of Bright is not, surely, 
that he comes nearer to our own time, 
or that he dealt with topics of yester- 
day and to-day, — ^topics of living in- 
terest. What greater issues could 
inspire an orator than those which 
came within the purview of the 
others! The war of American in- 
dependence ; the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings; the French Re- 
volution ; the struggle with Napo- 
leon ; the union with Ireland ; the 
abolition of the slave trade ; the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics. 
Time can never rob these topics of 
their interest What scope was there 
in the eternal truths or the eternal 
errors of these mighty causes for the 
display of the art of the orator ! 
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A reputation for oratory in Parlia- 
ment is not earned to eadly to-day 
as it was then. A hundred years ago 
members were more content to sit and 
listen in the House of Commons Uian 
to stand up and talk themselves. In- 
deed, why should they have troubled 
themselves about taking part in the 
debates 1 Most of them lacked the 
gift of the ready tongue. The in- 
centive of ambition to induce them 
to ^ to acquire it was wanting. 
Statesmanship was not an open pro- 
fession. Exalted birth ratlier Uian 
native ability being then the pass- 
port to political advancement, leader- 
ship of the first rank and high 
ministerial office were restricted in 
both parties to the scions of a few 
aristocratic families. Nor was the 
spur of necessity applied to members 
to ke^ themselves prominently before 
the eyes of the constituencies with a 
view to retaining their seats, for to 
the mass of the electors the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament were Uien 
enshrouded in almost impenetrable 
mystery. The speaking was, there- 
fore, confined to the leaders (rf the 
two parties, and to a few members 
of strong character and independent 
thought on the back benches. As 
to the great inarticulate majority of 
the representatives, to vote strsi^t 
on party lines was their simple 
conception of their Parliamentary 
duty. 

Look at Haksabd. The record 
of the proceedings of Parliament in 
1802 did not extend beyond <me 
volume. In 1852 it filled four 
volumes. The ordinary session of 
1902 (apart from the autumn sit- 
tings) produced as many as eleven 
volumes. This steady increase in 
the proportions of the sessional record 
of Parliament is, of course, due in 
some measure to the growth of the 
business <tf the nation, domestic and 
imperial But it is due mainly to 



the fact that speaking, instead of 
being left to the comparatively few 
as formerly, has become genecaL 
This remarkable change in the state 
of things has been produced by two 
momentous developments in our Par- 
liamentary system — the establishment 
of the r^K>rters* gaUery, and the 
throwing open of leadership and office 
to alnlity. Parliament transacts its 
business now under a glass shade, as 
it were, in the full view of the 
nation; and even members, disposed 
by temperament and inclination to 
adopt the example of their prede- 
cessors and sit silent and vote, are 
compelled, with the watchful and 
censorious eyes of the constituencies 
upon them, to take an active part 
in the proceedings; while the desire 
for fame and position prompt the 
young, the energetic, the ambitious, 
to seise upon the flimsiest excuses 
for making speedies. 

Undoubtedly, the impres8i<m gener- 
ally conveyed by the torrent (rf the 
spoken word in Parliament whidi 
surges unceasingly session after ses- 
sion is that the quality of oratcwy 
has declined. But the impression 
is really deceptive. Members who 
practiw the art of debate in Par- 
liament indiflEerently have, for the 
reasons I have stated, multiplied, 
lliere is consequently a good deal of 
monotonous and wearisome talk ; but 
take any great debate in our own time, 
any important debate within the past 
few years, — on the South African 
war, for instance, or on the Bduca- 
tion Bill — and I venture to assert 
that it will not suffior in compariscm 
with any of the classic debates of a 
century aga The fallacy that par- 
liamentary oratory is a lost art may 
be traced also to the mistaken belief 
that a hundred years ago every 
debate in the House of Oommons was 
mighty in its transports and its thrills. 
The House of Commons a century 
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ago M to-day was often dull; and 
to^y as a century a^o it has its 
boors of raptore. These are the 
hours when questions which appeal 
to the passions are being debated. 
But most of the subjects which 
oocnpy the attention of Parliament 
are of a business character, very 
important in Uieir way but calling 
for plain, unadorned exposition, 
rather than for the burning words 
of the orator. Not even Chatham 
and Htt, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan 
wonld, even if they could, invest 
such subjects with the glamour of 
eloquence. In truth it is not that 
oratory is dead, but that the form 
and style <^ the art have in recent 
times completely changed. The old 
instrument is out of tune. The 
"lofty style of oratory," as the 
forced conceits, the artificial similes, 
the fantastic imagery, the pompous 
phraseology and the tawdry rhetorical 
tricks of the eighteenth century 
have been called, would be entirely 
alien and spurious to the altered 
taste of the present generation. Any- 
one who attempted to indulge in the 
old traditional oratory in the House 
of CSommons to-day would be received 
with uproarious laughter and over- 
whelmed with derision. For one 
thing, the simple note of sincerity 
which to-day appeals directly to an 
audience was wanting in the banal 
and windy rhetoric of the grand 
stylei Its artificial flowers of speech 
have been replaced in our time by 
common sense and argument. There is 
to be sure agood deal of insincerity even 
in Parliament to-day. Under the party 
system our representatives, as a rule, 
dare not give expression to the pure 
unadulterated Uiought that is in 
tiiem ; they must needs make a com- 
prcmiise between their honest con- 
victions and their loyalty to party 
or their desire to retain their seats. 
StiU there is more simplicity, more 



directness, more sympathy, and a 
greater grip on the reality of things 
in speeches to-day than in speeches 
a century ago. 

Sir Robert Peel in his eulogy of 
Richard Cobden on the passing of 
the measures for the repeal of the 
com laws, referred to the eloquence 
of the leader of the anti-oom law 
movement as "eloquence the more 
to be admired because it was un- 
afibcted and unadorned." That is 
the standard by which parliamentary 
oratory is now judged, and according 
to that standard there are in the 
House of Commons to-day as many 
masters of the magic of utterance as 
it possessed at any period of its 
history. But, nevertheless, the curious 
fact remains that oratory is still 
associated, in the popular mind, with 
a lofty, inflated, grandiose style of 
speaking, though, as everybody who has 
studied the subject knows, the great 
classical orators, Chatham, Pitt, 
Burke and Fox (excluding Sheridan 
perhaps), and in later times, Canning, 
Peel, Cobden, Bright and Gladstone, 
were never insipid and artificial, 
always making a sincere, direct, 
and, withal, simple appeal to their 
audience. It is only by accepting 
gaudy and tinsel speech as the real 
art of oratory that it can truly be 
said that to-day there is not a single 
orator of high rank in either House 
of Parliament. In truth, parliamen- 
tary speech-making never stood higher 
than it stands to-day for earnest 
thinking, for logical reasoning, for 
honest conviction, for seriousness of 
purpose ; and these, after all, are the 
qualities of genuine oratory. 

The highest triumphs of oratory 
have been produced in all countries 
and at all periods during times of 
public excitement, turmoil, and revo- 
lution. For a powerful speech a 
great subject or a great occasion is 
abfloltttely essential When the oppor- 
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tanity uiaee the orator will not be 
wanting. All the mighty political 
questions of the last century, — the 
contest with Napoleon, Roman 
Catholic emancipation, parliamentary 
reform, the repeal of the com laws, 
the disestablishment of the Irish 
Chnrch, the Irish land laws. Home 
Rale, the South African war — 
questions which excited passion as 
well as reason, often transformed 
stammering, feeble speakers into in- 
spired masters of language. Genuine 
eloquence is impossible without great 
convictions ; and it is ridiculous to ex- 
pect thrilling flights of eloquence — ^the 
stirring appeals which warm the hearty 
while convincing the judgment — so long 



as the public questions of the hour are 
comparatively petty and trivial, deal- 
ing with things evanescent, exciting 
only doubt, hesitation or indifference 
in men's minds. But if this country 
is ever again disturbed by a mighty 
political issue which arouses tl^ 
abiding, elemental forces (rf human 
nature, or passes through a perilous 
ordeal on the happy issue of which 
her very existence depends, orators 
as passionate, as persuasive, and as 
convincing as the greatest of whom 
tradition speaks, will be heard again 
thundering, appealing, and denoundng 
in our Houses of Parliament 

MiOHABL MaoDoVAGH. 
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CHAPTEB VIL 

Mastkb AirroNio rode in the oaval- 
oade with a rich jewel round his neck, 
the gift of my Lady Marlowe. She 
had gained and bound him to her ser- 
▼ioe with all the arts she knew ; and 
her power was a kind of witchcraft^ 
independent of age and of beanty. 
Hie influence was mutual, for with 
honest and simple natures she could 
do nothing, except by sheer physical 
terror. Thus her stepson Harry was 
absolutely independent of her, not 
even realising the carefully hidden 
eril in her character. Richard was a 
child, often a rebellious one. Toung 
Edward of March, a Renaissance 
prince, found nothing strange, but 
mxtch that was attractive in the 
glimpses of herself she chose to show 
him. Very gladly would Isabel Mar- 
lowe, though old enough to be his 
mother, have taken the place after- 
wards held by Elizabeth Woodville in 
Edward's life. It would seem that 
lAncastrian widows and the heir of 
Tork had a natural affinity. 

It suited my Lady's plans to keep 
Antonio waiting upon her at Swanlea 
till the early days of February, send- 
ing a man of her own to let Sir 
William Roden know that she would 
shortly visit him. It seemed to her, 
die said, tiiat this complicated aflGadr 
must be arranged in person. In the 
meanwhile^ she expected every day a 
Na 637. — ^yoi*. xo. 



messenger from Lord Marlowe, who 
was supposed to be working his way 
south with Queen Margaret's vic- 
torious army ; but Harry was silent 
Then came the news that Edward oi 
Tork had won a battle at Mortimer's 
Cross, and that the Queen, in spite 
of this, was in full march on London. 
Lady Marlowe delayed no longer. 
Ruddiford, the key to its own quarter 
of the Midlands, became a more and 
more desirable outpost. If she and 
her party were unlucky enough to 
meet the Queen's force^ or stragglers 
from it, — ^why, there was Harry, the 
Queen's man, to vouch for his mother 
and brother. And he owed them too 
much explanation, too much atone- 
ment^ not to acknowledge their claim 
to the utmost. If, on the other hand, 
the YrrkiBt army should cross her 
path, my Lady Marlowe would feel 
that the time was come to cast off 
all disguise. Edward should know 
that she was on her way, with her 
son in her train, to capture a strong 
place for him. 

Her Ladyship travelled in her own 
carriage, a long covered waggon, with 
panels and wheels curiously painted 
and gilt, the interior being luxurious 
with cushions and tapestries. Four 
strong horses dragged this structure 
through the miry ways. Though the 
jolting was frightful, Isabel preferred 
it to the swinging movement of a 
horse-litter, which followed with her 
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wftiting-womeiL Master Riohard di- 
vided his time between lying full 
length in the carriage, trifling with 
his little dogs and his lute, and 
riding, gaily tricked out with jewelled 
arms and velvet garments, in advance 
of the escort and the train of pack- 
horses which carried the baggage. 

Several times the great carriage 
broke down in specially bad parts of 
the road, and the party was sur- 
rounded by groups of strange nomads, 
the moving population of England, — 
charlatans and cheap-jacks, minstrels 
and jugglers, men and women who 
danced on their hands to the music 
of the vielle, begging friars and pil- 
grims, stopping to stare and gossip on 
their way. Sometimes a performing 
bear gave Dick half-an-hour's delight; 
sometimes, if they were delayed by 
a brook that had overflowed, or by 
some unusually steep and stony hill, 
more evil faces of vagabonds, outlaws, 
bandits, poachers, would peer darkly 
from the nearest wood, and only the 
little troop of men-at-arms who rode 
round my Lady and her household 
following saved her from being at- 
tacked and robbed. 

There were also the Fellowships to be 
feared, for the gentlemen of England 
were a law to themselves in those 
days, and many, like Jasper Tilney 
of King's Hall, joined themselves 
and their men to a few like-minded 
friends and set out to pick quarrels 
with travellers on the highway, 
generally ending in robbery, if not 
murder. A galloping troop of such 
as these more than once crossed the 
roads followed by Lady Marlowe's 
party; but her armed escort was 
too strong, even for these foolhardy 
gentlemen. 

At a point about half-way in the 
route two miserable men, unarmed 
except with hedge-stakes, ragged, 
starving, and bleeding from undressed 
wounds, crawled out ot a ditch with 



bowls of joy at sight of the Marlowe 
colours. They were two of the small 
band that Lord Marlowe had taken 
with him when he rode to Ruddiford 
and the ncMrth. Under my Lady's 
stem demand, — ^why and where had 
they left his Lordship t — ihej told 
the same story as Antonio ; how Lord 
Marlowe had left Ruddiford alone 
on Christmas morning, sending word 
to lus men to follow him, — ^how they 
had followed and followed over the 
bleak moors, missing the road, plung- 
ing into snow-drifts, blinded by 
storms, till, never overtaking their 
master, they turned back seeking 
him towards Ruddiford, and were 
fallen on by a troop of masked 
bandits in a narrow place and cut 
to pieces, most of them killed in 
defending the treasure they carried, 
their horses taken, four or five car- 
ried off prisoners, three left wounded 
by the roadside, of whom these two 
had crawled so far on the way back 
to Swanlea, the other having died in 
a ditch. 

Antonio listened to the story with 
an immovable face — how did it con- 
cern him t — and answered innocently 
my Lady's question what bold villains 
in ihe Ruddiford country could have 
done this t He might very shrewdly 
guess : no new proof of Jasper Tilney^s 
desperate way of living astonished 
him ; but he saw no use in naming 
that fearless young marauder to my 
Lady, especially as the fate of Lord 
Marlowe himself occupied her mind 
far more than that of his slaughtered 
men. 

" We must have the country scoured 
for him," she said, and her dark eyes 
gleamed with the mysterious, uneasy 
look that Antonio did not yet quite 
understand. " Some evil has hap- 
pened to him ; he could not go far on 
foot and alone." 

Did she care for Lord Marlowe's 
safety, or was it her first wish to 
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know that he was out of her wajl 
nie Italian was not sure. He would 
have guessed the second for truth, 
and now the first possibility startled 
him. It behoved a man to walk 
carefully in the sight of those dark 
eyes. Caresses and flattery and the 
gift of jewels might mean but a pass- 
ing fancy, the under-side of a charac- 
ter whicli would crush a plaything on 
the instant, if any greater interest 
demanded it. 

''Hurry on to the utmost^" Lady 
Marlowe commanded, and her caval- 
cade, Uie two wretched fugitives 
mounted on a pack-horse, creaked 
and struggled forward along the miry 
lanes. 

At last they were within halfa- 
dozen miles of the end of the journey, 
and Antonio, by her Ladyship's orders, 
galloped on to warn Sir William of 
their arrival. With him were Black 
Andrew and the two other men who 
had escorted him to Swanlea, and who 
loved him none the better for the 
&vour he had met with there, and 
the delay which seemed its conse- 
quence. 

The February afternoon was mild 
and dear, but it was not far from 
sunset, and the carriage and litters 
and train of baggage, traveUing slowly, 
would hardly reach Buddiford till 
twilight was falling. The sight of 
horsemen in the distance, flashing out 
<tf Uie woods, across the flat meadows, 
disappearing again among the under- 
growth, behind the great yews and 
tiioms and hollies that were the 
advance-guard of the forest, suggested 
very plainly that this was a country 
not too safe to ride in, either by night 
or day. The tired horses were preened 
on, but the main body crawled at a 
long distance behind Antonio and his 
men. He, too, saw those flitting 
figures in the distance, and rode the 
&ster, though for himself he did not 
fear them. 



The road, running for some way by 
the river, was commanded by the hill 
on which King's Hall and the old 
church stood, the fir-trees round the 
churchyard serving for a landmark 
to the flat country. Here the road 
turned from the river, which circled 
the hill on one side, and climbing with 
a gradual twist, reached the desolate 
flat ground where Harry Marlowe 
had been unbound from the horse and 
dragged by Jasper Tilney to King's 
HalL From here the house and 
church were not visible, hidden by 
the lie of the ground and a few clumps 
of trees ; but lower down the hill the 
high gabies of the old house rose very 
stately and, looking over the long 
roof of the church, kept a flerce watch 
down the southern valley and over 
the winding course of the river that 
crept below. 

Down the hill from King's Hall, 
helter-skelter, stones flying, came 
Jasper Tilney on Brown Bob and met 
Antonio face to face. The men, 
riding forward, drew bridle a little 
further on. 

"'Tis thou, Tony," Jasper cried; 
'' I knew thy black face and slovenly 
seat a mile ofL No hurry, — I have 
but to whistle, you know, and that 
fine carriage will be rolled into the 
ditch. Tell the truth, — ^is my Lady 
Marlowe in iti" 

Antonio's white teeth showed for 
an instant between his scarlet lips. 
" What's that to you. Master TUney t " 
he answered. " Do you want to shut 
up the hen as well as the chick ? " 

"Is the hen searching for the 
chick?" retorted Jasper, with some- 
thing between a growl and a laugh. 
'' What brings her into these parts ? 
We don't want her, — a Yorkist and 
a wicked witch, they say." 

"Sir William has appointed her 
Mistress Margaret's guardian, and on 
that business she comes. She is no 
Torkist and no witch, but a noble 
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l«dy, with whom yon most not 
interfere." 

''Do I take orders from yon, 
foreigner 1" said Jasper, staring at 
him fiercely, and fingering the whistle 
at his neok. "Hark, have you he- 
trayed me to this woman, or does she 
believe her predoos stepson has gone 
north t Be careful, Tony ; you will 
not deceive me ; so long as Alice is 
at Buddiford I can trust her to be 
on my side." 

"Tis well if you can trust any 
one," Antonio SMd, with a shrug. 
"Ride on with me, or the carriage 
will overtake us. Think how could 
I betray you, without betraying 
myself 1 My Lady believed that my 
Lord had travelled north to join the 
Queen, leaving his marriage half nuule, 
like the madman they call him. She 
might never have been wiser, had not 
you pounced down on his men wander- 
ing in the snow on the moors. Why 
did you not leave them to perish 
naturally, or what mattered it if they 
came back to Ruddiford, a drove of 
asses as they were, having missed 
their master t Tou must needs ride 
after them, catch them, rob them, kill 
them, capture them, leaving two alive 
and free to start for home and meet 
their mistress. They are riding with 
her now. So get you back to King's 
Hall for a foolish gentleman, before 
they ride up and know you again. 
That might well start suspicion. My 
Lady is a clever woman, and has a 
strong escort. Also, you will do well 
not to put yourself deeper in the 
wrong with Sir William," 

Jasper swore violently. " Ay," he 
said, " I have four of those fellows in 
my prison. But on my life, Tony, 
'twas not my doing, and I was angry 
at it. Leonard and a few mom 61 
them went after the Marlowe men 
when I was busy with his Lordship. 
He had talked of money, and they 
liked the notion, being all of us as 



poor as rats in an empty bam. They 
didn't get much, when it came to 
be shared. Tou are right for cmce ; 
'twas foolish, and I told them so. I 
nearly broke off the Fellowship and 
swore to live like a pious hermit; 
but then they SMd if they stood by 
me I must stand by them, and wi^ 
Marlowe on my hands I could scarce 
do without them." 

" Ah t How long do you mean to 
keephimi" 

"Till he swears to give iq> that 
marriage. Then I'll send him off on 
my best horse to join the Queen." 

" And will he keep such an oath 1 
Will he not ride straight to Rud- 
diford, or Swanlea, or wherever 
Mistress Margaret may bet" 

Jasper laughed contemptuously. 
" Tou low-bom son of a black 
foreign beggar," he said, "what do 
you know of gentlemen 1" 

It might have been the red sunset 
that nuKie Antonio's face glow and 
his eyes bum. " As you will. Master 
Tilney," he murmurod. "Men or 
women, high-bom or low, methinks 
love levels them." 

They were now at the Uap olt the 
hilL Jasper suddenly turned his 
horse, and without a word of fare- 
well plunged off across the fields 
towards King's Hall. The foremost of 
my Lady's cavalcade, just beginning 
wearily to climb, saw a black horse- 
man against the evening sky, gaUoping 
hard away from them. 

Antonio too put spurs to his horse, 
and dashed on to overtake his conir 
panions, smiling a little to himself 
as he rode. Jasper Tilney was not 
aware of his new rival, or of Lady 
Marlowe's firm intention to marry 
Margaret to her own young son. If 
he had known, it was likely enough 
that neither Richard nor his mother 
would have reached the journey's end 
in safety. True, Antonio himself, 
looking into the future^ had no intent 
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tioa oi adyuicing that marriage ; but 
a oertain hard daring in his nature 
inclined him to let events roll on as 
they pleased, confident in his own 
power to stop or turn them. Even 
the strange new experience of my 
Lady's favour, carrying with it a 
kind of fascination he had never yet 
known, did not touch any depths in 
him. life lay beyond all that, with 
pnxoB such as Isabel Marlowe had 
not to give. It was only for the 
present Uiat he was her slave; and 
the woman herself, attracted by his 
beauty and foreign charm, neither 
knew, nor would have cared had she 
known, the real strength and remote- 
ness of the cat-like, gentle creature 
tiuit it pleased her to caress. For the 
present, however, Antonio was at my 
Lady's feet; the new mistress had 
taken the place of the old master, 
though no one intended Sir William 
Boden to find out that. 

In the highest gable of King's 
Hall there was a narrow window, 
unglazed and barred. It gave little 
light to the long garret room, low, 
with heavy rafters almost touching 
a man's head, where Lord Marlowe 
had for some six weeks been im- 
prisoned. He had air enough; the 
bitter frosty wind of the Midlands 
blew down the river, and howled in 
the chimneys of King's Hall, and 
played what pranks it liked with that 
topmost storey. When the weather 
became damp and soft with February, 
rills of water ran down the black 
walls. Now and then the sun shone 
warmly in, and then the prisoner 
spent much of his time clinging to 
the bars of the window, enjoying the 
warmth and looking down on the 
distant flats and the road that crossed 
Uiem, the road along which he had 
ridden so prosperously on Christmas 
Eve in the snow. 

Much Harry wondered, as he 
stared at the dismal prospect^ what 



had happened at Ruddiford after 
his disappearance. What did Sir 
William think of it? What were 
his own men doing? What could 
the Queen think, as the weeks went 
by, and her faithful servant did hot 
rejoin her? He had heard nothing 
of Wakefield, and supposed her to be 
still collecting forces in the north. 
He had felled timber, and sold cattle, 
and done all he could to raise a 
sum to help the cause he believed 
in. Those money-bags of his, were 
they still lying in the west tower of 
Ruddiford Castle ? No one had told 
him that they, with four of the good 
fellows who guarded them, were under 
the same roof with himself. He might 
have been wiser if his window had 
overlooked the north instead of the 
south road, for then by straining he 
could have seen the court and gate- 
way of the house. As it was, his 
first view was of the rugged tiles of 
the church roof, long and low, and 
then, past the fir-trees, of the lonely 
track winding away into white or 
brown, but always foggy distance. 

There was nothing to be learnt 
from an old bent man, who night 
and morning brought him more food 
than he cared to eat, but who seemed 
deaf to any questions he might ask. 
Jasper Tilney's almost daily visits 
were not more satisfactory. His 
manner was fierce and forbidding. 
He would stride in suddenly, bang- 
ing the heavy door : he would cast 
his wild blue eyes round the room; 
and strangely enough, some slight 
extra comfort was often the result of 
these careless glances. But certainly 
in look or bearing there was no 
kindness, scarcely any courtesy. 
Something furtive in the glance that 
flashed over Harry suggested to him 
that the man was ashamed of what 
he had done, but in words Jasper 
gave no sign of this. He saw the 
fine features sharpening, the colour 
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of the faoe changing from healthy 
brown to sickly yellow, while purple 
circles widened roond tiie clear eyes, 
the hands growing thin and white, 
the dark hidr matted uid long. His 
question was always the same. Hold- 
ing up the cross handle of his dagger, 
he would say, '*Have you changed 
your mind, my Lordt"; and when 
Harry replied, "Nay, Sir, it knows 
not change,** he would leave him, 
generally without a word more, 
sometimes frowning sulkily, some- 
times with an angry laugh as he 
slid the great bolts again. 

And so at last came that February 
day when Harry, pale and dishevelled 
at his high window, saw a distant 
train passing in the evening light, 
disappearing behind the thorns and 
hollies that grew along the ditches 
by the road, coming forth again into 
the reach of his eagerly watching 
eyes. They had the keenness of the 
old world, and Harry forgot all 
bodily discomfort in the gaze ; for he 
saw his own colours, his own men, 
the gorgeous length of his stepmother's 
clumsy carriage, and young Dick, gay 
as ever, caracoling on horseback near 
by, Antonio, whom he had never 
noticed, was beyond his recognition; 
but he saw the three men in Roden 
livery who followed that dark figure 
at a gallop in advance of the party, 
disappearing from his sight as they 
breasted the hill; and he saw the 
two fugitives from his own band, 
hanging like broken men on the 
broad backs of the pack-horses, and 
wondered what my Lady was doing 
with two poor sick fellows in her train. 

He tore off the white silk shirt he 
was wearing, and waved it wildly 
from the bars ; but it seemed to him 
that no one looked up, and in a few 
minutes the whole cavalcade passed 
out of sight behind the parapet of the 
church and was hidden by the pro- 
jection of the hill. 



Then Harry Uarlowe's constant 
patience deserted him. He saw it 
all, and the view was not reassuring. 
Sir William Boden, bewildered by his 
disappearance — and what wonder t 
— ^had sent an express messenger to 
Lady Marlowe. She was angry, — 
there was little doubt of that; his 
strange action in substituting hioiself 
for Dick would seem to her unaccountr 
able, the burning of her letters an 
act of treason. These indeed were 
matters which no one but himself 
could atone for or explain. Even 
Harry, accustomed to take his own 
way like a prince without consulting 
any man, knew that by his own code 
he had gone far. And after six 
weeks' absence, six weeks of volun- 
tary prison for the sake of Meg's 
sweet eyes, her entrancing charm 
seemed no longer an entire justifica- 
tion. Love and Beauty 1 they think 
they rule the world, but on its battle- 
field they may meet stronger powers, 
such as Honour and Duty. 

These cold reflections troubled 
Harry's soul not a little. As the 
twilight fell, after tramping up and 
down his garret like the madman 
they called him, he fiung himself 
down BSid buried his face in his arms 
on the rough oak table. One question 
now, — would Meg be true to himi 
For his seeming desertion would 
justify Sir William in any anger 
against him, and certainly in consent- 
ing to her marriage with young Dick. 
And few but Harry himself could 
baulk my Lady in any plan she had 
set her heart upon. He might have 
cursed the day he came to Ruddiford, 
throwing himself, as it proved, into 
the clutches of a young ruffian from 
whom he saw no means of escape, if 
it had not been for the thought of 
Meg. Sweet Meg, — her lips on his, 
her soft hair against his cheek, all 
her young slender beauty resting in 
his arms, the fire of those lovely eyes 
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of hen, which spoke so much that 
she knew not how to say, — the 
minutes with her were worth a man's 
while, even if paid for by months of 
idleness and sufibring. 

After all, this present state of 
things could not last for ever; it 
was past reason to imagine that. 
Many must know that he was here, 
in the hands of young Tilney and 
his Fellowship, llie struggle in the 
steeet must have been seen. That 
Sir William Roden and Mistress 
Margaret knew where he was, he did 
not believe for a moment ; but now, 
surely, the news would drift by some 
means to my Lady, and she would 
undoubtedly see him set free, the 
head of the house, even if he had 
offended her. 

Harry's mind was not one to 
which mistrust came naturally. It 
was part of his pride to put a careless 
confidence in all with whom he had 
to do. And yet a strange uneasiness 
was eating at his heart as he sat 
there, telling himself that if only 
Meg were true to him, — and force 
alone, he swore, could separate their 
lives from each other — then there 
was nothing to be feared from earth 
or heaven. 

The bolts were drawn with a 
sudden grinding, the great rusty key 
screeched in the lock, the enormous 
hinges groaned. Jasper Tilney stalked 
into the room, and Harry lifted his 
head, with a grave and haughty look 
meeting the bold stare of his jailer. 
Jasper came up to the table, leaned 
on it with both hands, and for a 
moment their eyes met like clashing 
swords, without speech. Even then 
Harry Marlowe was detached enough 
bom his own misery to admire the 
young felloVs splendid bearing. 

"Toung — and in love with Meg! 
I might have done the same myself," 
— the thought crossed his brain. 
" Ask what you will,'' said Jasper ; 



then, seeing his prisoner smile, he 
coloured angrily. 

'' I am not used to asking," Harry 
said. "I will tell you something, 
and I will advise. Will you listen t " 
Jasper nodded, then tossed back 
the red locks that tumbled over his 
brow. 

"The Lady Marlowe, my mother, 
with a troop of my people, passed 
along the road there half-an-hour 
since. I signalled from the window. 
Gould I have wrenched your bars 
aside, I might have leaped to the 
church roof, and so climbed down 
and followed her." 

"And broken your Lordship's 
bones. Though I hate you, I should 
be sorry," said Jasper, and smiled, 
but not sweetly. "Your signal,— 
did they answer itl" 

" I saw no reply," Harry said ; 
"but I warn you, Master Tilney, it 
will by some means be discovered 
where I am. My own men are doubt- 
less still at Ruddiford, waiting in 
confusion of mind my Lady's orders. 
There will be a search, and bold as 
you and your Fellowship may be. 
King's Hall will not escape. The 
Queen, too, — remember that she 
waits in the north for the little help 
I may bring, and you are at least 
supposed to be for Lancaster. You 
laugh. Sir 1" 

"I laugh at your ignorance, my 
Lord, at your rashness, too, for what 
is to hinder me from changing your 
lodging t I have dungeons under the 
river, as well as cells in the clouds, 
and if you divert yourself with signal- 
ling from our nest here, why, — or 
there is a shorter way, my Lord, if 
we find ourselves in danger through 
keeping you. But as to your ignor- 
ance, do not believe Queen Margaret 
is waiting for you. Much has hap- 
pened since Christmas morning. 
Without your help, they have fixed 
Duke Richard's head over the gate of 
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York town. The snow and the rain 
and the wind have made a black 
objeot of it by this time." 

Lord Marlowe sprang to his feet^ 
his own affiurs forgotten. '^The 
Duke of York dead!" 

" Ay, and the Queen is marching 
on London. ** 

"And I not there! By heaven, 
Sir, you should have told me this 
before," — and without noticing 
Jasper's mocking laugh, he hurried 
out a dozen eager questions. 

For a few minutes these two men 
of the Bed Rose, the half-hearted and 
the true, talked of WakeEeld, of 
Mortimer's Cross, of the nobles on 
either side, of Queen Margaret's dash- 
ing march and its chances. At last 
Harry stopped, drew a long breath, 
walked up to Jasper Tilney and 
seized him by the arm. As the young 
fellow, starting violently, tried to 
shake him off and snatched at his 
own sword, Harry's grip tightened 
and he cried impatiently: "Shame, 
Sir, shame I You a servant of King 
Henry, and draw on an unarmed man, 
your prisoner t Nay, come, you can- 
not keep me here. Oive me arms and 
a horse, and let me ride after the 
Queen. Send word to my men to 
join me, and — " 

Jasper stared at him fiercely under 
level brows. " Remember, my Lord, 
you are your own prisoner, not mine. 
Promise you know what, and you are 
frea" 

With these words he seemed to 
hurl Harry Marlowe back into the 
slough from which the news of the 
Queen had lifted him. Renounce 
Meg ! That was the condition of 
being free to ride abroad and fight 
loyally. Then it seemed he must rot 
in prison. He measured Jasper with 
his eye, then fiuug himself back into 
the chair from which he had risen. 

" I have no new answer for that^" 
he said. " But — " he thought deeply 



for a minute or two, while Jasper 
watched him. " But as you have the 
best of me, I will offer you this. No 
such promise can I make and live ; 
but set me free from this hole of 
yours, let me ride to Ruddiford, 
speak on urgent aflEurs with my 
mother, take my men and follow the 
Queen. Hark to me. Master Tilney, 
Li return for this courtesy of yours. 
I will not seek to have you punished, 
and furthermore, I will take my oatii 
not to speak with Mistress Roden till 
my return from the wars." He 
lowered his voice, speaking reverently, 
as of some saint "In her grand- 
father's charge," he said, " or in that 
of my mother, she will remain. If 
you choose to put yourself forward 
again among her suitors, you are free 
to do so. You will be answered as 
she and her guardians may will it 
And my mother shall hear from me 
that I have made you this promise." 

While he spoke, Jasper never re* 
moved his blue angry eyes from his 
face. That a prisoner, with every 
mark of suffering and hardship upon 
him, could look so majestically and 
speak so proudly, was not without 
its effect on a nature which had its 
better side. But even with the recog- 
nition of Lord Marlowe's great noble- 
ness flamed up a fury of envious rage, 
and when Harry paused, the young 
man burst into scornful laughter. 

"'Fore God, my Lord Marlowe, 
your insolence is beyond limit," he 
said. " You talk of saving me from 
punishment Who will punish me, 
think you, or my bold Fellowship t 
And you suppose we have done noih- 
ing more than shut up your Lordship 
for sue weeks in a garret, while your 
men sit round the fire at Rudd^rd 
and spend your money in the ale- 
houses 1 Ask the crows on the north 
moon what we have done witii your 
men, and our sweetiiearts how we 
have scattered your money. And by 
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all the Powers of heaven uid hell, 
■hall I thimk you humbly for leave 
to woo my wife? No ! die where you 
are, and well throw your carcass into 
the Buddy, and Mistress Meg shall 
see it from the window whence she 
saw you first, floating down stream." 
So sajring, young Tilney flung him- 
self out of the room. The door 
danged, the bolts screeched into their 
places, and Lord Marlowe was left 
alone with his thoughts, while the 
darkness of night descended. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

Sib Wiluam Roobn received Lady 
Marlowe with much ceremony and 
distinction. Antonio, her forerunner, 
did not find the castle unprepared. 
Dame Elate, who acted as house- 
keeper and by right of age and 
experience ruled over the maids, had 
unlocked cupboards where household 
treasures had been packed away since 
the deaths of John Boden and his 
young wife. During the short time 
they lived at Ruddiford a kind of 
luxury had reigned which was quite 
foreign to Sir William's more simple 
and old-world nature, — embroidered 
hangings, silken cushions stufifed with 
lavender, silver plate, vessels of glass 
powdered or spotted with gold; and 
for my Lady's chamber silk curtains 
and counterpanes, feather-beds, down 
pillows, blankets in plenty and sheets 
of fine linen. Casks of foreign wine 
were broached ; strong ale flowed like 
water for all who came; the larder 
was stocked with meat and poultry 
from the farms and fish from the 
Ruddy. The servants, lazy with long 
idleness, ran hither and thither ; any 
one who shirked work now might 
fear a clout over the head from Dame 
Elate's distafl^ or a shoe thrown after 
him to hurry him on his way. 

And so this second company with 
the Marlowe colours came winding 



over the bridge that February evening, 
but no fair girl's figure leaned from 
the castle window to watch and wel- 
come the entry of Isabel and her son. 
A great shyness and dread had seized 
on Margaret, and she kept herself, so 
long as possible, shut up in her own 
rooms. There was no doubt in her 
mind that Harry must, by letter or 
message, wherever he might be, have 
explained matters to his step-mother ; 
of that there could be no doubt at all, 
with one terrible condition, if he still 
lived. For she could not resist the 
suspicion of foul play which had 
preyed upon her since his sudden 
and strange disappearance. That he 
had changed his mind and forgotten 
her was impossible. When little 
Simon Toste, who visited her by Sir 
William's orders and prescribed drugs 
and potions, (himself without an 
ounce of faith in them), dared to hint 
at this explanation, Meg fell upon 
him and hustled him out of the room, 
calling him in plain words liar and 
slanderer. He went away discomfited, 
but came back the next morning, for 
he loved the girl, and three honest 
hearts, his own, his brother Timothy's, 
and Sir Thomas the Vicar's, were 
well-nigh broken by the sight of her 
misery. 

Yes, Meg told herself, my Lady 
knew all, as well from Harry as from 
her grandfather's letters. She would 
not therefore dream of pursuing the 
old plans, of setting forward the mar- 
riage with her own son. Foolish 
gossips might talk, but surely my 
Lady was noble and kind, else how 
would Harry's father have married 
her 1 So Meg sternly assured herself ; 
yet the misgivings that troubled her 
were at their height when a blast 
of trumpets announced my Lady's 
arrival. Oh, if she and her son would 
but have stayed away in the south, 
and left a poor maid to bear life as 
she could till Lord Marlowe's i*etum ! 
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The first sight of the dreaded 
guests was not aUnning. Sir Wil- 
liam, for his part^ was enchanted with 
my Lady. Splendidly handsome and 
dignified in her black velvet robes, her 
grave stateliness was now and then 
relieved by the bright flash of a smile. 
Richard, in gay colours, the picture 
of youth and gaiety, was a delightful 
object at which all the castle people 
stiured open-mouthed The very sight 
of him was a relief to Meg. He kissed 
her hand and looked up in her face 
with a laugh, as much as to say, 
" Fear nothing from me, sweet sister.** 
My Lady received Meg's reverence 
without much expression of any kind, 
looking upon her gravely, and with 
the slightest lifting of the brows. 
"Is tiiis the face that drove away 
poor Harry's few wits!" might have 
been the thought in her Ladyship's 
mind ; and indeed M^s young love- 
liness had suffered from the mental 
agony of those six weeks. 

The talk at supper was entirely 
between Sir William Roden and Lady 
Marlowe, the rest of the company 
keeping silence, except with their 
eyes. Antonio's never left Margaret, 
except for an occasional glance at 
Isabel, who never once looked towards 
him. Dick's roving glances found a 
pleasant object in the sunny looks and 
fair curls of Alice Tilney, who was 
not afraid to pay him back in the 
same coin. Meg's lowered eyelids 
were lifted for no man. 

After supper Antonio helped his 
old master back to his own room, and 
with low bows left him and Lady 
Marlowe together, their chairs on 
either side of the great chimney. 

"Be not far off, Tony, in case I 
want thee — but no eavesdropping, 
rascal," said Sir William. 

Antonio laughed and went, not so 
quickly but that he heard the old 
man say to my Lady : " A clever 
dog that, a legacy from my son John, 



who brought him, a little lad, from 
Italy, picked him up in the street, 
a beggar foundling. He is of vast 
use to me. I hope he hath in no way 
displeased your Ladyship." 

"Far from it^ Sir William," was 
the grave reply. " I have found him 
very capable and well-mannered." 

Antonio ran down the stairs smiling, 
but for all that his teeth were set on 
edga There was now a burst of talk 
below in the hall, where some of the 
men-at-arms had trooped in and were 
tossing off ale in silver goblets. The 
women were gone. Toung Dick Mar- 
lowe stood whistling, looking on at 
the scene. 

" Here, Italian," he said, as he would 
have called a dog. "Who was that 
pretty lady on Mistress Boden's left 
handl Not a waiting-maid, surel 
She looked well bom. Come, you 
know, — white neck and pink cheeks 
of Nature's painting — no plastering 
there, — ^blue eyes that can laugh back 
at a man and understand without the 
need of words — ehl Who is she 1 " 

"That lady. Sir," Antonio answered, 
"is Mistress Alice Tilney, Mistress 
Boden's companion and friend." 

" Ha ! On my life, she's the pret- 
tiest maid of the twa Well bom, 
theni" 

"Ibere is no older name in the 
Midlands Uian Tilney of King's HalL" 

" I thought as much." 

Dick turned abruptly away, and 
Antonio, after a moment's hesitation, 
slipped up the stws again and turned 
along a gallery which led to one of 
the lower towers, and through this, 
by two doors and a passage in the 
thickness of the wall, out into a 
garden on the southern ramparts of 
the castle. On this garden, bright in 
summer with red roses, when the view 
of the river and meadow and distant 
forest was green and gay, the windows 
of Mistress Margaret's own rooms 
looked down ; but they did not over- 
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look it all^ one part being screened 
frcnn sight by the jutting buttresses 
of the tower. 

Here, on this first night of his 
return, Antonio had a tryst with 
Alice Tilney; and though the even- 
ing was dark and chilly and full of 
creeping mist from the water, he 
knew she would keep it faithfully. 

She was there indeed before him, 
and this time she had no reason to 
complain of his coldness ; the sudden 
flame of passionate excitement with 
which he seized and kissed her was 
something new. 

"Ah, Tonio, but I thought you 
were never coming back!" sighed 
the girl. "What kept you so long 
away I" 

" I had to wait as long as it pleased 
her Ladyship. Do you know, my 
Alice, — " he drew her down, holding 
her fast, on a stone seat under the 
great walls — " do you know that you 
are the loveliest woman here, — lovelier 
than Meg herself K 

"Do you know. Signer, that you 
are the greatest flatterer!" 

Antonio laughed. "It was not I 
that said it. Though I love you well, 
little Alice, I do not care to tell you 
Ues." 

The girl, at first blushing with 
pleasure, began to pout and to push 
him away. " Who said it then I " 

"Master Richard Marlowe, the 
Popinjay. I thought him a fool for 
his pains; but 'tis his way to blurt 
out anything he should keep to him- 
self." 

Alice's ready smile had returned; 
she was not displeased by Dick's 
admiration. "Well," she said, "if 
I am the prettiest woman, — 'tis not 
true, I know, but you should not be 
the one to tell me so— ah, gently, rude 
wretch I " as her lover's caresses became 
a little too eager. "Let me speak. 
If I am the prettiest woman, Master 
Marlowe is the handsomest man. I 



never liked a fair man before, but his 
figure, his dress, his smile, those talk- 
ing eyes of his— ah, Antonio ! " 

"Enough of his praises. Let me 
hear more, and I'll kiss you to death, 
and stick my dagger into him." 

"No, no, you must keep him alive 
for Meg, if she is to have him. If 
only it were I, — I should easily 
choose between him and that crazy 
lord with his long brown visage. 
But, Tonio, she is breaking her heart 
for him. Sometimes I can hardly 
refrain from telling her — " 

" Peace ! — that you dare not do." 

" No ; I should be slain twice over. 
But is that what my Lady means to 
do with Meg, to marry her to this 
worshipful Popinjay 1 What will my 
poor Jasper do I " 

" Ay, and it is what she meant all 
along. Listen, and I'll tell you. It 
was as I guessed; my Lord had a 
fancy to take the prize for himself, 
inst^ of giving it to his brother. 
But now it seems Master Dick will 
win the race after all, — at least, my 
Lady means it, and mind you, Alice, 
my Lady is a greater queen than 
ever Queen Margaret was or will be." 

"Her face frightens me," the girl 
said. "But go on, Tonio; tell me 
about Swanlea and all you did there." 

He laughed queerly. "Another 
time, child ; now listen, and obey me. 
If it pleases Dick Marlowe to praise 
your sweet face, or even to make love 
to you, do not answer him roughly. 
Draw him on, play with him, use idl 
your pretty tricks; I give you full 
leave and licence. Well, why do you 
not answer? 'Tis no unkindness to 
Meg, and I will take care of myself, 
I promise you." 

His instinct, even in the dark, told 
him that Alice was both puzzled 
and ofifended. She was by nature an 
honest girl, and if, for her misfortune, 
she had found him irresistible, it was 
not her way to waste favours on every 
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nutn who admired her. Her brother's 
Fellowship knew tiiat. 

" I do not understand jou," she said 
slowly. " At least, if I do," for he 
laughed, "I must have some reason 
for it Why do you wish me to play 
with this boy's fimcy, you, who say 
you love me! Are these the ways 
you have picked up among the great, 
for they are not those of Ruddiford 
or Song's HalL One love is enough 
for us here, Tonio." 

" Foolish girl," he said, more kindly. 
" Well, 'tis true, I ask you to behave 
as any great lady might, to further 
her own or her family's ends. You 
will not harm yourself ; are you afraid 
of harming the innocent boy, Dick 
Marlowe t" 

Again Alice paused a moment be- 
fore she answereid : " He has a sweet 
countenance, and for worlds I would 
not hurt him. Make me understand 
you, Tonio ; what ends of yours shall 
I further by doing this I " 

Antonio was angry, for the question 
was not easy to answer, and it was 
the first time that Alice, his willing 
slave, had not accepted his commands 
without question. But his clever 
brain did not fail him. " Tis not for 
my sake," he said, "but for Jasper's. 
Maybe you do not know of his last 
exploit!" 

** Few things that Jasper does are 
hidden from me," Alice said and 
sighed. "How can I serve him by 
any commerce with a Marlowe I He 
would be ready to kill both you and 
me if he knew all that we know. 
And if this young man offered me 
his love, without any talk of mar- 
riage, which would be impossible — " 

"I do not know why," Antonio 
muttered, so low that she hardly 
caught the words. " Sweetheart," he 
said aloud, "you take all this too 
seriously. At least, you can see that 
any pasnng fancy which draws away a 
hopeful suitor of Mistress Meg's must 



advantage Jasper. But truly 'twas 
not that I meanti for Jasper has 
oflfended Sir William, and Meg her- 
self likes him not. I meant that a 
friend among the Marlowes would be 
us^ul to him, when he comes to give 
an aocount of their chief he has im- 
prisoned, their men he has hunted 
and slain, their money and goods he 
has taken. What of Lord Marlowe's 
troop, Alice t Two of them, starving 
and wounded, joined us on our jour- 
ney here." 

"It was not Jasper's doing," the 
girl cried. "It was tiiat wicked 
Leonard, who is his evil angeL And 
as to the taking my Lord himself — 
is it you, you, who dare blame Jasper 
for that!" 

Antonio laughed. "Jasper is a 
fool, with his blundering Fellowship. 
He will make the country too hot to 
hold him. My Lady Marlowe is not 
a woman to be played with, and so 
we shall one and all find. Take my 
counsel, make a friend of Dick the 
Popinjay. And now, time's flying, — 
kiss me, pretty sweet, and tell me 
how the days dragged with you 
while I was away. Tell me of poor 
Meg, toa By St. Antony and his 
devils, do you know that she has 
spoilt her beauty with pining for 
MadMarlowet" 

While her Ladyship's new favourite 
was thus amusing himself and enter- 
taining Alice Tilney, she and Sir 
William Eoden were tidking by the 
fireside, with per^t openness on one 
side and the appearance of it on the 
other. Isabel had a talent for suiting 
her talk and manners to her company. 
It seemed to Sir William tiiat she 
was the very woman he had pictured 
to himself his old friend's wife must 
be, and he thought m<»re scorn than 
ever of the warnings the Ruddiford 
busybodies had given him, and plumed 
himself on his wisdom and penetra- 
tion in tmstiug to my Lady. 
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They talked politics a little, not 
going far, but far enough to settle 
Sir William's mind on tiiat score. He 
was sore, — ^more from what she did 
not say than from what she said — 
that to call my Lady a Yorkist was 
to insult her. It appeared to him 
that she respected the traditions of 
her family, and this was enough for 
him. He told his story of Agincourt, 
and she smiled and asked questions 
about King Harry the Fifth and her 
husband in his young days. She 
knew Sir William's family history; 
she admired Buddiford Castle, she 
praised the fine order of his house, 
the richness of his appointments. To 
herself she had wondered how it would 
be possible to pass even a few days in 
this savage hole far from modem 
dvilisation, where the Middle Ages 
still reigned in all their barbarism; 
but she saw that the place was strong 
and could well be held for Edward, 
and she was sincere in thinking that 
her young Bichard would find here 
no mean heritage. 

Thus passed the first quarter of 
an hour of that interview. Sir 
William was at his best, happy and 
mild; his thin old hand stroked his 
white beard peacefully ; his blue 
eyes, cahn, confident, friendly, reposed 
on the still beautiful woman who sat 
upright in the chair opposite to him, 
her clear-cut face young and dis- 
tinguished in the flattering light of 
the fire. Sir William himself had 
half forgotten, as he rambled on of 
old times and of his various posses- 
sions, the serious business that had 
brought my Lady to Buddiford. She 
found it necessary, at last, to begin 
herself the subject of Lord Marlowe's 
strange conduct and disappearance. 

"The old man is in his dotage," 
she said to herself. " Like his kind, 
he can only remember far-away things 
— Agincourt and such — battles fought 
before the world began. Ant<mio 



told me less than the truth of the old 
fool and his folly." Aloud, she made 
formal apology to Sir William for 
what Lord Marlowe had done, and 
explained to him her real wishes, and 
her amazement at finding in how 
strange a manner the embassy had 
&iled. 

"Ah, your Ladyship's ambassador 
lost his head," ihe old man said, 
smiling. "Your son Bichard, — a 
handsome lad he is, truly — should 
have come himself to woo my 
Margaret. She is young, but Lord 
Marlowe was not the first man to be 
conquered by her lovely face. There's 
Jasper Tilney, a wild fellow whose 
estate borders mine, but I sent him 
packing, and the faster that Meg did 
not like him ; she hath her fancies, 
this grandchild of mine." 

" In my view," said Lady Marlowe 
a little drily, " young men and maidens 
should have no say of their own in 
matters of marriage. These things 
must be arranged by the family, for 
tho advantage of aU." 

" Surely, surely, — your Ladyship is 
right — my Meg is a spoilt wench, 
poor little maid. 'Twas altogether a 
misf ortunate thing, that affidr of Lord 
Marlowe. She set her obstinate 
heart upon him. I would, my Lady, 
you had seen it alL There sat my 
Lord — here stood Meg by my 
chair — " 

Isabel waved her hand, smiling, but 
a little impatiently. " Sir William," 
she said, " the excellent Antonio, 
your secretary, did his best to set the 
thing before me." 

" Ah, did he indeed t And he told 
you how at last it was his own doing 
— ^how my Lord, as Tony guessed, was 
torn between a sudden love for Meg 
and loyalty to his mission, and how 
Tony put the words into his mouth, 
as he was asking her hand for his 
brother, Touradf, my Lordt^ 

A curious look came into the 
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Baroness's face ; it was half a sn^e^ 
oorling the lips away from the teeth, 
but the eyes narrowed unpleasantly. 
" He did not tell me,'' she mormured. 
"Master Antonio did that^ and 
why!" 

" Out of pure mischief," the Knight 
said, nodding wisely. " A small frolic 
with a great result, which vexed Tony 
as much as any of us. But after all, 
to my thinking, the thing was done 
without any word from Tony. 'Twas 
love, my Lady, sudden and desperate. 
I was wroth with my poor Meg, and 
spoke sharply to her, but when I 
found that her fine lover had changed 
his mind as quickly as he made it, 
and gone north without a word, I 
was sorry for the maid and scolded 
her no more. For it seemed to me 
that, saving your presence, certain 
gossips were right who had whispered 
to me — but your Ladyship is dis- 
tractedl" 

For Isabel was staring at the fire, 
and instead of listening to his talk, 
was muttering to herself with the 
same unpleasant smile. " So, — 'twas 
part of the truth after all, — and the 
question might have served, — ^not too 
late to punish by and by, — a danger- 
ous path to cross is mine, pretty boy ! " 

Sir William's last words recalled 
her instantly, and with frank face 
and clear eyes she turned to him. 
"All this is past," she said. "Two 
things I have to say to you. First — 
it was your wish, — I understood that 
you had written it in your will — that 
I should have charge of Margaret, 
educate her suitably in my own 
house, protect her from unfitting 
suitors, marry her well. Your own 
life being uncertain, — though I trust 
you may see a venerable age — you 
wished to have a mind at ease as to 
your granddaughter. I am right. 
Sir William t" 

"All that was indeed my wish," 
the old man said. 



"Then I pray yon to understand 
that this foolish busineBS shall be to 
us, — to you and me — as if it had 
never heim. I will accept the charge 
of Margaret, and I will marry her, as 
soon as may be, to the husband I 
chose for her on receiving your first 
letter, my son Richard Marlowe. As 
to my stepson, no woman has yet come 
between him and his Queen. He is 
a strange man, full of quips and turns 
of fancy, no mate for a hit young 
girl, such as your Margaret." 

" So indeed I think," Sir William 
said. " But Margaret, my Lady — " 

" Leave her to me." Isabel smiled 
her brightest. 

"You will not carry her away 
now t Nay, nay, I cannot — " 

"A moment's patience," she said. 
" I had a second thing to say. I am 
plagued with a doubt whether Lord 
Marlowe ever reached the Queen. 
Not a word have I had from him 
since he left Swanlea. I find that his 
men, having left Ruddiford by his 
orders to follow him north, never 
found him, but wandered on the 
moors, were attacked by outlaws, — 
as I suppose— robbed, killed, scattered. 
Two of them, by happy chance, met 
me on my way. Now, Sir William, 
by your leave, I will stay a while at 
Ruddiford. We will marry Richard 
and Margaret, and we will search 
every hole and comer in this wild 
country of yours to find my Lord 
Marlowe. For, though I may be 
displeased with him, I cannot allow 
my husband's son, the head of our 
house, to disappear like an unknown 
man." 

"Surely not," Sir William cried, 
his pale old cheeks turning red. " This 
that you tell me is strange, and very 
terrible. Why, Meg feared as much. 
Who can have done this ? There are 
wild fellows abroad. But no — he is 
bad enough, but he would not dare — 
whnre are these two men I" He 
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started from his ohair and shouted — 
" Tony, Tony, rasoal, where art thou t " 
whOe her Ltdyship sat still and smiled. 

CHAPTER IX, 

It appeared that the finding of 
Harry, or at least the gaining some 
news of him, filled Lady Marlowe's 
thoughts much more than the imme- 
diate marriage of her own son. Her 
eagerness and anxiety mystified An- 
tonio not a little, for he foimd it 
hard to give her Ladyship credit for 
loving hot* eccentric and troublesome 
stepson. Yet, if she cared not at all 
what became of him, why should she 
have turned Buddiford upside down 
in the attempt to trace his path on 
that fateful Christmas Day t 

Sir William Boden, at least, found 
her behaviour all that he would have 
expected from the loyal wife of an 
elder Harry Marlowe. He was at 
her service in every way. Parties of 
his own men and hers were sent out 
to patrol the north road for many 
miles. All that they found was the 
place where the bodies of Lord Mar- 
lowe's slain men had been buried by 
the country people. They searched 
ihe scattered farms, the wretched 
hovek by the way-side; they ques- 
tioned the villagers with threats of 
punishment, here and there beating 
men till they remembered seeing a 
solitary traveller on foot struggling 
across the moor in the snow. To 
the question "Whither went he!" 
they pointed vaguely northward, ever 
northward, and it was a fair chance 
tiiat the impatient men-at-arms, after 
a weary ride that way, would come 
storming back over the feUs and for 
all reward beat the poor hinds again. 
After that their memories &iled 
tiiem, and enquiries were met with 
obstinate silence and ignorance, more 
honest than the men were ready to 
believe. They searched the open 



moor, now purple and brown, boggy 
and wet with all the life of coming 
spring. Several of them were nearly 
lost in these bogs, which had swal- 
lowed men and horses before now. 
After searching the caves and rocky 
shelters, the scattered fir-groves, the 
acres of heather and gorse and ling, 
they returned at last to the castle, 
saying that without a doubt, unless 
he had gone away so fast as to out- 
strip his men entirely, which seemed 
impossible, some of those deep bogs 
held Lord Marlowe in their black 
depths, where only the Judgment 
Day would find him. 

His own two men, who joined in 
the search, thought rather that he 
had been overtaken and killed by 
the same band of outlaws who had 
attacked thent They themselves fol- 
lowed the road in fear and trembling, 
expecting to meet those old enemies 
again, whose very existence was a 
mystery. Jasper Tilney's Fellowship 
kept their secrets well ; the fray had 
been seen by no man ; and there 
seemed no exact evidence to connect 
them with this last crime, committed 
while Ruddiford sat still on Christ- 
mas Day, lazily carousing. If Sir 
William and his people had any 
suspicion of them, nothing confirmed 
it; in all the castle only Alice and 
Antonio knew. Some of the Ruddi- 
ford men, despising these fellows from 
the south, said among themselves that 
there existed no large known band of 
robbers so near the north of the 
town, and suspected that Lord Mar- 
lowe's troop, left without a leader, 
had quarrelled and fought among 
themselves for the treasure they were ' 
known to be carrying ; that the 
strongest had won, and the two 
cowards now at Ruddiford had run 
away. This was strongly the opinion 
of Black Andrew, Sir William's 
boldest follower, whose visit to Swan- 
lea had filled him with scorn of the 
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loxury and greedineBS and unmanly 
tricks of her Ladyship's household. 
He went so far as to suggest that 
Lord Marlowe had been overtaken 
and murdered by his own men. If 
Blaok Andrew had had his way, the 
two poor wretches who escaped would 
have cooled their heels in the dungeon 
by way of refreshing their memories. 
Luckily for them their mistress did 
not suspect them. She had them 
kindly treated and weU fed. Perhaps 
she foresaw a time when an extra 
couple of strong followers might be 
useful to her. 

During the fruitless search for 
Harry, the person most interested of 
all kept herself silent in the back- 
ground. She heard of all that passed 
but seemed to notice little. Margaret 
had grown older by ten years at 
least in those six weeks of deepening 
mystery and terror ; and this not so 
much in looks, — for to eyes with 
understanding there was but a new 
charm added to the beautiful child's 
face — but in mind and in bearing. 
The girl was very stately, and her 
native pride had deepened into a cold 
reserve with every one about her. 
Sir William felt it least, for she was 
seldom alone with him now, and 
Lady Marlowe's presence distracted 
and occupied him. As regarded her, 
there was no fault to be found with 
Meg ; she did all that was necessary, 
with Alice and her young maids, in 
the way of dutiful attendance on her 
Ladyship. Sir William's conscience 
plagued him a little now and then, 
and occasionally Meg met a glance 
that was wistful ; but in these days 
Isabel's opposite influence was always 
there, convincing him that her ar- 
rangements were the only ones right 
and necessary. 

Meg confided in no one. Old 
Dame Kate, occupied morning, noon, 
and night with cares of housekeeping, 
had now no time to watch her nurs- 



ling. The bent old body could scarce 
bear the burden of fatigue; if she 
sat down, in a moment she was 
nodding and tumbling off her chair ; 
the lively spirit was blocked by beef 
and mutton, drowned in canary and 
strong ale. Lent was coming on, too, 
and the supply of fish for such a 
household was a new anxiety to be 
faced by Dame Kate. As to the 
imminence of a wedding feast^ no 
one dared to speak plainly <^ sUch a 
thing in her ears. She would not 
look forward ; the twelve hours tiiat 
were passing were quite enough for 
her. 

Some barrier, — Alice knew what it 
was better than Meg — stood between 
the companions, the two young girls, 
once such loving friends together. 
The chill had begun when Jaspw 
Tilney made his formal offer of mar- 
riage, 80 flatly refused; and now, 
for a few months past, certain signs 
of a secret intimacy between Alice 
and Secretary Antonio had oflbnded 
Mistress Margaret^ she hardly knew 
why. Saying nothing, she had with- 
drawn herself a little more from 
Alice who, not untrue to her in 
heart, dared not now venture a word 
of sympathy. 

In Ruddiford generally, among all 
the better sort of people, Margaret 
would have found faithful service 
enough. The Christmas love-adven- 
ture, much discussed by the gossips, 
met with different opinions in the 
town ; there were Uiose who con- 
demned Lord Marlowe as mad or 
bad or both, and called Mistress Meg 
a naughty wench who deserved a 
whipping; there were others who 
delighted in the romance of it^ 
admiring the boldness of the knight^ 
the devotion of the lady. Between 
these parties stood the three worthies 
who had done their best to check 
that in&tuation by which Sir William 
had thrown his grandchild and 
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Bnddiford into the hands of the 
Harlowes. 

In these days Sir Thomas Pye the 
Vicar, and the two Masters Teste, 
were often to be seen pacing up the 
street to the north gate of the 
casUe, where no question was ever 
made about admitting them. He 
and they had long forgotten Sir 
William's hasty violence, which had 
driven them forth in the autumn so 
opprobriously. They had taken their 
old respected place again, though 
experience had made them cautious 
about giving their true opinion of 
the whole Marlowe family, especially 
now that the Baroness and her train 
might almost be said to hold the 
eastle. They were careful of in- 
truding on her and Sir William, — 
the lawyer and the apothecary, at 
least; for the reverend Vicar, as 
chaplain, took freely his right of 
going and ccnning as he pleased, and 
young Richard had his fill of laughing 
at tixe tall, solemn man who turned 
a pale visage upon him so threaten- 
ingly. 

Tlie three worthies were never 
tired of reminding themselves, not to 
mention the bystanders, that they 
were the legally appointed executors 
of Sir William's will, and possibly, 
probably, the only surviving ones. 
They made the most, to themselves 
and others, of the right this office 
gave them to keep a guardian eye on 
Mistress Margaret. It was all very 
well that the personal charge of her, 
in tiiat same will, had been given to 
Isabel Lady Marlowe. They had not 
l(Mrgotten tiiat her Ladyship was also 
requested to take counsel with them 
as to the disposing of Margaret. 
And for fear that anything should 
now be done without their knowledge, 
they haunted the castle persistently. 
If the old master cared not to receive 
them, they were sure of a smile 
when tiiey crossed tiie threshold of 
No. 637. — ^voL. xa 



Meg's own rooms. She knew they 
loved her. She said no more to them 
than to any other, but she even 
forgave Simon Teste his hard words 
of Harry, though not till the little 
Doctor's heart had been saddened by 
her marked coldness to him and 
courteous attention to his brother and 
the Vicar. 

One of Lady Marlowe's fashions, 
which gave much discontent to the 
Buddiford household, was that of 
walking about unannounced and un- 
attended, so that no one was sure of 
escaping her observation. At certain 
times she was ceremonious enough, 
and any failure of duty in waiting 
upon her was sure to meet with sharp 
reproof ; but there were hours when 
she roamed here and there, finding 
her way through the ancient passages 
of the castle, climbing the towers, 
pacing the ramparts, opening doors 
without warning, her light, swift 
steps and the rustle of her gown 
hardly heard before she was there 
in presence with bright cold eyes 
considering any group on which she 
intruded. And her self-confidence 
so completely justified her curiosity, 
that it was not her Ladyship's se^, 
but the men and women who suffered 
under these visits, who seemed out of 
place. 

Thus, one day, she mounted alone 
to the tower where Margaret's rooms 
were, lifted the latch and entered the 
largest room, where Meg and her 
maidens had their embroidery frames, 
and were now working a rich altar- 
cloth for the church at Ruddiford. 
Flowers in the garden of Paradise, 
golden angels with peacock wings 
swinging censers before the throned 
Lamb with fleece all curls of silver, — 
all these were growing and glowing 
in the room, into which the low 
February sun shone through narrow 
windows softly. Four young girls, 
Meg's waiting-maids, were working 
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at the frames, and Meg herself was 
standing in a deep window where the 
light was strongest^ her face gravely 
bent over two d^eins of silk that sh^ 
was matching together. 

This was all very well and as a 
lady's room should be. Bat on a 
high-backed settle between the fire- 
place and the window, there sat three 
men in black, a tall man in the 
middle, a short man on each side of 
him; the three worthy executors, 
paying a visit to Mistress Meg and 
watching the progress of the em- 
broidery. Lady Marlowe was not 
precisely surprised to see them there, 
for she had heard men's voices before 
she opened the door. 

All in the room stood up and 
saluted her as she entered, while Meg 
came forward and gravely handed 
her to a chair. Her Ladyship looked 
round smiling, but with a somewhat 
quizzical expression. 

'' Your suite, pretty mistress t " she 
said softly and playfully. 

Meg flushed a little. The four 
rustic girls in their white caps and 
aprons, the three quaint men, one 
more ugly and glum than another, 
only the good Vicar with any know- 
ledge of the world, and he looking on 
Lady Marlowe as first cousin to the 
Devil, — the situation was curious, to 
say the least of it. 

Meg waved her hand towards the 
three. " Nay, my friends and guests. 
Madam," she said. "At least yon 
know our honoured Vicar, Sir Thomas 
Pye." 

"Ah, doubtless! Tou, Sir, with 
these good men, share with me and, 
I hope, with my son, Sir William's 
most intimate confidence." 

The three faces cleared. At any 
rate, her Ladyship was not insolent ; 
on the contrary, her manner and 
words were gracious. Then outspoke 
Sir Thomas, advancing, while his 
humbler colleagues remained in the 



shadow of the settle. " I hope, my 
Lady, tiiat we may all be equally 
worthy of my good patron's trust." 

Her Ladyship took the aspiration 
well. "Sir," she said, "I make no 
manner of doubt of it." 

For a moment the Vicar considered 
her doubtfully. Then he turned his 
eyes on Margaret, who stood by Lady 
Marlowe very silently with eyes cast 
down; but he could not read at all 
what was in her mind. Since she 
learned that Harry had been lost 
sight of, and tiiat his motiier had 
never heard, from himself of the 
wonderful event of Christmas Eve, 
Meg had been more silent than ever. 
It was impossible for any one to touch 
on tiiat subject with her; no one 
knew what thoughts, what resolves, 
might be in her mind now. It 
seemed as if her grandi^ther shrank 
from talking wi^ her, and Lady 
Marlowe had not yet made for herself 
an opportunity of speaking face to 
face with her. Not till now, indeed, 
had she shown signs of interest in 
any of Meg's doings. 

The sight of the woman in Meg's 
own room was very unwelcome to Sir 
lliomas Fye. He considered how he 
could help the dear maiden by making 
the time pass pleasantly. "Wltii a 
stride towards Uie table he stooped 
over the nearest frame, twisted his 
head on his long thin neck with an 
attempt at a smile, and pointed with 
a skinny finger to the nearest angel's 
glowing wings. " Your Ladyship 
should notice this fine piece of work," 
he said. 

Lady Marlowe glanced carelessly 
that way. "I care not much fc»* 
needlework," she said coldly. "In 
times of peace, 'tis fit for fools whose 
brains lodge in their fingers. In 
time of war, such as we now have, 
'tis to be despised altogether. Women 
should learn to gird on men's swords, 
to bind their wounds, to make pillows 
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for their sick heads and herb drinks 
for fevered throats. Who knows 
how soon the war may roll this way t 
niere may be fighting in the little 
streets of Rnddiford; of what use, 
then, Sir Yicar, will be all your 
silken embroideries 1 " 

The priest drew himself to his full 
height The four girls whose labour 
was thus contemned looked up with 
disappointed eyes. Margaret found 
herself suddenly compelled to turn, to 
look Lady Marlowe in the face. 
Something in her ringing tones had 
brought with extraordinary vividness 
the thought of Harry. Truly, yes, if 
he lay wounded here, those rich silks 
and glorious pictures might soon be 
rolled up for him to lie upon. 

"This work that your Ladyship 
despises," said Sir Thomas, " is not for 
the service of man. It is for the high 
altar in our old church that Mistress 
Margaret and her maidens are — " 

" Sir Vicar, I am not a heathen," 
Lady Marlowe interrupted with her 
strange smile. ** But needlework has 
little to do with religion, it seems to 
me, and I repeat to you, in times like 
these, my tiioughts are too fuU of 
serious matters to notice it at all. 
Tis good of its kind, I can see." She 
stretched out her hand suddenly, and 
the long fingers caught Margaret's. 
"I would speak with you alone, 
child," she said, in that clear voice 
which men obeyed like a trumpet- 
caU. 

The girls fled first at a glance from 
Margaret. The three worthies made 
tiieir bows, sped on their way by her 
smile tiiat seemed to ask their paurdon. 
Lady Marlowe not condescending to 
notice their going at alL They 
hurried down the tower stairs and 
across the court as if the Devil was 
driving them, with some lack of dig- 
nity, and it was not till they were 
safe in the street that Timothy Teste 
q>oke first, trembling. " I fear," he 



said, "I fear to leave Mistress Meg 
with that woman. Mark my words, 
she is a wicked woman." 

The Vicar crossed himself. " The 
woman despises the seemly worship of 
Ood," he said. " I have heard of such ; 
they tell me tiiat in France and Italy 
there are many such. May the Holy 
Trinity bless the child! May the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Mar- 
garet, Virgin and Martyr, guard and 
keep watch over her ! " 

"Have no fear, brother Timothy 
and Sir Thomas, they surely will," 
said little Simon, cheerfully. "And 
wickedness will not have its way with 
our sweet Lady Meg; she can be as 
bold and fiery as her worshipful 
grandfather. She will drive out the 
Devil as she drove out me, one day 
when I vexed her. I can tell you, 
friends, 'twas a word and a blow." 

Hie other two laughed, in spite of 
their anxiety. 

When Lady Marlowe was left alone 
with Margaret, she pointed to a stool 
beside her and told the girl to sit 
there. Turning to face her, she laid 
her two hands on her shoulders, and 
murmuring, "Look at me, child," 
gazed long into the lovely, clouded 
eyes that were half unwillingly lifted 
to hers. As she looked, the smile 
about her mouth grew a little broader, 
but there was a line in her forehead, 
a slight raising of the brows, which 
quite took away any sweetness there 
might have been in the smile. Meg's 
thoughts were confused under this 
strange inspection. What did Lady 
Marlowe mean, what did she want 
with her t No one had dared yet say 
a word to Meg of the Popinjay's pre- 
tensions, and from the bo/s own looks 
she did not fear him. The thought 
of him did not even cross her mind 
at this moment ; it was Harry, Harry, 
for whom her tired eyes and sad 
young mouth were crying and mourn- 
ing. Would Lady Marlowe speak of 
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Harry t And behold, she did — for 
what elae ooald she meant 

" So, pretty one, jon would be my 
daugfater,** she said under her breath ; 
and Meg bloshed sweetly, while her 
eyes softened and felL " Nay, there 
is nothing to make you shame-faoed," 
Lady Marlowe went on. '' The thing 
was no fault of yours. That face of 
yours, sweet Meg, — ^when I look at it 
weU, I see beauty for which a man 
might well risk his honour, if not his 
salvation. You little country maid, 
you are a morsel for a prince, much 
more for a baron, who seldom has 
the wit to choose so rightly. There, 
I like your pride,** as M^ turned her 
face away and tried to rise. "Be 
still, child. Now speak to me from 
that foolish heart of yours. Are you 
the only person, do you think, who is 
fretting for Lord Marlowe I" 

It seemed as if the ice melted from 
Meg's whole nature suddenly. She 
lifted both hands, then laid them on 
Lady Marlowe's knees, and bowed her 
head upon them for a moment. Then 
she looked up and spoke, first laugh- 
ing, then witii quick tears and sobs 
that broke into her speech. "Nay, 
Madam, indeed, I know, I know how 
you are searching for him. Oh, I 
thank you for sufforing me to speak. 
I thought, I knew, that you, his 
mother of whom he talked to me, 
must feel kindly for me. Tou must 
understand all, — though he could 
never tell you — ^but where is het 
Por Qod's sake. Madam, tell me 
where he is, or my heart will break." 

"Child, do I knowT' Lady Mar- 
lowe said quickly. " He went, it 
seems, to join the one he loves best, — 
yes, best in the world, Meg — anoUier 
Margaret. That did not surprise me, 
— ^we know his Lordship — though in- 
deed a few hours seemed hardly long 
enough, even for him, and now I 
wonder still more. But if I thought 
he had joined the Queen, I should have 



no uneasiness. It is the fate of his 
men tiiat distracts me, and alarms me 
for his own. How could he have 
gone so far alone, on f oot» in the 
snow !" 

" Yes, 'tU true." 

Meg was calm now. She sat very 
still, looking up at Harry's step- 
mother. What was in Lady Mar- 
lowe's mindt She gased straight 
before her wiUi lips parted, eyes wide 
qpen, yet seeming at the moment to 
see nothing. What viaons of danger 
and death were floating before hert 
Presently Meg recalled her with a 
word, and life leapt back into the 
woman's eyes like an agile beast of 
prey. 

"I thought," the girl began, 
"sometimes I think still, that my 
Lord never left Ruddiford. At Um 
time I knew it was false, that story 
of his going." 

"Are you mad, girlt What do 
you mean I " The words flashed out 
like a sword from its sheath, bat 
neither from voice nor eyes did Meg 
shrink. 

It was the first time, sinoe 
Antonio's news of Harry's departure 
struck her down, tiiat she had pat 
that extraordinary impressicm into 
words. "It is false! He is not 
gone!" she had cried then, and her 
grandfatiier, he and Antonio, had 
looked on her with pity; but in 
Antonio's eyes there was something 
else than pity, and she had never 
since borne to look upon him or qteak 
to him as <^ old. 

"TeU me why you say tiiis, and 
instantly. What befeU him, if he did 
not leave Ruddif(»dl Who knows 
the truth!" Lady Marlowe demanded 
sternly. 

Meg, with paling dieeks and 
darkening eyes, told her all she re- 
membered 0^ that fatal Christmas 
Day, and my Lady listened with an 
intensity that lost no |^oe or tone. 
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▲t kit she smiled and shook her 
hetd. " The young Italian," she said» 
"what motive had he for any fool 
play, hOb whose monkey toick, as Sir 
"^Uiam tells me, poshed my stepson 
over Uie line of honour I Ha! does 
he dare, perchance, — ^bat why that 
trick t If the creature, unworthy to 
lick the dust before you, dares to love 
you, Margaret^ why then — " 

"Tis all a mystery," Meg said. 
" But indeed afterwards, he hated my 
Lord — ^I saw it, Madam, as I tell you, 
in his eyes." 

" And you did not accuse him t " 

"I lost my senses, — I knew 
nothings — and then it seemed an 
unreasoning fancy. And my grand- 
father loves Antonio, — and we played 
together for so long — " 

"Ah! Too long, I doubt," Lady 
Marlowe, said, "too long for the 
Italian. You never gave him hope, 
you never — " 

She broke ofl^ warned by the 
indignant flash in the girl's eyes. 

"You know, Madam, who he is," 
Meg said coldly. "But I may be 
slandering him. He may know no 
more than he says. I cannot tell." 

"We will make sure," said Lady 
Marlowe, very low. 

Leaning back in her chair, she let 
her eyes rest with a kind of pleasure 
on Meg's beautiful head, now bent 
thoughtfully. None of the girl's 
attractiveness was lost upon her. 
She was quite clever enough to 
appreciate the dignity and pure 
goodness which niade so large a 
part of it. 

"Margaret," Isabel said, with a 
curious, deep ring in her voice, "is 
it your belief that Harry Marlowe 
is dead, — done to death, perhaps, by 
tiie jealousy of this Italian t" 

"No; I do not think he is dead. 
If he were dead, he would show 
himself to me in a vision." 

"The crystal might tell us; it 



should, if I were at home," her Lady- 
ship murmured. " Listen, Margaret." 
She laid one hand on Meg's head, and 
with the other raised her chin. "Your 
grandfather gives me charge of you," 
she said, in her quietest, most earnest 
way. "And I have a demand to 
make of you, — a simple one, truly, 
and I honour you by making it, but 
I would rather rule by love than fear, 
my beautiful child. I demand your 
entire trust and oonfidence; I ask 
your true and honest help in all my 
doings. First, my Lonl Marlowe 
must be found or his fate known, 
and with that end you must spare 
no one. Neither fear nor favour nor 
ancient friendship nor pity must let 
you interfere between my designs and 
me. You agree, Margaret t You 
place yourself in my hands t You 
are as my daughter would be, if I 
had the good fortune to possess one 
like yout" 

" I am in your hands," Meg said ; 
but Isabel's quick instinct knew that 
a doubt still lay behind. " You have 
a condition I" she said. "Speak to 
me without fear." 

The red blood surged up again into 
Meg's cheeks; she took Lady Mar- 
lowe's hand and touched it softly 
with her lips, and looked up into 
the resolute face that smiled upon 
her. "Your object is mine," she 
said. "Find him, — give him back 
to me, — I am yours for ever." 

"Foolish child," Lady Marlowe 
said under her breath; and she 
added aloud : " If we fail, Meg, if 
death has him, or forgetfulness, — «h, 
you know little of life, you babe of 
sixteen years — then still you are 
mine, your future is mine. You 
trust me, Meg, and follow my lead- 
ing 1 You are loyal, and believe no 
lies of me t I may reckon on you as 
a true and loving daughter 1 " 

"I am your true and loving 
daughter," was Margaret's answer. 
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"Give me Lord Marlowe, — and if 
he 18 dead, give him to me still — 
and if he hai forgotten, no othw 
man shall speak of love and marriage 
to me. Bat I know that cannot be,'* 
and she laughed. 

" Those eyes, that month, tiiat hair, 
might draw a dead man out of his 
grave," Isabel mattered, half to her- 
self. " Well, child, my word apon it, 
yon shall nmrry none bat my Lord 
Marlowe. We will speak together 
again; say nothing of this talk of oars." 

She too laa^ed, and stooping, 
kissed Meg apon the forehead and 
the eyelidfl^ then rose qoiokly and 
left her, forbidding her to follow. 

As she swept throagh the galleries, 
there were no ears in the thick walls 
to catch what she said, and laddly, 
for she talked to herself all the way. 
"Harry, Richard, — Richard, Harry 



— (me Lord Marlowe is as good as 
another, and better still — ^if I can 
only be sure ! Ah, my little Antonio, 
we shall see what yoa have to say 
to me." 

Passing the onbrasore of a window, 
she stepped into it and looked oat <m 
the broad rampart below. l%e san 
was shining on two flgares ; a man's 
arm was roand a woman's waist ; her 
fair head lay against his bri^t green 
shoalder. The many colours of his 
smartly-cat garments, the golden hair 
that carled on his neck, — all, thoagh 
his face was tamed away, betrayed 
yoang Richard Marlowe. 

"Fool!" said her Ladyship, and 
stamped her foot, bat went on her 
way laughing. 

When she reached her own i^fMtrt- 
ments, "Send for Master Antonio," 
was the order that she gave. 



(To be eoniinued.) 
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Ths sun was nearly gone from the 
desolate city. Patches of stagnant 
water, catching the level rays, glistened 
here and there like foil on the poison- 
ous greenness of the hollow. Other 
patches, grey in the shadow or golden- 
brown in the light, were resolved by 
a field-glass into ruinous structures 
standing in deep marsh. A tethered 
horse, grazing on the rim of the slough, 
the faint tinkling of goat-bells, and 
three black tents near a pine-log 
shelter were the only witnesses to 
human life on the holiest site of 
Lyda. 

With the certainty of swampy 
ground ahead we had to dismount; 
for the Anatolian horse, whether from 
heredity or from some bitter personal 
experience of bogland, will fall into a 
paroxysm of terror at the sight of 
water in his path; and I have seen 
the most battered pack-jade rear 
and prance like Job's war-horse rather 
than pass a six-inch gutter. So 
a-foot we went down to see Patara. 
These cumbered sites of dead cities 
may refresh the soul, but certainly 
they vex the body. The curse of lost 
Paradise seems to brood on them, 
bidding the longest thorns and the 
stoutest thistles grow and multiply 
between their stones. Snakes and 
scorpions wait for the unwary hand 
in every cranny, and all blocks seem 
to have fallen edge uppermost or to 
be ready to turn under a hasty foot. 

Patara was not to be ventured 
upon without the opportune leading 
of a Yuruk herd-boy; for that part 
of it in the thickest of the cane- 
brake, where once must have been 
a sea-pool and harbour, seemed im- 



penetrable. A fortress of the By- 
zantine age has been the last per- 
manent habitation of men ; and along 
the broken crenellations of its walls 
we had to follow clumsily the soft-shod 
feet of the guide. It was no holiday 
ramble. The wall was a mere arHe 
between inky depths on the left and 
a slimy jungle on the right; it was 
often broken and always unsafe, 
and over its rottenest parts a passage 
had to be forced through clumps of 
rank vegetation. Our slow progress 
was marked by the splashing of loose 
stones into the pool and the scurrying 
of its myriad gruesome tenants, and 
ere we had struggled out to dry land, 
near the sand-choked ruin of the 
Roman theatre, it was high time to 
cast about for shelter. 

Far down the marsh a goat-herd's 
cry sounded faintly as he drove his 
flock to the higher ground, amid a 
responsive jangle of gathering bells; 
and loud in our ears sang the first 
mosquitoes of sundown. Of a sum- 
mer night what pests must rise 
from that rotting slough! Even on 
the heights above a camp would 
be intolerable. But in Uiis chill 
April weather one might pass the 
dark there well enough, and so we 
set our faces towards the pine-log 
shelter and the three black booths. 
Finding the first full of dung, where- 
in fleas and ticks unnumbered lay in 
ambush, we sent a Greek servant 
ahead to parley with the Yuruk tent- 
dwellers. This was a tactical mistake. 
Hospitality, even in the East, is more 
often enforced by public opinion than 
offered out of the fulness of the heart. 
Meet your possible host half way 
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thereiortf and withoat that hesi- 
tancy which the polite code of 
the West presorib(M, and place 
joorself within the sphere of his 
tribal conscience, identifying yourself 
with his dwelling or his kin ; toach 
his beard, his knees, his head, his salt, 
his tent-rope. For all nomads are 
encased in tribal selfishness, and of 
nomads the closest of fist are those 
who, like Toroks, wander nnder the 
shadow of a Qovemment wholly ex- 
ternal to them, which takes of every- 
thing and give nothing in exchange. 
What do the tent<[weUers want with 
the apparatus of official Ottoman 
civilisation, with the police, only seen 
at the heels of the publican, wiUi the 
local Mdirie^ only entered at the heels 
of the police, with the new roads 
or the spidery bridges, which their 
sagacious asses wisely avoid t All 
these things they curse in the same 
breath with the provinces of Yemen 
and Hasa to which their sons are 
spirited as conscripts. Where a 
Government is to be kept as far as 
may be from sight and knowledge of 
the tribal possessions, no nearer shall 
the casual stranger come, — a tax- 
gatherer as likely as not, or a spy 
of the local assessor, — who knows! 
Among such jealous folk a party 
like ours was likely to fare ill 
enough if it waited for an invitation ; 
for we were not strange enough in 
gait or guise to rouse that curiosity 
which overmasters suspicion. 

The Greek came back to say we 
had found bad men, and had best 
ride back to the port, night though 
it was. But we had no mind to ride 
jaded beasts for four moonless hours 
over an execrable path; and the 
Yuruks looked honest folk enough. 
So we did at last what we should 
have done at first, walked straightway 
into the largest tent and sat us down 
by the ashes of its fire. No one 
showed surprise. We were within 



our social right by the code, and Uie 
owner had no choice but to follow 
and speak the customary words of 
welcome. But suspici<m evidently 
clouded his simple mind, and we had 
still to go tim>ugh that exasperating 
Ollendorfian dialogue, which in one 
language or other must be h^ 
wherever men have been taught by 
long and bitter experience to conceal 
their wealth. 

"Have you barley for our beasts! " 

" We have no barley." 

''But we give m<mey.'' (Chins 
jerk and tongues click.) ''Well 
have you chopped straw!" 

" Iliere is none." 

"Good!— nor eggs!" 

" We have no eggs " (suggesting 
abundance in the next camp). 

" Nor mUk ! " 

"ToKlay, none." 

"Nor butter, nor bread, nor any- 
thing!" 

"Nor anything!" 

" Ah, and these fowls, they lay no 

*'Ai I they lay, God be praised ! " 
"And those nanny-goats, they 
make no milk!" 

" WoUah / They make milk." 
"Then here, by the will of God, 
we stay. Quick ! barley, milk, eggs ! 
We stay." 

And in nine cases out of ten all 
your simple wants will be supplied 
in the end ; and alUiough you refuse 
the inevitable prayer for those reju- 
venating philtres of which all Franks 
are understood to hold the secret 
you will part in the dawn the best 
of friends from the unwilling host of 
the evening befOTe. 

Should an Eastern anywhere de- 
part from this indifferent reserve and 
meet you on your half of the way, 
put it not down to his proverbial 
hospitality, but suspect some particu- 
lar motive of self-interest. A few 
years ago oortain official assessors of 
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lands tor taxation, working their way 
through the Tillages on the left hank of 
tlie Nile, suddenly found the obstruc- 
tion that had embittered their earlier 
progress yield to a spirit of sponta- 
neous welccnne. Sheikhs and notables 
eame forth to greet them. The best 
of the Tilli^ was at their serrioe, 
and the fullest revelation was made 
of the wealth of the community, and 
especially the high value of its lands. 
Meanwhile a second Ck)mmission, 
advancing pari pastu on the contrary 
bank, was equally surprised by a 
change in the peasants' demeanour. 
Its business was to purchase lands 
for a State-railway, and lo, here was 
field after field which it seemed was 
worth hardly an old song. So the two 
Commissions worked apace up both 
banks for a day or two; then came 
weeping and wailing right and left» 
and ahead obstruction more dogged 
than ever. For in a fatal moment 
the Assessors had been mistaken for 
the Railway Surveyors, the SurveycMrs 
for the Assessors ! 

With us, however, all went well 
enough. Neither our clothes nor, 
truth to tell, our halting speech, 
were such as were used by any 
publican that the old Turuk had ever 
seen. So pine logs were heaped on 
the embers, tobacco-boxes offered and 
accepted, buttermilk and unleavened 
dampers brought in by the wrinkled 
dame. The patriarch unbosomed his 
griefs as is the habit of his kind, — 
how he had broken up and sowed a 
bit of Neman's Land, and promptly 
found it assessed as a field under 
irrigation, — how his last plough-ox 
had been taken to discharge a debt 
not half its value, and his son, the 
support of his age, was gone to the 
Yemen, — never to return. Wallah f 
He knew this Government I The tale 
sounded pathetic to Western ears and 
we tried awkwardly to sympathise 
with the old man; but we had no 



hdp from the Greek, reassured by 
this time. Knowing how lightly such 
woes weigh on these bird-like wan- 
derers who are here to-day, dispersed 
to-morrow, and fatalist always above 
settled folk, he chimed in with ribald 
pleasantries savouring of the gafEs 
of Galata, to the incontinent delight 
of the patriarch and his son, little 
familiar with urban wits. 

His indecencies, but half under- 
stood, seemed no affair of mine, and 
silently thankful to be discharged 
from the talk, I ceased to regard it. 
The night had fallen luminous though 
as yet without moon, and profoundly 
still, as night can be in its first hours 
on a Levantine shore. Not a needle 
stirred on the pine fronds ; only the 
flat note of a bell came up now and 
again from the fold as a beast rose 
to its feet or lay down. In the 
pauses of the talk one might hear the 
faint intermittent murmur of stones, 
trees, and earth, respiring the heat 
of the day past. And whenever, to 
the relief of unaccustomed eyes, the 
smoky fire died down, a flying column 
of mosquitoes would sail in by the 
door, to dispute our persons with the 
fleas. 

These tent-dwellers seemed lighter 
of heart than the men of town and 
village, merrier perhaps for having 
less between them and the sky. 
lliere is this to be said for tent-life 
in a warm clime, — ^it exhilarates, like 
the casting off of clothing ; and per- 
haps that is why civilised men of 
other climes have so much hankering 
for a trial of it, despite its insecurity 
and its plague of blowing dust, and 
the noonday heat and the cold in the 
dawn. But the canvas booth is not 
meant for house-dwellers who must 
carry with them much furniture and 
many scattered possessions and sit 
high and stand upright. For it 
should be low to cheat the wind, and 
empty of all that may gather dust, a 
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mere oftnvM borrow, just tnoh a dielter 
from draught and sun and dew aa 
suits the exceeding simplicity and 
poverty of thought of nomad peoples 
in whom want of occupation and 
variety in life leaves no void to be 
filled by that morbid introspection 
dear to civilised solitaries. 

The woman took no part in the 
discourse. She had not shared the 
meal that her husband ate after his 
guests were satisfied, but had pre- 
sented to him tiie bowl with the 
faintest motion of one palm towards 
her breast. Having obeyed the im- 
memorial instinct of reverence for 
tiie male, she sank on her heels to 
coax the fire and croon over the 
ashes, throwing a question now and 
again at us, Ull some pastoral duty 
called her outside the tent. No 
domestic accord was ever more com- 
plete. Man and woman, without 
friction, question, or strife, sufficed 
together for all the necessary func- 
tions of existence. In her constant 
performance of light physical labours 
she had probably never known the 
woes of either her toiling or her idle 
Western sisters. For her there were 
no sexual cravings unfulfilled, no 
assumption of the manly part) no 
fear of loneliness in middle life or 
age. If she must in all things be 
obedient, even to stripes, the in- 
exorable opinion of a simple society 
would protect her from any physical 
tyranny. Even in the nomad's tent 
t^e rod is held a fooFs weapon, and 
woe to him who can rule his house- 
hold by no other, or fails to pay in 
a multitude of punctilious ways her 
due honour to the wife. For honour 
all Eastern wives will have at their 
husband's hands, hardly less than a 
Western woman's, and that even if 
living, not in tiiis simple peasant 
state, but in the normal seclusion of 
the harem. For the harem of that 
sort of which we commonly think, with 



its eunuchs and bars and bowstrings, 
and its soulless slaves of lust, is hardly 
less an exception in Moslem sodetaes 
than tiie household of a Frmich por- 
nographic novel in Christian. Some 
increase of seclusion it seems tiiere 
must be in the South. The climate 
makes hot blood, and society cannot so 
e&ctively discourage there the use of 
a man's brute strength. But the sedu- 
sion of most women in the western 
Moslem lands is not more severe than 
in the southern lands of Europe. 
Witii one feature reserved, a feature 
more objectionable in theory than in 
practice, the normal family system of 
tiie East is not worse for a woman 
than this, — ^that she has absolute dis- 
posal of a part of the house, with her 
own inviolate apartment, tiie control 
of her own property and her own 
children to the age of puberty, 
and an indefeasible daim to honour 
and protection with no anxiety 
for present or future. But outside 
tiie strictly domestic life she will 
seldom be invited and never expected 
to share her husband's activities, or 
indeed to have much activity of any 
kind. 

"Bad enough," says her restless 
Western sister, "and what about 
your reservation t What is exdusive 
possession of house, property and 
children, if the husband must be 
shared!" It ia true that they have 
yet to leam in the East that a hus- 
band ia as much property as a wife, 
and that polygamy, equally witii poly- 
andry, breaks a natural law; but 
it ia no less true that plurality of 
wives is in practice lees conmion 
there than monogamy. Woman has 
asserted her daim to tiie single 
possession of a man hardly less suc- 
cessfully in Modem societies than in 
Christian; and in effidct there are 
millions of the Faithful who remain 
loyal through life to one partner. 
The constant possibility of polygamy. 
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however, lowering, as we oonoeive 
it| the status of all Moslem women, 
is not to be explained away ; and at 
the same time, it is not to be dis- 
cussed by a wise man with any well 
educated and intelligent Moslem who 
knows Europe. For he is likely 
to hold in reply such language as 
this : " Yes, we sanction plurality, 
under strict limitations; but we 
practise it less than you practise pro- 
miscuity under no legal limitation 
worth mentioning. In the interest 
of whom do you condemn polygamy! 
Of the children t We safeguard that 
efibctually in all cases, whereas in 
nine out of ten of your unsanctioned 
unions, it is in no way secured. Of the 
woman t True for a moiety ; but how 
many women do you condemn to take 
no share in the origination of life, 
their first function! Of the man! 
Him again you condemn to a partial 
fulfilment of that function and often 
enough to failure to fulfil it at all. 
Of the &mily as a whole t But 
Eastern society is as widely and as 
firmly based on the family as Western, 
and indeed more so; for I have 
noted among you more than one sign 
that the &mily is no longer in such 
honour as with us. Your system of 
education, for example, seems to be 
tending more and more to remove 
children from the parents, and to 
imbue them with ideas that are 
not diose of the family from which 
ihej spring; and you complete 
your destructive work by ImperialiBt 
propaganda with its encouragement 
of celibate adventure. Fnrther- 
uMve, is not national ratiier tiian 
family loyalty come in your so- 
ciety to be canonised as the highest 
virtue! And tiie strongest intellects 
among you preach a wider loyalty 
still. When you have realised the 
Christianity of Christy where will be 
the family!" 

I have Med to confound these 



Moslem critics with our favourite 
maximi that no practice of what is 
regarded as immoral is a hundreth 
part so harmful as the theoretic 
sanction of it ; but I have found they 
attach so much less importance to 
the possible effect of a principle of 
national purity on national character 
than to the actual effect of illegitimacy, 
social outlawry, preventible sterility, 
and other consequences, which our 
code entails on individuals, that of 
late I have avoided argument on the 
topic. 

Roused from a spell of uneasy sleep 
by the cold as much as by the insect 
legions, I found the talk ceased and the 
talkers slumbering, with their feet to 
the fire. A sea-wind, rising gustily, 
roused an intermittent glow from the 
dying embers in its inroads through 
the tent-door ; and the old Yuruk was 
revealed a moment, lying supine, his 
head on the lap of his dame, who 
leaned back asleep against the tent- 
pole. More ancient &r than any 
ruin in the marsh seemed that nomad 
pair, primeval in creed as in all habits 
of life. Islam they claimed to profess 
in the face of such strangers as our- 
selves, — all the Yuruks will do that 
— ^but Allah had not the best part of 
their private allegiance; and under his 
name, no doubt, they revered without 
ritual or articulate creed some survival 
of a private tribal god, with whom as 
a kinsmiQ they felt the possibility of 
more intimate communion. The All- 
Father of the Arabs, no more than He 
of the Hebrews, has chased the petty 
gods of place and tribe out of the 
Nearer East; and the power of local 
deities, far older than either of the 
great surviving creeds, is still com- 
memorated in the worship of saints of 
both hagiologies, at tombs in which 
their bodies never lay, and in hill- 
side churches with which they had 
no concern in life, — ^if live they did. 
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Nowhere in the world will men re^lilj 
give op pcurtioalAr gods, who may do for 
them what they feel cannot be asked 
and will not be obtained from a XTni- 
yersal God. For there is that ineradic- 
able desire in man to narrow the 
field of divine omnivision which has 
been the bane of all oecumenio creeds. 
It has lain behind the elaboration of 
all rituals and the practice of all 
sectarian cults, and counts for much 
even in the offering of daily prnj&t. 

In all likelihood the private cult of 
Turuks has been affdcted by the uni- 
versal Allah of Islam no more and 
no less Uian the pre-Islamic cult of 
the Bedouins, by whom it has beMi 
said he was accepted at first only 
as a general and permanent Judge of 
Appeal, to <^>en a way out of those 
terrible impasses into which tribal 
gods bring their human kin. He was 
to play in short the umpire's part^ 
which all races, whose only police 
measure is the blood-feud, must dele- 
gate from time to time to some 
individual, as a condition of the con- 
tinued existence of society at all. 
The Meccan All Father offers himself 
undefined, cumbered by no local ritual, 
not much more than an abstraction of 
the Theistic Idea. Almost anything 
can be read into him. He accepts 
identification with every kin-father, 
and is compatible with all forms 
of kstman^ that suppressio veri so 
easily justified and so readily prac- 
tised by the intellect of the Nearer 
East. Not so the God of the Chris- 
tians, not so at any rate that God 
whom the Christians of the Nearer 
East worship. At the best^ as He is 
presented by Western missionaries, 
He is a jealous individual God, to 
be served by a rigid code of conduct, 
a God of morals, most unacceptable 
and indeed hardly comprehensible by 
men for whom morality is regulated 
by custom not religion. At the worst, 
under His familiar aspect in the Le- 



vant, His service, divorced from 
morality, consists in the strict per- 
formance of elaborate ritual ofEu)es of a 
kind scarcely possible to true nomads^ 
and discordant even with that fi^t 
and fer-away memory of a wandering 
life which survives deep down in the 
heart of almost every settled Moslem 
of Hither Asia. Bedouins and Ynmks 
have no capacity for elabcwate ritual 
acts of salvation. The few required 
by Islam they can ignore or evade ; 
the many which characterise Chris- 
tianity, as they see it, repel them as 
efibctually as its menace of a new code 
of conduct. A God, not requiring to 
be worshipped in any one consecrated 
place, accessible without priestly in- 
termediaries, and therefore without 
nKHiey, who needs neither symbols noir 
tokens, and says nothing as to conduct 
which does not directly regard him- 
self, — ^this is the God for the wander- 
ing men. He is devoid of material 
elements, parts, and earthly semblance, 
not because he is a Spirit but because 
he is a Shadow. Nothing of that real 
sense of the omnipresence and oomi- 
potence of a spiritual Allah, which 
seems to possess the most stolid of 
settled Moslems and elevates their 
creed at its best into one of the 
purest forms of MonotheuBm conceiv- 
able, is present to the wandorers. 
They are as careless of him as, they 
take it, he is careless of them. When 
Allah first made the world, say the 
Bedouins, he ordered Creation during 
six days, and on the sev^ith was 
about to compose himself to sle^ 
when a man stood bef(»re him and 
said : " Thou hast apportioned the 
world, but to us given nothing. Be- 
hold, my people still in the desert ! " 
And die Creator looked and saw the 
Bedouins indeed forgotten in the 
waste, but he would not disturb his 
order. " This do," he replied ; " since 
ye dwell in what is no man's, ye shall 
take from what is any man's. Go 
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your way." So hia own way from 
that hour has the Bedooin gone, 
careless of Creation and its Creator. 

It was deep night still, bat the 
moon, sinking to the sea, threw an 
image of the tent door across the fire, 
Ueaching the glow of the wood 
embers. The old dame opened her 
eyes suddenly as a waking animal, 
shnfBed her knees sideways from 
nnder the man's shoulders, gently 
lowered his head to a saddlebt^ and 
yawning left the tent. I heard her 
gather fuel without, with which pre- 
sently she returned and made up the 
fire. Then she went down towards 
the fold, where a continuous jangle 
told of uneasy udders and a premoni- 
tion of coming day. The growing 
warmth to my feet brought an hour's 
forgetfulness, and I woke to find the 
dusk of dawn in tiie tent, but the 
dame not yet returned. At her 
labours of milking and tending the 
herd, she at least showed little enough 
of that indolent contemplative habit 
with which we credit tiie East. I 



scrambled to my feet, stiff with cramp 
and cold, and stood in the tent door. 
The great sheep-dogs, which had bayed 
over night, recognised a temporary 
addition to the family by sidling 
silently out of range, and settling 
watchful again on the gossamers. A 
false impalpable sea, which had flowed 
inland, filled the hollow where Patara 
lay, and submerged all but the higher 
dunes beyond it ; but above its smoky 
limit, the true sea could be seen rising 
to the horizon in palest tints of mauve 
and green. Against the brightening 
sky the profile of a shaggy range 
beyond the Xanthus river stood up 
luurder and harder, rib after rib de- 
taching itself on the ample slopes; 
and drawn along its crest towards the 
parent chain of Taurus, my eye caught 
the first flush of day on a pinnacle of 
snow. The old Yuruk, stretching 
himself twice or thrice, rose, spat, 
pushed through the door, and leaving 
his dame to set milk and cheese 
before us, strode off without a word 
of farewell. 

D. O. HOOABTH. 
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Thouoh differences of temperament 
may not allow everyone tiie mild 
indulgence of the pipe, all are in- 
terested in learning that in the leaves 
of the Indian's weed dwells a friendly 
genius ready to protect ns from tiie 
vimlent attacks of tiie myriad host 
of invisible life which floats around 
us, in some cases infecting the air we 
breatiie, the food we eat^ and the 
water we drink. This assurance 
comes to us from the bacteriologist^ 
whose ezpmments conducted under 
the microscope demonstrate that 
contact with the smoke of tobacco 
destroys the vitality of microbes. 

It is also gratifying to learn that 
our forebthers, in whose wisdom all 
right-minded people, of course, fondly 
believe, were not whc^y wrong in 
their estimate of tiie manifold virtues 
of their beloved hwb. With the 
largeness of faith which belongs 
equally to the infancy of research 
and the springtime of life, they 
believed with tiie implicit faith of 
childhood in its all-healing powers. 
And the learned in the secrets 
of Nature proclaimed to 8u£kring 
humanity that out of tiie heart of 
the New World had come a remedy 
for all tiie iUs that flesh is heir ta 
But if facts grew too strong for &ith 
to grapple with, and overtibrew tiieir 
Dagon, this one consolation remains 
to testify to their just appreciation 
of the weed, namely, that tobacco can 
and does destroy contagious germs. 

Glancing back to tiie early records 
of its advent in Europe we came 
upon liebault in 1570 discoursing 
pleasantly on the marvellous virtues 
of the herb, and learn of him that it 



owes its intooduction into the fashion- 
able world to Jean Nicot, and its 
credentials to its power over dise a s e , 
more particularly over the malady he 
calls ifoli me tangere. 

Jean Nicot, Lord of Villemain, and 
Master of the Bequests of the French 
King's household, was sent as ambas- 
sador to tiie Portuguese Court in 
1559, remaining time until 1561. 
On tiie occasion of his visiting the 
State prisons of Lisbon, tiie keqper 
presented him with specimens of a 
strange herb, which had just arrived 
in Port from Plorida, shipped by a 
Flemish merchant. Nicot's curiosity 
was aroused and he took an early 
opportunity of purchasing from tfa^ 
merchant a quantity of tiie prepared 
leaves, and some seeds of the plant. 
Learning from him what use the 
Indians made of the weed, and their 
manner of smoking it^ he b^gan to 
experiment, first upon himself (as all 
good practitioners should do) and 
liking it^ he caused some of tiie seeds 
to be sown in his garden, where to 
lus great ddight they grew and multi- 
plied exceedingly. There can hardly 
be a doubt that Nicot had bcMi told 
by tiie merchant that the Indians 
expressed a juice from the leaves with 
which they cured the wounds received 
in battie, and that he had made this 
known to his domestics. For Liebault 
says that tiie Lord Ambassador was 
one day advertised of a young man of 
Ion to his page who had made assay 
of the herb, bruised and in liquor, 
upon an ulcer he had upon his 
cheek near unto the nose, wherewith 
he found himself marvellously eased. 
Whereupon Nicot caused the said 
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yoimg man to be brooght before him, 
and after minute inspection he ordered 
the sufferer to continue tiie treatment 
eight or ten days longer. Nicot now 
hurried off to i^e Eing of Portugal's 
physician and informed him of the 
case, and together they watched the 
progress of Uie cure. By the end of 
ten days the physician was enabled 
to certify that Uie Ifoli me kmgere 
was "utterly extinguished,** and the 
face ''comfortably healed. Shortly 
afterwards Nicot's cook ahnost cut off 
his tiiumb with a great chopping knife, 
and he too flew to tiie new remedy for 
relief and after five or six dressings was 
likewise comfortably healed. Many 
other similar cases and their com- 
fortable cure are recorded by liebault 
and Monardes. News of Uie potent 
influence of the weed, now commonly 
called the Ambassador's herb, over 
bodily infirmity spread with amazing 
rapidity, and out of every nook and 
comer of the kingdom there flocked 
to the Ambassador sufferers of all 
sorts and conditions, praying to be 
healed of their ailments. Nicot's 
garden was now a centre of attrac- 
tion for fashionable loungers: his 
house had already become an in- 
firmary ; and great was the rejoicing 
when the maimed, the sick, and the 
wounded threw away their crutches, 
sound of body and full of faith. 
From the recital whereof it plainly 
appears that though names may 
change, poor humanity remains pretty 
much what it was in the beginning, 
and none wax so fat in fame or 
fortune as those who minister to its 
weaknesses. 

Tidings of tiie pleasing delusion of 
tobacco's wonderful curative properties 
reached tbeee shores towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, when the 
pipe was already installed in almost 
every chimney-nook. Needless to say 
that lovers of the weed received the 
intelligence with warmth, and held to 



the new belief with a steadfastness 
nothing could shake. Some of Eng- 
land's foremost poets and dramatists 
signalised their high appreciation of 
the exotic's rare attributes in imperish- 
able literature. Edmund Spenser, for 
example, was a great smoker, and 
when he and Raleigh met in Ireland 
they would sit together by the hour 
over a soothing pipe, whUe holding 
delightful contests of responsive versi- 
fying. In the FAisBT Qusxnb is a 
passage telling how Belphoebe hastened 
into the woods to gathw herbs to heal 
tiie wounded Timais : 

For she of herbs had great intendunent, 
Taught of the Nymph which from her 

imanoy 
Her nursed had in true nobility : 
There, whether it divine Tobacco were, 
Or Panachea, or Polygony, 
She found and brou^t it to her patient 

dear, 
Who all this while lay bleeding out his 

heart-blood near. 

In a similar vein William Lyly, 
Queen Elizabeth's court-poet^ speaks 
of the weed in his play entitled 
Thb Woman in thb Moonb. Pan- 
dora, having wounded a lover with 
a spear, urges her attendant to 
gather 

. • . Balm and cooling violets, 

And of our holv herb nicotian. 

And bring withal pure honey from the 

hive, 
To heal the wound of my unhappy 

hajQd. 

Ben Jonson, Thomas Dekker, and a 
host of other playwrights and pam- 
phleteers found in the the new 
indulgence a source of endless amuse- 
ment, and belaboured tobacconists, 
as smokers were then called, with 
rare sallies of wit and humour. 

How enraptured medical men were 
with the new herb, believing that at 
last they had discovered the panacea 
of tiieir happiest dreams, may be 
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learned from Dr. Gardiner's Tbiall 
OF Tobacco. In this nure quarto 
yolame, published in London in 1610| 
the author informs the reader that^ 
although an old man, he has under- 
taken the task of oompiling the book 
in order to supply a proper know- 
ledge of the plant so muoh in use 
among Englishmen. For the cure of 
the asthmatioalf and suoh persons as 
ai'o of a oonsumptive tendenoj, he 
prescribed liberally of Fdiorum Sana 
Saneta Indarum, combined with other 
medicaments unknown to modem 
therapeutics, and which may be 
readily accredited with very effectual 
properties, — efibctual, one would think, 
in expelling the extravagant belief of 
the learned leeches of those days 
in tobacco as a sovereign remedy. 
How people managed to take such 
concoctions as Dr. Ghtfdiner pre- 
scribed and live is beyond concep- 
tion ; their Spartan-like endurance 
shines out conspicuously under a 
treatment which embraces "tobacco 
gruel," "tobacco wine," also^ tobacco 
made up into a kind of soup, or 
syrup, "with sufficient sugar." The 
patittit is reconunended to drink the 
decoction hot^ as a medicine against 
the plague. 

A glimpse of the strange notions 
which entered the heads of our fore- 
fathers respecting tiie medicinal 
virtues of the Indian weed may be 
gained from a perusal of the curious 
collection of odds and ends of social 
and literary gossip, contained in the 
Harleian Miscellany. Under the 
head of Tobacco the writer says he 
once knew some persons who every 
day ate several ounces of the herb 
witiiout experiencing any sensible 
effect ; and from this he infers that^ 
"XTse and custom will tame and 
naturalise the most fierce and rugged 
poison, so that it will become civil 
and friendly to tiie body." 

Thouj^ he appears, for his own part) 



to have a wholesome dread of such 
Mcperimenting, he seems unable to 
break away from the common belief 
that " the qualitieB, nature, and uses 
of tobacco may be very oonsideraUe 
in several cases and circumstances, 
although Eling James himself hath 
both writ and disputed very smartly 
against it" The reader is next in- 
formed that a French author in Thb 
JouRHAL OF SaBHOB (1681) has "writ 
a peculiar tract of tobacco, wherein he 
commends it iar bringing on sleep"; 
an idea probably derived from Dr. 
Thorius's Htmhus Tabaoi (1635) 
which passed through many editions 
in London, Paris, and Utrecht. In 
tiiis elegant Latin poem Thorius 
playfully alludes to the drowsiness 
tobaccoVmoking produced upon tiie 
gods: 

• • . The gods Bacchus, Liber, 
Jove, Mars, Vulcan, Mercury, Apdkt 
Lustily through their nose the smoke 

did take, 
As if another JEtna they would make. 
The goddesses, pleas'd with the novelty, 
Lau^'d aU the while, but when th^ 

did see 
How muoh to sleep that nig^t the gods 

were ^ven, 
Angry, decreed it should be banish*d 

£kav^ 

The purifying action of tobacco- 
smoke on unwhdeeome air was fully 
recognised in Tepj^B time, when 
during tiie Qreat Plague of 1665-6 
tiie pipe was to be seen in almost 
every mouth. P^ys like others 
sought protection in tiie weed, and 
purchased roll-tdbacco to chew. In 
his immortal diary is a note under 
date, June 7th, 1665 : 

This is the hottest day tLnt I ever 
felt in niv Uf e. This day, much agtinst 
my will, I did in Drury Lane, see two or 
three houses marked with a red cross 
upon the doors, and, ' Lord have mercy 
mKm us,* writ there, which was a sad 
dght to me, being the fint of the kind 
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tiiai to my remembrance I ever saw. It 
pat me in an illconoeption of myself and 
my smell, so that I was foroed to buy 
some roll-tobacco to smell and to ohaw, 
which took away my apprehension. 

Dr. Willis, PhysiciAn in ordinary 
to Charles the Second, speaks highly 
of tike valuable antiseptic properties 
of tobacco. In his work entitled, A 
Plain ahd East Mbthod of Prb- 

8BBTIHG (bT God'S BLKSSIKG) THOSB 
THAT ABB WBLL FBOM THB iNFBOnOH 

OF THB Plagitb (1666) he remarks 
upon the exemption from the pesti- 
lence of houses where tobacco was 
stored for manufacture or sale : 

Nor, indeed, were those persons 
afiSected who smoked tobacco, especially 
if they smoked in a morning, a time 
when the body is more susceptible to 
outer influences than it is later in the 
day. For the smoke of the plant secures 
those parts which lie most open, namely, 
the mouth, nostrils, etc., and at once 
intercepts and keeps the contagion that 
floats m the air from the brains, lungs, 
and stomach. It also stirs the blood and 
spirits all over, and makes them throw off 
any contagion that may adhere to them. 

In another treatise on the subject 
Dr. Willis makes equally shrewd 
remarks on the use of tobacco among 
soldiers and sailors. He says, "To- 
bacco taken in tike vulgar way by tiie 
mouth through a pipe has effects not 
only manifold but diverse," and he 
ezi^ains that its use, " when it may 
be had, seems not only necessary but 
profitable for soldiers and mariners, 
for that it renders them both fearless 
of any danger, and patient of hunger, 
odd, and labour." Military ex- 
periences of recent years bear testi- 
mony to the beneficial use of tobacco 
in almost the same words. 

The learned Dutch Physician, Dr. 
Diemerbroeck, of Utrecht, in his 
Tbaceatus db Pbstb (1635-6) lays 
stress on tiie good which he found 
to come of smoking tobaooa So fully 
No. 637. — ^voL. xa 



was he persuaded of its powers to 
kill conti^pon that for his own sake 
he smoked almost continuously while 
attending upon his patients in the 
hospitals at Nimeguen during the 
prevalence of the great plague in 
Holland. He began the day with a 
pipe; after dinner he would take 
two or three more, and a like number 
after supper; and if at any time he 
felt himself affected by his surround- 
ings he inmiediately had recourse to 
tiie weed, which he regarded as his 
comforter in affiction and preserver 
from the plagua Dr. Diemerbroeck 
would seem to have been a model 
officer of health. Armed with his 
chosen instrument he gallantly 
charged the enemy at all hours 
and in all places, striding along 
tiie aisles of death unscathed. His 
services were invaluable, and ought 
surely to have been utilised over a 
larger area than they were. As 
Smoking Sanitary Commissioner he 
might have visited, say, Cologne, 
where much to the advantage of 
the inhabitants, more particularly to 
visitors, he doubtless would have 
founded a Tabako-CoUegium. Cole- 
ridge would then most likely have 
been spared his discomfiture and 
precipitate rout on his encountering 
there " seventy-two separate and well- 
defined stinks.*' 

We now i^proach the threshold of 
new and more enlightened views of 
the uses of tobacco. From the first 
inception of the idea of its possess- 
ing curative properties it passed 
through two distinct phases in the 
medical world. First it was received 
as a heaven-sent boon to suffering 
humanity, and was applied with a 
lavish hand for the cure of every 
malady. Then followed bitter expe- 
riences of pain and even death in- 
flicted in cases where it had been 
fondly hoped relief would be obtained. 
We see medical practice struggling in 
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a dim unoerUin light towards fuller 
knowledge, yet baffled at every step. 
Reluctantly the doctor ii driven to 
forsake his new love, and again we 
see him turning to the plants of his 
native soil for the realisation of the 
great dream of his life, — a panacea, 
which to him meant all that the 
I^iloaopher's stone could signify to 
the alchemist; and once more we 
hear of Solar Elixirs, and of occult 
medicaments jHrepared from herbs 
gathered in tiie glimpses of the 
moon; for it was argued that the 
ruling heavenly bodies, from whose 
divine energy had sprung all Ufe, 
must assuredly have provided reme- 
dies for the evils with which life 
is burdened. The reaction which 
followed upon the disappointment 
was so strong that tobacco became 
the shibboleUi of the profession, 
whose leading spirits denounced as 
charlatans all who ventured to re- 
main faithful to the creed of the 
tobacconist This second stage reached 
its culmination half a century ago, 
when Mr. lizars and Mr. Solly, of 
St Thomas's Hospital, inaugurated a 
crusade against tobacco, holding forth 
on the physical and mental misery, 
leading to insanity, which must in- 
evitably follow its use in any form. 
One instance among many may suf- 
fice to indicate Mr. Solly's method of 
terrifying smokers. He speaks of a 
young clerg3rman of his acquaintance 
who could only write his sermons 
under the stimulus of a pipe; he 
admits that his discourses were elo- 
quent» even brilliant, and profitable 
to listen to. Then Mr. SoUy, point- 
ing an admonitory finger, utters the 
solemn warning, — ''But the end of 
that man is not yetl" 

Fortunately there is no longer need 
to consider whether tobacco deserves 
the hard things said of it, or whether 
it is to be ranked among the chief 
bJessiDgs a beneficent Providence has 



oonferred upon this nether world. 
These things are setUing themselves 
in their proper places under the 
critical eyes of modern science^ and 
the larger and m<Hre rational views 
derived from experiences in the field, 
tiie camp, and the hospital Con- 
spicuous among medical treatises of 
recent years wherein the subject 
is dispassionately surveyed may be 
mentioned that of Dr. J^hn C. 
Murray, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Re- 
marking upon the curative eflEect of 
tobacco-smoking on the sick and 
wounded in the Franeo-Qerman war, 
he says that its healing virtues were 
so obvious to an army-surgeon of his 
acquaintance that from being strongly 
opposed to the use of tobacco be 
became a convert, in so far that he 
actually purchased cigars and pre- 
sented them to the wounded, in con- 
sequence of having observed that their 
smoking assisted recovery. " This ex- 
perience^" adds Dr. Murray, " is con- 
trary to what has been enunciated 
as Uieory, or deduced frmn isolated 
examples taken from the hospitals. 
Practical observation from previously 
healthy men, must, however, be al- 
lowed precedence of speculation when 
inferred frmn disease." This admis- 
sion marks a decided advance towards 
harmonising tiie faults of speculative 
reasoning with the actual experiences 
of everyday Ufa 

Taking a general survey of army 
medical officers' reports of work done 
in the hospital-camps, he finds evi- 
dence in abundance supporting tiie 
view that tobacco-smoking does in 
some indefinable way mitigate suffor- 
ing and help to a speedy recovery. 
Not only were the good effiBcts mani- 
fest in the comfort it afforded the 
men on the march, but chiefiy in 
the camp and the hospital, where 
under its soothing influence the 
wounded were oftoi snatched from 
death and tiie sick restored to 
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health. An amusing incident of a 
wounded soldier's love for his pipe 
is noted in a lady's diary kept while 
occupied as a nurse in a British 
hospital. Private McCarthy while 
under chloroform had just had one 
of his toes amputated by the sur- 
geon. The wound bled freely, and 
the surgeon, after binding it up, left 
strict injunctions that the man was 
not to put his foot down. It hap- 
pened that the nurse was called away 
to another patient for a few minutes, 
but before leaving she reminded the 
patient of the doctor's orders about 
remaining still. On her return, to her 
astonishment the man was nowhere 
to be seen. After some searching she 
discovered him by traces of blood on 
the floor, quietly seated in the yard 
smoking his pipe. To her admonition 
about disobeying orders, and concern 
for the injury he was likely to do 
himself, he paid no heed, and con- 
tinued smoking in happy indifference. 
Better success attended her endeavour 
to bring him to a repentant frame of 
mind when she told him of how he 
had disfigured the floor with blood. 
Then he rose and quietly returned 
to his bed, saying, "Indeed, Ma'am, 
I could not help going to have a 
pipe, for sure, that was the nastiest 
stuff I ever got drunk on," — alluding 
to tiie taste of the chloroform. 

Besides being a social comfort to 
the soldier on the march and in camp, 
the wholesomeness of the weed has 
long been recognised in the Army. 
Lord Wolseley on the occasion of his 
rapid dash to Coomassie gave proof of 
his belief in its prophylactic proper- 
ties when on landing at Cape Coast 
Castle he caused pipes and tobacco to 
be dealt out to the men. George 
Oilham, of the Rifle Brigade, writing 
from the ranks tells of his experiences 
on tiie march, and says : "The climate 
about Cape Coast Castle is bad, and 
the stendies we came upon ahnost 



knocked us over. But the General 
had pipes and tobacco served out to 
us with orders to smoke for protection. 
I was then no smoker, but I soon 
managed to learn the art." And 
Corporal J. C. Ives, of the Bufi&, bears 
pathetic testimony to the soldiers' love 
of a pipe of tobacco during some hard 
service fighting the Zulus. After de- 
scribing a fierce encounter with the 
enemy he concludes with this lament : 

The worst of all was we had no 
tobacco, the last having been already 
issued. We did not know we had so little 
in our possession when we sold some to 
the Kaffirs in charge of Uie track oxen. 
When we found all was gone we would 
have given double the value of i^ but it 
was too late, and we were induced to 
try experiments with dry tea-leaves, grass, 
and coffee grounds. Some of the men 
found a herb which they smoked, but this 
had the effect of making their heads swell 
to such an extent that they had to be 
attended by the doctor. 

With innumerable experiences such 
as these before them it is difficult to 
understand the action of the Home 
authorities in dealing with contraband 
tobacco seized by Custom-house officers. 
A few years ago a ton of tobacco and 
cigars was seized at Portsmouth, the 
whole of which was buried in order 
to get rid of it. A protest was made, 
and the reasonableness of distributing, 
instead of wasting, such seizures of 
tobacco among the men of the Army 
and Navy could not be gainsaid ; and 
it was satisfactory to learn that the 
Revenue Department had been moved 
to issue directions to the proper officers 
to, in future, supply troop-ships with 
seized tobacco at the rate of one ounce 
per diem for each man. But this 
humane practice was soon discon- 
tinued ; indeed, the arrangements for 
the disposal of seized tobacco present 
some curious features, and have varied 
considerably from time to time. The 
course pursued with such seizures, 

3 
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indading that nnreleased by con- 
signees from tiie Bonded warehouses 
at the London Docks had been the 
very prunitive one of burning it in 
an instrument known and recognised 
as the Queen's tobacco-pipe. Possibly 
some outdoor officer of Customs hit 
upon the device in order to shield 
himself from blame for thus wasting 
good stuff. It was a huge instrument 
of enormous yentrical ci^Mtcity and 
would turn hundreds of tons into 
smoke in a few hours. Then an after- 
thought of economy crept in, and sug- 
gested that the ashes might make 
good manure. They were accordingly 
sold to agriculturists for what they 
would fetch; a ton of the ashes it 
was found served as tillage for four 
acres of ground. But this monster 
pipe is now put out ; it was arranged 
that future seizures of contrabrand 
tobacco, and also such as remained in 
Bond unclaimed on account of its 
having sustained damage in transit 
£rom the place of exportation, should 
be thrown upon the market for sale, 
a course which did not commend 
itself to the trade, nor to the palate 
of dainty smokers. In face of the 
difficulty another arrangement was 
made for its disposal ; the criminal 
lunatics confined in certain Govern- 
ment asylums were thought of, and 
gratuitously provided with tobacco 
from this source. Large quantities 
were also supplied to certain public 
botanical gardens where tobacco is 
required for the destruction of insect 
life, and which would otherwise have 
to be purchased at the public expense. 
If after meeting these demands a 
sufficient quantity of tobacco was 
available, then troops ordered on 
foreign service were furnished with 
a supply for use on the voyage. 
Strange to say, even this small chance 
of obtaining a little comfort for the 
men who are to fight our battles in 
foreign lands under hardships which 



tax the strongest powers of endurance 
has ceased. Troc^p-ships at the best 
of times are none too ccmifortable, 
and anything that can be done towards 
making those on board contented would 
be an appreciable gain to tiie Service. 
Both policy and humanity indicate a 
little generous treatment of the men 
upon whose prowess the existence of 
the Empire so largely depends. It is 
hard to believe that criminal lunatics 
can have a better claim to the in- 
dulgence than our soldiers. 

Referring to the antiseptic proper- 
ties of tobacco Dr. Murray says that 
he is fully convinced from dose 
observation, tiiat, though it does not 
produce OEone, it is an excellent dis- 
infectant ; and be mentions instances 
of ladies who, while attending upon 
their relatives laid up with a fevful 
^idemic malady, recognised, as if by 
intuition, the advantage of smoking. 
On one occasion a lady came into 
the sick room, where he was seeing 
a confluent case of epidemic small-pox, 
puffing a cigar, and upon his remark- 
ing it she pointed to the patient witii 
a triumphant air more eloquent than 
words. Whereupon Dr. Murray with 
a touch of old-fashioned chivalry 
says, "I immediately bent to her as 
a Master." 

Drs. Klein, Tassinari, Wwke and 
other distinguished bacteriologists 
have carried their investigations into 
this interesting field of research with 
marked success. 

Dr. Klein, of St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, says, that "direct experi- 
ment proves that tobacco-smoke has 
a decided germicidal effidct ; it is not 
known, however, which is the active 
priodple in the tobacco-smoke." He 
also remarks that the popular idea 
which has sprung up of tobacco's pro- 
phylactic powers, "is well supported 
by laboratory experiment." Dr. 
Tassinari, adc^ting the microscopical 
methods of Pasteur, illustrates hia 
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investigations into the subject and 
tiie results obtained by a series of 
charts. These results may be briefly 
summarised. He found that the 
smoke of tobacco in some cases 
entirely destroyed, in others retarded 
the development of, micro-oi^^anisms. 
For example, the bacilli of Asiatic 
cholera and pneumonia were in every 
instance destroyed by the smoke of 
tobacco irrespective of the kind or 
quality of tobacco used. Anthrax 
bacilli and the bacilli of typhoid 
o£kred greater resistance, the latter 
indeed were but little affected by 
the smoke. He makes an odd remark 
about the surprising growths of germs 
found by the microscope adhering to 
the coating of the teeth, and says 
that as tobacco-smoke destroys them, 
it is a preventive of decay ; ^ould it 
darken the enamel, the ashes of the 
weed used as a dentifrice will make 
tiiem whiter than before. 

Similar investigations have been 
made in Spain and Germany. Werke 
saturated a cigar with a liquid fuUy 
impr^nated with cholera bacilli and 
found that in twenty-four hours every 
germ was destroyed. He next placed 
bacilli upon dry tobacco leaves; in 



this case they were rendered harmless 
in half an hour. In other trials a 
contact with the leaf of three hours 
was required for their destruction. 
Strange to say, damp tobacco was the 
least effective; the germs struggled 
hard for existence, and held out for 
three days before yielding up their 
lives to the superior genius of the 
weed. A fifty per cent, solution 
of tobacco over-mastered them in 
twenty-four hours. But it is by burn- 
ing tobacco, when its elements are 
liberated from their confinement, that 
the battle is most decisively won. 
Werke says that when he testeid them 
with the smoke of tobacco every germ 
was rendered incapable of propagating 
disease in less than five minutes. 

Though the medical man whom 
duty calls to densely- crowded un- 
wholesome districts fortifies himself 
against attack from the invisible foe 
with a Manilla or Cuban leaf, he 
protests emphatically against the 
smoking habit which has recently 
cropped up among boys. The boy- 
smoker, besides being a nuisance, is 
rendering himself physically and men- 
tally unfit for the duties of life. 

B. Vincent Hbwabd. 
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AoooDdeal of the moBt interestiiig, 
because the most practical, literature 
which proceeds from provincial print- 
ing-presses is all but completely ne- 
glected by those whom it concerns. 
The commonalty of the land bays or 
borrows novels as methodically as it 
pockets its weekly wages : it looks at 
its halfpenny paper, with strained eyes 
for the racing columns ; but it turns 
with contempt from the somewhat 
portly volumes in which its particular 
town makes a valiant attempt to 
show how flourishing it is and how 
desirable as a place of residence for 
the stranger, with money in his purse, 
eager to pay rates and taxes. It is 
a pity. These provincial Red Books 
and Blue Books and Yellow Books 
may be repellent enough in the 
abstract; yet the artisan, with even 
no worse than an average intel- 
lect, might find in them as good 
romance of its kind as in any of the 
sixpenny masterpieces of funous 
authors. He takes his wife to task 
fast enough if she runs up bills over 
and above the weekly pound or two 
on which she is expected to maintain 
the house ; but he is very unwilling 
to trouble himself about the statement 
of accounts of the borough of which 
he is at times proud to remember that 
he is a burgess. 

This sense of irresponsibility is one 
of the mental and moral maladies of 
the age. Few ailments have got so firm 
a hold upon the majority of us ; and 
hardly any seems to point so credibly 
towards increased personal degenera- 
tion and national misfortune. With 
Consols still on the borderland of the 
eighties, one may dwell somewhat upon 



this evil and especially its fiscal side, 
— the side that appeals most vitally 
to us. An orator of the market-place 
may be eloquent for an hour about tiie 
enormous sums which municipalities 
have locked up unrealisably in landed 
estates, waterworks, sewage farms, and 
tiie many other luxurious upholsteries 
of modem civic life, but he does not 
touch his auditors very deeply. But 
let these once understand that they 
owe the depreciation of their savings 
in Consols to the extravagance, indeed 
the stark recklessness, of the alder- 
men and councillors tiiroughout the 
land, and they begin to prick up their 
ears. This, however, is only a small 
step. The mischief has been done. 
Most ratepa3dng citizens have long 
indulged at intervals in brief orgies 
of abuse of their municipal rulers ; it 
is one of the few local indulgences 
for which they are not called upon 
to pay something, either directly or 
indirectly. They cannot afford to go 
farther into the matter tiian that. 
Time is money and the dissipation 
of energy in an unprofitable quarter 
means loss of money; — so it seems 
to them. Hence comes the gradual 
weightening of the chains with which 
a town's rulers holds its ratepayers in 
bondage. The traditions of one body 
of administrators are passed on to 
their successors, and though certain 
of these others have donned their 
gowns of office with an honest deter- 
mination to inaugurate a new order 
of things (retrencbnent» if not reform), 
they soon find themselves swept along 
in the flood of liabilities from whidi 
it seems that neithw they nor their 
constituents can extricate themselves. 
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An entetprise begun most be com- 
pleted, and one enterprise dovetails 
into another. The intoxication of a 
newly acquired dignity, including 
public intimacy with one's superiors 
in wealth, education, experience, and 
•odal importance, is accountable for 
much saoifice of innocence as well as 
of principles. How shall a virtuous 
and, in Uie main, simple greengrocer 
presume more than once or twice to 
tilt his primitive aspirations and 
nursery logic against a score of men 
who have grown overbearing, if not 
grey, in the practice of Council 
Chamber dialectics? And even at 
the worst, when the aldermen and 
councillors stand condemned as pub- 
licists by their own private cheque- 
books, it is so easy for them to repu- 
diate responsibility for the prominent 
calamity which has perhaps brought 
ibe town face to face with a crisis. 
The public, whom they represent^ read 
the papers which contain reports of 
their debates and may be supposed 
able to form opinions of their own. 
It was their duty to agitate and 
arrest the development of that par- 
ticular calamity, if it seemed to them 
an obvious one. The Home Office 
authorities also have a finger, if not 
a whole hand, in all the large pies of 
a municipality. If these paid experts 
could not foresee disaster after the 
elaborate investigations and cross- 
questionings which are customary 
bef<Hre expenditure is sanctioned, how 
can blame lie upon the town's mag- 
nates, who are confessedly merely a 
body of worthy citizens pledged to 
do nothing more than their best for 
the men and women who ask them 
to undertake the thankless task of 
managing the town! 

Our Tudor sovereigns did much to 
enhance our respectability as a nation 
in the eyes of the world, but they 
played sad havoc with our indepen- 
dence and mental parts as individuals. 



the bitter fruits whereof are still in 
process of maturing for our enlighten- 
ment This may seem a preposter- 
ous sa3ring; yet look into the civic 
history of our very old towns, and 
I think it will be found to be justi- 
fied. In Plantagenet times many 
of our boroughs were splendid little 
microcosms in which the duties of 
local governors and the governed 
were heartily understood and appre- 
ciated. A mayor was then some- 
thing more than a figurehead put 
upon a throne by an amiable con- 
spiracy of his comrades in control, 
requii^ to do little more than pre- 
side over his brother conspirators 
on public occasions and dispense 
and receive hospitality in the town's 
name, often at the town's ex- 
pense. The town sergeant was wont 
to sound his horn in the streets 
and open spaces to summon ''every 
man of twedve years or more " to the 
parish church or other recognised 
place with a "Haste, haste 1" for 
the solemn election of the town's 
chief officer. It was a matter of 
the highest importance for the whole 
community, and to shirk responsi- 
bility was a craven and open sur- 
render of privilege It was the same 
with the man chosen to be mayor. 
In tiie best days of those early 
municipalities, especially in the royal 
boroughs, his worship had to be a 
truly worshipful gentleman to fitly 
meet his liabilities. He undertook 
not only to govern well, but to 
submit to punishment like an idle 
or ill-dispodtioned schoolboy if he 
governed amiss. At Hereford it was 
laid down that ''we must obey our 
chief bailiff as one presenting the 
person of the King"; but the 
burgesses who made the decree also 
required from the chief bailiff an 
undertaking that if he refused to 
answer complaints he should be pro- 
ceeded against as for perjury, and if 
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his (the city's) aoooimts were not 
faithfully raidered, all his goods 
should be seized. This was putting a 
mayor on his mettle with a vengeance. 
His worship furthermore wore his 
scarlet and sable in salutary and 
invigorating fear of the king's own 
chastisement, if tto town's royal 
dues were not paid. Lincoln in the 
tiiirteenth century was hit rather 
hard on this county and in these days 
one may be reasonably astonished to 
learn that the more considerable. men 
of that city deplored their importance 
because of its costliness : " They who 
have once bcMi bailiflEs of Lincoln 
can scarcely rise from poverty and 
misery." But Lincoln's case was 
exceptional. As a rule, unless the 
the town became decadent like the 
Cinque Ports, it throve xmder such 
a regimen of positive responsibility in 
its chief officer. The mayor negotiated 
for extended privileges on the town's 
behalf with Uie king himself, or the 
town's lesser overlord, and he and the 
youngest apprentice alike held their 
heads the higher for each new and 
amplified charter that was obtained. 
''The opulent class who bore the 
chief burden of responsibility shared 
the compensating pleasures of power"; 
that also was as it should be. Nor 
were these pleasures confined to the 
doffing of caps in the mayor's own 
streets and market-places. The in- 
evitable enlargement of his mind in 
the exercise of his office was one of 
them. He had to make compacts 
with his overlord, and treaties of 
commerce with neighbouring towns, 
to study and develope the conditions 
of local trade by road, river, or sea, 
to drain marshes, fulfil the laws sent 
down from Westminster, exercise 
magisterial functions as now, victual 
the king's army when caUed upon, 
attend to the coastguard, provide a 
ship or two, or the equivalent^ when 
there was war witii France, axnl look 



scrupulously to the tolls of stalls and 
licences in his own market-plaoe. He 
could not afiford to be a fooL Under 
bonds as he was both to his overlord 
and his fellow-citisens, he was between 
the devil and the deep sea if he mis- 
managed the town's interests. The 
butchers and bakers and chandlers 
and tiieir apprentices might in their 
disgust and righteous wrath pelt him 
wiUi mud and unsound eggs ; though 
to be sure he was well protected 
by special laws against such truly 
scandalous outoages; at Hereford 
and Rye, for instance, the penalty 
for striking him was the loss of a 
hand. But assuming that his faculties 
answered satisftu)torily to the spur of 
his high poation, and his town had 
no inherent symptoms of decay, he 
was a most envii^le gentieman. He 
could feast right merrily in his leisure 
and go a-hawldng on the town's lands 
like any lord and his lady. Henry 
the First's charter to the Oommon 
Council of London, giving them 
''their diaces to hunt as well and 
fully as their ancestors had, that is 
to say, in Chiltre and Middlesex and 
in Surrey," suggests privil^^es whidi 
were also those of the provincial 
mayor and his colleagues. He had 
quite enough to do in the fulfilmrait 
of his legitimate duties. Probably 
a guildsman himself, he might have 
been amazed and angered exceedingly 
by the thought that any of his suc- 
cessors could contemfdate a course of 
civic trading which should stifle the 
independence of the burgesses, make 
them mere hirelings of the town- 
council, and in&Jlibly transform that 
sufficiently honest and respectable 
body of notables into a hateful and 
corrupted coterie of despots. 

It must be granted of course tiiat 
abuses had crept into many a town- 
council before Henry the Ei^th 
came to the thrcme and inrodaimed his 
omnipotence, alike at Westminstw 
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and in the smallest of England's pro- 
yincial guildhalls. Mayors and their 
ooUeagues, being as homan as the same 
gentlemen in the twentieth oentorj, 
had yielded to temptation and become 
transformed into close and determined 
oligarchies. Increase of population in 
a borough tended to increase the 
power of the dominant body and 
lessen the cohesion of the governed. 
With the removal of the monasteries 
and their educative influences, another 
check on the scarlet-gowned gentry in 
office passed away. The minds of the 
tax-paying community lay fallow, or 
begat only inoffensive weeds of dis- 
content in the diminishing amount of 
useful leisure that remained to them. 
They kept their bodies in fine con- 
dition witii wrestlings and archery 
aud quarter-staves, but it was beyond 
them to criticise intelligently the 
doings of their masters. They were 
the inferioreSf and the scarlet-gowned 
acOTe or so in the guildhall were the 
poimUiores; and only by a devotion 
to trade which left them little vigour 
or inclination to revolt could they 
hope in time to be admitted to that 
august company of publicans and 
sinners. For then, as now, the 
licensed victuaUers got a firm clutch 
on the sweets of office ; and then, as 
it may be in the future, the oppor- 
tunity of bleeding the commonalty in 
the interests of a nefarious few was 
found to be irresistible. Even in the 
fourteenth century symptoms of a 
dangerous monopoly of the headship 
in the boroughs had appeared ; Nico- 
las Langton was in 1342 elected 
Mayor of York for the seventeenth 
time. 

But in tiie sixteenth century the 
SLing, as the great monopolist^ put an 
end to ihe old free civic institutions. 
He pocketed England's towns and 
cities and established the precedent of 
using tiiem and their parliamentary 
representatives for his own tyrannical 



purposes. The precedent had a long 
innings. The liberties of the boroughs 
were not restored until the Reform 
Bill of 1832. It was quite reasonable 
that Dr. Brady should in 1690 write 
a big book to make it clear to every- 
one that the right of election of mem- 
bers of parliament was vested in the 
mayor and aldermen and only the 
chief burgesses of corporations, not 
in the citizens at large. The com- 
monalty had so long been poor pawns 
for great folks to play with that they 
aspired to do no more than live with 
as little discomfort as might be. 
They had few innate rights and 
privileges to realise outside their own 
houses. Small wonder that where, in 
spite of the sophistries of time-serving 
Dr. Bradys, they had the power of 
helping to send a representative to 
parliament^ they combined only to 
make the price as high a one as the 
candidates could be induced to pay. 
In all other matters as touching their 
own interests, whether as subjects or 
citizens, they were a disconnected and 
ignorant crowd. Parliament had no 
option but to tax them to the utter- 
most, and locally, if they had a mayor 
and corporation, they accepted the 
mystery without an efibrt to under- 
stand it. Their civic rulers finessed 
with circumstances placidly enough. 
The word progress was a battle-cry 
rather for individual encouragement 
in those days. National taxation was 
severe^ but civic rates were kept low. 

Our local Red Books and Blue 
Books and Yellow Books tell a di£ferent 
tale. They show our modem mayors 
and town-councillors as very resolute 
applicants of this same blessed word 
progress to all the fields of municipal 
enterprise in which they have the right 
to labour. Their predecessors of long 
ago lived gently for the mcmient ; it 
seemed to them that each generation 
should bear its own burdens. It is 
otherwise with the present race of 
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mnnioipal govemon ; ihej oannot look 
too far ahead. Bills of ootta do not 
terrify them ao long as they can rely 
on the eloquence or sophistries of their 
town-clerks to persuade the Home 
Office experts that their enterprises are 
sufficiently plausible. If the town be 
small, it is argued that it will promptly 
grow in the strength of these designed 
improvements. If tiie town's deatii- 
rate be rather above the average, 
there is no opposing the plea that 
this is due to sanitary arrangements 
which demand to be superseded. 
Having made up their corporate 
mind to an expenditure, nothing is 
allowed to stop the way, not the 
groans of anonymous scribes in the 
local paper, nor leading articles, nor 
the still small scruples which continue 
to whisper in their own consciences. 
Costly measures sanctioned when trade 
is exceptionally good begin to be paid 
for when trade is exceptionally bad, 
thereby making trade still worse. 
From one standpoint it is the pictur- 
esque irresponsibility of the spend- 
thrift; but from another point of 
view it is not so picturesque. The 
children of the poor eat bread without 
butter and go breakfastless to school 
that the town may rejoice in the 
prettiest kind of municipal tramway 
system, in elegant municipal market- 
halls, public parks, slaughter-houses 
which the butchers cannot be per- 
suaded to use, dazding electric lamps, 
cold store establishments, and a suc- 
cession of experiments in pavements 
and road material which delight the 
contractors and disturb everyone else. 
The burgesses lament faintly and 
submit They seem as irresponsible 
as their well-meaning but incompetent 
and impetuous rulers. It is the busi- 
ness of all of them to have a voice in 
the disposal of the tens of thousands 
of pounds which are annually taken 
from their tills and pockets ; but 
some are too fiercely endeavouring to 



keep out of the bankruptcy court to 
have any time to devote to puUic 
agitation; others drown care in the 
public-houses, or at the music-halls 
and football-matches which are as 
conventional features of the modem 
town as an alarming improvement 
rate; others are too lasy, too timid 
or too exasperated to protest sanely 
against the accumulation of extrava- 
gances. The town has had little 
difficulty in borrowing half a millicm 
or a million of money for its past 
adventures in municipal progress. It 
hopes to continue the pastime, and go 
on garnishing itself with palatial 
frills and fripperies. The burgesses 
are encouragingly patient upcm the 
whole. Either on demand or after 
a summons, they pay their local 
exactions of about fifty shillings a 
head for every man, woman and child 
in the borough, and content the town- 
council and the Guardians of the 
Poor. Or tiiey fail without any 
particular fuss and disappear, and 
other sanguine citixens come obligingly 
into the town and take their place, 
attracted, as the town's rulers had 
foreseen, by just tiiese manifold tdcens 
of a truly progressive borough which 
made the last stoiw of the burden 
that broke the backs of the men 
whose place they filL 

This is no fairy tale, nor even a 
somewhat fanciful sketch of the 
ambitions and consequent emotioiis 
of the modem borough. It is a 
conventionally true portraiture. One 
is driven to think that the mayor, 
alderman, and councillors of the 
modem borough could hardly be a 
worse infliction if they were an asso- 
ciation of bandits who had taken 
poss o s si cm of the council chamber by 
force and decided to oppress the 
dtisens to the very limits of their 
endurance. They are nothing like 
that, of course, but their achievements 
belie them. A certain amount of 
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oompMiion ia due to them indeed, or 
would be if they kept the pains and 
penalties of their greatness to them- 
selves. Many of them wear them- 
sefrc^ out prematurely in a vain 
yearning to do justioe equally to their 
own {Mrivate oonoems and the town's. 
Hiese are the weaklings, the handy 
material for the more irresponsible 
few to work upon in the f urUieranee 
of those schemes of municipalised 
trading which are so inevitably 
attractive. Our modem boroughs are 
like a desperate gambler at Monte 
Carlo. They have gone so far that 
they cannot without an abject avowal 
of failure either stop or recede. 
They are committed to a system. 
The money squandered and largely 
lost upon one enterprise must be 
recovered somehow ; and hence comes 
the greedy and astonishing desire to 
take the very bread from the mouths 
of ratepayers by competing with them 
upon an unfair advantage in their 
own poor little industries. It is so 
easy to make up a flattering tale 
in justification of such interference. 
The mayor and his council feel a 
paternal anxiety about the quality of 
the bread and milk and vegetables 
with which the town's citizens are 
supplied. They are not at all satis- 
fied that these comestibles are the 
best obtainable and — so forth. Hav- 
ing got this thin (or not very thin) 
edge of tiie wedge well imder the 
body corporate of the town, what 
more simple than to proceed to a 
course of monopolies which shall in 
time reduce two-thirds of the town's 
tradesmen to the position of salaried 
managers, or paid dependents, of the 
town-council! "Every extension of 
public action limits the sphere of 
private action " : this dictum of Her- 
bert Spencer's will have no influence 
upon a town-council fully committed 
to its career of philanthropic piracy ; 
for it will be argued that it would be 



better for the degraded tradesmen to 
have a fixed salary as managers (and 
&r more satisfactory to tiieir wives) 
than to continue to grapple with the 
changes and chances of good trade 
and bad and their attendant phantoms 
of extravagant living and the bank- 
ruptcy Court. One may reasonably 
go a little farther still with this 
forecast. When a town council at- 
tempts to manage a town as if it 
were just so many departments of a 
huge store like Whiteley's, it will have 
to ofiEer a course of pleasing sops to 
the common folk to persuade them 
that they are by no means so uncom- 
fortably in bonds of servitude to their 
rulers. The hospitals, theatres, music* 
halls and leading football-clubs will 
be taken up by the municipality as 
well as the butchers' and bakers' 
shops. Free admission to football- 
matches will go a long way to soothe 
the feelings of the multitude, even if 
the sublime oligarchy in command find 
themselves forced by circumstances 
(the Bank rate, for example) to go 
back on their earlier declarations of 
benevolence and unduly raise the 
price of chops and loaves. As for 
the integrity of the individual mem- 
bers of a town-council in this 
swollen state of importance, one 
must be a little more or less than 
human to expect it to be spotless. 
Opportunity makes the thief, alike 
with unhinged managing directors of 
tottering companies, Spitalfields pick- 
pockets, and imperial autocrats. It 
were vain for a somewhat needy 
town-councillor at the head of a 
committee which handled millions a 
year to pray daily " Lead us not into 
temptation," when the temptation of 
innumerable feats of remunerative 
jobbery battered at his virtue every 
working day of his life. 

But enough. Things are not 
likely to be allowed to come to so 
monstrous a climax. It would be 
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the Middle Ages oyer mgain in certain 
of its (to us) most amusing aspects. 
Up to a point, local self-goyemment 
is as necessary as it is wiae and 
honourably developing. Westminster 
has been generous to the provinces, 
but it must not be as extravagant 
and foolish as the boroughs show 
every tendency of becoming. Having 
been generous almost to the degree 
of folly, it must now consider how 
best to restrain the hands of the 
irresponsible gentlemen who find 
themselves in control of such astonish- 
ingly irresponsible citisens as these 
of the twentieth century. Seeing 
that they are unable to take care 
of themselves, the latter must be 
taken care of lest they be insidiously 
choked with good tilings which they 
cannot digest 

One may learn wisdom, of a sort, 
even from babes. In this matter it 
is suggestive to remember how things 
are managed even in so petty, yet 
prosperous, a State as the little Re- 
public of San Marino. For hundreds 
of years it has been the custom there 
to elect a learned and immaculate 
stranger to the second rank in the 
State. He comes after the Regents, 
who are the worshipful figure-heads 
in San Marino. To him are com- 
mitted the control of the law-courts 
and sundry other offices of the most 
eminently practical kind. His alien 
origin and limited term of office 
combine with his previous character 
as guarantees of his impartiality and 
wisdom. He is required to be wholly 
free from prejudices; so much so 
indeed that when a San Marino 
young lady desires to enter a nunnery, 
it is his duty to go to her, and, as 



odooooltM cKoMt, address hw serionsly 
and explain to her in the most per 
suasive language possible what a for- 
midable step she is about to take in 
thus surrendering the charms of the 
world and the possible pleasures of 
motherhood. Where her father and 
mother may have failed the State 
Commissioner may succeed. 

Our municipalities have had great 
powers given to them which many 
of them have abused. It is a matter 
of national importance that these 
should eitiier be revised, or the 
citisens whom they govern simu- 
lated to take an active and intimate 
interest in their own affiurs. This 
might be done by the establishment 
in every considerable borough of a 
Crown Officer somewhat similar to 
the Commissioner of San Marino or 
the Podest^ of the old Italian re- 
publics. The town-clerk might not 
like it, but that would be a grievance 
for the town-clerk alone. The com- 
monalty would benefit inasmuch as 
it would be this new official's busi- 
ness to work solely in their interest, 
and he would be answerable for de- 
Unquencies or errors to the Home 
Office only. With his discreet hand 
in check upon the impertinent inter- 
ference of municipalities with the 
money market^ our national credit 
would have a chance of re-establish- 
ing itself. Consds would continue to 
rise, and the Red Books and Blue 
Books and Tellow Books of the 
municipalities would no longer be 
as beguiling in tiieir statements of 
accounts as the balance sheets of a 
company like the late lamented Lon- 
don and Olobe Finance Corporation. 
Chablbs Edwardbs. 
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O Hara San was in the garden 
picking iriaes. It was not an easy 
task, for the purple flags rose grace- 
fully from several inches of water, 
and great care was necessary to avoid 
unsightly splashes. Not desirous of 
being splashed O Hara San had care- 
fully tucked up her gay dress, and 
the shortened skirt revealed the 
prettiest feet imaginable, thrust into 
the inevitable wooden clogs. 

A shaft of sunlight came striking 
through the bamboo hedge, and 
touched with glory the little maid's 
dark hair. The delicate tints of her 
dress blended into the brilliant carpet 
of the iris bed, and the faint bloom 
of her cheek would have rivalled the 
rosy petals of the cherry-blossom, but 
the season of cherry-blossom was over. 
As she stood, airily perched on a 
moss-grown stone, her slender form 
bending to meet the upturned flowers, 
she might have stepped straight off a 
Japanese fan, only indeed no pcdnted 
figure was ever half so charming. 

Above the garden walls towered 
the giant cryptomeria trees, and 
beyond again were the mountains, all 
blue and mysterious, half veiled in 
morning mist. 

O Hara San sang as she worked, 
and the little grey lizards crept out 
into the sun to listen. It was a 
mournful song, a story of love and 
revenge, but she had no knowledge of 
either, as yet, and sang merrily. 

Suddenly, from a temple near, the 
great bell struck the hour, firm, solemn 
strokes, fraught with Time's warning 
signal, and little O'Hara San stayed 



her hand to coimt : " Yo-jif Othji" in 
the quaint Japanese tongue, ** RoJn^ 
ji, Shichi-jV*^ But as the last 
note fined off into silence, she turned 
in alarm, for a footstep sounded on 
the path beside her, an unusual occur- 
rence in this secluded spot It was 
not the soft shuffling of bare feet, nor 
the click-clack of dogs, but the un- 
mistakable tread of civilised leather. 
O Hara San's foolish little heart beat 
with a vague fear. There was nothing 
to be afraid of in the newcomer's 
appearance, however; he was young 
and an Englishman, and he regarded 
her with kindly interest 

She dropped her eyes, and bowed 
low, again and again ; a difficult feat 
when one is balanced on a stone in 
the midst of a water-field, but the 
stranger s gravity was unruffled as he 
returned the salutation. " 0*Ha^o" * 
he ventured cheerfully. " ffHaj/o" 
she made answer, and her gentle 
tones sounded like the cooing of a 
wood-pigeon in contrast After this 
conversation languished. Shyness on 
O Hara San's part, ignorance of the 
language on the young man's, held 
them silent. Then she, with her 
sheaf of iris blooms clasped to her 
breast, prepared for flighty and the 
Englishman, fearing to lose this pretty 
butterfly creature, surreptitiously con- 
sulted his guide-book, and rattled off 
a sentence with great aplomb. Eastern 
nations are renowned for the perfec- 
tion of their manners, but the Japan- 
ese are gifted with a sense of humour, 
and O Hara San was no ezcq>tion. 

* Four, five, siz, seven. 
' Good-morning. 
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Thongh she turned her oharming 
bead, with all its fairy-like pins and 
posy of azaleas discreetly aside, it was 
evident from her crimsoning cheek 
tiiat she was straggling with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

Fearing some indiscretion, the 
stranger hastily turned to the oracle 
again, and then remained in the 
silence of consternation. For it is 
disconcerting, when one imagines one 
has put forward a complimentary 
little speech to a bewitching lady, to 
find one has merely proffered a request 
for three boiled eggs. The discoTory 
overcame his gravity; he also broke 
into an amused laugh, while she, 
covering her face with little sunburnt 
hands, rocked to and fro, in uncon- 
trolled merriment. 

''The devil ! " he exclaimed at last. 

There was mischief in O Hara San's 
black eyes, as peeping through her 
fingers, she replied demurely, " I, too, 
a little can speak English." 

" By Jove ! " The oflfending guide 
was thrust into oblivion, and relief 
appeared visible on the young man's 
face. " That's awfully clever of you ; 
do you think you'd mind coming out 
of Uiat glorified pond, and talking to 
me for a short timet Its ratiier 
lonely up among these solitudes." 
O Hara San, disdaining the offer of 
his hand, gathered together her 
flowery burden, and stepping daintily 
across the stones, stood in lowly 
obeisance before him. 

'' Don't, please ! " he ejaculated 
hurriedly. "Surely we've bowed 
enough for to-day. Couldn't we find 
a seat somewhere, and be comfort- 
able t" Comprehending the meaning, 
if not the words, she sank gracefully 
to the ground, and producing a fan 
from her sash, sat languidly waving it^ 
more than ever a painted figure off 
a Japanese fan. No other mode of 
resting being apparent, the English- 
man was oUij^ to follow her 



example, so he also seated himself 
upon the grass, and contrived to 
appear unconscious of the ridiculous 
position. 

Above them stretched the sky, 
softly blue and cloudless ; all around 
were the quaint shrubs and flowering 
plants of a Japanese guden; and 
below, &r down the gully, sounded 
the restless murmur of the rushing 
torrent. Monster stone dragons, 
spouting water from their distorted 
mouths, were grouped about the lake ; 
flaming blossoms hung from many a 
gnarled bough, and on a miniature 
rustic bridge a tame stork stood 
dozing. It was all very Oriental, very 
unreal, and in imagination transported 
one back to the childish days of 
Arabians Nights and enchanted prin- 
cesses ; the stranger gazed about with 
regretful pleasure. 

" Perhaps if you tell me your name, 
we might get along better,'' he sug- 
gested at length, as O Hara San, 
absently fanning herself appeared 
lost in thought "O Hara San t 
San means HonourdUe J/wa, doesn't 
it! Whose is this garden, O Hara 
San, and what are you dcnng here t " 

Had her command of English beui 
greater the retort would have beui 
obvious, but as it was, she returned 
with Eastern obedience, " It is Matso- 
moto's, my fatiier's, gurden, there our 
home." She pointed to where in the 
distance a modest dwelling rose above 
the trees, but the Englishman, already 
acquainted with the inconveniences 
attending matting floors and sliding 
panels, showed no desire to investi- 
gate further. 

"How did you comet " she enquired 
in turn, carrying ihe war into the 
enemy's country. "So many people 
do not; it is very apart" 

"I came because I heard a fairy 
singing," he answered whimsically, 
"because my room at the hotel is 
hot| and the morning beckoned me 
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<mt| because I am hc^esly and un- 
utterably bored But you don't know 
the meaning of boredom, O Hara 
San, you are fortunate. I'm bored 
by otiiers, bored by myself, — but 
not by you," he added with a 
half-ftigh, and idly quoted: — 

A Book of Verses underneath the 

Bough, 
A jug of WvQ»^ a Loaf of Bread— and 

Thou 
Beside me sLoging in the Tj^Hlder- 



The word bread arrested her atten- 
tion. " You are hungry 1" she asked 
anxiously. Perhaps after all he really 
desired those boiled eggs; how un- 
kind she had been ! Visions of sugar 
cakes and mM^^ rose before her hos- 
pitable mind's eye^ as she eagerly 
awaited his answer. 

The young man laughed, but 
coloured too. "No," he replied; 
"what I craye for, is not food, not 
even food for thought — IVe plenty 
of tiiat in all conscience." He turned 
towards her suddenly. "Do you 
know tiiat couTentionally speaking 
Tve no right to be here, that I'm 
a mere trespasser, and should be 
dismissed with a caution! But this 
is not the land of convention, thank 
heaven! and I may talk to you simply 
because it pleases me^ and not because 
pditeness demands it, while you — 
you've never heard of Mrs. Orundy, 
and you don't understand these 
knotty points, little O Hara San, but 
you smile very sweetly, and listen, 
and that's a great deal in this selfish 
world. Do you ever know," he went 
on dreamily, speaking half to him- 
self "what it is to want money, 
to be hunted from pillar to post by 
bills, to have creditors clamouring, 
and mess accounts overdue, to be up 
to your ears in debt!" He broke off 
with a short laugh. " Of course you 

* The wine of the ooontry. 



don't ; you live on romance out here, 
not on hard cash, while I — I live on 
tenter-hooks," he finished ruefully. 

O Hara San, arranging her bouqueti 
touching each separate flower with 
caressing fingers, could not follow this 
monologue ; but she gathered that the 
Englishman was disturbed in mind, 
and she looked at him with pitying 
eyes. It is of no use to trouble one's 
self over the trials of this world ; 
make the best of what you have, or 
you may get worse hereafter. Such 
was O Hara San's creed, and the 
creed of her country; but because 
sympathy must have some expression 
if words are denied, she snapped off 
a purple blossom and shyly proffered 
it. He took the little offering with 
a smile, grateful for the prompting 
thought, and since it was too large 
for a button-hole, laid it carefully 
between the leaves of the guide- 
book. 

" Ayame^^ said O Hara San softly, 
with a pretty blush. 

" Meaning iris," he tran^ted mus- 
ingly, " Goddess of the Rainbow and 
Spirit of Discord; an unlucky gift 
O Hara San, let us hope it is not an 
ill-omen — " 

" My sakes ! Whatever are you 
doing there anyway % " 

The shrill tones sounded startlingly 
from above their heads, and the 
young man with a frown, rose hastily 
to his feet muttering sulkily, "The 
iU-omen fulfilled ! " 

But O Hara San, unpricked by 
conscience, sat with ser^iely folded 
hands, gazing up at the bamboo 
hedge from whence the voice pro- 
ceeded. 

"I knew you were fond of pro- 
specting, but I didn't guess you'd get 
as &r as tins," it continued, the drawl 
and accent unmistakable. "Isn't 
there a proverb in your country, 
about one man stealing a heart — 
horse I mean — while another mayn't 
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look over the hedge! This bamboo 
isn't exactly easy to see through, so 
if you'll be so vurry kind — thanks." 

With the aid of his hand the 
newcomer swung herself lightly to 
the ground, and stood facing tiiem 
with undisguised displeasure. 

O Hara San had risen with courte- 
ous greeting, but the intruder, vouch- 
safing her a scarcely perceptible nod, 
turned her back, and addressed the 
young man. "Wilfrid Carlton, I 
guess I'm pretty amenable and put 
up with a good deal, but if you're 
going to flirt with every heathen 
foreigner you come across, why — " 
The shrug which followed was expres- 
sive. 

"Nonsense," he exclaimed almost 
rudely. " I came entirely by chance, 
and I have not be^i here ten 
minutes." 

She laughed provokingly. "Oh, 
time flies, we know, on occasions — 
especially when you're improving that 
occasion. Well, is Uiere any way out 
of this garden of Eden, for it's most 
eight, and we're starting early for the 
temple. Are you coming to the hotel 
for breakfast, or going to rattle chop- 
sticks here?" 

He stood regarding her moodily, 
disapproval, dislike almost, written on 
his face; then he turned to O Hara 
San. "Good-bye," he said with un- 
covered head ; and " Sayonofra^^* ^ she 
returned simply, adding in her pretty, 
halting English Uie usual formula, 
"An' please come again." 

The American's noisy laughter was 
as unintelligible to her as the con- 
versation preceding it, but neverthe- 
less her eyes were troubled as she 
watched the departing couple, and all 
unconsciously she sighed. 

The Englishman looked back, when 
they reached the wicket-gate, and 
took a farewell glance of O Hara 

I Qood-bye. 



San. She was standing very still, 
where they had left her, a wistful 
solitary little figure, outlined against 
the gold and purple of the iris bed. 
So, in his thoughts, he often saw her 
afterwards. 

" You did look queer sitting there, 
for all the world like two China Man- 
darins. What in the name of wonder 
do you find to say to these oddities 1 " 
The fair American, brisk and trim, 
keeping pace with his irritated stride, 
glanced at him coolly. "English- 
men have an odd way of making love, 
I must say, but it won't go down with 
us. I'm not exacting, but I see things 
pretty plainly, aud I draw the line 
somewhere — " 

" Draw the line by all means, but 
don't draw the longbow," he returned 
carelessly, tilting his straw hat for- 
ward, to avoid meeting her gaze; 
"You see what doesn't exist occa- 
sionally, and let your imagination run 
away with you," 

" And that's curious," she retorted 
smartly, "considering you always 
accuse me of having none; but soi- 
ously, Wilfrid, I don't cotton to this 
sort of behaviour at all." 

Leading-strings should be invisible 
if tiiey are to guide successfully ; the 
impatient movement beside her was 
a warning signal, and Miss Yan 
Decken, deciding she had gone far 
enough, relented. "Well, I won't 
say any more^" she continued good- 
humouredly. "If we quarrel now, 
why there'll be nothing left for us 
to do after," and she held out her 
hand with a gesture of truce. 

Carlton felt obliged to take ijb, and 
having taken it, obliged to keep it; 
so peace was declined, and they 
sauntered along, to all appearances 
happy and devoted. 

"The 'rickshaws are ordered for 
nine, and then we start for the temple 
of 1st — Ish — there! I've forgotten 
its outlandish name again. I gave 
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jon my guide-book to carry yester- 
day ; have you it with youl" 

"'Your guide to you a kingdom 
is,'" misquoted Carlton lightly, "all 
important as a parson's bible or a 
mariner's compass. I can't imder- 
stand the fascination myself ; it's not 
ey«i useful as a dictionary." Recol- 
lecting the incident of an hour ago 
he paused, but his companion still 
knitting her brows over the missing 
word, was not attending. 

" Ish— Is— bother I Do look Wil- 
frid," so, supremely unconscious and 
anxious to propitiate, Carlton turned 
to the desired page, and there, true 
omblem of discord, lay the iris. 

Miss Yan Decken flushed with par- 
donable annoyance. " Yery touch- 
ing ! " she remarked mockingly. 
"Have you any more loTO-tokenst 
What a pity it wasn't a forget-me- 
not» and then you might have remem- 
bered. My word, you lose no time I " 
and she tossed hw head angrily. 
Carlton irritably flung the flower 
from him. That morning's work had 
cost him dear, yet his conscience 
smote him. What if O Hara San 
came Ma way, and saw her little 
oflforing cast aside t How distressed 
she would be I In imagination he 
could see the grieved eyes, the 
k«mbling mouth, the patient wonder 
at "tiiese English." Had he fol- 
lowed his inclination, he would have 
retoaced his steps and rescued the 
&llen flag, but, soldier though he 
was, he ^rank from the fire of the 
American's sarcasm, and so, like 
many another generous impulse, it 
was wasted. 

Despising himself for this mock 
love-making, thinly disguised though 
it were, cursing the fate that made 
the quest of the almighty dollar a 
necessity, out of temper with the 
world in general, he strode silently 
<^^g] 7®^ ui sfnte of all, he found 
time to marvel afresh at the dense 
No. 537. — ^voL. xc. 



shadow of the cryptomerias, the 
tender bloom upon the distant hills, 
for though one may be ill at ease, 
the artist's heart asserts itself, and 
Nature is ever ready with her sym- 
pathy to those who value it. 

Plumes of feathery bamboo swayed 
airily in the breeze, and sunlight 
filtered through the leafy shelter, 
throwing dancing patterns all across 
the road. Now and again a troop of 
cheerful labourers passed on their 
way to the rice-fields, or a 'rickshaw, 
carrying a delicately painted little 
lady, rattled by, adding local colour 
to the faintly tinted scene. As they 
neared the village the native life be- 
came more apparent. Children cried 
merry " ffHayo^a" after them, and 
many a pretty face peeped from be- 
tween the sliding panels of the 
houses. Yendors of curios sat serenely 
on their mattog floors awaiting pos- 
sible purchasers; women were wash- 
ing at the wayside 8tream,or pattering 
on noisy clogs about the streets ; the 
world was all astir, and the charm of 
early morning, like the charm of a 
waldng dream, was fading fast. 

Carlton and his companion climbed 
the long hill leading to the mountain 
hotel. Hostilities had ceased ; for 
her at least the sun was shining, 
and the bright vivacious face was all 
smiles. 

Far away behind tiiem the purple 
iris lay withering in the dust. 

II. 

" Now wait both of you, while I 
study this right away. I won't set 
foot inside till I know just what I'm 
to see." 

Mrs. Yan Decken, bonny, buxom, 
and popularly known as "Momma," 
adjusted her pince-nez, and delib^ 
ately opened her guide-book. They 
had toiled up the steep steps to the 
temple of Inari-yama, and now paused 
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on the summit to draw breath and 
admire the view. 

Before them towered the great 
building, oakn and stately, beiuring 
upon its pillars and fantastic eanrings 
the impress of tradition stamped with 
the memories of the past ; behind 
stretched the avenue of cryptomerias, 
solemn with shadow like the nave of 
a cathedral, and all around were the 
blue hills, softly melting to the sky. 
Carlton's pony, and the 'rickshaws 
with their attendant coolies, remained 
beyond the sacred precincts of the 
gate, the bearers' quaint dresses and 
lithe, brown limbs, adding the finish- 
ing touch to the strange and foreign 
surroundings. Occasionally a cricket 
chirped shrilly in the grass, or a 
silver-winged insect flashed past with 
musical hum ; otherwise the quietude 
was unbroken. 

Miss Van Decken, resigning her- 
self to circumstance, unfurled her 
umbrella^ and prepared to listen at 
length. Carlton stood restlessly swing- 
ing his riding-whip, with gloomy dis- 
satisfaction on bis brow. These 
expeditions were among the penalties 
of his position as the Uat American's 
future husband, and must be borne 
with the best grace possible ; but 
patience was a virtue unknown to 
him, and he waited with ill-concealed 
vexation. 

The poetry and romance of the 
temples appealed keenly to his 
imaginative nature ; alone, he would 
have spent hours wandering around 
the charmed drde^ musing on the 
mystery of the East^ absorbing the 
spirit of the scene, regardless of 
printed information. This practical, 
cut and dried method of doing things 
grated on his nerves, and irritated 
him at times beyond endurance. 
''Once we're married, into tiie fire 
goes every dashed guide-book," he 
tiiought savagely, while his prospec- 
tive mother-in-law, in blissful igno- 



ranoe of his feelings, turned page after 
page in laborious sesrch. Osaka^ the 
Japanese courier, had seated himself 
on the grass, and was leisurely 
tossing pebbles and twigs down the 
long vista of steps. He was accus- 
tomed to the vagaries of Madam, 
and regarded these days as holidays, 
a trifle dull, but still pleasantly idle ; 
the ladies were kind, and the officer 
gentleman, though apt to grow testy 
over the lacing of his boots, was not 
inconsiderate. Osaka^ on the whole, 
enjoyed these outings, and looked 
upon the lengthy disswtations as part 
of the amusement 

" Yes, here we are." 

Carlton sighed. 

"Now, listen. 'The Temple of 
Inari-yama is situated to the west of 
Kumi-kuti, and is approached by a 
grove of cryptomerias [that's correct]. 
It measures two hundred and ten feet, 
by one hundred and ninety-five, and 
covers nearly one thousand three 
hundred t$ubu of ground. It is de- 
dicated to Kobe Kwannon, and is 
over six hundred years old.' Imagine, 
Mamie ( Wilfrid, did you evert I 
must memorise that sentence anyway. 
'It is dedicated to Kobe Kwaa- 
n<ni — '" " The boy is waiting to take 
your shoes," broke in Carlton when 
he could trust himself to speak, while 
inwardly his raging thoughts ran: 
"My good woman, Fd like to pitdi 
you and your confounded Kobe 
Kwannon down the gully. Heavens ! 
if man was ever punished for his folly, 
lam!" 

Miss Van Decken, meanwhilei had 
been divesting herself of her footgear, 
and now stood laughing at the absurd 
appearance she presented in the loose 
wooUen slippers immortalised by 
custom. For tiiese spotless matting 
floors must not be polluted by touch 
of shoe-leather; the dust must be 
literally shaken oS, ere one dare 
cross the threshdd. This law is 
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fixed and immovable as were those 
of the Medes and Persiaiis. 

*' Nice easy fit guaranteed/' she 
cried with irrepressible levity, holding 
oat one clumsily-shod foot for inspec- 
tion. " I guess I wouldn't patronise 
the store these came from. Momma, 
do hurry. Wilfrid's pony will be 
eating all the sacred pluts if we stay 
much longer. Read up Murray when 
you get back ; this queer old man can 
tell you all you want, you bet." 
Carlton sitting on the bank, moodily 
wrestling with his riding-boots, 
groaned as he listened. But the 
priest, guarding the temple, sat in 
placid silence, scarcely lifl^g his 
serene eyes as the party entered, and 
even the irrever^it Americans hesi- 
tated to break in upon his meditations. 

Grave young novitiates, shaven- 
headed, velvet-footed, passed in mute 
devotion, and many a peasant girl, 
carefully removing her clogs, had 
come to lay her votive ofiering before 
Buddha. A spirit of rest and peace 
pervaded the atmosphere ; only the 
civilised Westerners in dress and 
bearing seemed at variance with the 
scene. 

**See, Mamie, the carving and 
jewels I ** cried Mrs. Van Decken in 
a noisy whisper. "It must cost a 
sight of dollars to build a place like 
this ! Admire the cunning figures on 
that tB^peetrj hung there, and the 
gods ! My, what fearful creatures 1 
I wonder what Murray sayst" 

Instinctively her hand strayed to 
her pocket, but Carlton hurriedly 
intervened. " Look at the blue mist 
rising from tiie incense," and he 
pointed to where in the dim recesses 
of the building faint wreaths went 
curling upwards, to lose themselves 
in the shadow of the vaulted roof. 
** One might imagine some magician 
there," he continued with scornful 
amusement^ " practinng his dark arts, 
weaving spells to bewitch us all." 



''More likely fire, / should say," 
decided Mrs. Van Decken sniffing 
apprehensively. "How this timber 
toouM blaze! And I daresay it's not 
even insured. We can get out easily, 
that's one thing. Isn't that lacquer- 
work too fetching t " 

They moved about, wondering and 
exclaiming. Carlton, ashamed of the 
loud remarks and unblushing curiosity, 
strolled away, and, wrapped in con- 
templation before the shrine, for a 
time forgot his annoyance. All the 
magic of the East, that strange in- 
sidious charm, caught and held his 
fancy spellbound. Freed from the 
trammels of the commonplace, his 
thoughts took wing and soared to 
enchanted worlds ; oblivious of his 
companions he gazed and dreamed, 
till at a touch the fairy fabric 
vanished. 

" It's very solemn, and impressive, 
and all that, but just a trifle boring, 
don't you think t " Miss Van Decken, 
wondering at his absorption, had 
followed and now stood beside him. 

The subdued light, the church-like 
atoiosphere, their attitude, were all 
suggestive of the immediate future, 
and with a shock Carlton realised how 
utterly repugnant was the idea. Al- 
most roughly he drew away. Fool 
tiiat he was! Why could he not 
have braved the position and retained 
his self-respect t Very, very dearly 
was he selling his birthright, and like 
many another he bitterly regretted 
the false step — ^too late. And sud- 
denly, through the veil of incense, 
there rose in remembrance another 
ftMse, young and pretty, with gentle 
eyes and a trusting smile ; he laughed 
derisively as the vision faded, for it 
was only the face of little O Hara 
San. 

ni. 



"O Hara San! O Hara San!' 
The garden of Matsomoto 
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bftthed in iiiooiilight» eTery flower 
and shrub enhaloed in myiterj; 
black shadows stretched threaten- 
ingly before each masdye dragon, 
and the unruffled lake gleamed still 
as polished silver. Far in Uie dis- 
tance sounded the faint tinkle of 
a somtfon,^ glow-worms flashed like 
falling stars through the darkneo, 
and all the yeiled beauty of the 
Eastern night breathed magic and 
illusion. As if in answer to his 
whisper a little figure appeared from 
the shelter of the trees, and mored 
BwifUy over the grass to Carlton's 
side. It was not the firsts nor the 
second of such meetings; in the 
record of a past month they stood 
out like milestones on the road of 
lime, grayen foreyer with tender 
words and caresses, pointing the way 
to the elusive land of Romance. 

"Ah!'' she laughed, a low de- 
lighted croon of happiness, and her 
hand went stealing into his like a 
folded flower. Such a little^ soft 
hand it was; Carlton mentally con- 
trasted it with another he was soon 
to call his own, large, well-developed 
from much handling of golf-dubs and 
hockey-sticks; and he clasped those 
slender fingers all the closer. 

<'So long time I wait^ an' when 
the moon rise, I count all the minutes ; 
but you are here, beloved, I count no 
more." 

"Yes, I am here," he sighed. 

It was not his fault if the moon- 
light, the witchery of O Hara San's 
presence proved too strong for his 
resolution. Stolen waters are sweet, 
and those stolen hours, hrki and 
fleeting though they were, represented 
the sparkle of life in the other- 
wise dull draught of everyday 
existence. For Carlton possessed 
the dangerous tlieatrical tempera- 
ment, and as a play depends for 

1 A native musioa bistmsient. 



efEset upon its setting, so his na- 
ture responded to the influence of 
his surroundings. O Hara San in 
sober garb, among the bricks and 
mortar of London, would have been 
powerless to attract; but O Hara San 
in this old-world garden, touched 
with the glamour of the East, and 
with moonlight flooding her eyes and 
hair, was irresistible. 

"So you have watched for met" 
he said in his half-alluring, half- 
protesting voice. " Why do you care 
so much, I wonder! Tou are only 
a little mist maiden I believe^ aa 
Undine ; you ought not to be troubled 
with fedings or soul at alL** 

For answer she laid her cheek 
against his hand, and smiled. Her 
knowledge of English had made rapid 
progress since that far-away morning 
by the iris bed, for love is a lesson 
easily learned and O Hara San was 
an apt pupiL It was pretty to hear 
her proud utterance of " dearest^** to 
see the confiding glance that accom- 
panied the oft repeated assurancea, 
the shy security with which she 
rested, encircled by his arm. Guard 
your heart carefully O Hara San, 
for nothing in the world is so easy 
to break, so hard to mend. 

Meanwhile Carlton sat deep in 
thought. This was the last night; 
there is always something strangely 
sad about the last moments of a part- 
ing however trivial, and this meant 
more to him than he dared confess. 
He had never told her of his engage- 
ment, never explained that he was 
only on leave, and would have to 
return to duty. Many a time, urged 
by oonsci«:ice he had tried — and 
fsaled. Failure had be^i the keynote 
of his life ; it was not likely he could 
alter now. It was hard, he thought 
Utterly; everything he wanted was 
denied him ; little O Hara San with 
her pretty ways and beauty, her 
ready sympathy, and sweetness, was 
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to be lost to him for ever. She had 
stolen hw way coriously, penetrat- 
ingly, into his heart, and in his 
erratic, uncertain fashion he loved 
her. The melancholy eyes never 
lighted with anger for her ; the scorn- 
faly careless replies never greeted her 
questions; all that was best in him 
rose at O Hara San's bidding, drawn 
to the sor&bce by a little Eastern 
maiden's smile. Could he brave the 
fatore, throw up the whole sordid, 
miserable affiur, and marry this Japa- 
nese girll Love whispered yes, but 
Reason answered no; and men were 
ever amenable to Reason. 

" You would not care to leave your 
lovely land, sweetheart t" he b^an, 
following the thread of his thoughts 
aloud, and half hoping for, though 
jealously ready to resent, a reply in 
the negative. But O Hara San looked 
up with adoring eyes. "With you 
anywhere,'' she returned simply. 

This was disconcerting, but he 
pressed it further. " England is 
Ueak and dreary, very little sun- 
shine, not mild and gentle like this ; 
you could not live there.'' 

"I have a wadded kimono" she 
laughed triumphantly, "quite warm 
for cold weatiier," and she clapped 
her hands at this conclusive argu- 
ment. 

"You would miss your flowers, 
and birds, and Matsomoto, your 
father," he continued, but she shook 
her head in protest. "With you 
I miss nothing, want only you.'' 
The old, old cry that has echoed with 
such tragedy thoughout the ages ! 

No, he could not tell her. Instead, 
he stooped and kissed her very ten- 
derly, and she, smiling and trusting, 
sighed in absolute content. 

There is no gauging Time by 
measurement; it is impossible. A 
year may flash by, a moment be an 
eternity; it all depends upon our- 



selves and circumstance. Certainly 
the last week had dragged leaden- 
footed for O Hara Ssji, but a 
week of hopes and fears, of longing 
and fretting, is not likely to speed 
fast. Seven days of disappointment, 
seven nights of bitter weeping, and 
she could bear the pain no longer, for 
she was very young, and youth has 
the right to demand happiness. 

"My father, I would go with 
flowers to the hotel," she said tremu- 
lously, approaching the verandah 
where Matsomoto sat unpacking a 
case of curios. All his attention was 
directed to the successful unfolding of 
many wrappers, and he had little time 
to spare for trivial interruption. An 
appreciative smile lingered round his 
lips, as he held aloft a tortoiseshell 
carving and watched the light shine 
golden through its delicate beauty, for 
Matsomoto was an artist in his way, 
and realised the perfection of his 
wares far more than did the wealthy 
tourists who bought them. 

" Flowers, little one i " he answered 
absently, replacing the treasure in its 
wooden case. " But the cherry-blossom 
is over, and the lotus not yet in bloom ; 
better wait awhile." 

Waiti It would kill her! She 
must discover the reason of Carlton's 
disappearance at any cost. She clasped 
her hands in agony. " I have gathered 
many," she faltered with almost a sob ; 
" I humbly beg you to let me go." 

"Oh, go tihen," returned Matso- 
moto with a shrug. He often sent 
an ofiering of fruit and flowers to 
the hotel, and the proprietor in turn 
would recommend his guests to visit 
Matsomoto's store, for he was a cele- 
brity among the village merchants, 
and owned the rarest and most de- 
sirable curios in the country. 

O Hara San always bore those 
flower burdens herself ; she liked the 
change, the glimpse of foreign dress 
and language, and in this manner had 
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acquired the little EngliBh she poa- 
seioed. Matsomoto was proud of his 
pretty daughter, and correspondingly 
strict. She was neyer allowed to 
take part in the quaint dances that 
formed an occasional entertainment 
at the hotel, or to laugh and chatter 
with the waiting-maids. Later, she 
was destined to marry the son of a 
neighbouring dealer, but she did not 
know this, and Matsomoto had never 
heard of Carlton's existence. 

At any other time she would have 
made an elaborate toilette for the 
errand, haye daintily powdered her 
cheeks and placed a fresh posy in her 
hair, but toKlay — ah, to4ay all was 
changed. Hastily thrusting her little 
feet into her dogs, she caught up the 
basket of blossoms and set out, with 
never a thought of her dress. 

Under the shady ciyptomeria trees, 
she went, across the bridge spanning 
the foaming torrent, and up the steep 
hill, till the pretty hotel came into view, 
with its fantastic pillars and flower- 
ing creepers, its string of hired 'rick- 
shaws and scattered guests. 

The proprietor was crossing the 
hall, and he came bustling out at 
O Hara Ban's approach. As in duty 
bound, they bowed long and low, 
and then rdieving her of her burden, 
he welcomed, and led her in. 

"We have not seen you here of 
late, O Hara San, and we have missed 
your presence greatly. This gift is 
most beautiful ; your honoured father 
is too condescending." 

But O Hara San's despairing gaze 
was wandering restlessly around. He 
was not here, he was not in the 
verandah. Where was he? "You 
have good business this weekt" she 
asked breathlessly, twisting her tiny 
ice-cold hands together, and flushing 



at her own hypocrisy. " liany people 
in your excellent hotel t " 

" Tes, ah yes." The Httle landlord 
beamed. " Several English, and many 
American, but we lose one party, and 
an officer-gentleman." 

"Yest" murmured O Hara San, 
and her heart beat to suffocation. 

" His name Carlton," proceeded the 
proprietor complacently, emptying the 
basket; "he has gone to Yokohama 
to marry an American lady; he is 
married to4ay." 

"Yest" whispered Hara San, 
and her heart stopped. 

" But I see new guests arriving. I 
leave for a short time. Sayona^ra^ 
arigatot"^ 

Smiling and bowing he withdrew, 
and O Hara San, as in a dream, 
passed out into the sunlight 

Married to4ay, and at tiiat mo- 
ment the wedding-bells were ringing ! 

Of Carlton's feelings who can judge t 
After all, one must be cheerful on 
one's honeymoon, and with Columbia's 
dollars in his pocket, Columbia's voioe 
at his ear, what time was there for 
regret^ or for regret's twin-sistw, 
remorse! 

And as these two sailed away for 
ever, O Hara San knelt in the temple 
before her god. But there was no 
pity, no ccmiprehension in Buddha's 
vacant gaze ; the sightless eyes stared 
on, with the impotence of graven 
imagery, vouchsafing no comfort to 
the stricken figure, no oonsolaticm to 
the breaking heart. 

As of old, the great bell was tolling 
the hour, and as of old the solemn 
strokes went floating across the moun- 
tain. They sounded to O Hara Baa 
like her own death-knell. 

1 «< Good-bye, thank you.*' 
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THE FUTURE OF ST. PIERRK 



Although a settlement of the 
French Shore question has been 
efifocted which will relieTe Newfound- 
land of the intolerable incubus of a 
Gallic lodgment on her seaboard, the 
retention by France of the colony of 
St. Pierre-Miquelon must be counted 
a serious drawback to the fullest ad- 
vantages of the compact, and especi- 
ally so because of the probability of 
St. Pierre yet becoming a factor in 
Anglo-American disputes. 

Canada and Newfoundland have 
evinced considerable apprehension of 
late over a proposal by Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, that the 
United States should purdiase St 
Pierre, in order to make the New 
England fishermen independent of 
Newfoundland, upon which they now 
have to rely for the bait necessary 
for their operations on the Grand 
Banks. Two years ago he declared 
that it would be a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine for France to trans- 
fer St Pierre to Great Britain, which 
moved the late Hon. David Mills, 
then Minister of Justice for Canada, 
to the following answer. 

When France yielded up to Great 
Britain that part of Newfoundland of 
which she had taken possession, the 
Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
although Coast appendages of Newfound- 
land and forming practically a part of 
the Main Island, were by express Treaty 
stipulations allowed under certcdn re- 
stnotions to remain French possessions, 
as places of refuge for the French fishing 
vessels. 

According to the new Doctrine of 
Boiator L<x[ge, France could not cede 
these two Islands to Great Britain. They 
must become a possession of some North 
or South Amencan Power when they 



ceased to be French. Now I can say 
with the utmost confidence that when 
St Pierre and Miquelon cease to belong 
to France, they must again be united to 
Newfoundland or become part of British 
North- America, and I hope we shall not 
ask, nor be expected to ask, the permis* 
sion of our nei^ibours to secure the 
re-annexation of these Islands to British 
America. 

Since the signing of the new 
Anglo -Fr^ich convention and the 
alMmdonment by France of her treaty 
rights on our coast, there has beui 
much discussion on both sides of the 
Atlantic over this question of St. 
Pierre. It has been pointed out, on 
the one side, that in the event of any 
dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States henceforth, a threat 
by France to dispose of St. Pierre to 
the Washington Government might 
lead England, under Canadian pres- 
sure, to pay a very large price for it ; 
while on the other hand it is argued 
that the naval necessities of the 
United States call for an advanced 
base near the Grand Banks, which 
St Pierre would admirably serve, 
and therefore Washington will seize 
the first favourable opportunity to 
secure it. 

Canada and Newfoundland are 
anxious to see this question of a 
French colony in these waters per- 
manently settled, the more so as the 
people of St. Pierre have been so 
much influenced by the declaration of 
Senator Lodge that they are at pre- 
sent clamouring for annexation to the 
United States. In the light of the 
recent Alaskan Award, such a con- 
sununation would be infinitely worse 
than the present conditions. The 
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United States, with St Pierre as a 
fishery base, could revivify the Mique- 
lon Archipelago, which poor fisheries 
and Newfoundland's Bait Act have 
now reduced to the direst poverty. 
Nor is the prospect of annexation 
to the United States a remote one. 
The Americans would be delighted 
to secure such a valuable possession, 
valuable as a fishery outpost and also 
as a naval station, in which capacity it 
would enable United States warships 
to dominate Canada's whole water- 
borne commerce, as it commands her 
entire seaboard. 

Many of the phases of the France 
and Newfoundland question have been 
many times discussed for years past, 
but an aspect of it which has not 
been considered at its full value is that 
comprehended in the possession by the 
French of St. Pierre-Miquelon. New- 
foundland and Canada are equally 
concerned in the relinquishment by 
France of her territorial sovereignty 
over St. Pierre, because the vast 
smuggling transactions, of which that 
island is the centre, injure Canada 
far more than they do Newfoundland 
or the New England States. 

Newfoundland has maintained such 
a vigorous crusade against smuggling 
of late years as to have reduced it to 
a minimum, and the American sea- 
board is too remote to make the run- 
ning of cargoes there a profitable 
venture. Canada, consequently, is 
victimised, and the French-Canadians 
of Quebec are the chief ofifenders in 
aiding the Pierrois to defraud the 
Dominion revenue. For this the geo- 
graphical situation of the Province is 
somewhat responsible, but the tie of 
common extraction which binds St. 
Pierre and Quebec is the dominating 
factor. Thus, it is not difficult to 
see, from the point of view of Im- 
perial policy, how essential it is that 
the French dominion over St Pierre 
should be abrogated, especially as 



the absorption of Newfoundland by 
Canada is again being urged, so that 
the inexpediency of permitting a geo- 
graphical pendant to Newfoundland, 
such as St Pierre constitutes, to 
remain in possession of a foreign 
Power will be doubly apparent. 

Although it may be thought that 
the recent treaty ends the Newfound- 
land entanglement, such is not the 
case. The question of St Pierre will 
be coming up again for adjustment 
within a few years; for, paradoxical 
though it may seem, the real crux of 
the French Shore question lies not so 
much in the fishery rights which 
the Frenchman enjoyed on the West 
Coast of Newfoundland, as in their 
occupancy of St. Pierre as a head- 
quarters for their main fishing opera- 
tions on the Grand Bcmks. The 
Treaty Shore phase of the difficulty 
was settling itself by the failure of 
the fishing there and the consequent 
abandonment of the strand by the 
French. St Pierre, however, occu- 
pies a vastly more serious position. 
It is an alien dependency over which 
Newfoundland can exercise no con- 
trol, and its existence constitutes a 
direct and abiding menace to the 
prosperity of our Colony. One can 
distinguish between the conditions 
prevailing on the Treaty Shore coast, 
where development practically does 
not exist, and the disastrous efifects 
of French bounty- fed competition 
upon the Newfoundland cod-fishing 
industry, which has no such stimulus 
although it is the mainstay of that 
people. The mineral and other re- 
sources of the French shore may be 
immensely valuable, but to-day they 
are only in their infancy. The ood- 
fishery, on the other hand, is a factor 
of undoubted value and of vital im- 
portance in the colonial economy, 
and as French bounties contributed 
materially to ruin the West India 
sugar industry, so the same policy has 
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been pat into operation to the great 
detriment of Newfoundland, perhaps 
for no other reason than to keep alive 
the decaying fish industry of the 
Norman and Breton seaports, though 
possibly the less commendable motive 
of annoying Newfoundland and the 
Mother Country qiay have figured to 
some extent in the calculations of the 
French statesmen who initiated the 
scheme. 

The prosperity of St Pierre is 
based upon two corner - stones, — 
bounties and smuggling. Remove 
either, and very grave consequences 
must result; undermine them both, 
and the little colony would soon be 
depopulated, a contingency now quite 
manifest St. Pierre is a barren rock, 
producing nothing of vegetable life 
that is commercially valuable; it is 
only as a fishing shelter that it main- 
tains its oonmiercial importance. 

Examine the matter of bounties 
first, we find that the French trea- 
sury yearly grants in such aid to the 
fisheries in North American waters 
the enormous sum of six million 
francs, almost a thousand francs for 
every man engaged in them. This 
large sum is subdivided among the 
several interests concerned, so that 
all participate in its benefits. The 
armaieur, or merchant who fits out 
the ship, gets his proportion ; the 
crew receive their head-money; the 
dory-builder who constructs the flat- 
bottomed skifib they use obtains his 
quota; and the trader who exports 
tiie cured product of the industry is 
allowed a sum per quintal graded 
according to the destination of the 
cargoes, — French West Indies, French 
West Africa, Algeria, or the Catholic 
countries of Southern Europe where a 
fish-diet is a regular factor. 

Briefly stated these bounties are 
equal to two-thirds of the value of 
every hundredweight of fish taken 
from the water by the Frenchmen. 



and with their industry thus helped 
they can afibrd to undersell the 
Newfoundland fish in every market 
where the two come into competition. 
These bounties have been obtained 
from the French Chamber by the 
argument that the Bank fishery 
formed a nursery for French naval 
recruits. But it has been conclu- 
sively proved that these fishermen 
are worthless as blue-jackets, the 
whole character of their industry un- 
fitting them for the discipline and 
ordered intelligence of a warship. In 
the wooden frigate of the last century 
they might have formed a useful ele- 
ment, but in the complicated interior 
of a modem battle-ship they would 
be as ill at ease as their progenitors 
of the Commune. This plea of main- 
taining a naval nursery on the Grand 
Banks has been used as a lodestone 
to draw forth a golden current from 
the French Chamber, through the 
misguided patriotism of the Deputies, 
for the enrichment of the armateurs 
of Brittany and Miquelon, and the 
impoverishment of the provincial peas- 
antry. Should the light of reason 
irradiate the Deputies at Versailles 
when this question comes up for dis- 
cussion, and they enact the part of 
wisdom by refusing to vote a con- 
tinuance of the bounties, this St. 
Pierre difficulty would not cause the 
diplomatists of the two countries 
many anxious hours, for the Bank 
fishery would speedily be abandoned. 
But as bearing upon the naval 
aspect of the case, the illustration 
a£forded by the fishing town of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, in the late 
American war with Spain, is decidedly 
significant. Gloucester is the centre 
of the American fishery on the Grand 
Banks, as St. Malo is of the French 
fishery there, and when war against 
Spain was declared Secretary Long, 
chief of the United States Navy De- 
partment, telegraphed to the mayor 
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of Olonoester enquiring if that town 
oonld undertake to man one of the 
converted omisen then making ready. 
The mayor's reply was in the nega- 
tive, and only three hundred and five 
of the twelve thousand fishermen of 
New England responded to the call 
for naval volunteers. Tet the Ameri- 
can fishing industry is afforded the 
protection of a duty against Canadian 
and Newfoundland fish entering the 
United States which is prohibitive; 
and the above is the extent of the 
patriotism induced thereby. It is 
quite probable that in an emergency 
Uie French naval authorities would 
find their dependence similarly mis- 
placed. 

Bolstered up as it is, however, the 
French Bank fishery has been a most 
serious competition for Newfoundland. 
It is carried on heartily by the Metro- 
politan Firms, as they are called, of 
St. Malo, Fecamp, and Granville, in 
large stout wooden ships, and by 
the Pierrois merchants in smaller 
schooners. The statistics of the 
fishery for 1903 were: 

118 Hetropoliian vesseb of 14,766 tons, 

with 8,968 men. 
907 Grand Pecheurt of 9,981 tons, with 

8,876 men. 
440 Petit Peoheun of 1,277 tons with 967 



Total: 766 craft of 26,088 tons, with 
8,810: 



Of these only four hundred and two 
men were operating on the Treaty 
Coast of Newfoundland, the remain- 
der being on the Grand Banks. The 
Grand Pecheurs are the larger class 
of Pierrois vessels which go to the 
Banks ; the Petit Pecheurs are the 
undecked boats which fish around 
the Miquelon Islands. The total 
catch of this fleet was 637,727 quin- 
tals (a quintal being equivalent to 
112 lbs.), of which 352,000 quintals, 
or more than half the quantity, 
was exported. The export of this 



fish forms the chief grievance of 
Newfoundland, whose product it is re- 
placing in Southern Europe. Every- 
where in the Mediterranean countries, 
to whose Catholic inhabitants fish is 
a staple of food, the French can 
undersell the Newfoundlanders, owing 
to the bounties, until it seemed at one 
time only a question of a few years 
when they would drive the Newfound- 
landers from Uiese markets altogether. 
The remarkable feature of the situa- 
tion is that^ while their total catch, as 
recorded at St Pierre, has shown no 
increase in the past twelve years, the 
propcnrtion of it that has been ex- 
ported has evidenced a steady enlarge- 
ment, because the chief bounty is only 
paid upon fish exported from Frendi 
possessions; and occasionally parcels 
of cod, which would otherwise rot at 
home, are given free to foreign dealers 
in order that the owners may collect 
their allowance upon the export 
papers. Newfoundland fifteen years 
ago, finding the French product under- 
mining hers, passed the famous Bait 
Act, preventing the French fishermen 
from entering her waters to procure 
bait or her own people from convey- 
ing it to them ; and by vigorously 
enforcing it every season she has 
now succeeded in completely crip- 
pling their industry, until financial 
disaster threatens to overwhelm St. 
Pierre, and its inhabitants are emi- 
grating by scores. French fishermen 
have been driven to all sorts of ex- 
pedients to procure this essential re- 
quisite, the latest being to trawl for 
periwinkles on the Banks; but they 
have now depleted the beds of these 
shell-fish and are more dependent upon 
Newfoundland than ever. The diffi- 
culties, however, of enforoing an Act 
preventing the sale of bait to them 
are not slight, and the resulting fric- 
tion is very unpleasant. Naturally, 
therefore, the Newfoundlanders would 
prefer to live on more amicable terms 
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with their PienoiB neighbours, bat 
they cannot be expected to sacrifice 
themselves and the interests of their 
main industry through any senti- 
mental consideration for France and 
St Pierre. 

The settlement of the Treaty Coast 
phase of the Frenoh-in-Kewfonndland 
difficulty will hare no bearing upon 
this particular matter, and so long as 
the commercial rivalry between the 
two continues Newfoundland will 
have to use every weapon which the 
doctrine of self-preservation justifies. 
The gravity of this issue cannot be 
exaggerated ; upon it depends the 
future existence of Newfoundland as 
an independent, self-governing Colony 
of the British Empira The Chamber 
of Commerce of St. John's, Newfound- 
land, laid before the Royal Com- 
mission, sent out by Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1898 to investigate this whole 
question, a memorandum containing 
the most convincing statistics showing 
the decline in both Newfoundland 
exports and the prices obtained for 
tiiem since the French bounty system 
was fully established, and emphasising 
tiie ruinous results which must accrue 
to the Colony unless some remedy is 
devised. 

Only a desperate remedy can arrest 
the spread of this financial anaemia. 
Mid that remedy can but take the 
form of inducing the French to aban- 
don their bounties and give up St. 
Pierre, especially when they see that 
there is no direct benefit accruing to 
them from one or the other. Only 
recently the reporter on the Colonial 
Budget to the Chamber of Deputies 
showed that for millions of dollars 
annually spent by France for colonisa- 
tion purposes she only receives back 
twenty-five per cent, while as regards 
the Bank fisheries the bounties now 
equal twenty-two per cent of the 
value of fish caught 

The smuggling aspect of the diffi- 



culty is no less menacing to Newfound- 
land than the commercial competition. 
Situated, as St Pierre is, only twelve 
miles off her southern coast, and com- 
manding the entrance to the great 
bays of St Mary, Placentia, Fortune, 
and Burgeo, it ofiers unequalled facili- 
ties for a contraband traffic. Spiritu- 
ous liquors, tobaccos, and fishery 
requisites are the articles which form 
the staple of the business ; and as the 
French have never permitted a British 
consul at St. Pierre, no means has 
existed of exercising a supervision 
over the hundreds of Newfoundland 
and Canadian craft which visit there 
and load these goods for illicit distri- 
bution in their respective colonies. 
Though Newfoundland has maintained 
a most vigorous anti-smuggling cru- 
sade in recent years and practically 
stamped out the traffic on a large 
scale, it Ib an impossibility to prevent 
its being carried on in a lesser degree 
by every boat-owner and fisherman 
along the adjacent seaboard. The 
Customs regulations at St. Pierre are 
so lax that the port becomes a regular 
stopping-place for the colonial craft 
in their voyages to and fro, and they 
never lose the opportunity of replen- 
ishing their stores there or of secreting 
quantities of dutiable goods to be 
landed on their own shores. 

When it ia considered that the 
Newfoundland coast-line is three 
thousand miles in extent^ sparsely 
populated and with hundreds of har- 
bours where there is no revenue 
officer, it can readily be seen how 
easy it is for the floating population 
to supply itself with the above articles 
without conforming to the regulations 
of the Colonial Treasury. Further- 
more, on the Treaty Coast Newfound- 
land, until the recent settlement^ 
could not interfere with the goods 
which the French fishermen bring 
there with them every season, osten- 
sibly for use in their own industry 
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but really for sale to the residents 
there; and by this means they de- 
moralised the Colonial Revenue over 
that entire seaboard. It is estimated 
by the Newfoundland Customs author- 
ities that the annual loss of Revenue 
through smuggling from St. Pierre is 
at least $100,000, besides the oost 
of maintaining a staff of revenue offi- 
cers on the southern and western 
ooasts being fully four times what it 
need be if this pestiferous alien appen- 
dage to the island no longer existed 
or the traffic could be stopped. 

Canada is much worse off than 
Newfoundland, because the Coast of 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward's Island, and Quebec are open 
to the incursions of the smugglers, 
who carry on their work on a most 
extended scale. They have a regular 
fleet of sailing vessels engaged in the 
business, with false bulkheads and 
secret places in the different parts of 
each vessel ; and seizures have been 
made along the Maritime Province 
coasts in which liquor to the value of 
$15,000 was found in some of these 
ships. The extent and ramifications 
of this traffic were exposed in a con- 
fession made by one of the prominent 
operators in it to the Royal Com- 
missioners while in session in St. 
John's, he and thirteen others having 
been arrested just prior to that time 
and a release from prison being pro- 
mised him on condition of revealing 
the proceedings of himself and asso- 
ciates. The operations along the 
Quebec coastline are managed by a 
regularly organised syndicate with 
headquarters at St. Pierre and con- 
nections in every township in the 
French Canadian province, and a fleet 
of three- masted schooners conveying 
the alcohol from Boston to Miquelon, 
whence it Ib ferried up the St. Law- 
rence in river craft for distribution 
among the hamlets there. The Do- 
minion Government maintains several 



revenue steamers along the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence to overhaul the 
smuggling crafts, but the latter carry 
various changes of canvas and can 
thus deceive even the lynx-eyed 
Customs authorities. The Canadian 
authorities estimate their annual loss 
at from $500,000 to f 800,000, so 
that between Newfoundland and the 
Dominion there is fully a million 
dollars lost every year through the 
alien sovereignty in St. Pierre, when 
the cost of maintaining the revenue 
protective service in the two depen- 
dencies is taken into account. The 
best French brandy can be bought in 
St. Pierre for forty cents a bottle, gin 
for from fifteen to twenty-five cents, 
and alcohol for thirty -five cents a 
gallon. It is, therefore, easy to see 
the profit there is in this smuggling 
business, when it is remembered that 
the duty on proof spirit entering 
Canada is $1.90 a gallon and into 
Newfoundland $2.50. This smuggled 
alcohol is doctored with drugs and 
colouring extracts, and $100 worth 
of it purchased at St. Pierre and so 
treated will fetch $1,000 along tiie 
coasts of Canada and Newfoundland. 
That the foregoing picture of the 
smuggling business at St Pierre is 
not overdrawn can be proved beyond 
question by an analysis of the trade 
statistics of that port It is a fishing 
town and nothing more. Its popula- 
tion is but six thousand five hundred, 
all of whom are either fisherfolk or 
engaged in industries depending 
directly on the fisheries. The French 
peasantry and fishers are notoriously 
frugal in their living and this charac- 
teristic is accentuated in the Miquelon 
colony. The staple diet is refuse fish 
which the Newfoundlanders would 
throw away, a little wine and soup 
forming the only luxuries. So badly 
were the men in the Metropolitan 
fleet fed the past five years Uiat it 
resulted in an exposure in the Cham- 
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ber of DepatieSy in the course of which 
it was shown that the crews sent out 
from France each year to man the 
Fierrois Qrand Pecheurs were treated 
in the same heartless fashion. The 
sorplos goes into illicit consumption 
in the neighbouring British colonies. 
A very grave aspect of this situation 
is that the smuggling has been carried 
on with full knowledge, if not with 
the positive approval, of the St. 
Pierre authorities and the Govern- 
ment of France, for, despite all the 
protests made by Canada and New- 
foundland, the French steadily refused 
to permit a British consul to be 
appointed Uiere, and only agreed to it 
in ihe recent convention. But almost 
every man in the place is concerned 
to some extent in this smuggling and 
therefore would be an enemy of the 
ccHisuL Therefore, if he did his duty 
fearlessly, as a British official would, 
his life would be the reverse of 
pleasant while he remained in the 
smugglers' den. The other alterna- 
tive is that of France renouncing her 
sovereignty over the group, in return 
for concessions to be granted her 
elsewhere. 

It can hardly be held, even by 
ibe most pronounced advocates of 
the French claims, that they have 
not violated their Treaty obligations 
by permitting St. Pierre to become 
the headquarters of this smuggling 
traffic, to the detriment of Newfound- 
land and Canada, and by granting a 
fishing bounty to vessels and men 
located in St. Pierre, with the result 
that the solvent existence of New- 
foundland is constantly menaced. 
These reasons, formulated by a 
British Minister and insisted upon, 
would constitute a very effective 
argument in favour of the French 
abandoning the place. It must be 
remembered also that St. Pierre and 
Miquelon are valueless to France 
except as a fishing-station, the whole 



group containing but one harbour, 
that of St. Pierre itself. To exchange 
St. Pierre for some African or Carib- 
bean possession would be a wise step 
on the part of France, because then 
a territory might be obtained which it 
would be possible to make some profit 
out of, as can be no longer done 
with St. Pierre. It is doomed to 
that fate which has already befallen 
the French occupation of the Treaty 
shore. Depleted fisheries and un- 
renumerative prices have reduced the 
thousands of Frenchmen who resorted 
there some years ago to a mere hand- 
ful to-day, four hundred in all, and 
it is impossible for St. Pierre to main- 
tain itself long in the face of the 
attack which the combined Revenue 
forces of Canada and Newfoundland 
could make upon her. They might 
organise a concerted crusade against 
the smugglers from the point in 
Newfoundland nearest to the Pier- 
rois roadstead, where their Revenue 
cutters could lie in wait and overhaul 
all crafts as they got beyond the 
French territorial waters. The suc- 
cess of such a venture would soon 
impoverish the Pierrois, and the col- 
lapse of the fisheries would speedily 
ensue. The enforcement of the Bait 
Act has worked great detriment to 
them in the past, and latterly they 
are feeling its effects more than ever. 
It is, with Newfoundland certainly, 
and with Canada partly, a case of 
fighting for self-preservation. 

The chief objection the French 
have to the cession of St. Pierre 
is no doubt the sentimental one 
of parting with the last vestige 
of their once vast possessions in 
North America; but this is a utili- 
tarian age, and a slice of territory 
elsewhere would soon silence all 
objections. Nor would their re- 
linquishment of the islets neces- 
sarily mean their abandoning of the 
fisheries altogether. If the bounties 
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were stopped by Fimnoe, Newfound- 
land would oftr no objections to 
the French fishermen entering their 
waters for bait and supplies, for her 
hostility to tiiem is not from trade 
jealousy but from a justifiable indigna- 
tion at the unfair advantage taken 
by the French in their effort to drive 
her out of the markets she gained 
by the labour of years and held by 
honest means. Competing with the 
French along uniform lines without 
bounties or unfair advantages, New- 
foundland can more than hold her 
own, but she cannot fooe their bonus 
of seventy-two per cent value of the 
product. 

Failing to secure the transfer of 
the Miquelon group and the abandon- 
ment (k the French bounties, there 
will be one alternative open to the 
British Ministry, — to grant New- 
foundland a fi^ sum yearly to be 
applied as countervailing bounties, to 
cease so soon as the French abolish 
theirs or as Newfoundland cripples 
their fishery. With such a stimulus 
she should destroy the French Bank- 
ing industry and depopulate St. 
Pierre within five years. Depriving 
them of bait on the one hand, and 



equalising their bonntieB on the 
other, prosecuting the fisheries from 
her own door while they have to 
bring their men and equipment over 
three thousand miles of ocean and 
back again each year, it needs no 
emphasising to show that the Pierrois 
could not long withstand such a 
combination against them, and that 
they would be glad, ere many years, 
to have Great Britain take the islands 
o£F the hands of France^ which every 
year squanders the output of a gold- 
mine in their maintenance. 

By this means, too, the desigm of 
the United States would be frus- 
trated, and England relieved of the 
danger of an American aoquisitioii 
of these idands, a circumstance which 
would be of infinitely greater peril to 
British interests in this region than 
tiieir retention by France, because it 
is highly improbable Uiat any cause 
of controversy with the latter would 
induce France to attempt to fortify 
St. Pierre, whereas the Americans 
would be only too glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
convert it into a naval base. 

P. T. MoGrath. 

8t John% NeuffovndUmd. 
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ArrsB some years of comparatdve 
peace the University of Oxford is 
again being stirred by the conflict of 
ideas and theories which fought their 
last pitched battles in the excited 
times following the appointment of 
Uie University Commission of 1878. 
The fate of the University is still on- 
certain, and uncertain in more ways 
than one. There are those who, we 
have just been reminded, hope that 
she will emerge from the crucible 
completely undenominational; there 
are those who believe that scientific 
int«rest and influence are destined to 
overpower the immemorial literary 
character of the place; while apart 
from these questions of tendency are 
those of internal economy and oonsti- 
tntion, some holding tlmt the late 
changes in these respects will in time 
make Oxford a centre of literary effort 
and of the collective teaching power 
of England, while others prophesy 
that we shall find we have but pro- 
vided an eleemosynary institute for 
superannuated instructors. But for 
good or for evil the great change was 
wrought twenty years ago or more; 
and the story of those times has yet 
to be foirly and impartially written. 
Such material as we have is generally 
the work of writers who in their zeal 
leave ''not even Lancelot brave or 
Galahad pure" in the ranks of their 
opponents ; but they have kept the 
public ear thus far. It may not be 
out of place to point out Uiat tiiere is 
another side of things, and the decisive 
manner in which Greater Oxford has 
so lately expressed its opinion upon one 
at least of the points round which the 
struggle raged, and still rages, would 



seem to show that there exists a mass 
of feeling in the country which is as 
much unrepresented by the resident 
vote now as it was then, and to justify 
an attempt to correct the exaggera- 
tions and the mis-statements which 
too often pass current as true present- 
ments of the time. 

On the other hand incisive criti- 
cism of the present state and probable 
future of things is in the air. There 
are sufferers, not ineloquent, from 
the existing stagnation. Every year 
young men of talent who a few years 
ago would have been gladly welcomed 
by their own colleges, after taking 
their degree, to fill up the gaps in the 
tutorial body which were continually 
occurring as the older men recognised 
(or were recommended to recognise) 
their advancing years and consequent 
diminution in energy, are now practi- 
cally dismissed from the University. 
They are presented with an annuity 
for seven years, and they go forth 
into the cold shade of the Civil Service 
or the Junior Bar, lest they should 
interfere with men who are no whit 
their superiors in talent and who have 
long enjoyed the sweets of office. 
The disinherited go to swell the ranks 
of the malcontents, and being by no 
means voiceless, their strictures must 
at times even flutter the comfortable 
dovecots of New Oxford. But the 
older men are fettered now in their 
places by family considerations. The 
dual character of the studies at both 
the old Universities, adapted not for 
Class only but for Pass also, and in- 
tended to secure not merely the highest 
education for genius but reasonable 
culture also for the less gifted, de- 
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m&nds an indefatigable rejaveneaoenoe 
and power of adaptation which are 
very rarely to be met with in elderly 
teaehers. A sohoolmaster may look 
in vain nowadays for a headship if his 
age be over forty, while the Oxford 
tutor, who is but an etherealised 
schoolmaster as things go now, re- 
mains as immovable as Theseos. And 
people are beginning to ask whether 
the Nationalisation of the Universities 
has after all meant the creation of a 
number of ooK>ptative oligarchies whose 
members are like to be paralysed by 
the possession of that bane of ti^ 
Englishman, a modest competence. 

The great changes ref errod to above 
were made partly of course from with- 
out by the Universitiee Commissions, 
and up to a certain point they were 
made in response to pressure from 
within. Such pressure was supposed 
to be authoritative ; if people ask to 
be reformed surely, it was said, we 
should reform them. There were cer^ 
tainly loud complaints from within, 
and the loudest perhaps was on the 
subject of clerical headships. In 
nearly every case the choice of the 
head of a college was fettered by the 
necessity of electing a clergyman, and 
this was held to be a grievous dis- 
ablement; so many colleges, it was 
said, had most distinguished laymen 
at command, great as statesmen, as 
philosophers, and as savants, whom 
they would gladly receive as possessors 
of such dignified sinecures, and yet 
were compelled to elect clerics of 
inferior calibre. The change was 
made ; and to the infinite disgust of 
the author of Thb NATiOHAUSATioir of 
THB UKTVEBSinsa somc coll^;e8 have 
after a brief experience of lay adminis- 
tration, returned to clerical headships. 
Yet this was the cry: give us free 
power of election and you will see the 
most distinguished son of every college, 
fellow or no fellow, at its head. On 
the contrary, the tendency will surely 



be more and more to employ the head- 
ships as a new form of pension ; the 
temptation will arise to dispose of an 
obstructive, aged, or inefficient tutor 
by an ignominious elevation. In old 
times he would have been offered a 
good country living and advised to 
aocept it; now he will be requested to 
become a figurehead and to leave the 
course open for the energetac 

But this is by the way. The two 
University Commissions were ap- 
pointed imder Conservative influence^ 
and their proposals were at first 
studiously moderate. life-fellowships 
were of course doomed ; but the wishes 
of the pious founder were still held as 
the basis of arrangements. Clerical 
headships were in some cases to be 
retained and a poor remainder of the 
once predominant clerical fellowships 
were to survive. The writer possesses 
drafts of some of tiiese earlier pro- 
posals, never made public, in which 
these principles are embodied; bat 
these drafts are dated early in 1880, 
and later in that year came the 
general election, which tiirew power 
into the hands of a statesman who it 
was said could never forgive his own 
University the ofEmce of rejecting 
himself as her representative. Ibe 
elevation of Lord Selbome^ the chair- 
man of the Commission, to the wool- 
sack, gave the needed opportunity. 
Dr. Bradley, then Master (k Univer- 
sity College, was nominated in his 
place, and it was understood that he 
held a mandate for the complete seoa- 
larisation of the University. Cer- 
tainly the tone of the Commission at 
once changed, and the results were 
apparent in the inmiediate r«noval ol 
nearly all restrictions as fixed by the 
founders of colleges. Clerical head- 
ships and fellowships were swept 
away with one stroke of the pen. 
Dr. Bradley's a|^xiintment to the 
Deanery of Westminster immediately 
fdlowed. 
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Simultaneously with the action of 
the Oommission the old Conservatiye 
influence had sastained a crushing 
defeat within the University. For 
many years elections to the Heb- 
domadal (Xinci), the only body with 
the right of initiating academic legis- 
lation, had been left to that party. 
In the year 1878 the Liberals made 
the dnoovery that nearly every pro- 
fessorship, sinecure or semi-sinecure, 
was in the hands of their friends, and 
thought that all the best adminis- 
teators and business men were also 
on their side. Convocation, that is 
the g^ieral body of resident Masters 
of Arts of the University, was no 
doabt Conservative, but there was 
no organisation, and none seemed to 
be considered neceraary; while the 
Liberals, organising quietly and effec- 
tively on the lines of the then newly- 
introduced Caucus, put forward as 
their candidates six of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the University. 
The result was a decisive victory, and 
for years their opponents remained in 
a demoralised and inactive condition. 
The Reformers began in real earnest. 
One of their number was credibly 
reported to carry about with him the 
Statutes of the University as devout 
men carry their prayer-book, and to 
spend every spare moment in search- 
ing for ordinances to repeal or alter. 
But their zeal met with a check from 
a very miexpected quarter. It had 
been supposed that the new non- 
clerical fellows, the children of the 
Commission, being as it were on their 
promotion, would become the young 
Kons of the party. They proved lions 
indeed, but their roaring was most 
itnfilial; and the cause of this was 
sufficiently obvious. For the ten 
years previous to the sitting of the 
Oommif»ion there had been a singular 
dearth, in some colleges a complete 
cessation, of appointments to fellow- 
ships. As tutors married they were 
No. 537. — ^voL. xo. 



retained on the teaching staff in the 
expectation that the new statutes 
would legalise married fellows; and 
their vacated fellowships, instead of 
being filled up, were suspended to 
afford pay for the exiles and their 
families. In one college this process 
of detrition had left only six actual 
fellows; and in many there was a 
gap of several years between the 
standing of the last fellow of the old 
foundation and the newly-elected 
fellow of the new. The younger 
men when they came in found them- 
selves side by side with old dons 
masquerading as youthful Radicals. 
On the strength of refusals to go to 
morning chapel twenty years before, 
these derelicts claimed to be con- 
sidered as champions of liberty, while 
the young bloods persisted in regard- 
ing them as Whigs of a peculiarly 
malignant and self-seeking type. To 
this natural repulsion was in part at 
least due the origin of the once- 
famous Non-Placet Society. It was 
really believed for a time that there 
was a secret combination, a kind of 
academic Kuklux for the assassination 
by adverse vote (non pUieet) of the 
Councirs most cherished measures. 
But as a matter of fact no such society 
ever existed ; there was merely a con- 
sensus of opinion among the younger 
men against ill-considered and un- 
necessary legislation, and to this was 
added presently a strong feeling of 
protest against personal jobbery. For 
an era had now begun in which it 
was necessary to find a place for 
deserving politicians who either were 
married or desirckl to marry, and in 
some instances offices were apparently 
created for the especial behoof of such 
persons. These and other causes, — 
notably a dislike to the policy which 
sought to give to a University tradi- 
tionaUy literary in culture a scientific 
character — caused the trend of opinion 
to become strongly Conservative, and 
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by the end of 1885 this was oerUinly 
the dominant feeling in the UniTeraitj. 
To all this must be added the eflfeot 
of Jowett's high-handed prooeedings 
as Yice-Chanoellor^ which caused, as 
his biographers are ftdn to admiti 
deep irritation and brought it about 
that measure after measure was either 
rejected or only carried by the 
narrowest of majorities. 

Tliese measures were principally 
directed to the advancement of the 
cause of scientific and technical educa- 
tion at the expense of the literary 
side; and it was quickly perceived 
by the astute managers of the New 
Movement that every step gained in 
that direction rendei^ the next more 
easy. The innumerable pigeon-holes 
of natural science offered facilities 
for the introduction into them of 
innumerable teachers, and as these 
were promptly created Masters of 
Arts, every such appointment meant 
a fresh vote gained ; and it was by 
means of such appointments that the 
genuine internal development of the 
opposition above described was met. 
For such new appointments facilities 
were afforded partly by the action of 
the Commission, which had light- 
heartedly appropriated for the pur- 
poses large sums from the prospective 
agricultural increments of the incomes 
of the colleges, and partly by alienat- 
ing the very slender funds of the 
University itself. Hardly a term 
passed without the allocation of large 
sums to the support, or rather estab- 
lishment of a study for which Oxford, 
as many thought, ofiered no natural 
facilities, — an adventitious and arti- 
ficial growth. There were professors 
with one or two hearers, examiners 
in schools in which they outnumbered 
the candidates, — "lords of waste 
marshes, kings of desolate isles." And 
these men, to a great extent drawn 
from external and non-literary insti- 
tutions, were immediately endowed 



with powers which enabled them to 
vote on subjects of which they were 
totally ignorant and to swamp by 
mere numbers the highest literary 
talent of the University. It was 
indeed in one of the debates as to the 
increase of their numbers or tiieir 
pay that the now well-known term 
unlettered eeientiet first came to be 
used. In every discussion, on every 
appointment, the Museum vote had 
to be reckoned with as cast solidly on 
one side or the other. There was 
apparently a tadt understanding be- 
between these folk and the literary 
Radical to the efifect that if they lent 
their aid in carrying his measures 
tiiey should receive his support in all 
their own proposals. They used to 
come down in a flock, somewhat un- 
kempt and unacademic in appearance, 
and merely vote to order. By these 
means the great majority of the 
internal changes which were carried 
out under the direction of the Master 
of Balliol were affected. 

A natural result of the irritaticm 
thus engendered was that the Science 
Debates, which were hardy terminals 
or nearly so, were distinguished for 
acrimony, a quality as a rule admir- 
ably abs(Mit from the speeches in Con- 
gregation. It was difficult to abuse a 
man in public with whom you might 
have to dine every night if you 
wanted your table aUowance ; and as 
a rule the speeches were remarkable 
for their tenderness for personal sus- 
ceptibilities ; only in the Science 
Debates did feeling occasionally come 
to the front. On one occasion a 
Science Professor repeatedly alluded 
to the " Master ** of Trinity as one of 
his opponents, and being met again 
and again with corrections of " Presi- 
dent ! " at last turned and begged the 
pardon of the House ; he could not 
" get the name out of his head, for he 
came," he said, "frcnn a University 
where the Master of Trinity was 
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a really important person." And 
whetiier the professor said that of 
malioe prepense or in pore gaucherie 
will ever remain a myster j. A pro- 
fessor on the other side, the most 
coorteons and kindly of men in pri- 
vate life, was betrayed into describing 
the University of Cambridge as re- 
cruited from the most barbarous and 
bratalised counties of England. And 
scarcely less ferocious was the utter- 
ance of the Johnsonian Freeman, — 
the flamboyant masses of his beard 
waving around him — when he de- 
scribed the signatories to one of the 
Science memorials : " And there I dis- 
covered a name which at first I be- 
lieved to be that of a dear and 
learned friend, William Bright of 
Christ Church, but on investigation 
I was disgusted to find that it was 
that of an entirely different person," 
the different person being also a 
historian. 

These acerbities were softened by 
one episode which added to the gBiety 
of the University. One of the in- 
numerable Museum votes was opposed 
on the ground that it endowed vivi- 
section, and vivisection was at that 
time rather a sore point at Oxford. 
Burden Sanderson, recently appointed 
Professor of Physiology, could not 
walk abroad without being insulted 
by the spectacle of old ladies catching 
up their pet dogs from the pavement 
at the sight of him, and scurrying 
away with them down side-streets. 
Attractive spinsters invaded the pene- 
tralia of junior dons with petitions to 
be signed, and the Bodleian Librarian 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
fray. It was not very long after the 
great calling up of Convocation over 
the Horton case, presently to be de- 
scribed ; and the calling up seemed to 
have been done so easily and to have 
given such pleasure to a variety of 
persons, other than the Yioe-Chan- 
cellor, that the Anti-Yivisectionists 



determined to do likewise. The call 
was not very successful ; a few came 
up, sufficient to induce the authorities 
to transfer the voting from the Con- 
vocation House to the ample area of 
the Sheldonian Theatre. The num- 
bers were not very large, but the 
excitement was great, and the noise 
tremendous. One aged Doctor of 
Laws, on finding that he could not 
obtain a hearing, actually produced a 
lethal weapon (to wit, a revolver) and 
brandished it in the face of the 
assembly; but public attention was 
mainly centred on the two protag- 
onists. Professor Burden Sanderson 
and the Librarian. The latter 
solemnly read aloud from a Blue- Book 
of some sort a gruesome narrative of 
the alleged vivisection of a dog. It 
ended with the words " I had much 
pleasure in repeating this interesting 
experiment"; there were howls of 
horror prepared, when Burden Sander- 
son jumped to his feet : ** Why, the 
dog was dead," said he. " As I read 
it," said his opponent with great con- 
viction, " the dog was alive." " But 
I performed the experiment," said 
the Professor, "and I say the dog 
was dead." Thus all the sting was 
taken out of the Librarian's indict- 
ment. He was afterwards depicted 
in an unfeeling caricature as being 
vivisected by Burden Sanderson who 
was ejaculating, " I have much plea- 
sure in repeating this interesting ex- 
periment." The Vivisectors were 
victorious in the division. 

The Science men seldom spoke for 
themselves: they only voted. In 
debate they were content to rely 
upon the jagged stick and clean-cut 
epigrams of Professor Pelham, or 
upon the lucid and persuasive finan- 
cial statements of Bartholomew Price 
and Alfred Robinson. Of these two 
it is impossible for any Oxford man 
of that decade to speak save with 
respect and honour. That they were 
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ndsti^en in sopporting the attempts 
to oonyert a literary into a teohnioal 
University most of as at that time 
believed ; but no one oonld listen to 
their dear explanations of financial 
ways and means without feeling that 
they might well have been Chan- 
oellors of a greater excheqner than 
that of a University always trying to 
extract subsidies from recalcitrant 
and half-bankrapt colleges. Once and 
onoe only was Alfred Robinson said 
to have made a mistake in figures. 
Oood old Canon Christopher, deaf as 
a post, was wont to wander about the 
Convocation House with his ear- 
trumpet, stalking solemnly over to 
each speaker as he rose and placing 
the instrument immediately under his 
&oe. For a young orator to have to 
begin a speech gazing into that trum- 
pet was paralysing ; and even the 
Bursar of New College was said once 
to have been so fascinated by the 
contemplation of its cavernous re- 
cesses that he faltered in his figures, 
and made two and two amount to 
five. 

A great check upon oratory, 
Uiough seldom used, existed and still 
exists in the rule that whereas in 
Congregation, — which it will be re- 
membered is the assembly of Masters 
of Arts resident in Oxford — English 
is commonly allowed to be spoken, 
in Convocation the special leave of 
the Vice-Chancellor is required for 
the use of anything except Latin. 
There is a scandalous tradition that 
no less a person than Dean Liddell of 
Christ Church, being approached by 
an eager orator with the request 
"licetne Anglice loqueri," responded 
in his haste "Solo Vice-cancellario 
licet Anglice loqueri." It is prob- 
ably a libel, as is certainly the 
story which attributes to Conington 
the marvellous sentence, "Domini, si 
non dabetis tempus sufficientem, non 
habebetis statutum stabilem atqne 



permanentem.'* Hie real hero of 
this magnifioent utteraooe was Ph>- 
fessor Baden PowelL 

On this use of the Latin language 
in speedies and statues hinged one 
of the most amusing debates that 
Oxford ever heard. Sometime in the 
Seventies the practice had grown up 
(and was supposed to be sanctioned by 
statute) of lending out books from 
the Bodleian. It had increased until 
there was some danger of a similar 
state of things to that which onoe 
existed at Cambridge, where the 
University Library served as a oir- 
culating medium for the provision ol 
light reading for the daughters of the 
neighbouring clergy. At the Bodleian, 
however, it was no question of noreis, 
but of the most valuable books, whidi 
were allowed to be carried away by 
persons as noted for their careleBS 
habits as for their profound scholar- 
ship. This thing had become a 
burden, when an astounding dis- 
covery was mada The statute on 
which the lending was based per- 
mitted the librarian mtUtMri libroe. 
Now mutuari means "to borrow," 
but the statute was the work (or was 
said to be) of a famous headmaster, 
and most undoubtedly he thought it 
meant "to lend"; more marrelloas 
still, the whole University had 
acquiesced. Had it been the Heb- 
domadal Council only, which once 
achieved lasting fame by translating 
einige PrqfesBoren "a single pro- 
fessor," no one would have wondered. 
But for ten years or more the word 
had passed muster. The librarian 
then came to Convocation to get 
muiuari changed into commodore and 
Convocation made the (^ange, but 
limited to itself the right to lend, 
thereby stopping the practice. In 
the debate, which was delightful, the 
Professor of Chinese brought down 
the house. There was a book, he 
said, of which diree copies only 
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existed in the whole wide world, and 
one waa in the Bodleian. He had 
two copies himself, but he had three 
pupils, and where was he to get a 
oopy to lend to the third pupil if 
not from the library! This was a 
sufficiently appalling prospect for the 
advocates of lending whom the good 
Professor supposed he was supporting. 
But the matter was settled by a 
speech from one of the sub librarians, 
who described in inimitable language 
the interior of the study of one of 
the borrowers, now a highly-respected 
prelate of the Church. The scene, he 
said, was Alpine; there were moun- 
tainous masses of books, torrents of 
falling volumes ; there was the Qiess- 
bach, there was the Staubbach, — 
m<»re particularly the Staubbach ; and 
deeply buried beneath moraines of 
literature would be found the price- 
less treasures of the Bodleian, illu- 
minated manuscripts and incunabula 
of incalculable value. There was no 
resisting the conclusion; once again 
the Non-Placet Society had its way, 
and lending from the library, except 
under the most stringent conditions, 
was at an end. 

Reference has been made to the 
calling up of Convocation, — ^that is 
of the non-resident voters, who have 
the last word in all great questions ; 
but they are rarely summoned, on 
account of the great expense incurred 
and the inconvenience to professional 
men. Nowadays, as in the recent 
election of Lord Gk)schen as Chan- 
cellor, it is usual to ascertain by 
postcard the approximate number 
who will vote on each side, and one 
or the other party gives way on this 
evidence; but between 1880 and 
1890 feeling ran too high for such 
deliberate calculation, and Convoca- 
tion was called up three times. Only 
once has it been called up since. The 
summoning is done by circular, and 
if necessary by personal appeals from 



the colleges to their non-resident 
members. Of course in such cases 
the colleges which make mudi of 
their old alumni have an overwhelm- 
ing advantage, and it used to be 
calculated that Christ Church, 
Queen's, and St. John's could on 
occasion almost command a majority 
of votes in Convocation. But the 
summoning entails great expense and 
trouble and is well dispensed with 
when that is possible. In the case 
of a Parliamentary election of course 
all electors have to go to Oxford; 
and there is a pretty legend of a 
Northumbrian clergyman in the old 
coaching days, who on his way up 
paired eleven times at different halt* 
ing-places on the road and in the end 
voted for his man after all. 

The great calling-up took place in 
1883, and it was caused by one of 
Jowett's characteristic manoeuvres. 
He had, in pursuance of his fixed 
policy, procured the nomination of a 
Dissenter to examine in what was 
then called Rudiments of Faith 
and Religion. The person selected 
for the purpose was Mr. Horton, a 
Nonconformist preacher now of 
celebrity, but then chiefly known, to 
undergraduates at least, from a shame- 
less cartoon in Shrimpton's window. 
He had publicly announced (or was 
said to have done so) that he " would 
wear no clothes to distinguish him 
from his Christian brethren." What 
he meant was obvious enough; but 
the caricaturist had seized upon the 
ambiguous phrase and depicted Mr. 
Horton clad in a cloud only. Over 
his name the great fight took place. 
It should be premised that the ap- 
proval of examiners rests in the first 
place with the Ancient House, a 
curious and quaint body said to have 
been left in existence by an oversight 
of the first University Commission, 
and composed of regents, — that is, of 
Doctors, Professors, Examiners, Deans 
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of Colleges and all resident Masters 
of under two years' standing: the 
final decision lay with Convocation. 
It had been determined to avoid all 
complications by throwing oat the 
name in the Ancient House, and a 
meeting to arrange this was being 
held at Christ Church, when to the 
general astonishment the Bishop of 
Oxford (uninvited, it was said,) ap- 
peared upon the scene. He was then 
residing at Oxford, Cuddesdon Palace 
being under repair, and the result 
of his intervention, well meant as it 
undoubtedly was, should be a lesson 
to enthusiastic prelates who desire to 
take part in politics, or at least in the 
municipal life of their great cities. 
The struggle which ensued was due 
to his interference. He counselled 
peace at any price, and peace at any 
price meant as usual bitter war ; but 
for the moment episcopal prestige pre- 
vailed. The Ancient House was 
crowded when the vote came on, but 
all speeches must perforce be in Latin, 
and only one was delivered. The 
orator was Dr. Chase, Principal of St 
Mary Hall, and the speech (which 
was afterwards printed) was an 
admirable piece of Latinity, in which 
epigram and argument were prettily 
combined. But the bishop's plea had 
had its efifoct ; the name was carried 
by a narrow majority, and the exas- 
perated minority went forth deter- 
mined to fight the matter out to the 
bitter end. Before noon of next day 
a strongly worded appeal to Convoca- 
tion was in print and before midnight 
many colleges had despatched all 
their allotted copies. The other side 
were as active, but with singularly 
little result; they could arouse no 
enthusiasm for what many strong 
Liberals considered only a wanton 
piece of mischief, and it was soon 
evident which way the decision would 
go. Christ Church was understood 
to account for one hundred and fifty 



voters against the nomination, and 
the London members were as usual 
much in evidence. On the morning 
of the final vote Oxford was thrcmged 
as at Commemoration, but with a more 
sombre crowd. It was known that the 
division would be a heavy one, and the 
Sheldonian was as usual appropriated 
for the occasion. The area and the 
Doctors' seats were crowded, and when 
the Yice-Chancellor took his seat in 
the face of what was plainly a hostile 
assembly it was evident that he was 
very angry indeed. If one could 
imagine a cherub in a black temper 
one might form some idea of his 
appearance. The formula for sub- 
mitting the names of examiners was 
of course a Latin one, and he emm- 
dated it thus : " Nomina vobis [there 
were two] approbandos vel improban- 
dos proponimus." The country clergy 
stared ; did they hear aright f Had 
the declensions been revised since the 
consulship of Plancusf Surely Pris- 
cian was a littie scratched ; but no 
matter, 'twould serve, or would have 
served had it not been for what 
followed. Speaking at the top of 
his shrill voice the yice-Chancellor 
added, "but as some of you may 
not understand Latin I will put it in 
English." We could hardly bdieve our 
ears; we had heard that acrid Cum- 
brian, the present Bishop of Hereford, 
drop slow contempt upon the capa- 
bilities of Congregation as autiiorities 
in educational matters ; we had heard 
the Professor of Chinese (a Baptist 
Ex-Missionary) state his opinion, as 
derived from experience, that the 
clergy of the Church of England 
were liars all; but as a deliberate 
insult this passed everything. Had 
the assembly been the clerical tumult 
which Jowett's biographers afibct to 
consider it, the Yice-Chancellor would 
certainly have been insulted in his 
turn. But Burgon's epigram was 
literally true: 
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*^Nom&n^^^ quoth Jowett,** vobis op- 
probandu9 — 

Bat perhaps in Latin yon won't under- 
stand us: 

So, to ayoid mistakefl — *' what foUowed 
after 

Was drowned (quid mirum /) in a roar 
of laughter. 



It was langhter only and not anger 
which reeolted. But most of those 
present felt that the high office of 
Yioe-Chancellor had been sorely de- 
graded by the pettiest exhibition of 
party qpite. 

On one occasion the callers-up of 
Convocation were egregiously dis- 
appointed. It was at some stage or 
other in the never-ending warfare 
about examinations and degrees for 
women. Such contests, by the way, 
seem to be inseparable from displays 
of bad taste. At Cambridge some 
years ago it was the party opposed 
to feminine aggressions which dis- 
tingniflhed itself by vulgarity; but 
<m the last occasion of a great vote 
on the subject at Oxford it was the 
ladies, or some of their supporters, 
who were responsible for the fly-sheets 
which certainly exceeded the bounds 
of legitimate criticism. To personify 
the opposition as a speaking donkey, 
and make it hobble off the stage with 
its hoof applied to its nose is not 
within the limits of academic humour. 
There were no such displays on the 
occasion to which we allude, but 
there was a great surprise for every- 
one concerned. That Convocation was 
a stupidly reactionary body, which 
would vote against every measure 
implying progress, had been so often 
asserted by those who had been 
baulked by its action that it had 
come to be an acknowledged thing. 
The most strenuous efforts were made 
to secure a large attendance, and this 
end was achieved ; but no one is more 
alive to the claims of women to edu- 
cational recognition than the country 



clergyman* with his straitened cir- 
cumstances and his often clever and 
well-educated daughters. He came 
indeed in his battalions ; but he 
came to claim their rights for his 
own folk. The ladies won the day 
by a large majority, but had the 
result been the other way we should 
have heard the usual outcries about 
clerical tumults and the swamping of 
the intellect of the University by the 
crass stupidity of obscurantLsm and 
the like. 

Since that time Convocation has 
never been formally summoned until 
May 17th of this year. The result 
of its action then is well known ; but 
in all probability within a few months 
it will again be summoned to decide 
whether the study of Oreek is to be 
retained as compulsory in the Uni- 
versity and incidentally, as it has 
been acutely pointed out, in the 
schools which feed the University. 
In all such cases where the deciBion 
of Oreater Oxford is adverse to the 
views of the advanced party we have 
the outcries alluded to repeated to 
satiety. Now, in the first place it 
is untrue that Convocation is now a 
clerical body; year by year it becomes 
less and less so, as has been pointed 
out above. Yet the majority which 
in 1883 voted against Mr. Horton 
was only five hundred and fifty, but 
in 1904 had increased to six hundred 
and seventy-six, while to talk of crass 
stupidity as the general character of 
a body at least one-sixth of whose 
members have been fellows or scholars 
of their colleges is foolishness. It 
should also be remembered that 
the Convocation of Oxford and the 
Senate of Cambridge are unique as 
deliberative bodies. They represent 
not only the past opinion of the Uni- 
versity but its future opinion also, for 
they are to a very great extent com- 
posed of those whose children will in 
due course become members of the 
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TJmwenity. It would sorelj leem bMida the dmaion «■ to greater qiies- 

not unreaaoDAble that the one eda- tions in connection with the educa- 

oated body of parente in the world, tion of their children* Whether the 

whoee opinion can be elicited and rerdict of Convocation be Progressive 

expressed by means of open and per- or Moderate, it is never an ignorant 

sonal voting, should have in their one. 

A. T. & QowBicOu 



ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIB. 

[Im a note in his biogranh j, 8cott savs that his friend Dr. Take, of DnUin, has a 
look of Stella's hair enoloeea in a paper by Swift, on which are written, in the Deanfs 
hand, the words : " Only a woman's hair." An instance, says Scott, of the Dean*s 
desire to veil his feelings tinder the mask of cynical indifference. Thackeray's Sipift 
(Erolish Humoubistb of ths Eiohtbxkth Ckntttbt).] 

Oh LT a woman's hair ! 

'Twas thus the legend ran ; 
Though she whoee disregarded tress, 
Inscribed with words so pitiless, 
Had lavished all her loveliness 

To win — ^the scorn of man. 

Only a woman's hair ! 

The pledge was surely given 
At that sweet moment when the birth 
Of love reveals what life is worth, 
And passion proves the joys of earth 

Can match the bliss of heaven. 

Only a woman's hair ! 

Ah, cynic ! all thine art 
That glorious gift cannot impair. 
Nor stain the love that lingers there. 
Nor dim the deeolate despair 

That broke thine aching heart 

B. C. 
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(Bom July ith, 1804.) 



Tbx oentenary of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne is one of the few which may 
be celebrated whole-heartedly and 
with a good oonscience. A man who 
has been dead thirty or forty years is 
not, as a role, very conveniently placed 
with regard to these commemorative 
ceremonies. The warmth of con- 
temporary sympathy has cooled a 
little, his position with posterity is 
not yet quite assured, and we eulogise 
his talent and discuss his influence 
with the uneasy knowledge that Time 
may be waiting round the comer to 
make a mock of him and of us. But 
in America events and men settle 
into their places, and grow venerable 
much more rapidly than in other 
lands, and her best known men of 
letters wear already the classic air of 
repose and finality suited to the 
founders of a literature. 

Hawthorne was bom in Salem, 
Massachusetts, on the 4th of July, 
1804, the descendant of an English 
Puritan who emigrated to America in 
1630; a figure which ''invested by 
family tradition with a dim and dusky 
grandeur, was present,'' says Haw- 
thorne, " to my boyish imagination as 
far back as I can remember." In 
Salem, the small New England town 
whose early history is an epitome of 
Puritanism at its best and at its 
worst, he passed most of Ins boyhood 
and early manhood, with the excep- 
tion of four years at Bowdoin College 
where Longfellow was his fellow 
student. The part of his life during 
which the dull little town seemed to 
be for him as he once said, '* the in- 



evitable centre of the universe/' was 
more than uneventful. He lived 
with his mother and two sisters in 
an almost impenetrable seclusion. A 
sincere family affection was combined 
with a wish to see as little of each 
other as possible, and not content 
with turning their backs upon their 
fellow citizens, the home intercourse 
was extremely limited. "My sister 
Elizabeth," says Hawthorne, '' ub very 
witty and original ; but she stays in 
her den and I in mine. I have 
scarcely seen her in three months. 
Tou must never expect to see her 
in the daytime unless by previous 
appointment ; so unaccustomed am I 
to daylight interviews with her that 
I never imagine her in sunshine. . . 
Both Elizabeth and my mother take 
their meals in their rooms and my 
mother has eaten alone ever since my 
father's death." It was, as his future 
sister-in-law observed, "a difficult 
matter to establish* visiting relations 
with so eccentric a household." On 
Hawthorne's part at least this isola- 
tion was more than half involuntary. 
The young man, who was pronounced 
at thirty to be " handsomer than Lord 
Byron," and who gave his friends the 
impression of being " as healthy as 
Adam in Paradise," who felt that " to 
live throughout the whole range of 
his faculties and sensibilities was the 
best definition of happiness," suffered 
from that secret malady which renders 
a man incapable of passing the " view- 
less portals" which divide us from 
each other. He was not a misan- 
thrope. " Unless people are more 
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than oommonlj diflAgreeable, it is my 
foolish habit to ccmtraot a kindneos 
for tham," he says, and he was always 
ready to weloome anyone who could 
penetrate into hiscell ; but the visitor 
must find his own way in ; Haw- 
thorne oould neither indicate the path 
nor come out to meet him. In his 
diary and letters there are frequent 
aUusions to the spiritual solitude, 
" the atmosphere without any oxygen 
of sympathy/' in which he spent so 
many years, when it seemed to him as 
if he " had only life enough to know 
that he was not aUve." << Nathaniel 
will never marry; he will never do 
anything ; he is an ideal person," said 
his sister ; but his engagement in 
1839 to Miss Sophia Peabody falsified 
the prediction, and led three years 
later to the happy marriage which 
ended this sepulchral existence. 
"Sitting in this chamber where my 
youth wasted itself in vain," he writes, 
"I can partly estimate the change 
that has been wrought. It neemB as 
if the better part of me had been 
bom since then." 

He had hitherto employed himself 
in writing stories and sketches for the 
periodical press, but with marriage in 
prospect it was necessary for him to 
find some less precarious way of earn- 
ing a living, and he obtained a small 
post in the Boston Custom-house. 
He lost it two years later as the result 
of a Presidential change, and his 
attention was then drawn to the new 
socialistic settlement of Brook Farm 
in Roxbury near Boston. Its founders 
aimed at "instituting an attractive, 
efficient and effective system of in- 
dustry and at preventing the exercise 
of worldly anxiety by the competent 
supply of necessary wants," while at 
the same time they " e£fectually pro- 
moted the great purposes of human 
culture." The experiment did not 
prove more successful in Hawthorne's 
individual case than in its general 



results. In the first freshness of his 
enthusiasm he was sure that he would 
make an excellent husbandman and 
" felt the original Adam reviving " in 
him; but b^ore long he discovered 
that forking manure for several 
hours a day did not impart the free- 
dom and moral dignity which the 
constitution promised ; while to live 
with a number of strangers oppressed 
the recluse, unaccustomed to what he 
calls the sultry heat of society. "I 
have not the sense of perfect sednsicm 
which has always been essential to my 
power of producing anything," he 
wrote despondently. " It is my 
opinion that a man's soul may be 
buried and perish undo* a dungheap^ 
or under a furrow of the field, just as 
well as under a pile of money. Labour 
is the curse of the world and nobody 
can meddle with it without becoming 
proportionally brutified. Is it a praise- 
worthy matter that I have spent five 
golden months in providing food for 
cows and horses t It is not" Thb 
BuTHBDALB RoM AHCS 18 probably the 
most lasting memorial of the project 
for " imparting a show of novelty to 
existence " which Miles Cov^xiale de- 
clared its originators "contemplated 
as hopefully as if the soil beneath their 
feet had not been fathom-deep with 
the dust of deluded generations." 

In 1842 Hawthorne and his wife 
settled in the town of Concord, in the 
old parsonage which gave the title to 
his volume MossKs from an Old 
Mansb. He was recognised by this 
time as a popular writer, but he still 
found it haid to gain a competency 
by his pen, and he was glad to accept 
the post of surveyor in the Custom- 
house of his native town. The loss 
of his little office at the end of three 
years left him at leisure to write his 
first long story, Thb Sgarlbt Lbttbb, 
which was published early in 1850. 
A little later he moved to Lenox 
and spent the winter in writing Thb 
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House OF thb Skvkn Oablks. The 
following winter he produced The 
Blithedale Romance, and the finan- 
cial success of the three books enabled 
him to buy a house in Concord. In 
1853 his friend President Franklin 
Pierce offered him the American Con- 
sulate in Liverpool; but here, as 
usual, in his own phrase, " the materi- 
ality of this daily life" pressed too 
intensively upon him. We are told 
that he was an efficient Custom-house 
officer, he tilled the transcendental 
fields at Brook Farm with the fiercest 
energy, and his consular duties were 
performed with conscientious exact- 
ness ; but he was no happier examin- 
ing the candles used in the British 
navy than in measuring coal in the 
port of Boston. "I like my office 
well enough," he wrote from liver- 
pool, "but my official duties and 
obligations are irksome to me beyond 
expression." After four years at the 
consulate, he spent eighteen months 
in Italy, and returned to England to 
write The Mabble Faun (which his 
English publishers caUed Tbansforma- 
tiok), and sailed for America in June, 
1860. In 1862 he published his im- 
pressions of England under the title 
of Our Old Home, and began a new 
story which was to appear as a serial 
in The Atlantic Monthly ; but his 
writing days were over and he knew 
it. ''It is not quite pleasant," he 
wrote to his publisher, " for an author 
to announce himself as finally broken 
down. But I cannot finish [The 
Dolliver Romance] unless a great 
change comes over me ; and if I make 
too great an effort to do so it will be 
my death; not that I should care 
much for that if I could fight the 
battle through and win it, thus end- 
ing a life of much smoulder and scanty 
fire in a blaze of glory." Three months 
later he set out with a friend for the 
mountains of New Hampshire in quest 
of health, but the journey ended sud- 



denly at an early stage; he died in 
his sleep in the hotel at Plymouth on 
the 18th of May, 1864. 

The literary harvest of this quiet 
life consists of four romances, some 
short tales and sketches, and two 
volumes of stories for children. " Out 
of the infinite world each artist chooses 
his own world," says a French critic. 
" His eye \& only sensitive, so to speak, 
to a single colour." The saying, which 
is generaUy open to comment, is par- 
ticularly true of Hawthorne ; in con- 
sidering his work we are struck first 
of all by its unity, by the well-defined 
limits within which its author moves. 
He seems to have passed through no 
phases, to have known no contra- 
dictory moods, to have tried no doubt- 
ful experiments. From the beginning 
to the end one aspect of life interested 
and inspired him ; the rest he let 
deliberately and tranquilly alone. 

This unity of design is due partly 
perhaps to the fact that he is one of 
the least literary of literary men. It 
is vain for his admirers to assure us 
that he was a lover of books. He 
read quite as much as any one is in 
duty bound to read, which is in fact 
very little indeed; but there is no 
sign in his notebooks of the passion 
for exploring the minds and methods 
of other writers which makes the 
true book-lover, and in his other 
writings its traces are conspicuously 
absent. He never seems to have 
formed one of those warm friend- 
ships for particular books, of which 
every born reader knows the solace 
and delight ; and if his work lost in 
breadth and variety by this intel- 
lectual isolation, it gained in indi- 
viduality and independence. 

Hawthorne's world is the world of 
moral consequences ; all his stories are 
sequels. The main action, or what 
almost anyone else would call the 
main action, has always taken place 
round the last bend of the road ; all 
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that we are allowed to tee of it is its 
after-effect He begins where for 
most writers all is over. In Ths 
SoARLXT LsTTBR the sin has been 
committed, the passion which led to 
it has homed itself oat, the sentence 
has been pronoanoed, before Hester 
st^M into the story. The virtae of 
Thi Houss of Till SEvsir Oiblis 
is derived from an incident which 
rained an innocent man forty years 
before we are introduced to him. In 
The Buthbdalb Romahob, long be- 
fore Zenobia took her place in the 
communistic settlement, her destiny 
was fatally entangled with that of a 
vague personage, to the end we never 
quite know how or why. We search 
Thb Marble Fadm vainly for a clue 
to the awful secret that set Miriam 
so darkly apart from her fellows, and 
so unworthy of attention do such 
details appear to the writer that he 
not only declines to answer our ques- 
tions but despises us for asking them ; 
when British reviewers insisted on 
their right to be told how Miriam's 
story began and ended, he could 
only regret their dulness. His son 
tells us that "He used to read 
the letters and the reviews with a 
smile but sadly too. 'The thing is 
a failure,' he used to say. He meant 
perhaps that he had failed in making 
his audience take his point of view 
towards the story." To those who 
cannot bring themselves to take Haw- 
thorne's point of view, he will always 
be a failure. There never was a 
writer more incapable of going even 
a little way to meet his readers' con- 
venience ; and he was probably right 
when, surprised at his own popularity, 
he set it down, with the modest self- 
appreciation which the loudest plaudits 
never disturbed, as due in great part 
to accidental causes. We must con- 
sent to think with him that man is 
primarily a creature with a conscience 
and not^ as most other psychological 



novelists aver, with an intelleot and 
nerves, or with aflfections and senti- 
ments, before we can follow him un- 
hesitatingly into that shadowy regioQ 
which be treads so certainly. 

Hawthorne had a profound respect 
for facts; in practice the most in- 
veterate of symbolists, he was a 
realist at heart. "My own individual 
taste," he says, " is for quite another 
class of works than those which I 
myself am able to write. If I were 
to meet with such books as mine by 
another writer, I don't believe I 
should be able to get through them." 
He wrote oi Anthony Trolley's 
novels that they precisely suited his 
taste, " solid and substantial, just as 
real as if some giant had hewn a lump 
out of the earth and put it under a 
glass case with all its inhabitants 
going about their daily business and 
not suspecting that they were made 
a show of." Of his own Mossbs 
FROM AH Old Mahsb he says, " Upon 
my honour I am not quite sure that 
I entirely comprehend my own mean- 
ing in some of these allegories, but I 
remember that I always had a mean- 
ing or at least thought I had. To 
tell you the truth, my past self is 
not very much to my taste as I see 
myself in this book." C<mscious ap- 
parently of his tendency to lo<^ 
through men and things rather Uian 
at them, he made a point of scruti- 
nising them with the careful precisicMi 
of a traveller in a foreign country ; 
and his notebooks bear witness to 
his assiduous efforts to " do something 
with this material world." But 
though thanks to these precautions, 
facts did not " melt in his grasp and 
become unsubstantial,'' as he some- 
what contemptuously declared they 
did with Emerson, he could not per- 
ceive them apart from their symbolical 
significance. A bird tapped one day 
at his study window. "He was 
probably attempting to get a fly 
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which was on a pane of glass, and 
on my first motion the feathered 
visitor took wing. This incident had 
a enrious effect upon me. It im- 
pressed me as if the hird had heen 
a spiritual visitant. . . Cleaning 
the attic to-day, the woman found 
an immense snake, flat and out- 
rageonsly fierce. Ellen the cook 
killed it. She called it an adder, 
but it appears to have been a striped 
snake. It seems a fiend haunting 
tiie house." Sometimes to mention 
the ^t is to suggest the analogy. 
*' Sunday evening going by the gaol, 
the setting sun kindled up the 
windows most cheerfully ; a$ if there 
toae a brighi eomfartable light tvithin 
Ue darkfome tvalU,*' It is this ever 
present consciousness of the eternal 
meaning lying behind external trivi- 
alities which suflPuses everything he 
writes with the faint strange lustre 
which gives it, in eyes accustomed 
to the light of common day, a touch 
of unreality, the look of a snowy 
landscape seen by moonlight. But 
the earth is solid heneath its ethereal 
veil, and an astonishing fidelity to 
Hfe is discoverable beneath Haw- 
thorne's delicate web of fancies ; the 
character of Clifford in Tbb House 
OF THB Skvbk Oablbs, for example, 
is analysed with unrelenting exactness 
and drawn with almost cruel truth. 

Of his four romances, Thb Soablbt 
Lbttbb is the only one which holds 
us from the first page to the last by 
a purely human interest. The very 
spirit of ironical detachment breathes 
through Thb Blithbdalb Romancb 
and infects the reader ; he is not 
more moved than was Miles Coverdale 
by Zenobia's sad end. Clifford in 
T^B HousB OF THB Sbvbk Gablbs is 
a triumph of imaginative force, but 
Fhttbe and her photog^pher are 
commonplace people drawn in common- 
place colours, and though we should 
like to love Miss Hephzibah as we 



love Miss Mattie in Crakfobd, it is 
impossible ; she has been too rigidly 
denied every attraction. The setting 
of the story is more successful, more 
engrossing than the story itself, and 
we cannot sufficiently admire the 
artistic cunning which forbids us to 
enquire whether the seventeenth 
century, that severely " documented " 
age, may be fitly described as ''an 
epoch already grey in the distance, 
floating in legendary mists.'' In 
order to write Tbb Marblb Faun 
Hawthorne went too resolutely in 
search of the romantic. " No author 
without a trial can conceive," he sajrs, 
apologising for the unpatriotic impulse 
which had led him abroad, "of the 
difficulty of writing a romance about 
a country where there is no shadow, 
no antiquity, no mystery, no pictur- 
esque and gloomy wrong, nor any- 
thing but a commonplace prosperity 
in broad and simple daylight, as is 
happily the case with my dear native 
land." But the flower of his fancy 
did not flourish except in its own 
bleak climate ; and Thb Marblb 
Fauk is a disappointment not to 
those only who ** insist on being told 
in so many words whether Donatello 
had furry ears or no." Hawthorne 
was not quite at home in his native 
land, but he was not in the least at 
home anywhere else. Before he could 
write of Rome he had to empty it 
of Romans, and Miriam, with her 
Oerman name, her Jewish complexion, 
her papal relatives and her New 
England conscience, and the two 
Americans walk the abandoned streets 
in somewhat incongruous guise. The 
writer warns us in his preface that 
he did not intend to portray Italian 
manners and character, and that 
Italy " was chosen ior the site of his 
romance only as a sort of poetic or 
fairy precinct where actualities would 
not be so terribly insisted upon as 
they are in America." But Rome is 
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the last spot in the world in which 
to contrive a fairj prednot: its 
majestic masonry cannot possibly be 
transferred to any city in doodland ; 
and if the illusion were created for 
an instant, the author's reflections 
on art and religion would destroy it 
at once. Of the finely suggested 
romance which he had in his mind, 
he has only given us some exquisite 
fragments hidf hidden in a glorified 
guidebook. His true measure as a 
writer is Thb Soarlvt Lnmt which 
for many readers stands apart fr<«i 
other stories (as Hester among other 
women) in its singular and piteous 
beauty. 

Two detestable years spent chiefly 
in measuring coal " on board of black 
little British schooners in a dismal 
dock" were the immediate prepara- 
tion for Hawthorne's achievement 
He bitterly lamented the distasteful 
labour which " left his imagination a 
tarnished mirror" and robbed him 
"of the little power he had once 
possessed over the tribe of unreali- 
ties," but no one need echo his regrets. 
Out of that rough and grimy contact 
with this work-a-day world Uie mind, 
too long nurtured on shadows, drew 
the strength and humanity which 
give Thb Soaklst LnrKB its finest 
quality. In a memorable passage of 
the preface he recognises the error 
(which afterwards ruined Thb Mar- 
BLB Fauh) of endeavouring to esci^ 
by violence from his environment. 

The wiser effort would have been to 
diffuse thought and imagination throurii 
the opaque substance of to-day; to 
Bpiritualise the burden that be^^ to 
wei|^ so heavily ; to seek resolutely the 
true and indestructible value that lay 
hidden in the petty and wearisome inci- 
dents and ordinary characters with which 
I was now conversant. The fault was 
mine. The page of life that was spread 
out before me seemed dull and common- 
place only because I had not fathomed 
its deeper import A better book than I 
shaU ever write was there. 



But the present was never Haw- 
thorne's natural element ; the present 
which seems so solid to most of ns, 
to him was always "this visionary 
and impalpable Now whidi if jon 
once look doeely at it is nothing"; 
and the first merit of Thb Soablbt 
Lrtbb is its natural quality, the 
absence of any sign of search for the 
picturesque and the unusual An his- 
torical setting may be generally war^ 
ranted to give an artificial air to the 
most natural emotions, but this story 
rises with the grace of a self-sown 
blossom out of the period to whidi 
it is assigned. There was no need 
to search the history books for a 
suitable epoch ; it could only belong 
to an age which had not yet aban- 
doned the theocratic ideal, to a com- 
munity which while (in the words of 
his Puritan ancestors) "it scuffled 
with the Dutch and French nations 
north and south of its Patent bounds " 
or contended with "the wild natives," 
perceived in the powers oi Darkness 
a far more insidious and formidaUe 
foe. He had long been familiar wiUi 
the history of his province, and it was 
not only "the mere sensuous sym- 
pathy oi dust for dust," which filled 
him with " a strange un joyous attadi- 
ment " to the home of his f (urefathers ; 
he had inherited enough of tiieir 
spirit to write of them with that 
comprehension and intimacy which 
for the historical novelist's purpose is 
worth any number of antiquarian 
details. It is difficult, for instance, 
to name any other writer who can 
touch upon witchcraft without imme- 
diately betraying the date (or there- 
abouts) of his birth. Hawthorne sees 
it insu£B9rably hideous, just as the 
men who burned the witches saw it : 
no one can be surprised that people 
like Mrs. Hibbins were burned ; she 
is an apology, almost a justificaticm, 
for Cotton Mather. 

To mid-yict<man readers the story 
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seemed gloomy. The writer himself 
declared that it needed sunshine and 
Uiat the characters '* would not be 
warmed " ; Mr. Henry James, writing 
five and twenty years ago, calls it 
** densely dark," and M. Emile Mont^ 
gut, in introducing a French rersion 
of his short stories, reproaches Haw- 
thorne with being a pessimist. But 
the darkness which OTorspreads 
modem fiction is so much denser in 
its quality, that the charge may now 
be easily dismissed ; to pass from Thb 

SOABLKT LbTTIB tO TSSS OF THB 

D'XJrbbbyillbs is to pass from the 
gloom of a forest an hour before sun- 
rise to the blackness of a vault that 
has never seen the sun. Indeed, if 
we look below the surface, there is a 
deeper melancholy in Thb Housb of 
THE Sbvbn Qablbs, in spite of its 
humour, its pretty love story, and its 
happy ending. The wooian whose 
badge of shame "ceased to be a 
stigma which attracted the world's 
scorn and became the type of some- 
thing to be sorrowed over yet with 
reverence," to whom other women 
brought their sorrows and perplezi- 
ties and went away counselled and 
consoled, is not so melancholy a figure 
as the man who " lay darkly behind 
his pleasure and knew it for a baby 
play." 

"There is a certain tragic phase 
of humanity which has never been 
more powerfully embodied than by 
Hawthorne,'' says Herman Melville, 
and this is true, though not, I think, 
in the least as he applies it. The 
moral which is woven into all he 
wrote, — ^and he was too much the son 
of his fathers to despise a moral — ^is 
the illimitable power of sympathy. 
Loneliness is for him the essence of 
tragedy, the first and most fatal result 
of a great fault or a great misfortune; 
and this is the form of suffering of 
which he has the most piercing virion. 
Komance has no more solitary figure 



to show than Hester Prynne " stand- 
ing apart from the rest of human kind 
like a ghost that revirits the familiar 
fireride and can no more make itself 
seen or felt, no more smile with the 
household joy nor mourn with the 
kindred sorrow." Even her child 
cannot break the spell. Miriam in 
Thb Mabblb Faun feels herself terri- 
bly alone and would fain ask for help. 

Tet it was to litUe purpose that she 
approached the edge of the voiceless gulf 
between herself and UienL Standing on 
the utmost verge of that dark chasm she 
might stretch out her hand and never 
clasp hand of theirs, she might strive 
to call out but her voice would perish 
inaudibly in the remoteness that seemed 
such a little way. This perception of an 
infinite shivering solitude amid which we 
cannot come close enough to human 
beings to be wanned by them is one 
of the most forlorn results of any acci- 
dent, misfortune, crime or peculiarity of 
character that puts an individual ajar 
with the world. Very often there is an 
insatiable instinct that demands friend- 
ship, love and intimate communion, but 
is forced to pine in empty forms; a 
hunger of the heart which finds only 
shadows to feed on. 

Cliff<Kd who had returned to his 
old home wrecked and wasted by 
thirty years' imprisonment, grewyoung 
again when Phoebe sat beride him. 
" Persons who have wandered or been 
expelled out of the conmion track of 
thLags desire nothing so much as to 
be led back. . . So long as you 
could feel the grasp of her hand, soft 
as it was, you might be certain that 
your place was good in the whole 
sympathetic chain of human nature." 
&nch quotations might easily be multi- 
plied, and though Hawthorne did not 
like it to be supposed that he revealed 
himself in his books, if his life had 
never been written it would still have 
been difficult to avoid tracing a line 
of personal experience in this con- 
stantly recurring note of pain. 

Hawthorne's manner of writing 
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Moordi exaotly witli his matter; it 
ifl ohanMteraed bj the Mine unusual 
oombiiiation of lightoete and strength ; 
his well-knit, free-moving sentences 
are penetrated by a kind of trans- 
parent delioacy. It is not easy to 
tiiink of another modem prose writor 
who e()aals him in the easy daring 
of his imagery; his comparisons are 
nerw dra^^ struggling into the 
page, they glide into it of their own 
acoord as into their own inevitable 
places. To the little seamstress who 
arrived at the lonely farm from the 
crowded streets of the city one dark 
evening, '* the house seemed adrift on 
the great ocean of night. ** Little 
Pearl, threatening her tormentors, 
'* resembled some infant pestilence, 
some half-fledged angel of judgment 
When the surveyor was deprived of 
his post, "in view of my previous 
weariness of office and vague thoughts 
of resignation, my fortune resembled 
that of a person who should entertain 
the idea of committing suicide and 
meet with the good hap to be mur- 
dered." ''Sleeping or waking, we 
never hear the fairy footsteps of the 
strange things that almost happen." 
And here is a oommon experience 
illuminated by a swift and perhi^ 



too dreadful a fladi, only tiie secret in 
question was a dreadful secret 

Nothing is more unaooountsble than 
the spell whioh often hnks in a spoken 
word. Two minds may be oonsoious of 
the same thought, . • . but as Ions 
as it remains unspoken their familiftr tatt 
flows quietly over the hidden idea as 
a rivulet may sparkle snd dimple over 
something sunken in its bed. But speak 
the word; and it is like bringing up a 
drowned body out of the deepest pool of 
the rivulet whioh has been aware of the 
horrible secret all akmg in spite of its 
^tniliwg surface* 

But the first charm of his style is 
its unself-consoiousness. He has some- 
thing to say and he is ooncemed to 
say it lucidly and eflectoally, but his 
words are intent on no mission of 
their own ; their task, as Montaigne 
says, is to serve and follow. '^The 
difficulty is what to say, not how to 
say it)" he observed ; and this 8im|^ 
^th in a literary providence which 
will provide the right word at the 
right moment, without any elaborate 
precautions on the writer's part, is in 
Hawthorne's case abundantly justified. 
It results in that fresh and shining 
simplicity of which a generaticm who 
has studied Flaubert and Pater and 
Stevenson almost too ardently, has 
lost the delightful secret 

H. C. Maodowall. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AnTONio was not unaccustomed to 
these sudden calls from Lady Mar- 
lowe. Ever since the day when he 
first bent his knee before her in her 
cabinet at Swanlea, it had been his 
place to amuse and interest her when- 
ever her impatient human nature sud- 
denly dropped its usual masks and 
restraints. He had always come to 
her with a perfect confidence of being 
acceptable; the stern handsome face 
sof t^ed, the hard eyes swap^ - in 
dreams, the whole creature became 
sweet and lazy, with this lithe, beau- 
tiful, mysterious animal at her feet. 

To<lay there was a touch of anxiety 
in the graceful haste with which he 
ran to her; perhaps because he was 
aware of the success which had 
crowned his plan of throwing Alice 
Tilney in young Richard's way, a suc- 
cess hardly likely to please Richard's 
mother; perhi^ because of something, 
a look, a mocking touch, in the ser- 
vant's manner who called him. 

She received him with a smile. He 
knelt on her footstool ; she took his 
&ce in her two hands, a favourite 
trick of hers. Then a dangerous 
gleam came into her eyes, and he felt 
that her long nails were pricking his 
cheeks. 

" liar — traitor — villain ! " she said. 
" Where is my Lord Marlowe 1 " 

The young man's heart stood still. 
No. 538. — VOL. xc. 



Flushing and paling, he knew for the 
first time what it was to be afraid of 
a woman. Thoughts rushed through 
his brain. He had been betrayed, and 
by whom 1 Could it be by Alice f It 
must be ; who else at Ruddiford knew 
the truth t "I will punish her," he 
thought. "She thinks I love her, 
false girl I This is a pretty use to 
make of my trust in her. She must 
have told the Popinjay." 

He was thinking under the fierce 
gaze of eyes that sought to read his 
soul. But another moment told him 
that the secret was still in his own 
hands. 

"Where is he, Antonio t" said 
Lady Marlowe, now speaking less 
furiously. " I believe that you know 
the truth, if any one does. Tou demon 
in shape of a pretty boy, I believe 
you fancied his Lordship in your way, 
and by some wicked means, perhaps 
with those long fingers, you put him 
out of it. You murdered himt 
Where did you bury him 1 J will see 
his grave. But, miserable, did you 
fancy that the prize he coveted would 
be for you, you with your face like 
a god of the Greeks, bom in some 
Italian gutter, and left there for an 
Englishman to pick up and bring to 
his unhappy family f " 

Isabel laughed as she spoke, and 
again her nails made sharp dents in 
Antonio's smooth cheeks. He hardly 
noticed the pain, with such horri6ed 
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wonder did he listen to her words. 
How ooold this woman know what 
not a living creature knew, — the 
height of his ambition, the depth of 
his scheming, the passion which he 
took saoh pains to disguise, and which, 
long smouldering, had leapt up like 
a devouring flame when he saw the 
sudden love between Lord Marlowe 
and Margaret, his lady, his adored t 
Alice could not have betrayed him 
here, for she suspected nothing. He 
had made love all the more hotly to 
her, foolish girl, that no one at Ruddi- 
ford or Ring's Hall might dream of 
the real object of his life. He knew, 
and it was a slight satisfaction, that 
Mistress Meg guessed a little what 
was passing, and despised them both. 
Sometimes he hated Meg as much as 
he loved her. "Ah, some day, my 
lovely lady, some day!" he would 
say to himself half threateningly ; but 
how or when that day and its triumph 
were to be reached he did not know. 
It must suffice for him, by secret arts, 
to gather the threads of Margaret's 
life in his hands, to stop her marrying 
by fair means or foul, to keep his 
influence with Sir William and trust 
to some bold stroke in the confusion 
that might follow his death. For the 
old man grew feebler every day, and 
could not live long; and Antonio 
knew well that a mere suspicion of 
his designs in Sir William's mind, 
and Ruddiford would see the faithful 
secretary, the necessary youth, no 
more. 

But how had his secret been re- 
vealed to Lady Marlowe f Could Meg 
herself have guessed itt Could his 
eyes have betrayed him f Could that 
proud silence have hidden a resent- 
ment which had found words in talk 
with her Ladyship 1 The very thought 
seemed absurd to one who had known 
Meg from a child, worshipping the 
very stateliness which protected her 
from his familiarity. 



However, there was no time &>r 
these questions now. He was kneel> 
ing at the feet of a perfectly unscru- 
pulous woman, who had, as he guessed, 
more than one cause of anger against 
him. To her he had pretended that 
he loved no one, that in truth, till her 
Ladyship deigned to give him a lesson 
or two, he hardly knew what love 
was. This supposed state of things 
had amused her considerably. With- 
out an after-thought she had played 
with her humble toy, and now, when 
some secret spring started up and 
hurt her a little, she was very natur- 
ally annoyed. 

She let his face go, and he was 
glad, for the task of meeting her 
eyes boldly was a tiresome one. She 
slipped her right hand down to her 
broad belt, stiff with silver and jewels, 
and brought it back armed with a 
small fine dagger. Her fierce gase 
still fixed upon him, though her 
mouth smiled, she held this before his 
face. Antonio did not quail. 

" Mercy, Madam ! " he said in his 
softest tones. '*But at the worst, I too 
wear a poniard — ^your ladyship's gift ! " 

It was true. Not the rich chain 
only had passed to Antonio from the 
coffers of Swanlea. The dagger he 
wore, its hilt set with precious stones, 
was an object of rather mocking 
envy to Ruddiford. Isabel's smile 
broadened. 

" Brave boy," she said, " to stab a 
woman! a fitting close to your gay 
adventures. But mine, look you, is 
poisoned. The very littlest wound 
with mine, — before you have time to 
draw yours — Master Antonio turns 
green and dies. Pah ! a vile death I " 

She held the point near his throat 
He made no movement but implored 
her with his eyes, and England at 
that day held none more eloquent. 
She laughed, and sheathed her little 
weapon, then gave him her hand, and 
he held it to his lips. 
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** Well, well, his master's daughter ! 
'tis a pretty ambition," she said. 
" Toath will to youth, — but you are 
a sweet liar, Antonio." 

He thought of denying ; but after 
all, it was useless. His soft eyes 
drooped as he said, " If it were 
so^ your Ladyship might think it a 
matter for pity." 

She was silent for a few instants 
before she said roughly : " Then, mad- 
man, how was it you did your best 
to bring about the failure of Lord 
Marlowe's embassy t 'Twas you, as 
I hear, who turned the asking for his 
brother into asking for himself. That 
seemed a strange way to gain your 
ends, whatever they were." 

Antonio stared. " There is nothing 
hidden from your Ladyship. Who 
then told you this talel" 

" No less a person than your old 
master, villain." 

"Ah, Madam, the Devil himself 
put the words into my mouth. I 
did but whisper, — like a mocking 
echo in the room, I remember well — 
and I thought of no consequences. 
Yerily to me, a man in despair. 
Madam, one Marlowe seemed as 
dreadful as another. If your Lady- 
ship knows my secret, I cannot tell 
bow, you may understand that such 
a man throws a ball no matter 
where, — he stops not to think — and 
it may rebound within reach of his 
hand, Madam. Then, then, to dash 
it another way ! Yes, the ball of 
fate, — he will end by flinging it 
along the path he means to follow." 

"Enough of your parables," said 
Isabel. " Remember, such a man, 
especially if he lie to his friends, 
and betray them who trust him, may 
find his path end in death, or punish- 
ment worse than death. Remember 
that^ Antonio." 

She watched his face. In spite of 
its beauty, the eyes and mouth had 
always a touch of cunning. Now 



that he found himself in a difficult 
place, both had hardened into a 
strong resolution she had never seen 
in him before. She noticed for the 
first time that the delicately made 
youth had a square brow and a chin 
of iron. 

" I must kill him, or know all his 
secrets and bind him by interest to 
me," she said to herself; then she 
murmured just above her breath : 
** And so, to carry out your parable, 
the ball did rebound within reach 
of your hand, and you threw it — 
where 1 Where is my Lord Marlowe, 
Antonio 1" 

" Madam, I cannot," he began, 
stammering a little. 

"Nay, good youth, you can, and 
you will," said she. "Of the tale I 
have been told, how much is truet 
Did his Lordship leave the castle 
alone, setting out over the moors, 
leaving a message for his men to 
follow bimi That they did follow 
him, I know, to their undoing. But 
where is he 1 With Queen Margaret, 
or in some dungeon under our feet, 
or stark and dead upon the fells 1 
Understand, I must know." 

"But why, — why. Madam — am I 
my Lord Marlowe's keeper 1 " There 
was an agitation in Antonio's voice 
and eyes which told Isabel, in spite 
of his efibrt at candid speech, that 
she was on the right track. " What 
reason have you, ' he cried, " to doubt 
the story that has been told ? Who 
has taught you these suspicions ? " 

" Enough, dear liar ; it is the 
truth I want this time. I am search- 
ing for my stepson, and I mean to 
find him, or to know his fate. If I 
were to say to you, bring him to me, 
I believe that you could do it. Un- 
less indeed he is dead." 

Antonio shook his head slowly. 
" Your Ladyship over - rates my 
power." 

" Ah, possibly ; but I do not over- 

R 2 
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had dared to entangle himself. Alice 
feared her too much, in spite of this 
gentleness, to receive her admonitions 
with anjrthing but meekness. In 
heart she was defiant enough. It 
no longer seemed an impossible thing 
that Richard Marlowe should marry 
her. He had sworn that he would. 
My Lady was plain-spoken, but she 
was civil, and she treated Alice 
according to her birth ; the girl was 
neither offended nor unreasonably 
hurt. She wished that the door 
would open, that her new lover in 
his gay attire, with the merry smile 
which was beginning to seem so 
much more attractive than Antonio's 
mysterious looks and ways, would 
come in and claim her at this happy 
moment. But no Popinjay came. 

Lady Marlowe spoke of discretion, 
of the fitness of things, of the rash 
affections of young men, of the 
modesty proper to maidens. She 
wished the girl a good husband, but 
charged her to remember that Master 
Marlowe was bound in honour else- 
where. She told her that Sir William 
would that very evening, on her 
demand, provide an escort for Mis- 
tress Tilney to her home at King's 
Hall. 

Alice flushed all over her pretty 
face, which had been pale. '' King's 
Hall ia scarce a fit place for me. 
Madam," she murmured. "My 
parents are dead, my brother — " 

" Tour brother must make it a fit 
place," said Lady Marlowe. '^If 
you are old enough to dream of 
marriage, you are old enough to keep 
your brother's house. Find some old 
woman to be with you. Plainly, 
Mistress Alice, so long as I and my 
son remain here, you do not. But I 
will not send you without a word to 
your brother from me. Wait where 
you are." 

She turned to the table, drew for- 
ward her writing-box, and presently. 



after a few minutes ot harried scratch- 
ing, finished a note which she then 
carefully sealed, writing on the oat- 
side. On Ifaater TUne%^$ private bun- 
ne$8f to be opened by him alone. 
''Take that," she said, "and give it 
to your brother " ; and then she dis- 
missed Alice, who curtseyed low and 
fled in a state of bewilderment. 

Antonio, pale and bright-eyed, was 
waiting in the gallery. He caught 
her as she passed. " Alice, Alice ! 
No such hurry! What said Ae to 
you, sweet 1" 

Alice shook off his hand impatiently. 
" Cannot you guesst" she said. "She 
is driving me from Ruddiford. If I 
dared, I would go straight to Sir 
William. But she, Antonio ! " 

"As well offend the fiercest wolf 
in the forest," he whispered. " Alas, 
my pretty Alice, you must go. What 
paper have you there, child 1 " 

"A letter that she gave me for 
Jasper. Ah, so gentle, she was, but 
very angry ! Was it you, you, who 
toldhert" 

"Told her whatt" Antonio was 
startled. 

" About Master Marlowe, — and 
me. 

" 1 1 no," he cried, relieved. " She 
saw • you from a window, saw yoa 
together on the rampart, fooUsh girl. 
Tou might be prudent, if he is not. 
But after all, 'tis going a little far, 
Alice." 

"Back, Antonio," she said, coldly, 
as he tried to draw her close and 
kiss her, as of old. "Ton may 
scoff and call him the Popinjay; he 
is a better man than you, and not 
only because he is noble." 

She slipped from him and darted 
away into the gathering twilight. 
He looked after her with an evil smile 
on his lips. " Trust a woman ! " he 
muttered. " My Lady should watch 
you, sweet Mistress Alice. As for 
me, I stand alone ; I care not." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

High up in Margaret's tower, she 
and Alice Tilney slept in the same 
room. The young girls who waited 
on her and worked under her orders 
slept in the room adjoining; and 
Dame Kate, guardian of all, had her 
little cell on the staircase, a flight 
below. The old nurse was accustomed 
herself to attend on her lady's dressing 
and undressing; but in these latter 
days housekeeping matters often de- 
tained her in the kitchen regions till 
late at night, keeping order as best she 
could in the confusion of many guests 
and strange servants. Therefore Alice 
had taken her place to a certain 
extent, waiting on Meg the more 
carefully because of the barrier that 
had risen between them, letting her 
hands atone for the sins, if they were 
such, of her heart and mind. 

On this OTening Alice did not ap- 
pear at her usual time. It was bed- 
time, and Meg was tired. She went 
up the winding stairs to her room, 
undressed and lay down after her 
evening prayers, in which she thanked 
God for giving her a kind mother in 
my Lady Marlowe. Certainly, for 
many weeks, she had not lain down 
to sleep with so comforted a feeling. 
At the same time, she was resolved to 
stay awake till Alice came, for, though 
too generous and too proud to call her 
to account, she was certainly angry 
with her. What kind of manners 
were these, to be wandering about 
the castle till late at night, when her 
duty was here, in this room 1 Again 
there came the tormenting unworthy 
suspicion of some secret understanding 
between Alice and Antonio ; yet Mis- 
tress Meg was far from placing these 
two on a level in her thoughts. She 
cared for Alice, more than Alice knew ; 
while for the last few weeks she had 
almost hated Antonio. 

It was a brilliant February night ; 



not cold, with a smell of spring in the 
air, a deceiving promise that winter 
was over and gone. The moon was 
high in a cloudless air, and the pale 
light flooded the windows of Meg's 
tower and lay in long pools on the 
floor. It even reached the little silk- 
curtained bed, and kissed the girl's 
hands, flung out on the counterpane. 

"I will not sleep," she thought. 
"I will lie awake till Alice comes. 
To-morrow I shall see my Lady again, 
and we will talk more. I am, — I am, 
— her true and loving — " 

The heavy lids fell, and Meg was 
asleep, sound asleep without a dream. 
The moonlight crept slowly higher, 
and touched her eyelashes. Alice 
Tilney, wrapped for a journey, her 
travelling-hood drawn round her 
face, came and stood between the 
bed and the window. 

" Mercy, the moon will blind her ! " 
she said to herself, and touched the 
curtain to draw it forward. 

The movement woke Meg. She 
opened her eyes and sat up suddenly. 
Before she could speak, the other girl 
had thrown herself on her knees by 
the bed. 

'* Farewell, sweet one ! I must go," 
she said. " They will fetch me, — but 
they forget that I am yours, Meg. I 
have deceived you often enough, — ah, 
do not look at me so— but in this 
matter I will be true to you, Meg, 
my sister." 

**What are you saying, Alice?" 
murmured the sleepy girl, bewildered. 
"And where are you going, — and 
without my knowledge? Take off 
that hood, I say, and go to your bed. 
Our Lady help us, it must be mid- 
night!" 

"It is but ten," Alice said, her 
voice trembling a little with excite- 
ment or fear. "I am to leave you, 
Meg, my sweet, — not your order, but 
my Lady Marlowe's. She will not 
have me here; and she has said a 
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word to Sir William, — ^he cannot deny 
ber, — he is angry with me, too, — and 
they are tending me home this very 
night with an escort to King's HalL" 

By this time Meg had started from 
her bed, and stood with bare feet on 
the floor, her long looks like a cloak 
of ruddy brown, falling to shoulders 
and waist, her fihoe psle, her eyes 
wide and wondering in the moonlight 
"But why, — why will not she have 
you here t I will go to her and tell 
her you are mina Alice, why, Alice, 
my grandfather knows King's Hall is 
no fit place for you." 

"Neither, it seems, is Ruddiford 
Castle, — ^for its own mke, not mine. 
Listen, Meg." She took Margaret's 
hands in hers, and drew her fihce 
near. She had forgotten any cold- 
ness, any rightful displeasure that her 
friend might feel. White with the 
new passion that now possessed her, 
growing in strength every minute, 
full of wild suspicions of Antonio, 
whom she had loved, and of rage 
against Lady Marlowe, whom she 
hated for more reasons than one, the 
resolution had seized her to spoil the 
game they were playing, to let Mar- 
garet know all that she knew. " Do 
not go to my Lady ; even you will not 
move her," she said. 

" What have you done to displease 
hert" 

Meg now spoke a little coldly. 
Alice kughed. "They take Richard 
Marlowe for a boy," she said ; " they 
call him the Popinjay. But he is a 
man in heart and courage, and if I 
choee to appeal to him this night, 
Meg, he would strike a blow before 
he would part with ma There, is 
that enough t I can tell you no 
more; but if he cares for me as he 
says, he may follow me to King's 
Hall. Let him be true to me, and 
I will marry no other man. Ah, 
English blood tells ! Do not look 
on me as her Ladyship did, Margaret. 



We Tilneys bear a name as <M as 
any, and it is not because of his birth 
that my poor Jasper — but see you " — 
she laughed awkwardly — "^is un- 
welcome suitor of yours, this Didc 
Marlowe, you need not fear him, 
Meg." 

"I do not|" Margaret answered 
her; "I never dkL His nature is 
written on his fiu^e. But oh, Alice, 
dare you trust tiie love of a boy? 
And--if my Lady is angry — " 

" He is my Lady's son, and has a 
will of his own," Alice said. 

For a moment they looked at each 
other. The bright colour had risen 
in both faces. Alice started at some 
distant sound, and was going to speak, 
when Meg, with a sudden movement, 
flung her arms round her and kissed 
her lips with the old loving embrace 
of months and years ago, of the old 
time when their friendship had first 
begun. Alice threw back her hood, 
and wrapped half her cloak round 
Meg; they sat down on the edge of 
the bed, the dark and fair curls min- 
gling. Meg rejoiced, though ready to 
reproach herself — was it loyal to my 
Ladyt But a certain gladness was 
irresistible. Alice did not know that 
the words, "I thought it was An- 
tonio," lay beneath her friend's smile. 

Two years in age had always made 
a certain difference between them. If 
Margaret's position was superior, Alice 
had an experience of the world and 
men of which Margaret was perfectly 
innocent She was not like Alice, by 
nature a coquette. Men were nothing 
to her, till the sudden coming of 
Harry Marlowe taught her what love 
and life meant, only to leave her, as 
it seemed, to death and desolation. 
Alice had watched her with real pity, 
and only her loyalty to Jasper and 
Antonio had made the secret safe, 
while, as she told Antonio, she saw 
Meg's heart breaking from day to 
day. 
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''But now, it is not I who have 
betrayed Jasper/' she said to herself. 
"And I will not have my Lord die 
by treachery, and she of grief, while 
I can save them. Sweet baby," 
she murmured ; and as a mother 
might have done she drew Meg's 
head to her breast and kissed her 
soft hair : then she whispered sud- 
denly, " He lives, — your Harry 
lives ! What will you give me for 
tiie secret nowP 

M^ drew herself instantly upright, 
shook back her hair, and met Alice's 
laughing eyes with a sudden flame in 
her own which startled the lighter 
nature. " I knew that my Lord was 
alive," she said. " If you know where 
he is, tell me ; and tell me too what 
wickedness has kept him from us so 

"He is at King's HaU," Alice 
answered. " He has been a prisoner 
there since Jasper and his men took 
him on Christmas morning, ten min- 
utes after he parted from you." 

Meg rose to her feet, once more as 
wnite as death. " And you knew it ? " 
she said. 

There was such reproach in the 
words that Alice trembled and looked 
down. "What reason had I to love 
my Lord Marlowe t" she said, very 
low. 

" But you say you love me ! " 

"I do, Meg, and that is why I 
have told you now." 

"Jasper did it? Whyl" ^ 

"For love of you; and he is my 
brother." 

M^ gazed upon her as if turned 
to stone. The words, " Did Antonio 
know!" were on her lips, but she 
did not say them. She knew that 
Antonio knew. It seemed to her 
that out of the mists of uncertainty 
she was plunging into dark clouds of 
evil, though beyond these again the 
sun was shining with a brilliancy 
almost unimaginable. She could not 



yet understand what Alice had told 
her. 

" A prisoner— at King's Hall % " she 
repeated. "If Jasper does not set 
him free, I shall hate him to my 
dying day. But he must, he shall; 
my grandfather will see to that, and 
my Lady his mother. Tell your 
Jasper that his miserable conspiracy 
has failed, and .that I scorn him from 
the depth of my soul. Has he treated 
him Weill" 

"How should I know? Is this 
your gratitude t" Alice's eyes were 
full of tears. 

Meg turned away impatiently. " I 
will go with you. Where is my 
gown I" 

"No, Meg, that you cannot do. 
But, — though you are hard to me — 
I promise you news of him. And if 
you choose to write a message, I will 
bear it faithfully. But haste, my 
dear; even now they are coming to 
call me." 

Meg flew to her writing-box, a 
seldom-used treasure, the gift of her 
grandfather, which stood on a great 
oak chest in her room. While she 
hastily lighted a taper, pulled out her 
materials and stooped to write wilh 
trembling fingers, Alice watched her 
in silence; but her hand dived into 
the pocket of her gown, and she drew 
out, unseen by Meg, a small piece of 
paper, a note of which the seal was 
already broken, — for this was a trust 
to which Alice had not been true. 

Meg's back being turned to her, 
she held this small letter up to the 
light and read it again. It was 
meant for her brother, and she had 
mistrusted it, and the woman who 
had written it. The reading of this 
treacherous letter had decided her to 
set Meg's heart at ease. No, Jasper 
should never see it. He would not, 
she hoped, have acted upon it ; yet 
it were best he should not feel his 
prisoner too much at his mercy. 
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Lady Marlowe had written this to 
her stepson's rival and jailer: ffe 
foho tiandi in your way standi also 
in thai of others. Why spars himt 
Alice orctthed the cmel words in her 
hands, and thought of the fire not 
yet oat in the lower room. She 
might have kept them as a witness 
against Lady Marlowe, bat the woman 
was Dick's mother, s^tmge as it 
seemed. She woald neither let her 
be a marderer, nor have her aocased 
of sach an intention. The words 
shoald bam. 

Even now she heard the distant 
tramp of heavy boots apon the stones, 
and she palled ap her hood and 
wrapped her cloak roand her, saying 
softly, " Haste, Meg, haste ! " 

Meg's letter was not long. Thank 
Ood^ my lord, my love, that you still 
live. Your Meg loves you ever. 
She u>aits for you. " Give it to him 
yoarseif, Alice," she said. "And 
tell Jasper, if he does not set him 
free to-morrow morning, every man- 
at-arms in Raddiford will be at his 
gates ere noon. Ah, my Lady does 
not knowt" 

The heavy feet were on the stairs 
now, and there was a load knocking 
at the lower door. 

"Is Mistress Tilney within t" 
shouted a hoarse voice. " The litter 
and the men are ready." 

Alice started, hesitated a moment. 
"I have not told her," she said. 
"'Tis Black Andrew. Sir William 
ordered him to take men and guard 
me home. Farewell, sweetheart! 
Keep you brave and happy ! I am 
gone. Back to your pillows, Meg, till 
the morning." 

The door opened and shut. " I am 
here, Andrew," cried the girl. But 
as she hurried down the winding 
stairs, she turned into the room where 
the embroidery frames stood, and 
where a few red embers smouldered 
still upon the hearth. Into the 



middle of these she dropped Lady 
Marlowe's letter to Jasper, waited an 
instant to see it flame, and rushed 
down to her grumbling escort. 

On the way she met Dame Kate, 
climbling slowly to her bed. 

"Here's a pretty coil," said the 
old woman. " Saints defend us, and 
what are our maidens coming tot" 

Such-like phrases pelted Alice hard, 
for indeed she and her precious brother 
were never favourites with the old 
nurse. But she could not stop to 
listen now, to quarrel with Dame 
Kate or defend herself. Without a 
word she fled past her, and great 
scandals as to Mistress Tilney and 
Master Marlowe were spread, uncon- 
tradicted, in Ruddiford. 

The Popinjay slept in peace that 
night, dreamed of his pretty love, and 
woke smiling. But the latest gossip 
of the castle was not long in reaching 
him. His dressing, a matter of deep 
interest and delight, was quite spoilt 
by the news his servant gave him, 
that Mistress Alice Tilney had been 
sent to her home, the night before, 
with little notice and without any 
farewells, closed up in a horse-litUnr 
and guarded by half-a-dozen of Sir 
William's men with Black Andrew 
to lead them. They had come back 
in the small hours of the morning, 
and they said 'twas a pity so fine a 
young lady had not a better home to 
go to, for King's Hall was a bear- 
garden for roughness and wickedness, 
a meeting-place for the wildest men 
in the country, and if Master Tilney 
was the best of his Fellowship, as 
folks reported, that was not saying 
much for him. £ven Black Andrew 
wondered at his old master's orders, 
but could only obey them. 

"The silly old Knight! What 
maggot has he got in his foolish head 
now t " cried Richard in consternation. 
"Nay, booby, the blue gown. VU 
go mourning to-day ; I've no heart for 
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red or yeUow. Ha, 111 soon tell his 
worship what I think of him ! Why, 
she's the lady I mean to marry, — and 
you may say I told you so. Enough, 
— there, — I'll go first and complain to 
my Lady." 

The man looked after him, grinning, 
as he stalked out of the room. Every- 
body knew it was at Lady Marlowe's 
request that Mistress Tilney had been 
sent away : everybody knew that her 
Ladyship intended this son of hers 
for the young heiress of Ruddiford ; 
and if everybody was aware of Mis- 
faresa Margaret's passionate fancy and 
anxious grief for the mad Lord, as 
well as of Master Richard's violent 
flirtation with Mistress Tilney (whose 
intimacy with Antonio the secretary 
was not unknown), everybody was 
naturally too wise to imagine that 
any of these weaknesses would incline 
the scales of fate one way or the 
other. As Sir Thomas Pye pointed 
out sorrowfully to Timothy and 
Simon, the Baroness Marlowe ruled 
the roost. Contrary to the opinion 
of his three most faithful friends. Sir 
William had chosen to entrust her 
with deciding the fate of Ruddiford, 
and of Margaret. With that act of 
his the troubles began. And it 
seemed the more unnecessary, now 
that the cause of Lancashire was 
triumphing in the south. Among 
King Henry's faithful followers a 
husband might have been found for 
Meg, a future master for Ruddiford, 
whose brain was not unsteady like 
Lord Marlowe's, and in whose family 
there was no suspicion of that leaning 
to York which seemed to explain the 
mysterious ways of my Lady Isabel. 

They of Isabel's housdiold won- 
dered sometimes if she ever slept. 
Morning and night she was always 
the same, her wits never cloudcKl, 
her humour seldom changing. Like 
more famous women, she might order 
a man to be hanged and a dinner to 



be cooked without any difference of 
tone. When most angry she seldom 
lost her self-command, and oould mock 
where others raged. 

Young Richard came to her that 
morning, flushed and furious, yet half 
dazed from his long night's rest, the 
rest of a lazy animal that did noth- 
ing but play. She might have been 
sitting in council all night long, pre- 
paring to receive him. She laughed 
at his indignation, when she at once 
and frankly confessed that the banish- 
ment of Alice Tilney was her doing, 
that Sir William had consented at 
her request. Did she know, Richard 
stammered, that Mbtress Tilney's 
brother was a large land-owner with 
a fine house and following of his 
own, and that there were few older 
names in the Midlands? 

"I know it well, Dick," she 
answered, smiling. ''And I grant 
you the girl is pretty and fairly man- 
nered. Her height measures well 
with yours. Her head lies well on 
your shoulder. Your hair is the 
reddest, but hers is a pleasant colour, 
and that green velvet coat of yours 
— yes, I saw you on the ramparts 
yesterday," she went on with a 
sudden change of tone; "and since 
she is well-bom, and you might 
therefore be seized with some dream 
of marrying her, I decided to send 
her away from the castle." 

Richard's red cheeks became even 
deeper in tone. He drew himself up 
with an air of dignity. 

" Not only. Madam, do I dream of 
marrjring her ; I will and shall marry 
her, and no other woman." 

"You have a virtuous intention," 
said Lady Marlowe. "Law and 
religion, it is true, only allow you 
one wife. If you might have two, 
matters oould be arranged to please 
you. As it is, your one wife will not 
be Alice Tilney, but Margaret Roden." 
Dick stamped his feet on the floor. 
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'' I swear by aU that's holy," he oried, 
"I will not marry Ifargaret Roden. 
Even if she were not pronused to 
Harry — and why should I take his 
leavings 1 — I don't like her, I oould 
never love her as I love my sweet 
Alice. She is cold, she frightens 
a man, she looks away, while Alice 
smiles in your fihoe and draws yon 
on with those blae eyes of hers. No 
she's Harry's fancy, let him have her ! 
I tell yon, Margaret Roden is not the 
wife f or me ! " 

He shouted aloud in his excitement 
His mother held up her hand to check 
him, to reason with the wild boy; she 
was very pale, and her eyes were 
shining dangerously. " Tour will 
against mine, Dick," she murmured, 
and then, louder, " I believe that our 
poor Harry is dead." 

She was about to say nu>re, but 
there was a shaking in the curtain 
that covered the door, and both her 
attention and Dick's were instantly 
caught by it. The latch was raised 
slowly, the curtain pushed back, and 
Margaret stepped lightly into the 
room, bowed her head towards 
Richard with a smile that startled 
him, made her reverence to Isabel, 
and came close to her. 

The young girl looked radiantly 
beautifuL A different creature was 
this from the Margaret Roden they 
had hitherto seen. Even the day 
before, when she had drawn so near 
to Lady Marlowe, her lovely youth 
had been spoilt and clouded by sad- 
ness. Isabel had guessed then what 
she might be in brighter days, but 
now even she, with her clear sight, 
was astonished. A creature of the 
dawn, flushed with love and joy, 
Meg came to bring her triumphal 
news to Lord Marlowe's nearest ones. 

"I have good tidings," she said, 
and kneeling, laid her hands on 
Isabel's. "My Lord Marlowe lives, 
— he is well, I hope— he is near^ 



this very day, if my message does 
not fail, he will be widi us. But if 
he does not come, we will send ; my 
grandfather's men will quickly have 
him out of lus prison." 

She knelt, gazing into Lady Mar- 
lowe's face. Single-minded as she 
was, it would have needed thicker 
perceptions to ftdl to see what she 
did see, — a flash of wrathful terror 
instantly veiled by a smile. 

" Indeed, sweet Meg," her Ladyship 
murmured. " And where, then, — but 
who gave you this wonderful news f ** 

" What t Brother Harry safe and 
wellt" Dick's voice was chiming in 
on the other side, boyish and hearty, 
lus own grievance forgotten for the 
moment "Do you hear. Madam! 
Does that arrange matters!" He broke 
into sudden laughter. 

Neither Isabel nor Margaret seemed 
to hear him. 

Before either could speak again, 
a sudden clamour and tumult in the 
castle court broke upcm their ears 
and strangely claimed their attention. 
Surely it was the voice of the old 
man, Sir William Roden. Loud but 
trembling, he was making some 
announcement from the steps of ^e 
hall — "Victory — the King— the 
Queen" — these words reacheid them, 
and then instantly the men-at-arms 
began to shout and the trumpeters 
to blow. And then, over all the 
noise and martial music, in the pale 
sunshine of that February morning, 
breaking and falling in silvery 
clangour above castle and town, the 
church bells burst into a peal of joy ; 
the very air seemed to rock with 
them, — " Victory ! victory ! " 

Unconscious of herself, Margaret 
knelt on, with parted lips watching 
the change in the face of her whose 
loving daughter she had promised to 
be. At first Lady Marlowe seemed 
turned to stone ; then a look of evil 
fury transformed her. Sudd^ily 
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rising, pushing the girl away, with 
an angry cry of, "What is thisl" 
she was going hastily to the window, 
when the door opened and Antonio 
appeared. He seemed to see no one 
but her as he bowed low and said : 
" Madam, Sir William Boden has 
sent me to announce to your Lady- 
ship the Queen's great victory at 
St. Albans. The Earl of Warwick 
has fled; the King is free, and has 
joined the Queen." 

" Ha ! Pine news, truly ! " Isabel 
said, with a catch in her breath. 
"Go back to Sir William; I follow 
you instantly." 

Antonio looked from Richard to 
Margaret, and vanished as she com- 
manded. She too looked at them, 
at their young, puzzled faces, and 
laughed. Then she walked quickly 
across the room. Richard sprang 
to overtake her, but was too late. 
She passed through the door, banged 
it heavily, turned the great key with 
a grinding noise in the lock, and left 
the boy and girl together. 

CHAPTER XIL 

BiCHABD Mablowb tried and shook 
the door, stamped, shouted aloud, 
"Madam, Madam, this is too much!" 
swore a few courtly oaths very 
strange to Margaret's ears, then 
dashed to the window and seized its 
iron bars, which effectually stopped 
any wild idea of escape that way. 
He thrust his yellow head between 
them, however, and joined his voice 
to the clamour below. He saw his 
mother's velvet train sweeping up the 
steps into the hall, as she went to 
Sir William. A man or two looked 
up and laughed, but most of those 
in the court were Roden retainers, 
and the angry cries of an imprisoned 
Popinjay were nothing to them. 

At last Dick turned and looked at 
Margaret. 'Twas no such hardship. 



after all, to be shut up with so lovely 
a girl. To his eyes, of course, she 
had not the attractiveness of Alice 
Tilney, and he was still at a loss to 
understand his brother's sudden in- 
fatuation. Still, no doubti she was 
beautifuL But why was there that 
horrible sadness, that bewildered, 
distressed look, on a face which 
should be laughing with joy at his 
brother's safety ? Was his own com- 
pany so terrible, then, or what was 
the matter with Mistress Margaret? 
" Lord, how I hate these dismal 
ladies!" said Dick to himself; yet 
on the other hand, the kindness and 
chivalry of his young nature were 
all on Meg's side. He came to her 
where she stood, courteously offered 
his hand, and made her sit down 
near the fire. 

" Your very humble servant, Mis- 
tress Roden," he said with a merry 
laugh. " As it has pleased my Lady 
to leave us together, we had better 
be friends than enemies. This news 
of my brother, — I care for that more 
than for victory of Red Rose or White 
— tell me more, I beseech you. Where 
is Harry, if you know it? Where 
has he been hiding and when will he 
be here?" 

Meg looked at him as he strutted 
before her on the hearth. She clasped 
and unclasped her hands, not at once 
answering him. The distressed lines 
on her brow, the tragic question in 
her eyes, vexed and puzzled the 
young man more and more. 

" Listen, Mistress," he said ; his 
air, for Dick, was of extraordinary 
gravity. " When you came into this 
room, you looked as happy as a queen, 
happier than the Queen, I doubt, 
though they say she has her poor old 
Harry again — Heaven save us, Harry 
and Margaret, Margaret and Harry 
— was there ever so strange a dianoe ? 
A Margaret with two Harrys, for- 
sooth — that's not you ! and a Harry 
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with two Margarets — that's who it 
may be! There, now, pretty sister, 
pardon my chatter and tell me all the 
trath." He came near and dropped 
on one knee, laughing again as he 
looked up into her face. She smiled 
and put out her hand to him; he 
kissed it lightly. "A fair, soft 
hand," he said. '' Harry cheated me, 
and though I've forgiven him, as a 
Christian should, I see my fate might 
have been a worse one." 

"Do not flatter me. Sir," Meg 
said. '*I heard you but now as I 
came through the ante-room. There, 

— I do not understand all your 
chatter, as you call it, but I love 
your brother, you love my friend 

— shall we be friends, Master 
Marlowe?" 

" Mistress Boden, I have no 
stronger desire. But one favour, 
fair lady, — let us be Meg and Dick, 
as sister and brother should. What 
I said but now — ^my mother provoked 
me — you would have been more sorry 
had I said I would have no wife but 
you." 

"Sorry indeed, — for your disap- 
pointment," Meg said, her mouth 
trembling with laughter. 

"The length of your eyelashes, 
Meg — have they been measured?" 
Dick asked very softly. "On my 
honour, I begin to think that if 
Harry had never been here, and if 
I had never seen her who— " 

"Collect yourself, — set your mind 
at rest," Meg admonished him. " On 
my honour, I would never have 
married you." 

" But why, fairest, why t It can- 
not be the same cause for which I 
swear on second thoughts I would 
never have married you, — that with 
all your divine beauty you are too 
solemn and too cold." 

" No, — ^because you are too foolish 
and too young." 

' What, — ^my youth and beauty a 



reproach t Tis true, Harry is old and 
ugly—" 

Meg laughed outright. Handsome 
enough he was, the young dandy, but 
that stiffly curled hair, that painted 
face, those cleverly darkened eye- 
lashes ! She shrugged her shoulders, 
moving her hands impatiently. After 
all, the boy was both amusing and 
sincere. 

His love for Alice had in these last 
days awakened his lazy character and 
made a man of him, but Meg did not 
realise that She began to give Dick 
credit for being by nature worthy to 
be Harry's brother. 

" I am perplexed," she said. " I 
know not whi^ to think. Surely my 
Lady your mother loves him, — loves 
Harry t Yesterday she promised me 
that if I would trust her, leaving 
myself in her hands, I should marry 
my Lord Marlowe and none else " — 
she stopped, suddenly remembering 
that Lady Marlowe had told her to 
be silent, " Well, no more of that," 
she said. " But when I brought her 
the news to-day, she did not, I 
thought, seem glad. She hardly 
listened, she was even angry, I 
fancied, but fancy it must have 
been—" 

"Sweet sister, a wuming," Dick 
said very kindly. " Never trouble 
your poor brain with trying to under- 
stand my mother. She is led by 
motives that you and I dream not of. 
Why, now, has she set her heart on 
marrying me and yout 'TIS no 
special advantage for you or me, — 
we are toys in her hands — ^but she 
wants Buddiford, Meg, — 'tis a key to 
the north ; she wants it for York, I 
tell you. Edward of March is her 
king. As to caring for Harry, — he 
is the head of our House, but then, 
she is nought to him but a step- 
mother; 'tis not a tie of love, Meg, 
and he is Lancastrian to the marrow 
of his bones." 
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*' Ah ! thej said it/' Meg murmured 
to herself, remembering whispers that 
she had heard and scorned. 

"Twas the news of this victory 
that drove her away in a rage," Dick 
went on, watching her. *' And more 
than that, you came at a bad moment, 
for she was angry with me, and I 
with her. They have dared to send 
Alice Tilney away, but I will take 
order for that." 

'' But," Meg said slowly, " she said 
that I should marry my Lord Mar- 
lowe and none else. How, then, 
would she gain Ruddiford?" 

Dick laughed a little awkwardly. 
" She believed that Harry was dead," 
he said. 

" And you, then — ^you — impossi- 
ble ! " the girl cried, and lifted her 
hands. "Is there no truth under 
heaven ? " 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. 
"Plenty, sweet Meg, as you and I 
will prove," he said. " Why so sad I 
A woman's plots need not have power 
to distract you thus. She cannot, 
shall not, marry us against our will. 
Come now, I ask you for news of 
Harry. Where is he, can you tell I 
And when will he be here 1 " 

" He is in prison at King's Hall," 
Meg answered, half absently. " Alice 
told me last night, before they sent 
her away. It is all an evil plot that 
I cannot understand. They took him, 
— Jasper Tilney took him, — but that 
it was his doing only, I will not be- 
lieve." She looked up into Dick's 
face grave and eager, and her eyes 
brightened as they met his. "You 
at least are honest," she said. "Come 
with me to my grandfather. He will 
give you men, and you shall fetch my 
Lord home to Ruddiford." 

"At King's Hallt And Alice 
told me nothing! Does my mother 
know he is there ? " 

" Nay, you have heard what I said. 
There was no time to tell her more. 



Yet I think there are those in this 
castle who know, and I do not trust. 
Oh, quickly, quickly, come to my 
grandfather ! " 

" Who is it you do not trust, fair 
lady % I will soon make him safe." 

Meg looked away at the fire, and 
shook her head. She seemed, in the 
glow of the burning logs, to meet a 
darker flame that which burned in 
Antonio's eyes. She shuddered, and 
rose to her feet. " There is no time 
to lose. Come, come!" she said. 

Dick did not move. " You forget," 
he said. "We are locked in; we 
are my Lady's prisoners. And if we 
were free, what use going to Sir 
William when she is there? Harry 
back, — she loses you and Ruddiford. 
No, she will not have him here. I do 
not say she wishes him ill, but if 
Harry were away with his Queen on 
a battle-field, he would be a safer man 
now. Let her know he is in so near 
a prison, and there he will remain. 
No, we must rather — but what of all 
this ? We are locked in." He sprang 
up and strode to the window. " Down 
there," he said, " there is not a man 
who dares set us free." 

Meg listening, as if in a dream, 
started with a sudden memory. 
" Dick," she said, " from your 
mother's bed-chamber there is a 
secret staircase to the outer barbican, 
and from there I know a certain way 
by steps into the town. No one uses 
it; 'tis forgotten, and never closed, 
except in times of riot By that way 
you can leave the castle, slip round 
to the bridge, taking a horse and man, 
if you choose, from the stables on 
your way. Ride hard across the 
bridge, and follow the south road till 
a lane strikes off across broad fields 
to the right. Do you not remember, 
as you came, the church and the high 
gables of Sling's Hall 1 Harry is there." 

" And Alice ! " he said, half to him- 
self. " Come, then, and quickly." 
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By a door under the hangings they 
stole into Lady Marlowe's inner room. 
All was still and silent there, except 
for the distant mosio and the clang- 
ing of joy-bells from the town for 
Luicaster's victory. Men and maids 
were all gone to gape with their 
fellows among the rejoicing crowd. 
Only some of Lady Marlowe's men 
went about dark and sullen, knowing 
on which side her sympathies were. 

As they passed through, Dick 
seized a cloak and hood of his 
mother's and threw them on Mar- 
garet. She took them without ques- 
tion and silently led the way down 
the narrow stairs and through the 
outer precincts of the castle. The 
steps she had spoken of were open 
and unguarded; they climbed the 
wall, and crept down, steep and 
uneven, in the shadow of the gateway 
tower, ending at a narrow wicket, 
unfastened, but within view of the 
warder of the gate, had he been at 
his post ; but he was away, drinking 
success to the Red Rose. In a few 
minutes Dick and Meg were in the 
dark, evil-smelling lane without the 
walls, not far from the sacred spot, 
then white with December snow, now 
black with February mud, where 
Lord Marlowe and his love had stood 
together on Christmas morning. 

Dick's eyes, — they had lost their 
old lazy indifference and flashed boldly 
enough now — rested with some wonder 
on his companion. She had pressed on 
before him, saying nothing of turning 
back, but she now stopped and said, 
looking hurriedly up and down the 
empty lane : " I am thinking, — to 
take horses from the castle, we must 
enter again from the west gate, and 
though they would open the little 
postern to me, there might be those 
who— will you trust me I I will take 
you to one who would give me all he 
has — surely the horses in his stable — " 
She was hastening on, turning from 



the lane into a narrow street darkened 
by over-hanging houses, when Dick 
caught hold of her cloak : '* Meg, you 
will not go widi me t " 

''Peace, peace," she said quickly. 
"Yes, I will go with you. I have 
thought, — he must not come back to 
Ruddiford, the enemies are too stnmg. 
And I fear he will, for I sent him a 
token by Alice last night He must 
go back to the Queen, but I must see 
him first ; and, forsooth, I tell you, if 
he will have me, I will go with him 
to the ends of the earth. That was 
what we promised, he and I." 

"A moment I" Dick cried impul- 
sively. "By the saints, you are a 
noble girl, and I honour you, and for- 
give Harry his sin ; but they say 
King's Hall is not a place for sudi 
as you. They say 'twas cruel and 
wicked of Sir William to send Alice 
home, did my Ltdy press him never 
so hard. That brother of hers, — she 
told me he would marry you if he 
could^-curse his impudence, but small 
blame to him! And his roUicking 
Fellowship — ^and suppose he will not 
set Harry free f " 

" Who can tell, if no one asks 
him?" cried the girl. "And I trust 
no one but myself and you. Here, 
this is the way. No, I do not fear 
Jasper Tilney ; there are worse men, 
I think, than he." 

She darted suddenly under a low 
archway into a little cobbled yard 
surrounded with doors and long win- 
dows, arched with clustmng ivy. 
Within one of these doors they could 
hear a horse stamping ; from one of 
the windows, the lattice standing 
(^pen, there came a strong smell of 
drugs and herbs. Close by was a 
dove-cote, from which the pigeons 
rose, spreading wings and tails with 
a great rustle, and perching on the * 
uneven roofs and chimneys with a 
soft cooing among themselves. A 
pale sun shone down into this abode 
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of peace. As Dick and Margaret 
crossed the stones, a little old man 
raised his roand face from the table 
he was leaning over, basily concocting 
medicines. For this was the dwelling 
of Simon and Timothy Teste, and the 
window was that of Master Simon's 
apothecary's shop. 

Astonished at the sight of the two 
young people, he pulled off his black 
cap and hurried out into the yard, 
b^ging them to honour him by 
coming in. Dick, rude boy as he 
was at times, stood shaking with 
laughter at the odd little figure, 
almost as broad as it was long. He 
laughed still more at the lengthening 
of the round face, when Simon under- 
stood, as he quickly did, what the 
beloved young lady of the castle 
wanted of him. His horse — and 
Timothy's horse — both their horses? 
And what for t A ride in the 
country with Master Marlowe t A 
side-way glance seemed to tell Master 
Marlowe what Master Simon the 
apothecary thought of him. They 
had come to one of the most arrant 
gossips of the Midlands, though one 
of the beet-natured men. Simon 
knew all that went on at the 
castle, and the summary expulsion 
of Mistress Alice Tilney had already 
reached his ears, with the castle 
comments on the same. He saw 
through the mad prank at once. 
Could not this graceless Marlowe go 
hunting alone for his love, but he 
must needs entangle Mistress Meg 
and carry her with him to the very 
arms of wild Jasper t 

" With Sir William's and my Lady 
Marlowe's consent?" asked the wise 
Simon, putting his head on one side 
and pursing up bis mouth. " But 
then, why not your worship's own 
horses ? Saving your presence, 'tis 
like King David and the poor man's 
Iamb. These two good humble beasts 
of ours — " 
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"There, Master Teste, you know 
well they are the best horses in 
Ruddiford," cried Meg impatiently. 
" And I could not dream you would 
refuse me anything, me — and on this 
joyful day when the bells are ringing, 
and all the men in the castle are 
drinking success to the Red Rose." 

"Silly sots, they'll come to me 
to-morrow to have their aching pates 
cured," said Simon. "A ride in 
the country, you say, Mistress? The 
country is not so safe, what with 
bold beggars and Master Tilney's Fel- 
lowship ; and with this young gentle- 
man alone — 'tis not seemly — " 

" Who asked you to judge of seem- 
liness, Master Apothecary ? '^ cried 
Dick, with a threatening air. " Fetch 
out the horses as Mistress Roden bids 
you, or I'll teach you a lesson." 

Simon was not to be intimidated. 
He set his arms akimbo and faced the 
young man with a smile. 

" That is not the way to gain 
your ends at Ruddiford, Sir," he said. 
" I will ask Mistress Roden to step 
within, and to tell me more of this 
precious ride. I am an executor of 
her grandfather's will, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, share her guardianship 
with my Lady your mother. I will 
not suffer you — " 

" Hold thy tongue, old fool," 
laughed Richard. "I shall not run 
away with your mistress — is that 
your fear? She will tell you, mj 
service is due in another quarter. 
If she rides with me to visit her 
friend, do you know of any danger 
at King's Hall that I cannot guard 
her from?" 

" Plenty, young gentleman," Simon 
replied with dryness. 

But then Meg seized her old friend 
by the arm and pushed him before 
her into the low dark room, leaving 
Dick, with a parting glance that 
implored patience, to kick his heels 
alone in the yard. It was not to 
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be expeotad ihst MMtar Mariowe 
would k»g be oonteoted ta By way 
of amaaemaQt^ it ooouned to him to 
inq^ect the hones and jodge of them 
for himaeli They were excellent 
honee, in fact ; Meg's praise was 
deserved. Without asking farther 
leave the young gentleman set him- 
self to look for saddles and bridles, 
and to prepare them for a journey. 

It was a strange sight in Simon's 
little room, and one which Dick would 
scarcely have endured. The beautiful 
Mistress Roden, the Lsdy of Ruddi- 
ford, was on her knees beside the 
apothecary. To him, the old friend, 
who had doctored and watched and 
petted her from childhood, often re- 
paid with rebellious ingratitude, Meg 
poured out her heart in hurried sent- 
ences. Simon's eyes grew rounder, 
his hair stood up on his head. 
What t Lord Marlowe was at King's 
Hall, taken and kept by Jasper 
in private jealousy t Whatt There 
were traitors in the castle, those who 
took the side of York, so that his 
Lordship, if set free, could not safely 
return there t Simon lifted his l^ows 
and clicked his tongue meaningly. 
*'Ah, said we not sot Timothy's 
friend said it — ay, in high places — 
but nay, is it possible, is it natural. 
Mistress Meg t" 

" Peace, peace, I tell you nothing, 
cried the girL "Say not a word; 
hold thy tongue, Simon, and imagine 
nothing. Only let me go, dear Simon, 
lend me thy horse and let me go with 
his brother, who loves him. We two 
will save him, — Simon, dost hear, 
dear old friend t" 

"I hear, mistress." The apothe- 
cary shook his head and groaned. 
" And his worship Sir William t" he 
said. "No, chUd. If I lend thee 
my horse, I am the worst traitor of 
all I might open the gates to a 
Yorkist army and be a less sinner, 
for to Sir William, to the Vicar, my 



brother and myself your body and 
soul, child, are worth the realm of 
Bn^^and. As to this mad Lord of 
yours, let Jasper Tilney keep him, 
say I.** 

"WeU and wisely said. Master 
TostCb" murmured a soft voice dose 
by. "And now, have you any rats- 
banef" 

Margaret started violently and rose 
from her knees. Antonio was stand- 
ing in the room, very white, staring 
aid smiling strangely. At the same 
moment another door was pushed 
open, and two more figures appeared, 
tall and sh<Hrt, with lantern jaws and 
eyes that watched curiously, -* Sir 
Thomas Pye and Timothy Teste. 

Without a word to any of these 
new-comers. Mistress Margaret glided 
to the window and leaned out of it 
" Master Blarlowe," she called. 

Instantly young Marlowe appeared 
from the stable, leading the best of 
the two horses. "Can you ride a 
man's saddle t " he asked gaily. " Or 
will you mount behind met All is 
ready." 

"Oo yourself; I cannot eome. 
Take my greeting. Set him free, 
send him away, tell him I am true till 
death and afterwards." 

She turned from the window, meet- 
ing Antonio with a smile of fearless 
scorn, while Timothy and Simon 
rushed into the yard crying, " Stop, 
thief I" and the Vicar stood grimly 
by with his arms folded. 

Dick Marlowe kissed the tips of his 
fingers, swung himself into the saddle 
and dashed under the archway and 
along the narrow street towards the 
bridge, at a pace which much amaced 
the strong and quiet horse he rode. 

The shrieks of the owners availed 
nothing. Antonio laughed silently; 
it was no affiur of his, since Master 
Richard rode akme. As for Margaret^ 
she turned to Sir Thomas and said, 
"Come with me." 
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The priest bowed, and followed her. 
Antonio waited till the two brothers 
came panting back, and then renewed 
his demand : " Master Simon, have 
you any ratsbane f 

Lady Marlowe, walking restlessly 
up and down Sir William's room, 
forgetting her usual formalities in the 
excitement of the time and the diffi- 
culty of gaining her ends, found her- 
self standing in the great window 
when a single horseman rode furiously 
upon the bridge, scattering groups of 
country-people whom the ringing of 
the joy-bells had drawn to the town. 
It seemed that the guards at the 
bridge-tower made no difficulty about 
.this horseman ; he rode through the 
midst of them, bending on his horse's 
neck, and the ground flew from under 
him as he galloped out into the 
country. Muffled in a cloak about 
the head and shoulders, he was not to 
be recognised, yet something in the 
line of the slight figure, in the way he 
sat his horse, puxiled my Lady a little. 
No, it could not be. She had Dick 
safe, locked in with Margaret; she 
smiled at the thought. 

She turned sharply towards the 
old man, sitting crouched in his 
chair; he had returned there pain- 
fully, and the interview with her 
had already brought on a reaction, in 
his feeble body and mind, from the 
joyful excitement caused by the Bed 
Boee victory. "A messenger has 
ridden forth. Sir William ; did you 
send himt" Isabel demanded. 

*' Nay, nay, my Lady, I have sent 
no messenger." 

^'Who^ then-*" she paused, and 
muttered to herself: "Bribes may 
do something, and if my men be out- 
numbered, still they are better and 
stronger men. But a riding post to 
Edwuxi — it may be wise — who would 
have thought these fools cared thus 
for the poor madman and his virago 



wife! To rid myself of idiots — if I 
am opposed too far — ^Antonio— " 

She glanced nervously towards the 
door. At first, Antonio had been 
present at the interview; but after 
a few minutes she had sent him 
suddenly away with a commission. 
"Fetch me ratsbane, a great dose," 
she said, and meeting his startled 
eyes, " Where are your wits ? " she 
added, sharply and low. " My rooms 
are infested ; day and night they run 
on the floor. Go,— do my bidding." 

Both glanced at Sir William, but 
he did not notice them. His mind 
was full of the fight at St. Albans, 
of which a running post had brought 
him the particulars. The man was 
now feasting below in the hall ; but 
Sir William had many questions yet 
to ask him, and his brain was occupied 
with them. Old memories of Agin- 
court, too, surged up at the very 
mention of a battle. He had begun 
to talk of it, and he was not best 
pleased that Lady Marlowe cut him 
short, as to victories old and new, to 
demand with some haughtiness the 
immediate marriage of her Bichard 
and his Margaret. Why, he rather 
faintly wondered, this sudden and 
passionate haste? He answered her 
doubtfully, inclined to put the 
question by. Then she sent away 
Antonio; if he noticed it, he was 
glad, for the watchful presence seemed 
a little out of place in their talk 
together. These family matters,— 
but why did she plague him with 
them when he must think of other 
things? The children must be mar- 
ried, he supposed, though poor Meg 
liked it not. But what was my Lady 
demanding now t 

She had walked back from the 
window, and was standing near him 
on the hearth. 

"Sir William," she said, "I shall 
be forced, I fancy, to return home. 
The fighting about London — the 
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charge of my Lord Marlowe's house 
and people — wherever he, poor soul, 
may be — '' she paused shudderiug 
suddenly in spite of herself, and 
watching the old man with dark 
eyes full of terror and mystery. 
"Send for your vicar," she said, 
"and let us marry Richard and 
Margaret this very day in your 
chapel — quickly— ^before noon. Yes, 
I know Ruddiford people would ask 
for a stately marriage in their church 
yonder, but good Lord, these are not 
times for ceremony. The changes 
of war are sudden and terrible — to- 
day Lancaster, tomorrow, perhaps, 
York. Besides, unhappily, we have 
not to do with a willing' bride and 
bridegroom. You and I have checked 
Richard in his foolishness ; Margaret, 
sweet maid, has promised to be my 
true and loving daughter ; still it is 
not each other they would choose. 
Therefore, haste, haste, is the one 
thing. They must be married, they 
must be one; then only shall I feel 
that the future is safe, — for Margaret, 
for Richard, and for me." 

She stopped and waited. The old 
man looked at her vaguely. Mild, 
white, helpless, it seemed impossible 
that he should resist those fierce eyes, 
that resolute jaw. But he lifted his 
hand, as if to wave her away, and 
there was lit up suddenly, brightening 
every moment, a fiame in the blue 
eyes that could on occasions be so 
angry. 

" Madam, I see no such haste," he 
said. "There will be no marriage 



to-day. I rejoice that my Margaret 
has spoken dutifully to your Lady- 
ship, but, I plainly tell you, no such 
marriage shall be forced upon her. 
It is my wish, — she knows it, — but, 
putting the past aside, she may well 
feel that the youth who could set 
Mistress Tilney before herself — " 

"No such trifles must stand in 
the way," Lady Marlowe said, and 
restrained her rage with difficulty. 
" Children's fancies — their duty must 
and shall be forced upon them. This 
is new teaching, indeed, of an indul- 
gent grandsire," she laughed. "I will 
answer for Richard," she said, "my 
child, my chattel ; and as to 
Margaret— " 

"Madam," the old man said, and 
sank back in his chair, " I am weary 
of this dispute." 

Sweeping through the door, Isabel 
met Antonio on the stairs. " Go to 
your master," she said. "This fine 
victory is too much for his brain. 
Give him a cordial ; then come to me. 
And the ratsbane, hey t " 

"The apothecary had it not, or 
would not give it me," Antonio 
muttered. 

" Fool ! You will over-reach your- 
selves, you folks of Ruddiford," she 
said. "You cannot keep a secret. 
Mistress Margaret knows all." 

"And when she finds her birds 
flown, and Master Dick — " Antonio 
breathed, hurrying to his old master. 

Pale and trembling, cursing Alice's 
tongue, he was yet not altogether 
discontented. 
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Thb wooden walls that used to be 
Great Britain's first line of defence 
have proved themselves a very effi- 
cient rampart in their day. Manned 
by thoee Mariners of England — 

Who sailed upon the seas 
To fiffht the wars, and keep the laws, 
and live on yellow peas, 

— they made this little island the 
centre of the British Empire. Yet in 
those days ships were but boards, 
sailors but men ; there were neither 
steel hulls, nor highly trained scien- 
tific experts to handle them. There 
were water-worms as well as water- 
rats, and the teredo navcdia soon bored 
his way through the four-inch plank 
of a ^p's bottom when there was 
no copper sheathing to keep him out. 
The danger of fire was always present. 
The hulls were constitutionally weak 
in structure and were ill-fastened 
together. Now our sea-walls are 
hardened steel and their frames are 
as strong as the girders of a bridge ; 
worms cannot touch them, fire has 
almost ceased to be a danger. It is 
more difficult to break up a modem 
battle-ship than it was to build an 
old one. Yet, in spite of all their 
imperfections those wooden ships 
lasted longer, and sometimes made 
a more obstinate fight against the 
ordinary dangers of the sea, than any 
of the steel-hulled leviathans of the 
present day. 

When one old seventy-four came 
into collision with another, away went 
jib-boom, bowsprit, beak-head, and 
thirty or forty feet of solid bulwarks, 
till she looked as battered and dis- 



reputable as Humphreys or Mendoza 
after a bout with bare knuckles. 
Yet she would keep herself and her 
people above water, patch herself up, 
and gravely go about her business. 
The Cglloden (Troubridge's Cullo- 
dbn) was able to do her duty, and 
something more, at St. Vincent, 
thirty-six hours after her collision 
with the Colossus. The steel ship, 
in similar circumstances, goes to the 
bottom. The Victoria, the Elbb, 
the Obboon, the London, — which 
of us can tell how many others 
went the same road ) A sea smashes 
in a hatch cover or an engine-room 
skylight, and then a long good-night 
to the latest triumph of the ship- 
builder, the last woi^ in great four- 
cylinder inverted twin-screw engines. 
Or a sudden twisting, wrenching 
strain shears off a dozen rivet-heads 
and a butt-strap ; the bilge-pumps go 
on working furiously till the surging 
water on the stoke-hold floor drowns 
the fires in a burst of steam; and 
then it is " time for us to leave her," 
— ^in an open boat, with a sea that is 
hungry for the lives of men and lies 
wallowing, wan and hopeless, for a 
thousand miles before it finds a coast 
to break on. There are many things 
in the life of a sailor which are hardly 
to be found out by studying him on 
a Saturday night ashore. 

It is little more than fifty years 
since iron ships began to supplant the 
oak or teak-built masterpieces of 
Blackwall, Aberdeen, and Liverpool, 
the last fulfilment of the dreams of 
many generations of shipwrights ; and 
there is pathos in the thought that 
three hundred years of anxious study 
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brought the wooden sailing-ship to 
its highest perfection at the moment 
when inexorable science doomed it to 
extinction. Yet how many of the 
iron ships of 1865 are in existence 
to-day f We have records of many 
a century-old wooden vessel. Mr. 
Clark Russell has told us of the 
Bbtst Cairns, wrecked off Shields in 
1827 ; her age was unknown, but she 
was believed to be identical with the 
Princbss Mart that brought William 
of Orange to Torbay in 1688. He, 
too, speaks of the Cognac Paokit 
built at Bursledon in 1792. She was 
still carrying coals from Seaham in 
1886, ninety-four years after she slid 
down the ways with flags flying 
and the shipwrights cheering her as 
she went What of the old Port 
A-rERRT Frigate? The Thrkb Sis- 
ters was her real name, and there is 
a paragraph in Thb Naval Chroniolb 
of 1802 announcing her arrival at 
Whitehaven '' lately." She had car- 
ried provisions to the starving but 
unconquered garrison of Derry in 
1689, and was supposed to be one 
hundred and thirty years old. That 
paragraph was solemnly reproduced, 
as current news, in a newspaper of 
1902; but the Thrkb Sistbrs was 
not immortal, and it would be hard 
to find a man in Whitehaven to-day 
who had even heard her name. Kel- 
son's Yiotort is nearly a hundred 
and forty years old, though there is 
little, if anything, left in her of the 
great first-rate that was launched at 
Chatham in 1765. 

From the point of view of the 
scientific naval architect there is as 
much difference between the old ships 
and the new, as there is between the 
flying coaches of 1820 and the express 
engines of to-day ; but just as the 
biologists tell us that the lower 
organism often displays more tenacity 
of life than the higher, so the old 
vessels which relied more on the per- 



tinacity of material than on scientific 
construction sometimes managed to 
survive dangers that would have made 
short work of the better-built ships d 
our time. Handled by the old sea- 
men who understood them they would 
keep afloat as long as their timbers 
held together; and sometimes they 
would continue to keep the sea, and 
carry their people safely home, long 
after their flimsy hulls had begun to 
break up. 

There was a certain old 64-gun 
ship in the year 1757, which was 
called the Elizabbth. It would be 
a matter of some difficulty to ascertain 
her exact age ; she may possibly have 
been identical with that Euzabbth, 
of seventy guns, which was detadied 
from Admiral Vernon's squadron in 
1739, just before the capture of Pwto- 
bella Such as she was, she sailed 
from England to Madras in 1757, 
under the command of Captain Richard 
Kempenfelt (whose fls^, as Bear- 
admiral, went down with him in the 
Royal Oborob twenty-five years 
later). She carried the broad pendant 
of Commodore Charles Stevens, who 
was taking out the Yarmouth (64), 
the Wbtmouth (60), the Nbwcastlb 
(50), and the 24-gun frigate Qubbn- 
BOROUGH, to reinforce the fleet undw 
vice^miral Sir Qeorge Pocock. 
They joined the Admiral at Madras 
on March 24th, 1758, and the 
Elizabbth took part in all his actions 
with D'Ach^ ; in the battle off Cud- 
dalore on April 29 th, and again off 
Kegapatam on August 3rd in the 
same year, when she had the honour 
of leading the British line into action. 
In the final battle fought on Sep- 
tember 10th, 1759, she was com- 
manded by Captain Richard Udde- 
man, and again led the line. After 
that, the third and last battle that 
lyAch^ fought in the East Indies, the 
French fleet retired to Mauritius. 

Two years later the Elizabbth was 
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still in the Bast Indies under the 
command of Captwi Isaac Floiimond 
Ourrj. She hoisted the broad pendant 
of Commodore Tiddeman in the fleet 
of eight sail of the line which Rear- 
admiral Cornish led to the attack and 
capture of Manilla. Commodore lid- 
deonan was drowned by an unfortunate 
accident on October 5th| 1762, the 
day of the surrender. When the 
Seven Year's War came to an end 
the BuzABBTH was ordered home, 
and she sailed from Bombay on 
December 16th, 1763. 

It was now six years since she 
left Bngluid, and she could not have 
had anything like a thorough refit 
during the whole of her long commis- 
sion. Copper sheathing had not then 
been introduced, though it is possible 
that the bottom may have been filled 
with broad-headed nails as a protec- 
tion against worms, a custom which 
was usual in the Bast India Company's 
service. lake all the ships of her 
day she was insufficiently fastened. 
The weakest point in their construc- 
tion was in the attachment of the 
beams to the sides of the ship. Iron 
knees were unknown, and the heavy 
weight of the guns tended to spread 
the hull ; a tendency which the timber 
knees imperfectly resisted. When 
the Cbntaub foundered on her way 
home after Rodney's acticm in 1782, 
her sides separated from the beams, 
and she practically fell open. The 
Elizabeth had been battered in three 
fleet actions, beside enduring the 
storois and accidents of a six years' 
commission; and her condition was 
considered so far doubtful that all her 
lower-deck guns were sent ashore, 
and only sixteen of her IS-pounders 
were left mounted on the upper deck. 
Thus lightened she was allowed to 
sail, with hope rather than confidence 
that she would be able to make the 
voyage home in safety. 

The account of her many perils and 



her safe return is furnished by Mr. 
William Nicholson, the master, in his 
elaborate Tbbatisb ok Pbaotioal 
Navigation, illustrated by several fine 
plates by T. Luny (an artist who had 
himself served in the Navy) and 
published in 1796. Throughout the 
whole seven months of danger and 
anxiety Nicholson seems not only 
to have attended to his navigation 
and the endless labour of keeping the 
ship afloat, but he found time also 
to make many scientific observations 
on the variation of the compass, ocean 
currents, and prevalent winds. It is 
perhaps characteristic of this most 
excellent and self-reliant seaman that 
he never mentions the captain or any 
other officer of the ship by name. 

After leaving Bombay the Bliza- 
bbth ran down the Malabar coast in 
fine weather and smooth water, and 
on the 30th she joined the Nobiolk, 
the Ambbioa, and the Chatham, all 
h<Hneward bound under Vice-admiral 
Cornish, whose flag was hoisted in 

the NOBFOLK. 

The little squadron took its de- 
parture from Calicut, and pleasant 
weather and fair winds lasted till 
January 31st, 1764, when they were 
about three hundred and sixty miles 
south of Mozambique. There they 
encountered a succession of fresh gales 
from north and east, and " a large sea 
from south-east which thwarted the 
north-east sea, and made it run very 
high." This was no weather for a 
weak ship; the Elizabbth began to 
labour and strain every way, and 
leaked badly. The weather grew 
steadily worse, and presently the main 
topsail split and blew away. Bvery- 
thing was made snug ; the mizen 
topmast was struck and the ship 
hove-to. Still she laboured and com- 
plained in every plank and timber, 
and the seams above water began to 
open. All the chain-pumps were kept 
constantly going, and men were set 
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to bale the water oat of the fore- 
hatchway with buckeU ; bat still the 
water gained apon theoL 

This was anpromising ; bat their 
real troubles began on the afternoon 
of February 1st. First, all the brick- 
work of the coppers and fire-grates 
fell down, for the dock was working 
under them like a spring-board. No 
food could be cooked. Four of the 
upper-deck guns were thrown over- 
board to ease the ship, and by eight 
o'clock in the evening all the pumps 
were going and men were baling at 
all the hatchways; even then the 
water sometimes gained upon them, 
and at midnight they had six feet 
eight inches in the hold. She would 
have gone down then and there had 
she carried no more than a merchant- 
man's crew; but her four hundred 
and odd men kept her afloat by sheer 
pumping. They were inside the 
ship, the Indian Ocean at present 
was outside ; but it became a serious 
question how long they would be 
able to keep it there. 

Still the weather grew worse and 
the sea more dangerous. like the 
hungry wolves that follow up the 
weakest deer in the herd, their fury 
increased step by step with the weak- 
ness of the quarry, and they battered 
the half-foundered ship that seemed 
so nearly their prey, tOl the water in 
the hold rose full twelve inches in one 
half hour. Then the captain called 
the officers to a consultation. It was 
at first proposed to cut away the 
masts ; but the master denounced the 
idea as madness. It would ease the 
ship, certainly; but it would take 
away her last poor chance of reaching 
the shelter of a port. It was then 
decided to wear the ship, in order 
to bring the wind on the starboard 
quarter and so lift the leaky star- 
board side as far out of the water as 
possible, in the hope that the larboard 
planking might prove tighter. Their 



hope was justified, for on this tack 
they found that they could just keep 
the leak from gaining on theoL 

When Nicholson went forward to 
give the order to wear ship, it was 
dark on the upper gun-deck, and he 
could see no one. "Where are you 
all got tot" he cried, and a low 
voice near him answered "To oar 
prayers, Sir ! ** All hands were on 
their knees; they had given up all 
hope. When he called Uiem to their 
duty, not a man of them stirred, till 
he o&lled them ill names and bade 
them do their part and trust to Ood 
to do His. Then said they, " Tell us 
what to do. Sir, and well obey 
orders." From that time forward 
they never flinched. 

Their consorts were all out of 
sight. The Elizabeth and the 
Indian Ooean were left to fight it 
out between them. 

During the whole of the next day 
they could see the upper part of tiM 
hull open and shut as she rolled Uiis 
way and that. In the afternoon they 
struck the main-topmast. At nine 
o'clock the tiller (which, as usual, 
worked in the gun-room on the 
lower gun-deck) broke short oS in 
the rudder-head. Another tiller 
was shipped. In the morning the 
weather moderated and they sighted 
the Ambbica, four miles away. 
During the forenoon they unrigged 
the main and mizen-topmasts, and 
got them both down on deck; th^i 
the jib-boom and sprit-sail-yard were 
got in, to ease the straining and 
working of the bows. The master 
had no observation of the sun for 
several days ; by their reckoning they 
were two hundred and seventy miles 
south of Mozambique. 

On the 3rd the tiller broke again ; 
and Nicholson, suspecting that there 
was "something more than com- 
mon the matter with the rudder," 
took the carpenter down into the 
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gun-room. Watching for a smooth, 
when the ship was comparatively 
quiet, they cautiously opened the 
stem port on the weather side, 
whence they could obtain a view of 
the rudder. What they saw was in- 
teresting. The upper pintle-iron of 
the rudder was broken, and so was 
the gudgeon on the stem-post into 
which it fitted; all the pintle-irons 
above water had worked loose; the 
iron braces which held the upper 
gudgeons to the stem • post had 
drawn thehr nails, having only been 
^tened through the plank, instead 
of through the transom timbers as 
they should have been: the whole 
rudder and its fittings had conse- 
quently broken loose. If the braces 
below water followed their example 
and drew their nails out, the leak 
would overpower the pumps ; so, 
making a signal of distress which 
brought the Ambbica down to them, 
they unhung the rudder and let it go 
adrift, with a blessing on the dock- 
yard shipwrights who had only half 
fastened it. 

After the rudder had gone they 
could hear the water rushing in 
through the nail-holes of the second 
gudgeon-iron, which had torn ofif 
when the radder went. This water 
made its way into the bread-room, 
and damaged much of the bread. 
When the room was cleared, Nichol- 
son looked into the space between its 
after bulkhead and the transom, a 
place where the gunner kept small 
stores, known by the curious name 
of Lady's Hole; the Lady of the 
Gun-room was the watchman whose 
duty it was to keep the gun-room 
clean, and mount guard there at 
night. Here they found the water 
gushing in through the nail-holes like 
a fountain. Nevertheless, the leaks 
had lessened as the sea went down, 
till they could keep the ship clear 
with two chain-pumps only. The 



fore-topmast was now got down on 
deck and a jury-topmast sent up in 
its place. But it was necessary to do 
something to strengthen the frame 
of the ship, which had little more 
rigidity than a wicker basket, and 
was fast working itself to pieces ; and 
they had to improvise some sort of 
a contrivance to steer her with. The 
Elizabbth was hove to, three or four 
hundred miles south of Mozambique, 
with the Ambrioa standing by ; and 
then both operations were carried on 
simultaneously. From the drd of 
February till the 8th, — ^for six days 
— the monotonous entry appears in 
the log, day after day : " Fresh gales ; 
the people employed in making a 
machine to steer the ship by, and 
in frapping the ship in several 
places." 

It was time that something was 
done to hold the rickety frame to- 
gether. The chain-plate bolts that 
held the shrouds had drawn two or 
three inches out of the ship's side. 
The treenails (thick wooden pins 
which fastened the skin-planking to 
the timbers) were like almonds in a 
pudding, some of them standing three 
inches outside the plank, others pro- 
jecting as far inboard. The decks 
worked with every roll of the ship. 
Sometimes the bolts rose out of the 
deck and with the next heave sank 
back again, while other planks rose 
off the beams, bringing the nails with 
them. It was dangerous to walk 
or stand in the worst places. The 
standards or pillars that supported 
the deck-beams occasionally rose as 
much as six inches off the deck below. 
Water poured down everywhere, for 
the deck-seams gaped open at every 
roll, and there was no dry place for 
the men to sleep in. The gunwale 
at the gangway entrance, — that is, 
where the quarter-deck bulwark 
breaks off abreast of the mainmast, — 
was broken in two, and the fracture 
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went down to the npper gnn-deek 
below it She was no longer a 
■hip, — only a rickety toaffolding. 

We hare most of us heard of trap- 
ping a ship. When St Paul's ship 
was under-girded between Crete and 
Malta, the principle was the same; 
but few seamen of the present day 
have ever had occasion to resort to it 
Nicholson's Treatise contains a care- 
ful description of his method. " Upon 
the upper gun-deck were six lashings, 
kept dose down to the port-sills. 
These were hawsers which were passed 
out and in Uirough two opposite ports 
on each side and bowsed as tight as 
possible; as the turns were passed, 
Uiere were cross turns passed the fore 
and aft way. A capstan bar was put 
in by way of a lever, which being 
well manned and turned round, hove 
the trapping as Ught as possible, and 
was thcud made fast to keep it sa" 
Of these upper deck fraf^ings two 
were under the quarter-deck, one 
over the main hatchway, one over the 
fore hatchway, one at the forecastle- 
bulkhead, one under the forecasUe- 
bulkhead, and one under the forecastle. 
Another was pcMsed round the cut- 
water, both ends brought through the 
doors at either side of the head, and 
hove tight at the foresail-sheet bitts. 
There were two trappings above on 
the forecastle, and two on the quarter- 
deck, hove taut with levers in the 
same manner. Beside all these, the 
lower gun-deck was bound together 
by six trappings, two aft, two amid 
ships, and two forward. The lower- 
deck ports were closed, and in such 
weather it would have been suicidal 
to open them ; therefore the hawsers 
were passed through the ring bolts on 
each side to which the gun-breechings 
had been secured, and hove taut with 
cross-turns and lever as before. Thus 
in seventeen places the hull was 
lashed together from one side to the 
other ; and the plan was so fur e£foo- 



tive in preventing the working of the 
frame that the leaks oould be kept 
under with two chain-pumps, going 
day and night They improvised a 
oooking-place by nailing cants on the 
upper deck under the forecastle ; the 
deck between them was t^n paved 
with shot^ a layer of shingle-ballast 
spread over the shot and the fire 
made upon the ballast 

The boatswain's stores supplied the 
trappings ; then came the carpenter's 
job. Nicholson had been master of 
the Qravtov when she loet her rudder 
off Louisbourg in 1757, and by the 
light of that experience he set the 
carpenter to work. A spare topmast^ 
about fifty feet long, was sawn in two^ 
lengthways, from head to heeL A 
quantity oi three-inch oak i^ank, 
fourteen inches wide, was sawn into 
twelve-foot lengths, and a domi of 
them laid side by dde. Two fourteen- 
foot planks across the top and two 
more across the bottom, through* 
bolted from side to side, made a stout 
shutter, which Nicholson compared to 
the "blade" of a key. A mortice 
was cut in each part of the topmast, 
three feet from the heel, to hold the 
blade between them. Then the Uade 
was laid on the quarter-dedc, with 
one part of the topmast under and 
the other over it; and the whole 
was bolted firmly together, making a 
''key** with a shank forty feet long 
and wards twelve feet wide. The 
two parts of the shank were bolted 
and lashed together from <me end to 
the other. Four stout ring-bolts were 
screwed into each side of the blade, 
one at each comer, with thimbles to 
which were fitted two spans of eight- 
inch hawser and to these the long 
steering hawsers were attached. Pigs 
of iron were lashed to the lower part 
of the blade to keep it upright in the 
water. 

Next, the end of the sheet-caUe 
was taken out through the middle 
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window of ttie wud-room (ttie lower 
tior of stem windows), and brought 
in over the ta£Erail. This was stopped 
along both sides of the shank, with 
an extra lashing at the head, or after- 
part. A wooden davit was rigged 
out of the same window, projecting 
ten feet oat-board; the deck above 
was out through and the inboard part 
lashed to the beams overhead. From 
a quarter-deck port on each side two 
oatriggers were run out, with a large 
block at the end of each, fifteen feet 
from the side. Through these blocks 
the steering hawsers passed to a block 
at each gangway entrance, thence to 
the after-capstan on the quarter-deck, 
which served as a steering-wheel. 
The whole machine hung by the 
shank from the end of the davit, 
dung by a cable no longer than the 
davit's length outboard, lest it should 
be driven like a battering-ram against 
the stem. 

At three o'clock in the afteraocm 
of February 8th the machine was 
launched overboard and hung in its 
proper |daoe. In such wise the 
BuzABBTH, with the AiCEftiCA in 
company, steered for the Cape, under 
jury-topmasts, a broken ship, tied 
together with string, and stecffed by 
a rattletrap. "Tbeir spirits were 
much raised," writes Nicholson, "in 
the hope that they might yet reach 
the Cape by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, to whom they were truly 
thankful for their deliverance from 
the late storm, and sending them safe 
into port after all their troubles.'' It 
was on March 9th that they sighted 
the Cape, after being for thirty-nine 
days without a rudder, pumping day 
and night. Vice-admiral Cornish, 
with the Norfolk, Chatham, and 
Ambbioa, was there before them ; but 
while they were yet a great way o£P, 
they were boarded by two launches 
bringing anchors, cables, and offers 
of assistance from two French ships 



anchored there, who had heard of 
Uieir distress, the Comtb db Pbovbnob 
and the Yinobub. The Eusabbth 
and the Comtb db Pbovbncb had 
begun the action off Negapatam six 
years before, and in all D' Ache's 
three battles these three ships had 
blazed into one another. It was a 
pleasant touch of the old chivalry 
of France that brought those two 
launches to their old enemy in her 
distress; and Nichelson records that 
they were exceedingly polite, and 
admired his steering-machine. 

The EuzABBTH should have been 
condemned at the Cape as a matter 
of course. She was utterly unsea- 
worthy; yet Vice-admiral Cornish, 
acting probably upon a report by the 
carpenters of tjie squadron, would not 
allow it Nichelson dedsjres that it 
was determined that the ship should 
go home, even at the risk of drown- 
ing all her people. It is to be hoped 
that he misunderstood the Admiral's 
reasons; but if such an order were 
ever given, the man who gave it 
deserved to be hanged. 

When they arrived at the Cape, 
says Nichelson, they were relieved 
from their trouble and care. They 
lay at anchor in Table Bay from 
March 9th till April 17 th, and this 
was how they rested from their 
labours. All hands were employed 
in refitting the ship in the best way 
they could. They got two hand- 
pumps down the fore-hatchway to 
pump the fore-hold clear, for the ship 
was so broken and clogged below that 
ihe water could not ran aft to the 
pump-welL She was so out of shape 
and hogbacked that a man standing 
abaft in the ward-room and looking 
at another standing under the fore- 
castle could only see him down to the 
waist, because the deck rose like a 
hill between them, and each end lay 
at the bottom of a decHvity. The 
fracture at the gangway was spread- 
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ing forthar down the side. If ever 
they were to reach England in her, 
the crasj old timbers most be 
strengthened and sti£Pened somehow 
to enooanter the long Atlantic swell 
and the short, broken seas of the 
Channel. As a commencement, thej 
caulked in all the lower-deck ports, 
and ooyered the sides and the decks 
with canvas to keep the water out 
and give the people a chance of lying 
dry in their hammocks. The canvas 
was paid all over with pitch. All the 
iron ballast was hoisted out, and sent 
on board the other ships, because iron 
ballast was too valuable to be wasted; 
but His Majesty's officers, seamen, 
and marines stayed with their rotten 
ship. 

They procured some very light 
timber and made a new rudder, 
fourteen inches narrower than the 
old one, with the after-part, or back, 
much thicker than the fore-part; by 
this device it offered more resistance 
to the water when the helm was put 
over. Though smaller and lighter it 
proved just as effective as the old 
one; but for fear of accidents, their 
much admired " machine '' was carried 
on deck. All the seventeen frappings 
were hove up taut ; and having thus 
done everything Uiat lay in their 
power to secure their unseaworthy 
ship, they put to sea in obedience to 
orders on April 17 th, in company 
with the rest of the squadron. They 
found that their narrow rudder steered 
the ship quite as well as the old broad 
one ; which was further evidence to 
tiiat excellent seaman William Nichol- 
son of 'Hhe mistaken ideas of the 
people in the shipwright line in this, 
as in many other instances respecting 
a ship." 

They arrived at St. Helena on 
April 3 0th ; and as the bows still 
continued to work and strain very 
much, it was thought advisable to 
lighten the weights forward. "The 



sheet- and spare anchors were sent 
down the main-hatchway into the 
hold, and the small and best bower 
anchors were brought as far aft as 
possible, with their flukes in the 
upper-deck port just abaft the chess- 
tree.'' That would bring them to the 
waist, well abaft the forecastle. They 
left St. Helena on May 6th, and by 
a special Providence they had a 
pleasant passage and fairly good 
weather. The ship leaked less than 
they had anticipated, never needing 
pumping more than twice in the 
hour. They could not carry much 
sail for fear of straining her, but she 
wriggled her limp body through the 
seas somehow, though she worked 
and racked herself in a way that was 
terrible to behold. '*With a head 
sea there was always fear that she 
might part in the middle, but it 
pleased God she held together which 
was as much as we could say, for 
nothing but the frappings could have 
held her together." On July Uth, 
they dropped anchor in Spithead, ten 
weeks after leaving St Helena and 
seven months after they had sailed 
from Bombay. In spite of all his 
distractions Nicholson, Master and 
Navigator, kept careful account of 
the variations of the compass and all 
ocean currents observed throughout 
the voyage, and made his landfall at 
the Start within a mile or so. 

When the Elizabeth dropped 
anchor in Spithead she was ordered 
round to Chatham to be paid o£^ 
but it was not considered safe to send 
her there till something had been 
done to keep her together. It was 
all very well to send her on a six 
thousand mile voyage from the Cape, 
for if she had foundered in the At- 
lantic it might have passed as an 
ordinary accident of the sea ; but the 
Channel was too near home, and her 
loss might have caused a scandal ; so 
shipwrights and caulkers were sent 
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from Portsmouth Dockyard to do 
what might be necessary to carry 
her on to Chatham. 

When the men from the Dockyard 
came on board the Elizabeth they 
had an experience which was new to 
them. They found themselves on a 
ship which had practically come un- 
fastened above the water-line and was 
held together by ropes, covered, decks 
and all, with pitched canvas, and hog- 
backed in the middle like Portsdown 
Hill. To add to their comfort they 
were warned that it would not be 
safe to take o£f any of the seventeen 
frappings which alone held her to- 
gether. They looked at her, con- 
sidered her, and at once insisted upon 
being taken ashore again. In their 
opinion their lives were not safe upon 
her as she lay in Spithead. As they 
declined the Job entirely, the ship 
was sent up the harbour to be paid 
off, and the Admiralty sent down 
orders that she was to be broken up. 
Little labour was required ; when the 
frappings were taken off she was 
ready to fall to pieces. 

" She had been altogether eight 
years on her voyage to the East 
Indies and back," wrote Nichelson. 
Thus ended a good old ship that had 
done great service, and for which I 



had great veneration, though I had 
so much trouble in her.'' 

W. J. Fletohbb. 

Note. 

There was a curious similarity between 
this adventurous voyage of the Elizabbth 
and that of Captain James Lancaster, the 
pioneer of our East Indian trade, in 1602. 
Lancaster sailed in 1601 upon his second 
voyage to India (the first undertaken by 
the newly-formed East India Company) 
in the Dbaoon, of about eight hundred 
tons ; she had formerly been the Malicb- 
ScouROB, built for George Clifford, Earl 
of Cumberland, who was one of the 
founders of the Company. The Draoon 
sailed from Bantam, homeward bound, 
on Februarv 20th, 1602. Midway be- 
tween Maaagascar and the Cape her 
rudder was carried away and she drifted 
nearly down to 40^ south. Her consort] 
the Hrctob, (Captain Sanderbole, '*an 
honest and good man, who loved the 
General well,") remained in company, 
though Lancaster urged him to make the 
best of his way home. The Dbaoom's 
mizen-mast was taken out and passed 
over the stem to act as a steering 
machine ; but being too heavy, it shook 
the ship dangerously. Then the carpen- 
ters cut it up and built a rudder ; but all 
the irons, save two, had been carried 
away and there was nothing to hang it 
to. A temporary sling was improvised 
which enabled them to reach St. Helena, 
where Lancaster refitted his ship. He 
anchored in the Downs on September 
11th, 1602. 
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WaBSIU MnLHAILOTITOH OOLOWKIN 

is forgotten now ; yet he should not 
be, for at thia moment, if never before^ 
he deeenres to be recalled to the 
memory of the world. He was a man 
who by aoddent, about a century ago, 
when Japan and Russia were cut off 
from one another nearly as completely 
as the worlds of the living and the 
dead, penetrated the mysteries of the 
secret land and gave them to the 
Western nations. 

The gallant and accomplished Oolow- 
nin, a captain in the Russian Navy, 
was captured by the Japanese in the 
year 1810, while peacefully surveying 
the coast of the neighbouring Kurile 
Islands, and held in durance for two 
years. It was then that he suffored 
and observed many strange things, 
which he afterwards set down in a 
book. His Nabrativb of Mt Caf- 
TrviTT IH Japan was translated from 
the original Russian into English, 
French, and German, so eager was 
the Western world for knowledge of 
that strange people of the East. 

The circumstances of his detention 
were characteristic. Some years be> 
fore, one Lieutenant Chwostof^ of 
the Russian Navy, found himself in 
Eastern seas, and in the lightness of 
his heart proceeded to rob and bum 
sundry Japanese villages; he made 
free with their stores and laid waste 
their crops, with the result that many 
of the villagers died of hunger and 
cold. The Japanese bore tiiis care- 
fully in mind, and when the unsus- 
pecting Oolownin came feeling his way 
down the island from Elamtschatka 
on board the Diaka, they decoyed 
him ashore and clapped him into 



gaol, together with a handful of his 
men. 

The unfortunate Russians were 
treated with the utmost courtesy, but 
their hands and feet were bound 
extremely tightly and the knots 
inspected every quarter of an hour. 
It was explained to them that this 
was an honour accorded only to 
important prisoners. They were 
hurried over land and sea to Hako- 
date, then to Matsmai, and after- 
wards to Nagasaki 

The Captain was shut up in a 
wooden cage six feet square by eight 
feet high, commanding a fine view of 
the surrounding country. A Russian 
sailor was allowed to bear him com- 
pany in case he might feel lonely. 
The cage was so frail that he was 
convinced he could, with the aid of a 
common knife, cut his way out in 
three hours; but unfortunately he 
had no knife. The cages of the 
others were smaller, and stood in the 
middle of a large room. The prisoners 
had to crawl into them tiirough little 
holes, and were almost in total dark- 
ness. For food they had boiled rice 
and soup made of warm water with 
grated radish in it, or bean-meal 
puddings with a sauce of rancid 
whale-oil, garlic and beans, and 
pickled cucumbers. They drank 
warm water, and occasionally, for 
a treat, bad tea without sugar. 

When by good behaviour they had 
b^gun to win the confidence of their 
captors they were treated with in- 
creasing indulgence. They were 
allowed to wash themselves in a big 
tub of warm water; but they were 
disgusted to find that they were all 
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expected to use the same water, look- 
ing npon flooh treatment ''as below 
what is due even to common 
criminals." Presently, however, they 
were reassured to observe the superb 
Imperial soldiers contentedly follow- 
ing in the same tub. Then their 
dignity was saved, and ''It is 
evident," notes the Captain, "that 
the Japanese entertained no disgust 
or horror of Christians, and do not, 
like other Asiatics, regard them as 
unclean." 

The poor Captain's method of keep- 
ing a journal was ingenious and 
pathetic. He had no ink nor paper, 
of course; but when any compara- 
tively agreeable incident happened to 
his party he pulled out a thread from 
the frill of his shirt and tied a knot 
in it; a disagreeable one he com- 
memorated by knotting a black 
l^read from his neckerchief ; a green 
thread from the lining of his uniform 
coat signified an event neither joyous 
nor sorrowful. From time to time 
he would count over the knots and 
recall each event 

In 1806 Chwostoff had annexed 
the island of Sagholien on his own 
account The copy of his proclama- 
tion was now produced, and the poor 
Russians saw themselves faced with 
death or eternal captivity as spies. 
To add to their horrors, it was dis- 
covered that one of their men, a 
native of the Euriles, had been 
among a party of his countrymen 
seised by the Japanese in the previous 
year. To save their own necks, 
these Euriles had stoutly declared. 
that the Russians had forced them 
to enter Japan in order to pave ihe 
way for a subsequent invasion by 
•even ships. It was a complete lie, 
but the lying had now become so 
complicated that the mere simple 
truth was the last thing that Qolow- 
nin's captors could be expected to 
believe. Moreover, their position was 



not improved by the extraordinary 
achievements of the interpreter. The 
best that this well-meaning gentle- 
man could make of an important 
Japanese judicial utterance was this : 
"Thou art a man — I am a man — 
such another is a man — say what sort 
of a man t " 

The most striking point of the 
Captain's whole narrative ia the in- 
tense and insatiable curiosity of the 
Japanese touching the ways of the 
Western barbarians, from whom they 
had for centuries intentionally cut 
themselves ofif. They were politely 
but unremittingly inquisitive. Their 
pertinacity was astonishing, their 
patience endless; they would cheer- 
fully spend an hour over a single 
question, and every answer was 
taken down with the most minute 
exactness. Their laws, they said, re- 
quired that they should seek informa- 
tion from all foreigners who visited 
them, and observe and write down 
everything, whether true or false, 
which might be told ; afterwards they 
would compare the various accounts 
and separate truth from fiction. 

The captives were required to 
produce dozens of drawings of 
Russian ships, sheep, goats, horses, 
asses, coaches, sledges, and the Czar's 
hat. Their autographs, or the Rus- 
sian alphabet, or any kind of writing 
in the strange tongue, were required 
upon scores of fans. 

Once when the Captain was asked 
to write something in Russian for a 
Japanese officer he wrote this : " The 
Russians who may hereafter come in 
force to this place are hereby in- 
formed that the Japanese in a 
treacherous and cowardly manner 
seised seven of their countrymen and 
without any cause imprisoned and 
kept them languishing in dungeons 
like the vilest criminals. These un- 
fortunate Russians implore you to 
take a just vwigeanoe on this faithless 
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people." It will be obeerred tiiat 
be said nothing aboat Cbwottoff. 
Unfortunately the Japanese oflBcer 
took his fan to another of the Rus- 
sians and asked him to translate what 
Oolownin had written. " It is a very 
old song, which cannot easily be 
translated," said the ingenious 
Russian. 

The Russian words that they spoke 
were carefully taken down to make 
a vocabulary. They were required 
to teach the language to a gentleman 
of the name of Murakami-Teske and 
to help him to draw up a statistical 
account of Russia and other European 
States. As a matter of fact, the 
Japanese had almost everything they 
desired to know in a copy of Tooke's 
YiBw OF THB Russian Empire, but 
the poor captives were afraid to tell 
them so lest they should have to 
translate the whole book into 
Japanese. 

"We were very willing,*' writes 
the Captain, "to communicate the 
moral tenets of the Christian religion, 
the Ten Commandments, and some 
notion of the Gospel. They told us 
that these principles were not peculiar 
to Christians but that they were 
common to all individuals who had 
white hearts, and that the Japanese 
themselves had long been familiar 
with them." What they were really 
anxious to know was why the Rus- 
sian priests opened and shut a door 
several times during the same service, 
and what was contained in the gob- 
lets they brought out of the cup- 
boards. It is much to be questioned 
if the good Gk>lownin knew all that 
himself. 

Some of their notions were curious. 
They considered tiiat as an older 
Russian navigator had been seen to 
wear a powdered pigtail, while the 
new arrivals had short hair unpow- 
dered, some change of religion must 
have taken place in Russia. When 



told that there was positively no 
connection between Russian religion 
and Russian hair they laughed loudly. 

The climax of irritating curiosity 
was reached when a deputy-govem<^ 
named Otachi-Korki asked the Rus- 
sians what they ate when they were 
sick. " Whatever the physicians pre- 
scribe," said they, " which is commonly 
broth made of fowls or chickens." 
Otachi-Korki copied down the recipe 
with great minuteness and observed 
that the Japanese could cook it also ; 
but they did not, at least not for their 
prisoners. 

The Russians naturally regarded 
their captors as an outlandish and 
barbarous people. Yet the material 
which Golownin gives us, although 
he was plainly not aware of its signi- 
ficance, shows that in some respects 
the civilisation of Japan was far in 
advance of the civilisation of Russia 
and indeed of Europe. He records 
what he is pleased to describe as a 
" very laughable circumstance." One 
day an old officer, sixty years of age, 
brought them three portraits of 
Japanese ladies, very richly dressed, 
intimating with much ceremonial 
courtesy that the captives might 
amuse themselves by looking at them 
when time hung heavily on their hands. 
But " indeed," says the Captain, " the 
figures were so wretchedly designed 
that they were calculated only to 
excite aversion and ridicule," They 
therefore got rid of them by present- 
ing them to the interpreter, Kumadd- 
schero. Now, there is every reason 
to believe that these pictures were by 
old Japanese masters and enormously 
valuable. 

The Japanese were also nnfeignedly 
astonished when they found that the 
Russian sailors could not write, a 
thing that every Japanese, even of 
the lowest class, could do. 

On the other hand, oomparing 
Golownin's description of the Russian 
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Empire with an old book which they 
poesessed, " relating to onr ancestors 
and not to ns the Japanese, who 
adhere to their old laws and customs 
with extraordinary pertinacity, they 
were unable to conceive how a whole 
nation could have undergone so great 
a change in so short a period." 
This is curious, for one may well 
believe that the Japanese themselves 
had achieved a far greater change in 
a far shorter time. In fact, a strong 
if not the chief reason of the Japa- 
nese for keeping their captives so 
long appears to have been, not 
revenge or hostility, but sheer craving 
for information. While in captivity, 
it may be mentioned, Qolownin heard 
the news of the burning of Moscow, 

In the Captain's narrative we may 
trace the inception of the Japanese 
Intelligence Department, famous now 
all the world over. "Under pretence 
oi curiosity,'' the Captain tell us, 
"they asked us the extent of our 
land and sea forces. We thought it 
advisable to give an exaggerated 
account of both. We increased the 
number of the fortresses and the 
amount of garrison in Siberia, and 
distributed at pleasure numerous 
fleets in the harbours of the coast of 
Okotzk, in Ejuntschatka, and on the 
north-western coast of America." 



Incidentally we are also treated to a 
diverting account of the subjection of 
the Kuriles by Japan. After a long 
and tiresome war, the Japanese made 
proposals of peace, which were joy- 
fully accepted by the Kuriles. A 
public celebration of the happy event 
was arranged. Forty Eurile chiefs 
and a number of their bravest 
warriors were invited into a large 
house. The Kuriles, like many brave 
men before and after them, were fond 
of ardent liquors, with which they 
were vigorously plied. The Japanese 
also pretended to be drunk, and 
one by one excused themselves and 
withdrew. They then shut all the 
doors and murdered their guests by 
shooting them with arrows through 
apertures carefully prepared before- 
hand. The heads of the Kuriles 
were then cut off, salted, and des- 
patched to the capital as trophies of 
the victory. 

Once Oolownin and his men 
managed to escape, but were re- 
captured. In the end, however, their 
comrades of the Diana returned and 
dug them out. Everything ended 
happily, and " The Kurile Alexei, as 
a reward for his good conduct, was 
presented with a hanger and received 
instead of a pension twenty pounds 
of powder and forty pounds of shot." 
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BUSKIN AS AN ART-CRITIC. 



It hM been said that we should 
say nothing but what is good of the 
dead ThU is one of those injunc- 
tions which we cannot always carry 
out to the letter, for there are some 
that have left us whom it is expedient 
neither to praise nor to forget But 
there is a time when by a sort of 
general consent the role is observed 
with especial strictness, and that is 
when a man has just died. For there 
is something in the nearness of death 
which shuts our eyes to a man's 
faults, and opens them to his virtues. 
And it is an incident of ihia that 
we look coldly upon those who have 
disparaged him; and thus in our 
observance of the rule in a particular 
general esteem than at the present 
case we sometimes forget its general 
application. 

Buskin, as an authority upon art, 
has perhaps never stood lower in the 
moment. The reason of this is that 
the artist of whose work he was the 
most distinguished and the most per- 
sistent adverse critic has lately died. 
People point with a scornful finger 
at the man who, though he was never 
tired of praising Turner, the father 
of impressionism, could call Whistler, 
the great impressionist, a coxcomb; 
and one writer, in Thb Pall Mall 
Oazkttb, has even gone so far as to 
say, in e£fect, that loud praise from 
Buskin was like faint praise from 
other men, and only a Turner could 
have survived it. 

It is probably by this time pretty 
generally recognised that the debt 
that we owe to Buskin is not prim- 
arily for what he did and said about 
art. It was as a moralist and a 



philosopher that he was really great. 
Of course when a man of high intel- 
lectual powers devotes a large portion 
of his life to the study of a subject, 
it is inevitable that his labours must 
possess a certain value. We may 
even go further than that, and say 
tiiat when a man of high intdlectoal 
powers chooses to write upon a sub- 
ject, what he writes must possess a 
certain value ; but it is quite pos- 
sible that the kernel of the nut 
may be found in his digressions, or in 
light incidentally thrown upon other 
matters. Buskin's writings upon art 
possess very great value; but their 
value is not for what they tell us 
about art, but lor what they tell us 
about Buskin. Every page of 
MoDSRK Paihtbbs is worth reading, 
not because its author was a great 
art-critic, but because he was a great 
philosopher and moralist No time is 
wasted which is spent in the company 
of the wise and good. 

This was not, of course, at all 
Buskin's own view of the matter. 
He looked upon the study and eluci- 
dation of art, if not indeed upon its 
practice, as his vocation. The time 
that he spent upon his j^osophical 
writings he regarded as stolen by the 
force of circumstances from his pro- 
per pursuits, to the world's ultimate 
loss as well as his own. Had he not 
been filled with indignation against 
all the evils of the time in which he 
lived, we might never have had any 
of these writings. His feelings in 
approaching these subjects were those 
of a civilian who is suddenly called 
upon to take up arms in defence of 
his country, but who believes tiiat 
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he can serve her much better in 
the peaceful following of his daily 
calling. 

It is the first mild day of March [he 
says in one of the letters to Thomas 
Dizon] , and by rights I ought to be out 
amon^ the budding banks and hedges, 
outlinmg sprays of hawthorn and 
clusters of primroses. That is my right 
work ; and it is not, in the inner gist of 
it, right nor good, for you or for anybody 
else, that Gruikshank with his great gift, 
and I with my weak, but yet thoroughly 
dear and definite one, should both of us 
be tormented by agony of indignation and 
compassion till we are forced to give up 
our peace and pleasure and power, and 
rush down into the streets and lanes of 
the city and do the little that is in the 
strength of our single hands against their 
undeanliness and iniquity • . . For 
my own part I mean these v^ry letters 
to dose my political work for many a 
day ; and I write them not in any hope 
of their being at present listened to, but 
to disburthen my neart of the witness I 
have to bear, that I may be free to go 
back to my garden lawns, and paint birds 
and flowers there. 

Now Ruskin himself was an up- 
holder of the verdict of posterity upon 
a man's work, and the verdict of 
posterity upon him is that he was 
one of the greatest moralists that we 
have ever had, and absolutely insigni- 
ficant as an artist. The mind which 
Mazzini called the most analytical in 
Europe entirely mistook its own voca- 
tion. But it is by no means always 
a bad thing for a man to mistake his 
vocation provided he does in fact do 
a good dc^ of the work for which his 
gifts really fit him. The best work 
is done almost unconsciously. As 
Ruskin himself said, " the most beau- 
tiful actions of the human body and 
the highest results of the human in- 
telligence are conditions or achieve- 
ments of quite unlaborious — nay, of 
recreative effort." A man may easily 
labour over much at what he con- 
ceives to be his proper occupation. 
He may work at it until he has lost 



all individuality and all inspiration ; 
and at the same time he may bring 
to something else, in which he feels 
strongly but thinks he is not espe- 
cially concerned, the freshness and 
fire of genius. Art is to conceal art, 
especially from ourselves. The thing 
that a man is really fitted to do is 
the thing that he is impelled to do, 
not the thing that he has carefully 
and conscientiously studied how to 
do. That yas the case with Ruskin. 
That impulse to rush down into the 
streets and lanes of the city was the 
true calling in his case. And it was 
all the better that he did not know 
it. His conscientious outlining of 
leaves and twigs prevented him from 
doing great work as an artist, but it 
probably conduced in no small degree 
to his doing great work as a philo- 
sopher. A simple manual occupation 
is, with quiet minds, helpful to calm 
and discerning thought. 

All this is very well illustrated in 
Ruskin's criticism of art.^ His criti- 
cism of art was not only the criticism 
which you would have expected from 
a man who was a philosopher and not 
a painter, it was also the criticism 
which you would have expected from 
a man who believed himself to be 
a painter rather than a philosopher. 
There is one thing that Ruskin did 
with respect to art for which we owe 
him everlasting gratitude; he con- 
stantly asserted the importance of the 
connection of art with ethics. He 
recognised and emphasised the fact 
that the function which a work of 
art has to perform in relation to 
human beings is that they should be 
the better men for looking at it. 
That he was able to do this followed 
naturally from his clear insight into 
the fundamental laws of human 
nature. Ruskin recognised the pro- 
found truth of the not very para- 
doxical statement that a thing is of 
no use to a man unless it benefits 
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Yam. He recognised, for iiutMioe, 
that a poor man who is healthy and 
happy is more enviable than a rich 
man who is neither. That was the 
loondation of his attacks upon the 
political economists. He saw and 
stated that the important thing is 
not to understand the laws of human 
life as they aflbct our pockets, but to 
understand them as they a£bct our- 
selves. He saw that a man may get 
more benefit from a thing that costs 
twopence than from another thing 
that costs a thousand pounds. And 
he accordingly asserted that price is 
not the real test of value. The effect 
of MuKBRA PuLvsBis and Unto this 
Last was not to show that political 
economy was wrong ; it was to show 
that it was an affidr of comparatively 
small importance. Because in these 
books Ruskin took account of human 
feeling, which is just as necessary 
and just as common a thing as the 
human body or human reason, he 
has been persistently derided as a 
sentimentalist. That is illogical 
You might as well call a man an 
acrobat because he had written a 
treatise on anatomy. Some day, 
however, it will be reaHsed that he 
was treating, quite dispassionately, 
the most important of the sciences. 

The fact that appeared to Ruskin 
to give the key to human conduct 
was that nothing is really of value to 
a man unless it bring health to his 
body or exercise and development to 
his mind and feelings. There may be 
physical experience which is agreeable 
but does not tend to increase health ; 
it is of no use to the body. There 
may be mental occupations which are 
agreeable, but do not tend to increase 
mental power ; they are of no use to 
the mind. There may be experiences 
of feeling which are agreeable and yet 
do not tend to increase morali^ ; 
they are of no use to the feelings. 
And what is of no use to the body, 



the mind, or the feelings is of no 
value to man. The agreeableness of 
these experiences is illusory, and 
would never be felt but for disordered 
and perverted instinct. That, we 
take it, was the gospel of Ruskin, 
as it was the gospel of the founder of 
Christianity. It is the most solid 
science you can have. 

Being ihea a great philosopher 
Ruskin had oi course a very great 
qualification for understanding the 
significance of painting. Philoeophy, 
in the sense d an accurate under- 
standing of the principles which 
should guide human conduct, may 
almost be said to embrace sll the 
other sciences. It teaches us the 
true significance of mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and the rest 
That \» a philoeophy in which a child 
may be more proficient than the most 
learned professor. Ruskin had a 
great deal of tiiis philosophy, and it 
\a therefore not surprising that he 
was able to say sometiiing of great 
importance about art. Had he lived 
in an ideal world he would have be«i 
able to say things of greater import- 
ance still ; but because he did not 
live in an ideal world his very great- 
ness as a i^osopher was in some 
respects an obstacle to him. Such 
was the power over Ruskin of his own 
genius for the understanding of the 
problem of human conduct^ and so 
intense was his desire to impart an 
understanding of it to others, that he 
was led to look upon the bettering ci 
the lives of men as a supreme object 
to which all human efibrt of every 
kind ought to be directed. Hie result 
was that he regarded the study of art 
almost as a branch of the study of 
morals ; nay more, — he regarded it as 
a means to the inculcating of moral 
principles. The closing words of the 
introduction to Thb Sbvxh Lamps of 
Abohitbctubb are a remarkable illus- 
tration of this. 
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I have venlared, at the risk of giving 
to Bome paesages the appearance of 
irreverenoe, to take the higher line of 
argument wherever it app^^red clearly 
traceable; and this, I would ask the 
reader especially to observe, not merely 
becaose I think it is the best mode of 
reaching ultimate troth ; still less because 
I think the subject of more importance 
than many others; but because every 
subject should surely, at a period like 
the present, be taken up in this spirit, or 
not at all. The aspect of the years that 
i^procM^h us is as solenm as it is full of 
mystery ; and the weight of evil against 
which we have to contend is increasing 
like the letting out of water. It is no 
time for the idleness of metaphysics, or 
the entertainment of the arfcs. The 
blasphemies of the earth are sounding 
louder and its miseries heaped heavier 
every day : and if, in the midst of the 
exertion which every good man is called 
upon to put forth for their repression or 
relief, it is lawful to ask for a thought 
for a moment, for a lifting of the finger, 
in any direction but that of the immedmte 
and overwhelming need, it is at least 
faicumbent upon us to approach the 
questions on which we would engage him 
in the spirit which has become the habit 
of his mind, and in the hope that neither 
his zeal nor his usefulness may be 
checked by the withdrawal of an hour, 
which h€t8 shown him how even those 
things which seemed mechanical, in- 
different, or contemptible depend for 
their perfection upon the acknowledge- 
ment of the principles of faith, truth and 
obedience, for which it has become the 
occupation of his life to contend. 



It is scarcely too much to say that 
this amounts to a confession of pre- 
judice. It is one thing to investi- 
gate art by the light of a profound 
understandiing of human nature, and 
find that its significance for men is 
that it tends to make them moral; 
it is another thing to start with the 
intention of making men moral, and 
then enter upon an investigation of 
art with the determination that it 
shall conduce to that end. Ruskin's 
desire to make art a means to morals 
was so intense that it spoiled the 
nmplicity and accuracy of his insight 



into its ethical power. He did not 
approach the subject with a single 
and impartial mind. He set to work 
to collect and enumerate all the 
methods by which a picture could 
make an ethical suggestion. He 
applied himself* to the detection of 
possibilities of moral influence with 
the ingenuity and the concentration 
of a Sherlock Holmes. The result 
was that he lost his sense of the 
supremacy of the main aim of art, 
and magnified the importance of 
minor incidents which form little 
part of its real concern. 

But Ruskin's desire to reform 
men's lives was not the only cause of 
his looking upon art as the handmaid 
of morals. There can be no doubt 
that the tendency was in great 
measure fostered by his own practice 
of painting. The great moralist 
found in painting a channel for the 
exercise of patience and reverence. 
When he was painting he felt that 
. he was expressing his individuality, 
but he did not realise that he was 
expressing the individuality of a 
moralist, not of a painter. Ruskin 
altogether exaggerated the connection 
between merit in a painting and 
virtue in the artist. He seems 
almost to have thought that you 
have only to stand up to an easel in 
a ^irit of patience, reverence, and 
humility in order to produce a great 
picture. The truth of course is that 
the virtue must be in the subject, not 
in the artist. What is required of 
the artist is, not that he have in him- 
self virtue, but that he be able to 
see it. Let us suppose that a child 
is sitting engaged in some mechanical 
occupation, — sorting bristles we will 
say; and let us suppose that she is 
shedding over the dull task all the 
glory of a divine humility and 
patience. A painter comes in, sees 
her beauty, and paints her. It is he 
that produces the work of art, not 
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the child. He wonhipe and she 
worships also ; but he alone is engaged 
in representing what he worships. 
What Ruskin really worshipped when 
he was outlining a tree was not the 
tree bat the virtue of patience. It 
is not enoagh that a painter should 
worship; he must worship what he 
paints. It is conceivable that under 
the influence of the worship of 
patience a man might paint a picture 
having no resemblance to anything 
we have ever seen, but which to him 
mysteriously represented paUence. 
It may be that Ruskin would have 
done this, and carried the power of 
art into new worlds altogether, if he 
had only been a painter by vocation. 

There is a certain peculiarity of 
man that is often forgotten nowadays ; 
namely, that he receives emotional 
and ethical impressions not only 
through his intellect but also through 
all his senses. Certain sights and 
sounds are pleasing and enlivening to 
our Itelings ; we do not know why ; 
it is not necessary or possible that we 
should know why. The peculiar power 
of painting is this, — that it is able to 
appeal directly from the eye to the 
emotions. Just as there are certain 
scenes, so there are certain pictures 
which are capable of exercising and 
elevating our feelings, and of doing so 
without the intervention of the intel- 
lect. The real mission of the graphic 
arts is this peculiar mission, this mission 
which is not shared by literature or 
music, to appeal straight from the 
eye to the emotions. It is with an 
art as with a man ; the thing that it 
really has to do is the thing that it 
alone can do. 

Ruskin was so anxious to make 
art a means to morals that he lost 
sight of the importance of this. He 
did not indeed fail to see that beauty 
has nothing to with the intellect. 

Why we* receive pleasure [he writes] 



from some forms and colours and not 
from others, is no more to be asked or 
answered, than why we like sugar and 
dislike wormwood. The utmost subtlety 
of investi^tion will only lead us to ulti- 
mate instmots and principles of human 
nature, for which no further reason can 
be given than the simple will of the 
Deity that we should be so created 
.... If a person receiving even 
the noblest ideas of simple beauty be 
asked why he likes the object exciting 
them, he wiU not be a^le to give any dis- 
tinct reason, nor to trace in his mind any 
formed thou^t to which he can appeal 
as a source of pleasure. 

Ruskin did not fail to see that 
beauty has nothing to do with the 
intellect, but he did not assign its 
proper importance to beauty, which 
occupied far too small a place in his 
scheme of the functions of art. Nor 
was this surprising. It was not 
likely that a man who was investi- 
gating art with a view to the incul- 
cation of cherished principles would 
assign overwhelming importance to 
that particular element about which, 
of its very nature, there is nothing 
to be said. That is what has always 
stood in the way of the proper recog- 
nition of the direct influence of art 
upon the feelings. The peculiarity 
of a purely emotional impression is 
that it altogether eludes language. 
Thought can be expressed in language 
and naturally formulates itself in lan- 
guage ; feeling cannot be expressed in 
language at all. That is why the intel- 
lectual element, if there be one, in any 
piece of work, is such a god-send to 
critics ; and that is why Uie intellect 
is so often dragged in to meddle with 
business in which it has no concern. 

To appeal to the intellect was, in 
Ruskin's view, a far more important 
part of the aim of art than beauty. 
" Those ideas are the noblest subjects 
of art," he tells us, "which are the 
subjects of distinct intellectual per- 
ception and action, and which are 
therefore worthy of the name of 
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UioQgbte." He attached great im- 
portance to accurate resemblance of 
Nature, the evidence of power and 
even of labour in the artist, and the 
representation of facts from which the 
mind can read a pathetic or enlivening 
story. 

Take [he says, in his chapter on Oreat- 
ne$s in Art'j one of the most perfect 
poems or pictures (I use the words as 
synonymous) which modem times have 
seen: the <*01d Shepherd's Chief - 
mourner." Here the exquisite execu- 
tion of the glossy and crisp hair of the 
dog, the bricht sharp touching of the 
green bough beside it, the clear painting 
of the wood of the coffin and the folds of 
the blanket, are language — language dear 
and expressive in the highest degree. 
But the dose pressure of the dog's breast 
against the wood, the convulsive cling- 
ing of the paws, which has dragged the 
blanket off the trestle, the totaJ power- 
lessness of the head laid, close and mo- 
tionless, upon its folds, the fixed and 
tearful fall of the eye in its utter hope- 
lessness, the rigidity of repose which 
marks that there has been no motion, 
no change in the trance of agony since 
the last blow was struck on the coffin 
lid, the quietness and gloom of the 
chamber, the spectacles marking the 
place where the Bible was last closed, 
indicating how lonely has been the life, 
how unwatched the departure, of him 
who is now laid solitai^ in his sleep; 
these are all thoughts^ thoughts by which 
the picture is separated at once from 
himdreds of equal merit as far as mere 
paintinff goes, by which it ranks as a 
work of mgh art, and stamps its author, 
not as the mere imitator of uie texture of 
a skin or the fold of a drapery, but as 
the Man of Mind. 

Again, we are asked to admire 
similar qualities in Turner's Building 
OF Cabthaoe. 

The prindpal object in the foreground 
b a group of children sailing toy boats. 
The exquisite choice of this incident, as 
expressive of the ruling passion which 
was to be the source of future greatness, 
in preference to the tumult of busy stone- 
masons, or arming soldiers, is quite as 
appreciable when it is told as when it is 



seen, it has nothing to do with the tech- 
nicalities of painting; a scratch of the 
pen would have conveyed the idea and 
spoken to the inteUect as much as the 
elaborate realisations of colour. Such a 
thought as this is something far above 
all art ; it is epic poetry of the highest 
order. 

It was of course inevitable that 
a man who attached great value to 
such matters as these should come 
into conflict with painters of the 
modern impressionist school. It is 
well known to be difficult to define 
with precidon the characteristics of 
impressionism ; but there are one or 
two principles which form acknow- 
ledged articles in the impressionist 
creed, and some of these are that it is 
not the function of a picture to tell 
a story, that it is not the duty of the 
artist to copy Nature, and that details 
and minor gradations should often be 
sacrificed to the general effect, or for 
the sake of the more vivid expression 
of what is important. But perhaps 
the cardinal doctrine of the school is 
the distinction between truth of aspect 
and truth of fact. The impressionist 
tells us that the artist should paint 
what he sees, not what he knows to 
be there. What Ruskin thought 
upon the matter may be illustrated 
by a quotation from the Elements of 
Drawing. "It may perfectly well 
happen that in Nature the arrange- 
ment of boughs should be less dis- 
tinct than your outline will make it, 
but it is better in this kind of sketch 
to mark the facts clearly. The 
temptation is always to be slovenly 
and careless ; and the outline is like 
a bridle, and forces our indolence 
into attention and precision." The 
moral motive is clear enough here; 
one is almost reminded of Mrs. 
Turner's Cautionary Stories. 

It is a curious thing that nearly all 
those writers upon art who most 
strongly praise impresdonism, and 
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therefore deory Rnakin, agree with 
him on one point; and that is the 
very point where thej might most 
reaeooaUjT have aMailed him. They 
eonneet an ethioal aim in art with an 
appeal to the intellect Rnakin and 
his opponents were at <nie in this 
tondamental error ; and difBBted only 
in their deductions from it He, 
enamoured of the ethical aim, laid 
too mneh stress npon appeals to the 
intellect; they, seeing the triviality 
of appeals to the intellect, refused to 
acknowledge the ethioal aim. If 
Raskin could have been persuaded 
that beauty pure and simple is what 
above all influences ethics, he might 



have seen the merit of impressionism. 
If the uphdders of impressionism 
could have been persuaded that ethics 
demand beauty and not £act| they 
might have been reconciled to ethics. 
But they have always been imbued 
with the notion that a picture with 
a moral e£Eect must be a picture of 
angels and saints and haloes. Hie 
best advice we can give to these 
people is to read the i^iilosophy of 
Buskin. And when they have read 
it they will find, not that they must 
accept his views <m art^ but that they 
will understand, witii new deamess, 
what are the real grounds of their 
own. 

Lionel W. Clabks. 
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Mt Happy Valley is not so &r 
as the crow flies from Yienna or 
Boda-Pesth, and yet it is whole cen- 
turies away from the world of modem 
society, buried, so to speak, in the 
heart of the most westerly of all the 
Balkan States, for the Balkan States 
b^gin at Briick on the Anstro-Hon- 
garian frontier, and not at Semlin, 
which is over against Belgrade. 
"Hungary," says the young hopeful 
in reply to his governess, " is a bit of 
Aust^ria, capital Buda-Pesth on the 
Danube. Chief exports com, sugar, 
k^^ There never was a more in- 
definite definition, for what is a 
land without inhabitants) It is Uie 
Magyar and his untraceable an- 
cestry that make Hungary Uie most 
w<mderfnl country in Europe. 

You may ride a long summer day 
through virgin forest where only the 
deer know the tracks; you may, if 
you like, wander among hills whose 
summits never have Yn&ea and never 
will be scaled, so steep and sheer rise 
the rocks ; you may bury your name 
and your country and your history in 
long-forgotten villages where no civili- 
sation has come since the Turk rode 
raging through the land ; or you may 
listen in the dusk to l^;ends of the 
great days when Elinizsy built his 
tower and Irma died for love of him, 
whtti Szigliget was yet the stoutest 
stronghold in Europe, and Csobancz 
defied Ali and all his powers. Nay, 
while the gipsy-girls sing of old 
Hungary and make you dream of 
troubadours, you may watch the fires 
gleam that are to keep off ghost and 
goblin, or see some white-haired patri- 
arch bow his head to the rising sun. 



And then you will pack your trunk 
and drive twenty, thirty miles to a 
tiny station on a branch line and be 
plunged, ere yet you have realised it, 
into London and modem England. 
But, if you want to know the Magyar 
as he is and as the world will know 
him when this present Imperial 
shadow has passed, you must travel, 
so to speak, three hundred years 
back, be content to drink pure wine 
and eat bread baked in an outdoor 
kiln, to drive in an ox-cart over roads 
as innocent of flint or gravel as the 
cart is innocent of springs. You 
arrive, let us suggest^ in the late sun- 
set of a July day. The slow white 
oxen with their wonderfully patient 
eyes and bowed heads, the very type 
of humility, will draw you without 
goad or rein straight to the little 
farm-house that I wot of, and there 
you shall be cured in the silence and 
clean air of my Happy Valley from 
all the nerve-strain and heart-sick- 
ness, diseases of body, mind, and 
spirit that have cursed your work-a- 
day world. So let me tell you a little 
of my Happy Valley and its inhabi- 
tants, that you may know whether it 
is good for your present sickness to go 
apart a little while and hear no more 
the crashing orchestras of Covent 
Garden, but the wild untaught cry- 
ing and laughing of Uie Hungarian 
gipsy-music, caught by ear and instinct 
of the musician from the summer 
voices of field and forest, or the winter 
moaning that sounds so &r across the 
snow. 

And first the village is a ruin 
among ruins. There is not a village 
in all the country-side that has not 
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its tree-hidden ohnrch, bare walb now 
save where the kindly creepers cover 
them, to show how the Crescent dealt 
in its centurj-long riot through the 
land; and every ruin has its legend 
and its superstition, though too often 
its history is as buried as itsell A 
little way from my valley, for example, 
is Yaaony caUed Nagy the Great. 
Lueu$ a nan lueendo yon would say 
if you could see it, for it is but a 
little place, whose low white houses 
cling lovingly to the wooded hill- 
side, dominated by the ruined tower 
of Kinizsy the Miller. Perhi^M the 
most famous miller in history was he, 
for he doffed the white cap to take 
a warrior's helmet, and put off his 
helmet only to don a coronet You 
can see him and his wife above the 
door of the church he built oflforing 
their coronets to our Lady of Victory. 
To prove the tale, they show still 
the mill where he worked, sunken 
indeed to the low estate of a rubbish 
cellar, but the mill beyond doubt 
which sent him out once on a day to 
be Turco-Martel, the Hammer of the 
Turks. He was a hammer of the 
Czechs and Croatians too if the truth 
were told, but nowadays you must not 
remember those details. 

They told me the story one clear 
evening of June as we sat on the 
ruined ramparts of his castle and 
watched the smoke curl, as it did 
four centuries ago, through the 
window of the dwelling-place desti- 
tute as ever of chimneys. The scene 
was the Kinizsy bridge yonder, one 
of those places where once in a year 
you get such a dramatic eSeci as only 
the Great Dramatist can produce. 
Just at that moment, when the 
harvest-moon is at its fullest, the 
clear cold light shines on the white 
stone of the tower as on driven snow, 
while the western face is blood-red 
in the after-glow of the sunset. 
Slowly the colours develope and fade. 



The silver is changed as by some 
alchemist into a pale gold, but the 
glorious colours of the west mingle 
with it and modify it till the white 
road is such a miracle of mosaic that 
you w<mder if it is indeed Nature and 
not the very climax of theatric art. 
Hie crimson merges into purple and 
the purple into violet, and all akmg 
the valley the glint of the moon 
marks a marvellous line upcm the 
stream, on whose banks the dark 
straight poplars guide the eye on and 
on into the sunset And in ihe last 
gleam of such a sunset, spent with 
his long ride Eling Matthias, the 
Raven- Knight, rode wiUi a handful 
of his Black Horsemen across the 
bridga 

"Wine!" he cried. "Who will 
give me a cup of winef" It was a 
natural enough cry, and the modem 
traveller will be as welcome to use 
the words as ever was the King, for 
diere is no peasant in this land of 
vines who has not his cask of vintage 
stored in some cool cellar. Moreover^ 
the first and often the last article of 
the Magyar creed is hospitality, and 
he has nothing of Arpad in his veins 
who will not give a cup of wine 
to the thirsty pilgrim. The Miller 
hastened to fulfil the King's command, 
and brought him wine, and good 
wine, for next to Tokay the wine of 
Badacson has always been the best 
in Hungary; but the Miller served 
it as 'twas never served before or 
since. He took the mill-stone from 
its place and set on it a jar of wine, 
like those of Cana in Galilee, and 
raising all above his head so offared 
it to the King. " The miller's flagon, 
Sire,' said he, "and on the miller's 
salver." "By Heaven," replied the 
King, " by Heaven, this miller is the 
mightiest man in my kingdom ! " 
"Save one. Sire," said the Miller. 
"In my hand is the stone and the 
flagon ; in the King's hand is the 
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miller too!" And he got upon a 
horse and rode out with Matthias, 
eastward to the wars. And this 
tower of Kinizsy and all the land 
about Yazsony were the King's present 
to his miller, whom he made Captain 
and Prince and to whom he gave the 
fairest and noblest lady in the land. 

But not all the ruins hereabout 
have such legends attached to them. 
Just visible from the Kinizsy-Turm 
is the Barati convent in its little 
circle of oak and pine, the Gk>thic 
cloister which was built for Irma the 
peasant-woman whom Kinizsy forgot 
when he went to serve the King. As 
Matthias rode away a peasant-girl 
craved a &vour of him, and he, dream- 
ing no doubt of largesse, lightly 
graoited it before she asked ; but 
Irma, as her name was, begged only 
that when Kinizsy's service was done 
he should come back to Yazsony and 
to her. The King smiled, and gave 
Irma a ring bidding her send it 
when peace was in the land, and if 
Kinizsy were alive he should return 
that day. Now on the day that 
peace was in the land, the self-same 
day that Elinizsy got his bride, did 
Irma send the ring. There was little 
choice for Matthias, for then and since 
then an oath is binding in Hungary 
as much as that crimson bond of 
blood-brothership which binds man 
to man in all the Balkan world. So 
Kinizsy, to save the King's oath, 
came back with his bride post-haste 
to Yazsony and coming to the little 
cottage where Irma lived, the young 
bride went in alone; only to return 
some few short minutes later crying 
for very sympathy. The peasant- 
woman had asked neither reward nor 
recognition, only that a place might 
be built for her where she could live 
alone always and look out morning 
and evening toward the castle and 
pray for her sometime lover and his 
bride. And the Princess said : 



" * Bitter * is your name and bitter your 
inheritance, yet will I build you a 
convent which shall be the grave of 
bitterness." Now the peasants call 
the Barati ruin the "Grave of Bit- 
terness (Kesemseg Sirja)" to this 
day. 

I would not question the truth or 
possibility of the story (you know how 
a name may beget a legend), for the 
village maidens still go sometimes on 
a summer evening to the ruins of that 
beautiful chapel, and talk softly of 
Irma ; and it is much better to leave 
such feelings of reverence undisturbed, 
since in spite of the three churches 
and four creeds the reverence of my 
Happy Yalley stops, alas, short at 
saints and heroes. Superstitions they 
have in abundance, and you mark 
the best Christian of them sJl shudder 
a little when the Tree-spirit lights his 
fires in the marshes, or the curious 
mirage sits in the steaming heat of 
the sky. Sun-worship, too, they have 
not quite forgotten, and it is curious 
to note the mixture of Christianity 
and Paganism which prompts the 
good Catholics to cross themselves 
when a shadow passes athwart the 
sunshine. I knew a little Magyar 
maiden who sought at midnight for 
the herbs to make a potion, though 
whether a love-potion or other I 
cannot say for she would never tell 
me; perhaps she sought fern-seed to 
walk invisible. She needs no more 
potions, poor little soul, for she died 
of a fever that was brought on by 
drinking bad water in one of the 
mountain villages. Almost the last 
thing she told me before she went to 
that village, was one of thoae jests of 
the Miller that the people still cherish. 
The King wished him once to under- 
take a journey to Turkey itself as his 
ambassador. "But they will never 
respect a flag of truce that I carry," 
said Kinizsy, " for I have done them 
too much harm." "If they touch a 
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luLir of you," rapUed the King, ''I 
will bftTe a life for eTery hair, and 
if they kiU yon I will make you a 
aepolohre of their heads. ** "Small 
boiefit to me, Sire,** retorted tiie 
Miller, " if none of their heads 
chance to fit my body." 

Bot Mariska has gone, and I shall 
hear no more of the Kininy legmids 
that she loved. 

Customs linger long in these quiet 
places of the earth, and little progress 
or development nuurks the valley. A 
recent fire drove many of my friends 
to camp in die open fields, but it did 
not teach them to rebuild their houses 
more secorely. Along the cracked and 
burnt walls they are erecting litUe 
piles of brick which will support the 
wooden beams of the roo^ and the 
interstices will be filled in with rough- 
cast and mud ; a good smoky fire will 
soon restore the homeliness of the 
interior as the whitewash colours in 
harmony with the rest of the cottage. 
The Ml^|^ar peasant has very little to 
lose in the way of diattels, and he 
does not trouble himself too much 
when misfortune comes, for it comes 
too often to be any new thing to him. 
Year by year he is being ousted by 
the Germans, Slovakans, Poles and so 
forth, whom the alien proprietors, 
Jews for the most part, are bringing 
into the country; there is a flitting 
from all the country-side now, for 
year by year the Magyar finds less 
and less inheritance in David, and 
goes away to America and the rich 
harvest-lsiids of the New World. 

The saddest sign of tins decay is 
the little village of Leanyfalu, just an 
evening's stroll across the hill. The 
Village of Fair Maidens is its name 
but it belies it, for there are but a 
few beggars left in it who eke out 
a precarious existence by baking 
pots in the quaint mud-ovens, and 
a handful of unkempt gooee-girliB who 
must forsooth do duty for the bevy 



of beauties who once gave the village 
its pretty name. 

Hungarian names, by the way, 
are almost always pretty, and they 
fall most daintily from the tongue 
when once it has mastered the in- 
sidious initial-accttit and the dificnlt 
vowels. Anmka (the gdden girl) and 
Pussta-leany (heather-child) are ex- 
amples, and you may i&nd otiiers as 
dainty in the graveyard <m the hilL 
That is its^f a beauty of my valley, 
llie graves lie pell-mell among the 
white mulberries and the stunted 
oaks where the long rank grass and 
wealth of wild flowers flourish un- 
chedced over them; iat the most 
part they own but a broken woodeo 
cross to mark them or even a low 
cairn of basaJt stones sudi as the 
peasants point to and call Irma's 
grave; but they are dean-swqpt by 
the four winds of heaven, ai^ the 
scent-laden breeses of die valley, and 
they look eastward to the rising sun. 
Silence reigns supreme among them 
save for the distant Angelus at its 
appointed hours, or &r down the 
valley the bells of the white oows. 
Upon some of these little low woodmi 
memoriak you may note fweign 
names and inscriptions oi German 
and Serb, Slav mkI Pole; but Uiere 
stands one cross of stone that faces 
away from die sun and bears the 
inscription that it is so glad a thing 
to see here in the buried East : BU9$$d 
are the dead tahieh die in the Lard. 
There is no record left of this one 
Irish woman who found her way to 
my Happy Valley and rests in peace. 
She lies unlike the others with feet 
not eastward toward die day, but 
north-west toward the fore8tH[droled 
hills beyond the valley, toward 
Ireland and home. Sacred to the 
Memory qf **Si»ter Mary" bam at 
Cork, Ireland, January 6th, I8I4, 
departed this life November 9th, 1880. 
Bleeeed are the Dead which die in the 
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Lord, And underneath the pedestal 
the Magyars have added their tribute 
to the stranger within their gates: 
^^Nyugo^h Bekeben (Mayest thou 
rest in eternal peace)." That inscrip- 
tion tells more of the real creed of 
Hungary than all their parish priests 
can tell for theuL The only resurreo- 
ti<m to whidi most of them look for- 
ward is a resurrection of the kingdom 
and the power and the glory of 
Hungary under the rule of another 
Stephen, CororuUug ille quern aepe^ 
lierunL Only so would thej admit 
any reality in the cry, " Mjen a 
Kircly (Long live the Eong) ! " 

But you must not suppose that 
ruin and death are the watchwords 
of the valley. Spite of all the slow 
decay and quicker poverty which have 
been allotted to the real Magyars 
since King Lewis died at Mohaco, 
and still more since a profitless Im- 
perialism set to work to crush the 
National spirit whidi it could not 
assimilate, the Magyar can be, and 
usually is, a very child in his ability 
to drown the voices of sorrow and 
discomfort in the music that he loves. 
There is no band of harvesters that 
goes out to work among the bearded 
wheat, no line of women, gay in 
kerchieb of every hue, that goes out 
to dean the lines of maize and beet, 
which will not, when the long week is 
done, dance till dawn to the music of 
the gipsy-band. Now and again one 
of the churches keeps its name-day, 
or dedication-festival, and men and 
women that never darkened church- 
doors, nor ever will, assemble in the 
evening of the Saturday in the open 
shed of unhewn logs under the dim 
light of reeking oil-lamps to dance 
and dance till in the sun-shine of 
Sunday they crawl exhausted home 
to bed. There is no such dancing in 
all Europe as this, not in Italy nor 
Spain and never in England; and 
though you have heard Blue Hun- 



garian Bands play mock-Magyar 
music at your favourite London res- 
taurant, or have even seen a gay 
phalanx present the Hungarian 
dances in some ballet of the Empire 
in London or the Orpheum in Vienna, 
yet you know nothing of Magyar 
music or the Magyar dance till you 
have heard it and seen it, perhaps 
even danced it, at a bucsu or village- 
festival in Hungary. The most im- 
portant buc9u is in Csinga-thal, a 
mining village in the next valley ; 
for the mine-inspector holds a ball to 
which the elite are invited while the 
rank and file enjoy themselves in the 
great wooden shed outside. Be care- 
ful if you go there, for the Inspector's 
daughter has a friend who long since 
sought and found fortune in America, 
and recently she paid the friend a 
visit, so sometimes Uie English you 
fondly hope is an unknown tongue 
will provoke a hesitating but de- 
ddedly English answer. Experto 
crede I and never forget that in the 
most uncivilised regions of Hungary, — 
in the wilds of the Bakonyer wald as 
in the peasant cottages of Transylvania 
— you may by some accident hear the 
only international language of the 
world. Before dancing one must eat, 
and after eating one must drink. 
They will serve a peppered hash 
called gvlycLB or the red and burn- 
ing pcyprikdhaehnd which is peculiar 
to the country, though sometimes in 
Vienna or else^diere you get a mix- 
ture which masquerades under this 
name. 

The genuine gvlyas thirst may be 
quenched with copious draughts of 
the local vintage, but afterward, if 
your host be of some position, the 
long green glasses will be brought out 
and to the ashamed night will go up 
the Magyar drinking-song, the full- 
voiced chorus of Tokay. Probably 
your nationality will be quickly 
known and the gipsy-conductor will 
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beg yoQ to whittle an Rnglinh danoe, 
while 8(MDe enthosiMtio Magyar oalls 
"Feher Bor, Angclok (White wine, 
Englishman) ! " Be pereuaded and 
do not attempt to whistle, or yon will 
be ashamed by the quickness with 
which the gipsies will pick up less 
what you whistle than what you 
meant to whistle. 

Then when all are well primed and 
some aflectionate giant is seated on 
the floor widi his arm roond the neck 
of the first violin, who, quite aocos- 
tomed to it, fiddles serenely on, when 
Uie lights in i^e sopper-room are lan- 
guishing and the table presents a 
wreckage of fruit-stones and empty 
bottles, of biscuits and broken bread, 
the company adjourns to the shed to 
dash wildly into the awful Magyar 
two-step, the fastest polka in the 
world. To rest when once caught 
in that whirlpool is impossible and to 
breathe very nearly so ; the dowagers, 
no wallflowers but as keen as the rest, 
mock Uie efforts of die hapless 
stranger to keep up the pace, and 
still the bows scream faster across 
the strings. Seize any opening that 
is granted, clutch your partner by 
the arms and fight your way through 
the inferno of dancing maniacs to 
the cool night air and the blessed 
silence of the trees. One custom 
corrupts, and not even a Magyar can 
dance the two-step for ever; there- 
fore there will presently be a pause, 
and after the pause a soft sighing 
music like the wind in the trees on 
a summer night, a music infectious 
and full of reminiscence of glorious 
moments in the moonlight on an 
English lawn, music like a child's 
laugh or a bride's kiss, intoxicating 
and cosmopolitan. What is it and 
what does it remind one of t Search 
a feeble musical memory, ransack it 
and worry brain and head to recall 
it and then, — 

''Angolok, Angclok, CsardoBl'' The 



due is given or ever it has been found 
in the memory, for this is the crown 
and completion of the experience, the 
wild, wicked, lascivious and exhausting 
Osardas. No more of die radng two- 
step or of the chasing couples, only a 
rhythmic monstrous roll from side to 
side like an oily ground-swell in mid- 
ocean, only the untaught swing that 
is an inheritance of the people, only 
the slow surge of the voiceless couples 
moving no inch from dieir places but 
swinging from one arm to the other, 
quickening or slowing the swing as 
the music flows or ebbs. This is die 
first movement of the Csardas in its 
own forest-homa Suddenly, and 
without a note of warning modula- 
tion, the key is changed and the bows 
race wildly again, and the couples 
tightly clasped in each other's arms 
whirl like teetotums still widiout 
changing their ground till you turn 
away sick and giddy merely from 
watching theuL Such is the second 
movement, and following it the violins 
hurl the dancers back for an instant 
into the old lascivious swing which 
melts into the diird movement and 
wickedest of alL The women, giddy 
as it would seem after die second 
movement, fling their arms about the 
necks of their partners and submit to 
be twisted and turned this way and 
that in every variety of contortion 
till the scene presented is rather that 
of some Cairo hell than of a village 
festival in Christian Europe of the 
twentieth century. The heat and 
smell are indescribable, but although 
several dancers are carried fainting 
into the open, the survivors dance on, 
for this is the longest movement of 
all and all are consummated in the 
end of it. The music gives one long 
wail as of a rocket hurled shrieking 
through the void ; the dancers steady 
themselves for one instant^ and then 
clasp each other tight, tight, tight, 
and through all the room begins a 
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shiver, a shaking, quivering, shivering 
movement accompanied by the slight- 
est possible shuffling of the feet. 
Yes, the end of the Csardas is the 
dance of the temple at Eryx, mad, 
monstrous, incredible ! 

"Let us go, let us go! In 
Heaven's name,— enough 1 " 

Once in my Happy Valley I saw a 
cruel contrast to that Csardas. As I 
jumped down from my post of vantage 
among the musicians on their rickety 
platform, up the track from the village 
came slowly a lumbering cart drawn by 
its yoke of white oxen. On the seat 
in front sat a woman sobbing and by 
her side a Magyar peasant, his hat 
drawn down over his eyes and in his 
hand a thick unpolished stick. My 
companion looked up as she heard the 
wheels, and with a little cry said : 
"It is Mariska and her husband. 
They are going away from the 
country because the new landlord 
has brought Germans with him, and 
there is no more work now." She 
slipped from my side and went back 
to speak to the musicians, then, re- 
turning, bade me wait and listen. 
Slowly the unhappy cortege came up 
the hill and still the wild music of 
the Csardas came from the shed. 
Now they were opposite to us, and 
in the grey dawn I marked that the 
woman's face was drawn and hard. 
My companion, tender of heart as all 
her countrywomen, was softly crying. 
Then at last as Uie cart passed the 
musicians in the shed, in the midst of 
the last movement of the dance, the 
music broke short off, and as the 
dancers stopped in surprise there 
broke out upon the sudden silence 
the Hungarian sorrow-song, that 
terrible last chorus of the Magyar 
leaving home. The man buried his 
face in his hands, and the voices of 
those who had caught up the music, 
the long, low sobbing of the stringed 
instruments, were choked and silent. 



And beyond the valley, above the 
fir-crowned hills, glorious and golden 
burst the summer sun. 

Recollections of Hungary must 
always be tinged with a certain 
gloom which not all the sunny skies 
and equally sunny temperament of 
the Magyars can dispel ; for they 
have no present history, and all their 
past chivalry and glory seem so com- 
pletely a closed volume. Under the 
guise of alliance they are really the 
vanquished subjects of Austria whose 
aim is to denationalise the country 
in order to convert it into a 
military granary for the support of 
the Imperial army. There is a 
fixed ground-tax which in good 
years swallows up a quarter of the 
total yield of the peasant's allot- 
ment, and in bad years exceeds that 
total so as to leave a heavy deficit, 
to be met after the following harvest 
besides the next year's tax. 

It is not difficult in such circum- 
stances to understand that the real 
Hungarians are vanishing from the 
land, and that the strangers who are 
brought in under a species of serfdom, 
while they occupy their dwellings and 
sometimes adopt their language, are 
no longer the sons of the land, bound 
by centuries of tradition and romance, 
as strong as religion, to respect the 
honourable name they bear and to 
cling passionately to their guaran- 
teed rights. Complaints of the 
grievous taxation are made to those 
who will hear, but in voices that be- 
token a broken spirit, and a mortal 
hatred which, given the opportunity, 
would result in a massacre more to be 
expected of Arpad's warriors of nine 
hundred years ago than of the brow- 
beaten Magyars of to-day. Qui vivra 
verra! But here and there you 
may hear, as in at least one cottage 
of my valley, the old old legend of 
David, of Charlemagne, of Roland, 
of King Arthur, though here they 
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call this one hero of the hundred 
names St. Stephen. 

Meriin— 
Hath spoken also, not in jest, and 

sworn 
Tho* men may wovnd him, thai he 

wOlnotdie, 
Bnt pass, again to oome ; and then or 

now 
ntteriy smite the heathen miderfoot — 

For this Merlin is the yoiee of 
national hope crying that, in spite 
of all| Arthur or Stephen, David or 
Roland, is not dead bat will retom. 
For the legendary incarnation of 
strength and goodness which in Hun- 
gary takes the name of St. Stephen is 
but the representative of the national 
spirit and cannot be admitted dead so 
long as one genuine descendant of the 
old Magyars lives to prove it living. 

Watch the people as they pass the 
figure of St. Stephen on the bridge. 
It is tawdry, old, and dilapdated, 
carrying in the storm-beaten face and 
the broken hands, that bear now a 
faded ring of wild flowers, no resem- 
blanoe, scarcely even a memory of the 
great King who, like Charlemagne, 

Clothed in majesty appeared 
Not what men saw but what they 
feared, 

whose strong heart and strong arm 
wrought for him a kingdom, founded, 
not like that of his forefather Arpad 
on violence and rapine, but on prin- 
ciples of equity, justice, and Christian 
mercy. A woman passes, carrying on 
her head a bundle of green maize for 
the oxen, but she passes with merely 
the stoop and conventional crossiiig 
which show that to her at least St. 
Stephen is no more than one of the 
gallery of the beatified whom her 
religion teaches her thus to acknow- 
ledge. She is a Croatian, one of the 
country which they have been trying 
so long to Magyarise as a set-off to 



the Oermanisation of Hungary, aad 
her interest in the country depends 
solely on its providing her with bread 
Mid lodging. Following her, you 
notice the slouching Slovakan with 
his hded black hat and greasy ooati 
who passes with eyes set steadily 
towards the Herrschaft whence be 
obtains to-day his monthly com-d<de. 
He is one of the imported strangers 
who serves the alien landlord dx days 
a week, and in harvest a seventh if 
the corn-bailiff sees fit, for a wage of 
some hundred pounds of com a month 
and a little fire-wood, — life indeed 
and food for self and family instead 
of destitution, but none the less a 
slave's portion in all except \he name. 
Once in a while he and his fellow 
BGrfa refuse to work <m the seventh 
day, and then he is greeted by the 
shining muxzles of the police rifles 
and politely informed that strikes are 
not allowed in harvest-time. And if 
yon do not believe that there is any 
hardship in his life, ask bailiff and 
watdiman and owner why the revol- 
vers hidden in their hip-pockets are 
loaded night and day. As for the 
Slovakan, he takes no notice of the 
Patron Saint in whose land 1m is a 
stranger and whoee subjects his master 
has dispossessed. Slav and Slovak, 
Pole and Czech, German and Serb, 
they pass one by one, disdainful, for- 
getful, or lightly acquiescing in the 
hollow beatification whidi thmr re- 
ligion has conferred. Last oomes a 
wicker cart drawn by two white oxen, 
but the driver stops as he reaches 
the bridge, and without movement of 
hand or hat acknowledges by his 
silence the eternal hope Uiat is in 
him that his Eong Arthur will return 
and that soon* Mark him and mark 
him well ! For this is Arpad and the 
son of Arpad, a poor owner now of 
some small tract of moorland from 
which he forces a hard subsistence, 
but once through his ancestors master 
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of many servants and lord of goodly 
castles, the heroic defender of Szig- 
liget and Czobancz. 

Bat that a real Magyar resorrection 
can take place one may well donbt, 
seeing that the Magyar is a rover 
by ancestry and by every inherited 
tendency, so that the probability of 
his ever making a good fanner is very 
slight. The whole history of the 
nation is a history of ceaseless move- 
ment or ceaseless fighting, the very 
history of the sea surging up to 
swallow new land or recover lost 
possessions and as often retiring 
baffled. The inheritance of the Mag- 
yar is the sword, and his spirit is 
essentially that of the inquisitive 
explorer, desiring not to confirm a 
conquest won or to secure an in- 
herited possession but to push on, like 
Ulysses, 

Beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

Hat is the feeling of the Magyar, 
even as it is the spirit of this my 
valley. But the desire for new ex- 
perience is most prominent to-day not 
in the emigrant tendency which is 
more compulsory than voluntary, but 
in the gambling spirit which possesses 
the people. It is not true that they 
are covetous gamblers. The real 
Magyar very rarely gambles for love 
of the game, but chiefly for the ex- 
citement of looking at his cards or 
more often at the little slip of paper 
which carries the fortune of the even- 
ing. Few evenings in the valley 
pass without some tombola or other 
lottery being organised, and the risk 
and the prizes are alike exiguous, for 
the chicd^ gain goes to the Jewish 
publican or vendeglo-keeper who lends 
his room and sells the drink, and 
frequently presents the prize. They 
will sit for hours sometimes counting 
the numbers on the little slips of 
No. 538. — ^voL. xa 



paper which they draw, and in the 
end one of them will triumphantly 
present his fair companion with the 
great prize of the evening, a basket 
of red roses. But the gambling even- 
ings are not always so harmless ; only 
a little time ago the green hill-side 
received another guest, who fell at the 
hand of his best friend in a quarrel 
provoked by this same lotto-game. 

Also the gambling spirit brought 
the Turks into Szigliget, if one may 
trust the legend that is told. Hear 
it here, on the rough parapet of 
Kinizs/s rampart, and judge if 
gambling even for worthless stakes is 
always without danger. 

Szigliget is, or was, since very 
little remains, a strong fortress built 
on an absolutely precipitous rock and 
commanding the only route which at 
that time led through the marshes 
along the shores of the lake and so 
up into the Tapolcza valley. Strictly 
speaking it was a worthless position, 
for the route it commanded is even 
now a mere track very little used 
except by peasants and a few visitors, 
and the Turks might quite well have 
left it alone. However, they made 
up their minds to reduce all the for- 
tress in the Tapolcza pass and valley, 
and accordingly assembled a goodly 
force in the broad and rich fields 
between Csobancz and Tapolcza. It 
was the principle on which Alexander 
spent so long a time in reducing 
Tyre, namely that of leaving no poirU 
d'appui in rear of his advance. The 
Turks, then, spent most of a hot 
summer in destroying com and vines 
and fruit-trees and in burning and 
demolishing villages, churches, and 
when possible castles, making an 
occasional prisoner or cutting off an 
expedition from one of &e strong- 
holds and putting their captives to 
death with the most ghastly tortures. 
— They show at Qulacs — but there^ 
what need to write itt Bead the 
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ArmeniAn reports and the atrooities 
of the Konis, and substitute the 
Balkan districts for the names con- 
oemed. Late in the aatamn Szigliget 
opened its huge iron portcollis to 
admit a riding-party who, losing their 
way from somewhere near 8t Gyorgy, 
arrived on a dark night, having just 
escaped the clutches of a Turkish 
patrol. There were three gentlemen 
and two ladies with some armed 
servants in the party, the gentlemen 
being the Bishop of Yescpem, die 
Abbot of Zincs, and General Dubcso, 
and the ladies Lady Fekete and a 
nun, who were proceeding under 
escort to the fortified cloister of 
Vazsony. Count Falva, then holding 
SzigHget, welcomed the addition to 
his fighting force which the retinue 
gave, but was sorely put to it to show 
a brave face when the ladies entered 
the sloping courtyard. Never a big 
place, Sdgliget was at this time filled 
to its capacity with the squires and 
their armed retainers who had fled 
from the lake district, and in the 
existing condition of things in the 
fortress, the presence of women-folk 
was very litUe desired by them,, more 
especially as they brought extra 
mouths to feed wiUiout a correspond- 
ing increase of the fighting, or rather 
foraging, strength of the garrisons. 
However in the end they settled 
down fairly comfortably, and some 
of the men found that ladies' fingers 
are no bad substitute for rough and 
steel-hardened hands when wounds 
are got in roving expeditions ; in fact 
Count Falva and General Dubsco 
had both of &em cause to congratu- 
late themselves on this account before 
the month was well out. 

October brought a closer investment, 
for some of the Turkish troops moved 
down to Badacson and Gulacs, so 
that there remained only the useless 
road westwards across the marsh. 
And now the rain began to fall in 



torrents, and the inmates were driven 
to such recreations as tiiey could 
devise within walls. A sort of ring- 
quoits was the favourite game, played 
with leaden discs which were thrown 
on to wooden pegs stuck into the 
mortar of the wall. Of course bets 
were made on the players and on the 
game, and the ruder spirits compelled 
the poor nun to join the company. 
Lady Fekete, a pretty and, for her 
time, an accomplished woman, set the 
example of gaiety in spite of circum- 
stances, for Hungarian women were 
not, and are not, averse to joining 
their male companions in any amuse- 
ment that may be toward; indeed 
Lady Fekete is said to have been as 
good a hand at the wine-cup as are 
some of her less distinguisheid sisters 
of to-day. Suffice it, however, that 
near the end of a stormy day, which 
had vacillated between sun and 
shower and closed with a terrific and 
unseasonable thunder-storm, a game 
of quoits had been not long in pro- 
gress during a dry interval when 
someone suggested that Lady Fekete 
should call the stakes by which all 
the players must abide. Now long 
companionship with a pretty woman 
in a semi-beleaguered fortress has 
almost inevitable results, and some 
spirit of mischief caused Lady Fekete 
to ofiTer as the prize of one game, one 
kiss from her perfect lips. It needs 
only to add that the General who had 
assumed the military command and 
Count Falva, the dispossessed, were 
rivals both for the prize and for my 
lady's favour, and the constant reader 
of legend and romance will know 
that, towards nightfall when the 
wine was red, the inevitable quarrel 
took place between the rivals. In 
the true spirit of medieval chivalry 
which, we are apt to forget, was not 
a monopoly of the males, Lady Fekete 
intervened to prevent bloodshed in a 
manner transpontine, no donbt^ but 
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probably historic. Dazed, perhaps, 
by excitement, but certainly raised 
to the last pitch of recklessness by 
the glowing Magyar blood within her, 
the most excitable blood in the world, 
she threw her jewelled ring on the 
table exclaiming: *' Leave your silly 
squabbles over nothing. There is 
something to struggle for, or rather 
play for, for who wins the first game 
to-morrow wins that ring, and wins 
its owner too if he can fit it again on 
her finger ! " Then woman-like she 
went to her room and, growing calm, 
prayed that the winner might be 
Count Falva. 

Count Falva lost, and in the even- 
ing the General came to claim his 
reward, but Lady Fekete put her 
hands behind her back and answered : 
" Claim it twelve hours hence, and if 
you can fulfil my condition then I 
will grant your claim." 

The Magyar repents his impetuosity 
so soon as his blood grows cool, and 
my lady had tossed and turned the 
long night through worrying and 
wondering what she should do if the 
event should prove, as she feared, 
unfortunate for her. 

Now the oath of a Magyar is more 
sacred than the most solemn covenant, 
but like other people, if there is a 
gap betmxt the letters, he will in the 
last resort slip through it. This lady 
of high lineage was the last to deny 
her obligation, and therefore the 
promise must be fulfiUed and the 
prize awarded unless it were impos- 
sible. " Claim it a few hours hence," 
said she, well knowing that a few 
hours hence she meant that it should 
be impossible. 

There was no moon when she set 
about her hazardous enterprise, only 
a light drizzling rain, cold and irri- 
tating, which made all the more 
welcome the cup of warm spiced wine 
which she sent to the guards at the 
gate, ''Leet they fall sick in this 



weather and then are we without 
their defence." At midnight she left 
her room and slipping quietly through 
the low dining-hall made her way 
down the narrow, rock-cut stairway 
to the inner guard that looks north- 
ward, the only accessible face of Szig- 
liget. Yet two hours must pass before 
the guard would be changed, and the 
present guards slept heavily beside 
the low iron gate that gave admit- 
tance to the Knight's Way, a sub- 
terranean water-way through the rock 
to the bottom of the cliff where 
the dripping water had made stalac- 
tites of wonderful form all down the 
slippery passage. Lady Fekete gently 
loosed the key from the waistband of 
the captain of the watch, greased it 
and opened the gate, but as she did 
so a noise behind warned her that 
someone was afoot, and forthwith she 
sped lightly down the passage, and 
opening the further gate which is 
hidden in thick undergrowth she fled 
hurriedly into the darkness, not 
marking the lean watcher who, from 
his crouching position among the 
rank reeds in the ditch, sprang 
suddenly up as she vanished and gave 
the sharp low call of the magpie. 
Lady Fekete had fled from Szigliget 
and left the gates of the Knight's 
passage open. 

There is but one consolation and 
that is that though she reached 
Csobancz in safety, that fortress was 
compelled to capitulate a month later 
for want of water and the Turks, 
having given a safe conduct to all, 
waylaid them in the valley of Kapoles 
and slew them all, as they had slain 
every one of the garrison of Szigliget. 
I said that the prize offered for that 
gambling-game in Szigliget was worth- 
less, and I do not think that the 
epithet will be disputed. 

But do you suppose that my simple 
friends will profit by the morals of 
their own legends? Not a whit, I 
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aature yon, for the aimplefit people 
are the last to learn even by personal 
experience. Ask Doctor Schwars, 
yon cheery and good-natured fellow 
who is standing by his little green 
gate. Over and over again the 
marsh-fever, or that deadly typhoid, 
has carried off the strongest of them 
because they will not attend to his 
prescriptions or observe the most 
elementary rules of health, and the 
reason you may seek in the little old 
cottage at the end of the village. 
There lives a mightier power as they 
think than all the science in the 
world, just a harmless woman, old 
and wrinkled, and yet the ruler of 
ten thousand spirits who must obey 
her will. Charm and amulet these 
people have not known, but they 
trust to this ancient prayer- woman, 
or javasasBony^ as they call her, whose 
invocations bring disease and disaster 
and whose invocations alone can 
remove it. The churches may ring 
Uieir bells and science may plead by 
pamphlets, but so long as the people 
remain distrustful of all oUier 
influence, remain uneducated by 
that gentle but persistent doctrine 
which has overcome England, so 
long will the Witch of Yazsony 
remain a power in the land. I 
know an old prayer-man, too, who 
lives at Vessprem under the very 
shadow of the bishop's palace and 
wields ten thousand times more 



influence aoKmg the pocur than 
will ever that impossible conjunc- 
tion of territoriiU wealth and eccle- 
siastical dignity whose privilege it 
is to set the crown on the King's 
head. The Litany of the Hungarian 
peasants is addressed not to the 
Throne of Qraoe but to the humble 
representative of the powers of the 
earth and of Uie air. Against the 
Tree-spirit and against the lightning, 
against sickness and disaster, they 
equally implore her aid; and for 
the exercise of Uiis supernatural 
power they pay her two mites 
which make one farthing ! 

Mayhap you have slept peacefully in 
my green and beautiful valley while 
my peasant-friends have told you their 
griefs, their legends, and their supersti- 
tions ; mayhap you have listened and 
caught some echo of the spirit of the 
land, and it may even be that you 
will be willing to brave again the 
long and tiring journey to the Hi^py 
Valley. I can but assure you Uiat 
if, and when, you come young and old 
will greet you with that most beauti- 
ful Hungarian greeting, " /sfon IfosoU 
(The Lord has brought you here)." 
Come ! The black thoroughbreds are 
harnessed to do you this last honour. 
The harvest-moon shines gloriously 
down .the path between the chestnut- 
trees, and it is time to say goodbye. 

C. TOWBR. 

Ve$prem, Hungary. 
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It waa a fine evening in the sommer 
of 18—. The son was sinking behind 
the lofty range of B o hire Downs, 
and gilding with its last rays the ancient 

towers of F Abbey. On a slight 

eminence in the vicinage of the town 

Miss Arabella S was seated at an 

easel, endeavouring to catch the fleeting 
tints of the sonset, when a young man of 
genteel appearance made his approach. 

«*Mi8sS^ by all that's uneroectedr' 

he cried, raising his hat and holding oat 
his delicate, jewelled hand. 

"Lord B ? Impossible!" ex- 
claimed the startled artist, as she 
xetomed his greeting. '*They told me 

you were at the county ball at W , 

with Colonel C and Lady B ." 

"How could I be at W when 

F^_ oontainB my adorable enchan- 
tzess ? '* said his Lordship in low tremu- 
lous tones. " Surelv Miss S cannot 

expect to remain hidden in so fashionable 
a resort as F ?" 

"Pray leave me. Lord B 1* the 

young lady entreated with agitation. 
" You know not the perils in which your 
presence may involve us. Think of your 
vows to Heaven and your promise to 
l^ss 0— »- 1 Think of your enemies at 
O 1" 

" Well, Fm dashed ! "" I exclaimed 
with feeble humour as I rose to 
replace the dusty volume of Moral 
M18CSLLANII8 in my grandmother's 
bookshelves. *'We have certainly 
changed all that, even if we are 
decadents. What was her period, 
late Georgian or very early Victorian ? 
Probably the former. Anonymous? 
No: By Miss Fanny MordaufU, 
Auihoress of Thb Eabl's Inhbbitanob. 
Thank Heaven we no longer invest 
our characters and localities with the 
cheap mystery of capitals and dashes, 
as if we were printers' devils ! Ah, 
A Story /otHtded on Fatct^ in a foot- 
note. That was their notion of 



realism; I wondei what they'd say 
to ours." 

I have never liked old libraries, 
and in fact prefer to get my ex- 
traneous books from modern public 
collections, in spite of fines and the 
proletarian thumb. Your ancient 
literary catacomb smells of mummies, 
and is apt to nourish ghosts. I had 
hardly returned the Moral Miscel- 
LANIB3 than, glancing across the room, 
I beheld a lady of strange aspect 
gazing at me with dignified but 
ominous interest She exhibited the 
high waist, puffed sleeves, white cap, 
and ear-submerging locks, of what 
we may call the middle-distance of 
the past Her feet were encased in 
slippers (laced over the instep); her 
face was of an agreeable colour ; her 
teeth were excellent, and her eyes 
vivid but charged with potential fire. 
I stared open-mouthed, impolitely 
perhaps, but not unnaturally. 

" Whatever improvements you may 
have accomplished in the art of novel- 
writing," the lady began, speaking 
with a clear but slightly old-faJshioned 
enunciation, *'your manners are gone 
sadly retrograde." 

" Pardon me, Madam," I entreated, 
making a profound obeisance. " Allow 
me to offer you a chair." 

I drew an old piece of Sheraton 
from an alcove, and she seated 
herself. 

''You do your best," she said; 
"but the old genteel air is quite 
gone out. You are amateurish, like 
a shopkeeper aping a gentleman." 

I flushed at the insult; it was 
plain that the lady was incensed. 
''I regret that I am without the 
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mAscoline graces of your age," I said, 
" but we have no time now for their 
cultivation.'' 

" I should imagine not," she 
answered tartly. "Well," she con- 
tinued with a sigh, " as you did not 
know the old manner you can't be 
expected to feel its loss ; but it con- 
ferred a distinction which I perceive 
now to be wholly lacking. In my 
day it took three generations to make 
a gentleman; now I hear they are 
turned out to order, like a pair of 
bespoke boots." 

Immensely confused, for never 
before had my deficiencies been 
hurled in my teeth with such 
brutality, I floundered for vindica- 
tions of my epoch ; but my critic 
resumed : " So you object to what 
you call my realism, or rather want 
of itf I suppose you would have 
written everything out in full : ' Miss 
Seymour,' 'Lord Bartizan,' ' Funnell 
Abbey,' 'Colonel Chish,' and 'Lady 
Horbury't" 

I staggered : plainly this was Miss 
Mordaunt herself, and I had put my 
foot in it with a vengeance. But 
my first words did not mend matters. 
"Eavesdroppers rarely hear good of 
themselves," I said hastily. 

" Eavesdroppers, indeed ! " the 
spectral authoress exclaimed with 
contempt. "It is you that are the 
eavesdropper. This library is my 
prescriptive haunt; it is one of the 
few yet remaining in the country in 
which my once famous and fashion- 
able novels are preserved. There 
they are, above your head." 

I looked up. There, in musty 
leather backs, stood a round dozen of 
them, from Thb Earl's Inhbritakgb 
and Misalliance to High Life To- 
Dat and the The New Demi-Monde. 
I had never observed them before. 

" But your criticism is grossly un- 
fair as well as impertinent," the lady 
went on, extracting a delicate vinai- 



grette from a small bag hung on her 
wrist, and applying it to her nose. 
"The tale which you have censured 
was written when I was a mere chit, 
and it can hardly be ei^)ected to dis- 
play the finish of my mature genius. 
Allow me to inform you that I was 
the rival of Mrs. Qore and Lady 
Blessington; I was admired by the 
splendid d'Orsay, read by the young 
D'Israeli and Bnlwer, and quoted by 
the American exquisite, N. P. Willis. 
But what might you be^ if I may 
enquire f A publisher, I should think 
from the freedom of your strictures." 

I assured her that no such good 
f(Htune was mine. 

" An editor, possibly ? " she asked, 
with evident distrust 

Even ^ that tempered felicity was 
not my share. 

" aL, I see, you are a critic ! " she 
exclaimed, after a glance at my some- 
what carelera attire, — I always wear 
old clothes when at work, espedally 
in libraries. " Now it's explained. 
Tou are one of that miserable Grub 
Street tribe who, having failed igno- 
miniously in the highw walks of 
literature, fall foul of tiieir more 
gifted and more fcniunate rivals. I 
perceive that the times are not really 
changed, after alL" 

To be shut up in the dusky library 
of an old country-house with the 
ghost of a once popular but long 
dethroned lady novelist, is not a 
cheerful experience. Dreading to 
think what extremities she might 
resort to if not placated, I essayed 
the task of conciliation with all haste. 

" Madam," I said in my most 
agreeable tones, "when I have read 
your delightful romances, as I shall 
be vastly pleased to do now I have 
met you, critidsm will exhale in 
admiration." I drew my bow at a 
venture, but my arrow hit the mark. 

" We did not say vostfy pleased in 
my time," she corrected, smiling. 
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" I beg your pardon," I began. 
" Ifc is plain," she went on, " thafc 
you take me for my Christian-name- 
sake of the eighteenth century, 
Fanny Barney, who depicted fashion- 
able life in the later years of Dr. 
Johnson and his associates; but my 
chief vogne was in the B^ncy. I 
was, in fact, one of the founders of 
your nineteenth century school of 
fashionable fiction." 

I was more rejoiced at her sudden ' 
amiability than at the information, 
for a vindictive ghost may prove 
a dangerous neighbour. She now 
looked at me with curious enquiry. 
" I hear that short tales are now 
very much in the fashion," she said, 
" and that periodical publications are 
surprisingly increased. I hear also 
that illustration by means of en- 
gravings and woodcuts has become 
enormously popular." 

In this field I was more at home, 
and gave her a succinct and roseate 
account of the growth of the sioryetU 
and the current picture - magazine. 
The short story, I assured her, was 
one of the triumphs of the age. I 
applauded its pith and point, its 
champagne-like effervescence, its cor- 
ruscation, its mosaic finish and com- 
pleteness, its realism. Had she heard 
of our latest discovery in physical 
science, radium? Well, the modem 
short story might be called the 
radium of fiction, if she would excuse 
a heated and ebullient metaphor. I 
exaggerated the truth, no doubt, but 
I was unnerved and shaken by my 
unusual experience. It was satisfac- 
tory, however, to observe that the 
lady seemed deeply interested, though 
smUing at my enthusiasm. 

" I suppose you refer to those 
slight narrative compositions that fill 
only a score or two of pages in a 
book or a periodical," she said thought- 
full]^ "like the Moral Talks of my 
older contemporary. Miss Edgewortht" 



"Madam," I said, "so far from 
filling the space you mention they 
are frequently compressed into a 
single page, and occasionally into 
half a page." 

I could have sworn that my ghostly 
interlocutor said "La!" in spite of 
her high breeding ; but her curiosity 
was plainly stimulated. Her good- 
humour, also, was now complete, and 
our talk flowed smoothly. 

"The defects you were pleased to 
notice in my youthful performance," 
she said, again sniffing at her vinai- 
grette, " were common to amateur 
novelists in my time. Perhaps it 
was thought more genteel to disguise 
familiar j^aces and titles by using 
only their initials; but it doubtless 
implied a culpable poverty of inven- 
tion. When I had made my d^bui 
as a portrayer of fashionable man- 
ners and morals I abandoned the 
practice, as you will see when you 
peruse my later works." 

"Of course," I hastened to say, 
" we all have to serve our apprentice- 
ship." 

"But," she continued with some 
appearance of diffidence, "you made 
use of the term realiBmf one which 
was not commonly in vogue with my 
contemporaries, though its meaning 
seems tolerably clear. Mr. Words- 
worth professed to have introduced it 
in poetical compositions, which as you 
are aware were once popular; and 
Mr. Dickens, who was beginning to 
write when I was disembodied, adopted 
the practice in his descriptions of low 
life ; but I gathered from your recent 
remarks that you have made some 
advance even upon their methods." 

"My dear Madam," I said with 
excitement, "they hadn't really 
grasped the idea. At least Words- 
worth hadn't, in spite of all his Betty 
Foys and Alice Fells. Dickens, of 
course, went farther, but even he did 
not go beyond verisimilitude. The 
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truth is that geouinai oai«iid-oiit 
realiam is the inrwition or the 
disoorery of oar own ege, like the 
short storj." I spoke with foroe. 

"Sorely joa do not present low 
life as it really is? the ladj asked 
with a slight shudder. "I presome 
yon dn^M it in some sort of glamour 
or sentiment of romance.'* 

"Not a bit; we gave up the 
dn^>ery business decades ago^" I 
aasweied smartly. " Our canons now 
prescribe actuality ; we are photo- 
graphic or nothing; we hold up the 
mirror to life as it is, and 
soften the picture. Only thus 
the true form and pressure of 
time be shown.'' 

If I was a little rhetorical, my 
nerves were still far from steady. My 
listener put on an oflended air. " Am 
I to understand. Sir, that we did not 
hold up the mirror with equal fidelity," 
she saki ; " and that our depletion of 
life and character was false because 
we acted on the old maxim that Art 
improres Nature ? " 

"Oh," I proclaimed recklessly, "it 
is notorious that the late Qeorgian 
novelists, especially the fashionable 
ones, were stilted and artificial. Com- 
pare them with those of our time, 
A , B ^ and ^ for in- 
stance [here I named several of my 
most popular contemporaries and 
rivals], particularly in the matter of 
their dialogues." 

"Sir ! " the lady cried with flashing 
eyes, " do you mean that I — " 

" Present company always ex- 
cepted," I reminded her in haste, 
feeling myself grow pale. 

She laughed merrily at my alarm, 
a rippling human cachination. "It 
is evident that you are all wonderfully 
proud of your skill in dishing up the 
talk and manners of the alley, — 
gutter hroih it was called in my day — 
and that of uncouth peasants and 
artisans," she said, again restoring 



herself with smelUng-saMs. ''But I 
can assure you it is no discovery ci 
your age. We could do it quite as 
eflbctively when we chose, only our 
taste forbade too great infcimaqy with 
the lives and habits of low persons. 
But, as you say, you have changed all 
that. To show you, however, that 
your vaunted realism is in no degree 
better than ours, and nothing new, 
I will read you an extract from my 
moral friend and aequaintance, Miss 
Bdgeworih." 

She had secured the volume and 
regained her seat before I coukl move. 
Then, alter another saroas^ reference 
to my defective gallantry, she read 
the n^-known i^wlogy of the DuUin 
shoeblack for murdering his mate : — 

"Why. my lard, as I was going pas 
the Boyal Exchange I meets BOly. 'BUly, 
says I, * will you sky a oqpper ? * ' Donis, 
says he. * Done,' says I, and done and 
done*s enough between two jantlemen. 
with that I ranged them fair and even. 
With my hook-em-snivy— iq) they go— 
* Musicl' says he— * Soulil* says I, and 
down they come three brown massards. 
* By the holy you fleshed 'em,* s^ys he. 
' You lie,' says L With that he ups with 
a lump of a two-year-old and Ms drive 
at me. I out*s with my bread-eanisr, 
and gives it him up to Lamphiey in the 
breadbasket." 

" There is your low life done to a 
T. 1 And now I will select another 
specimen of a less murderous and nMn« 
amusing kind," she continued, possess- 
ing heieelf of a second book. " It is 
from my once popular Scottish con- 
temporary, Miss Ferrier; she is dis- 
coursing in a language now I am told 
very much in the vogue, and in the 
character of an old gentlewoman of 
her day. 

** Hae, bairn— tak a cookie— tak it up 
— ^what are you feared for ? it'll no bite 
ye. Here's t*ye, Qlenfsm, an' your wife 
an* your wean ; puir tead, it*s no had a 
very chancy ootset, wed a wat Csnna 
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y% sit BiQl a weei man, an' let me n>eer 
after m J anld freens at Glenf era ? Moo's 
Grizzy, an' Jacky, an* Niokj ? aye warkin' 
awa at the peels an' the drogs — he, he I 
I ne'er swallowed a peel nor gied a doit 
for drogs a' my days, an' see an ony o' 
them'U rin a race wi' me when they're 
naor five score." 

" Here," she said, *' is the beginning 
of yoor £Amoas Kailyard School, and 
considerably more vigorous in its 
infancy than in its old age." 

I was astonished at the skill of her 
attack, which had something almost 
Japanese in its agility ; but my pro- 
tests of unfairness were only half- 
framed when she darted to a shelf of 
ancient newspapers, and withdrew an 
old Gazette of the First Gentleman's 
reign, her own most prolific period. 
" Here," she said, on once more regain- 
ing her seat, '' is an example of the 
light table-talk of a man of genius 
and world-wide fame, hit off to the 
life. I trust you will find it neither 
stilted nor artificial. But although 
published in my own time it refers to 
an incident seventy years earlier, a 
breakfast-meeting with the great com- 

rr, Handel. That glorious musician 
«irhom you owe the Mbssiah, the 
Dbad March, and other immortal 
pieces) having slept supperlera by his 
physician's command, crosses the 
Thames to his friend Mr. Zachary 
Hardcastle in the Temple, and is 
moved to admiration by the sight of 
food : — 

" Upon my word, that is a picture of 
a haml" he exclaims to the assembled 
company, which includes the poet, CoUey 
Gibber, and certain famous fellow- 
musicians. *'It is very bold of me to 
come and break my fast with you un- 
invited, and I have brought along with 
me a notable appetite ; for the water of 
old Father Thames, is it not a fine bracer 
of the appetite?'' 

**Pray, did you come with oars or 
scullers, Mr. Handel?" asks one of the 
famous musicians. 

*'How can you demand of me that 



silly question. Dr. Pepusch?*' answers 
Handel, in his Gherman-English. " What 
can it concern you whether I have one 
waterman or two watermans, whether I 
pay one shilling or two? IHavolo/ I 
cannot go here, I cannot go there, but 
someone shall send it to some newspaper, 
as how Mr. George Frederick Handel did 
go sometimes last week to break his fast 
with Mr. Zao. Hardcastle; but it shall 
be my fault H it shall be put in print 
whether I was rowed by one waterman 
or by two watermans." 

'*In conclusion," said my instruc- 
tress, '' I can only give you his lively 
outburst on his former professioncd 
associates and enemies, for the account 
though vivid is of some length." 

** Ghistus," he cries to an old friend at 
the table, '*do you not remember as it 
was almost only of yesterday, that she- 
devil, Cuzzoni, and that other precious 
daughter of iniquitv, Beelzebub's spoiled 
child, the pretty-faced Faustina? G! 
the mad rage that I have to answer for, 
what with one and the other of these 
fine ladies' airs and graces. Again, do 
you not remember that upstart puppy, 
Senesino, and the coxcomb, FarmeUi? 
Next, again, my sometime notable rival, 
Master Bononoini, and old Porpora ? 
Ha, ha, ha 1 all at war with me, and all 
at war with themselves. Such a con- 
fusion of rivalships, and double-faoed- 
ness, and hypocrisy, and malice, that 
would make a comical subject for a poem 
in rhymes, or a piece for the stage, as I 
hope to be saved I " 

She laughed again as she ended. 
It is impossible for me to describe 
her admirable rendering of these 
extracts; despite a somewhat obsolete 
pronunciation, it was the revelation of 
an art long perished, like the proper 
reading of poetry. 

"I could find you thirty more on 
the same shel^" she said; "and yet 
you suppose realism to be the invention 
of your own age ! " 

I swelled angrily with objections. 
These were mere exotic instances, 
oases in a desert, exceptions that 
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proved the rale. Bat she waived 
me aside. 

"Yott wondered," she said, "in 
yoar ftkoetiooa oensare of my poor 
amateur tale, what we Georgians 
thought of yoar modem realism, and 
I will tell yoa. I have read many 
of the pieces in yoar new picture- 
magazines, and know what it is, — it 
is like the old Dutch paintings, all 
detail and no real life. This will 
surprise you, for you think it is all 
life; but my censure is just, for 
life is feeling, 'and your realism is 
without real feeling. The old pon- 
derous moral critics of our time used 
to complain that we were bla$^, sophis- 
ticated, artificial, worn-out ; but even 
the most hardened and a&cted of 
us, — even the graceless wits and 
dandies of the Regency — had feel- 
ings, emotions, passions, loves, and 
hopes and fears, that could not 
always be hidden. We had senti- 
ment and sensibility ; words that you 
Edwardians have no occasion for, for 
the real things are dead. You are 
clever, minute, painful; you have 
the corruscation that you love; but 
you, — and your young ladies that 
play hockey and golf — have about as 
much feeling as an iron kettle, or one 
of your big locomotives, or — " 

"Madam,'' I interrupted sharply, 
"you generalise without the facto, 
and with prejudice. Give me con- 
crete examples, modem instances." I 
was irritated and careless of her ire. 

"Here is one," she said, taking a 
recent magazine from the table beside 
her. "It is a short story of an in- 
trigue among people whom I infer 
from their conversation to be bargees 
or ship-chandlers, by one Reginald 
Franey, an author who exhibito all 
the defecto of taste and sentiment 
that I have named. I presume — " 



This was more than I could bear, 
— the story was my own! It had 
cost me a week on Limehouse Reach, 
getting up the necessary local colour 
and profanity. 

"Madam, your presumption," I 
began, but was stopped by a singular 
change in her appearance. The after- 
noon sun shot a ray into the hitherto 
shadowed comer in which she sat, 
and to my horror I perceived the 
frame of her chair and the covers of 
the books behind her show plainly 
through her person, high waist^ 
puffed sleeves, frilled cap and all ! 
In an instant, howevw, her form had 
dissolved into the dusty, mote-filled 
air through which the sunbeam 
ploughed ito path. I stepped to 
the low window, and looked out; 
there was nothing to be seen but 
the old-&shioned garden, with ito 
formal flower-beds, antique dial, and 
a resplendent peacock strutting on 
the sunny lawn. I grasped the 
window-ledge for support: then the 
tea-bell rang. 

"My dear Reginald," said my 
grandmother, as I joined her in the 
drawing-room at t^e recuperative 
feast, "you are as white as a ghost 
and I declare as cold ! You shouldn't 
stay so long in the library; it isn't 
good for your health." 

" My dear grandmother," I replied 
as she filled my cup, " you are right. 
The place is haunted by all kinds 
of ghosts, some of them, — the female 
ones especially — the most inf^nally 
impudent and conceited that I ever 
met in my life. I should have it 
turned out and scrubbed with car- 
bolic, and a brand-new installation 
of electric lighte put in. That might 
teach them to mind their manners 
and their own business." 

Rbqihald Fbakkt. 
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He stood upon a toeedy hank^ a/nd scmg 

To trembling leaves a/nd sparUes in the stream ; 

And as he sang I heard his choir of selves. 

He sang the incarnations of a soul 

Freed from the day of graves dug in the stars 

And lost beneath the highways of the earth. 

His choir of selves awoke him^ a/nd I saw 

Distress upon a thin face dimly young. 

The man was thinking : ^^ If my foot had dipped, . 

He had forgotten all the song I heard^ 
And I remember but its sense a/nd tune^ 
And these few chords of triumph and despair. 

Ages have rolled o'er me. I am too old 
To count my life by gravestones that are years, 
To mourn my life for its frustrated plans. 
Ages have rolled o'er me. I am too old. 

So old am I that I have done with fears, 
And when my living sins revolve in danoe 
Or glower with ruby eyes in heads of jet, 
I laugh to think what impish armies lie 
Unnoticed in the graves I occupy — 
A million graves, and each an oubliette. 

The eve that trembles like a voice in tears 
Tells me that spring is on the world again. 
The old grows young, but this thought interferes 
Twixt joy and my enjoyment. It is tolled 
Knell-like from heights that scarce the clouds attain. 
While the stream glories in the sun's red gold 
And hidden birds sing, high on leafy spears : 
Ages that now are nothing saw me old. 

A new joy flashes ; and suspected pain. 
Chilling the windless air like a spirit's shiver. 
Wins the world's face the pathos that is man's, 
And in the eyes of that forlorn outliver 
Of joy whose spirit haunts the scene he scans. 



SOO The Last Ineamatian. 

I falter not : m j Toioe is clear and bold, 
For though all beaaty shames me, I am old 
And strongly calm as is the lethal river. 
I, elder brother of the footworn earth. 
Am wise bj contact with the wise All-giver 
Whose wisdom stabs like interstellar oold. 

It stabbed me ; and I felt within me die^ 
With one acclaiming pang too fierce and brief 
To be distinguished from an ecstasj, 
Passion and hope, suspicion and belief. 
Wisdom is mine instead : thereby I know 
A force is hidden in me as seed in mould 
Which shall destroy me at the shock of birth. 
That f<»rce I sing to wake it Let it grow ! 
And for a sign that over me have rolled 
Ages that bore whole nations to and fro, 
I tell you that the doom it speeds is worth« 
For one thing that I know it means, all mirth 
Of youth and drunkenness, I am so old. 

W. H. C. 
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Thb collection of war news has 
been for years a special branch 
of journalism. There is never any 
lack of eager claimants for admission 
to its ranks, — men of daring, resource, 
and ability, who are attracted by the 
fascination of war, and by a desire to 
play a part, however humble, in the 
most awful, grim, and tragic drama 
enacted on the human stage. The 
chief qualifications for this hard and 
adventurous life are physical strength 
and mental vigour. The War Corre- 
spondent must have a frame of iron, 
with nerves of steel, the capacity to 
subsist on a meagre supply of inferior 
food for days in good condition, and 
to sleep at night in the open. He 
must have sound sense and rapid 
judgment, a quick observant eye, 
capable of taking in the ever-shifting 
scenes and changing incidents of a 
field of battle, and a capacity to 
convey his impressions readily and 
vividly to paper. 

Henry Crabbe Robinson was prob- 
ably the first War Correspondent. 
In 1808 he was sent by The Times 
to the Peninsula as its special corre- 
spondent, to report the progress of the 
British Army under Sir John Moore. 
He landed at Corunna whence he 
forwarded a series of letters headed 
Shores of the Bat of Biscay. His 
business, as he tells in his diary, was 
to collect news and forward it by every 
vessel that left the port. Perhaps 
his work would be best described as 
that of a Foreign Correspondent. He 
reported the progress of the expedition 
from its base at Corunna. The battle 
of Corunna fought on January 16th, 
1809, and the death of Moore on 



the field from a cannon shot, was 
described in The Times by Robinson. 
He did not, however, actually see 
the engagement; but he heard the 
cannonading, and saw the wounded 
and t^e French prisoners brought 
into Corunna. 

The first journalist who best 
answers the description of a War 
Correspondent as the term is now 
understood, — that is to say, the 
representative of a newspaper who 
accompanies an army in the field 
and sends his communications from 
the scene of hostilities, — was Charles 
Lewis Qruneisen, who represented 
The Morning Post in Spain during 
the Carlist War of 1837. A sub-editor 
in the foreign department of The 
Morning Post he had interested him- 
self in the question of the succession 
to the Spanish Throne, and became 
acquainted with supporters of Don 
Carlos in London. In March, 1837, 
he was asked by the manager of 
The Morning Post whether he would 
undertake to accompany the Carlist 
army in their proposed march on 
Madrid as Correspondent " Without 
a moment's hesitation,'' he says, "I 
accepted the mission and two hours 
sufficed to take my instructions at the 
office and to get my passport and I 
was off with the night mail from 
Dover.** He joined the headquarters 
of Don Carlos, and in the letters 
which he sent to his newspaper he 
described the battles of the campaign 
as an actual eye-witness. 

Still, the custom of newspapers 
sending representatives with armies 
in the field, may be said to really 
date only from the Crimean War in 
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the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Till then the public gained its infor- 
mation of the progress and varying 
fortunes of a campaign from belated 
official despatches, supplemented by 
extracts from private letters from 
officers engaged in the war, which 
were published by the newspapers. 
The first War Correspondent to 
obtain renown was Mr. (now Sir) 
William Howard Russell, who repre- 
sented Thb Times in the Crimea; 
and so it has come to pass that he is 
popularly regarded as the first of the 
War Correspondents. His position 
with the troops, being unrecognised 
by the military authorities, was at- 
tended by many discomforts and 
inconveniences. His movements were 
not restricted in the slightest degree ; 
on the contrary he had perfect free- 
dom of action, could go where he 
pleased, and write what ho pleased. 
But he was unable to procure rations 
for himself or forage for his horse 
from the provisioning department of 
the army. On informing the authori- 
ties in Printing House Square of his 
awkward position, ho received a letter 
to the effect that the Government 
at home had directed the military 
authorities in the field to give him 
every possible facility. He imme- 
diately called upon Lord Raglan, the 
Conmiander-in-Chief. " I sent in my 
card," he writes. " Lord Raglan was 
very much engaged ; but I was re- 
ceived by Colonel Steele, who listened 
to my request for transport and 
rations with an expression on his 
face, half of annoyance, half of 
amusement, and in the end informed 
me most courteously that there was 
not the smallest chance of my obtain- 
ing what I desired." Throughout 
the campaign, therefore, Mr. Russell 
had to victual and clothe himself and 
provide forage for his horse as best he 
could. A ham cost him £5, a turkey 
J&5, a little pot of marmalade 5/-, a 



pair of boots £6. But the trouble 
was not so much the high prices of 
provisions and clothing as their 
meagre and uncertain supply. What 
a queer figure he must have pre> 
sented, mounted on a fiddle-headed, 
ewe-necked horse, dressed in ail sorts 
of odds and ends, including a com- 
missariat officer's cap with a broad 
gold band, a rifleman's patrol jacket, 
breeches and Blucher boots with huge 
brass spurs, riding here and there, as 
he pleased, over the field of battle. 
The army viewed with mingled 
amusement and amazement the pro- 
ceedings of this newspaper man, 
coolly writing in his note-book while 
shot and shell were whizzing and 
bursting round him. 

Archibald Forbes, of The Daily 
News, however, was the first to see 
the possibilities of the telegraph in 
the rapid despatch of war news and 
to startle the breaJdPast-tables of the 
kingdom with the description of yes- 
terday's battle. He it was, too, who 
recognised that it is no part of the 
duty of the War Correspondent to 
describe in detail the tactical or 
strategical movements of the rival 
forces on the field of conflict That 
kind of work may very properly be 
left to military men in the Service 
magazines. What the general public 
look for in the newspapers is not 
technical records of the military 
operations, but bright, graphic, vivid 
pictures of the war ; its thrilling 
episodes, its pathetic incidents, its 
glories and its disasters, with interest- 
ing narratives of personal experiences 
and adventures. That is exactly 
what Forbes supplied. What for 
instance, could be better, from his and 
his readers' point of view, than this 
description of the last moments of 
Qravelotte, when the battle was not 
yet lost nor won, and when the 
triumph of Qermany was stiQ un- 
decided! 
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The strain of the crisis was siokening 
as we waited for the issue in a sort of 
rapt spasm of sombre silence. The old 
Emg sat with his back against a wail on 
a IflMolder, one end of which rested on a 
broken gun-carriage, the other on a dead 
horse. Bismarck, with an elaborate 
assumption of coolness which his rest- 
lessness belied, made pretence to be 
reading letters. The roar of the close 
battle swelled and deepened, till the very 
ffround trembled beneath us. The night 
fell like a pall, but the blaze of an adja- 
cent conflagration lit up the anxious 
group here by the churchyard walL 
From out the medley of broken troons 
littering l^e slope in front rose suddenly 
a great shout, that grew in volume, as it 
r(£ed nearer. The hoofs of a gallop- 
ing horse rattled on the causeway. A 
moment later Moltke, his face for once 
quivering with excitement, sprang from 
&e saddle, and, running towards the 
King, cried out : " It is good for us ; we 
have restored the position, and the vic- 
tory is with your Majesty I '' The Kins 
sprang to his feet with a fervent " God 
be thimked I '* and then burst into tears. 



The War Correspondent has often, 
in the discharge of his duty, to run 
as great a risk of being killed or 
wounded as any soldier in the fight- 
ing line. Forbes in the later years of 
his career wrote : 



Before far-reaching rifled fire-arms 
were brought into use it was quite easy 
to see a IwBittle without getting into the 
range of fire. But this is no longer 
possible, and in the future will be still 
more impossible. With guns of pre- 
cision that carry six miles, with mooile 
artillery having a range of more than 
three miles, and with rifles that kill, 
without benefit of clergy, at two miles, 
the War Correspondent may as well stay 
at home with his mother unless he has 
hardened his heart to take his full share 
of the risks of the battle-field. Indeed, 
if he has determined to look narrowly 
into the turbulent heart of each succes- 
sive paroxysm of the bloody struggle, — 
and it is onlv by doing this that he can 
now make for himself a genuine and 
abiding reputation — he must lay his 
account for enduring more risks than isXL 
to the lot of the average soldier. 



One of the finest achievements of 
a War Correspondent was that of 
Holt White, a representative of The 
Nbw York Tribune, in the Franco- 
Prussian War. He witnessed the 
battle of Sedan from the Prussian 
head-quarters on Thursday, September 
1st, 1870. At its conclusion he rode 
to Brussels, but there the post-office 
authorities refused to transmit his 
despatch to London, and even threat- 
ened to arrest him for saying that 
the French had been defeated. He 
then went on to Calais, crossed to 
Dover by special steamer, and took 
a special train to London, where he 
arrived at five o'clock on Saturday 
morning. Next day there was a 
description of the battle, six columns 
long, in The Tribune. It was not 
till Tuesday that the London news- 
papers had accounts of the conflict 
from their correspondents. But the 
most ^unous deeds of physical en- 
durance in the race for news between 
War Correspondents are told of 
Archibald Forbes. In the Servian 
War of 1876, Semlin, the nearest 
telegraph station, was one hundred 
and twenty miles distant from the 
scene of the battle. So soon as 
Forbes knew the result he rode off, 
and all night long he kept at a 
gallop, changing horses every fifteen 
miles. At Semlin he had one long 
drink of beer, and then at once sat 
down to the task of writing, hour 
after hour, against time, the tidings 
of which he was the bearer. After 
he had written the story of the 
battle and put it on the wires, he 
lay down in his clothes and slept 
twenty hours without waking. He 
had witnessed the battle which lasted 
six hours, ridden one hundred and 
twenty miles, and written and des- 
patched a telegraphic message four 
columns in length to The Daily 
News, all in the space of thirty 
hours. During the Oraeco-Turkish 
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War Thb MoBiOHO Po8T wm first 
oat with important newi from the 
seat of war. This triamph was due 
to the use of the bicycle by their 
special correspondent Wilfred Pollock. 
After the decisive battle of Domoko 
had been won by the Turks, the 
Greeks made no attempt to hold their 
strong position at the Phoarka Pass, 
and all the English correspondents 
raced to Athens, straining every nerve 
to be the first to despatch the im- 
portant news. They were all taken 
by a Greek steamer to Chalcis, where 
they arrived at midnight. Pollock 
had a bicycle, and while the others 
were engaged in bidding against each 
other for the speediest means of 
transit, he was well on his way to 
Athens, which he reached over six 
hours in advance of his closest rivals, 
so that his paper had a full day's 
start with the news. 

But reporting a war is not only 
arduous and hazardous work for the 
War Correspondent; it is also the 
most costly form of newspaper enter- 
prise. Narratives of battle must now- 
adays be served up red hot. The 
method of sending home news by 
post, which was necessarily employed, 
before the advent of submarine cables, 
during the Crimean Campaign and 
the Indian Mutiny, would never 
satisfy the desire for speedy intelli- 
gence from the seat of war, which 
the existence of a network of telegraph 
wires covering almost the entire world 
has aroused in newspaper readers. 
The telegraphing of war news must 
therefore be employed on the most 
lavish scale. Press messages are 
transmitted within the United King- 
dom at a charge of one shilling for 
seventy-five words before six o'clock 
in the evening, and after that hour, 
when the pressure of business tele- 
grams is over, one hundred words are 
sent for the same sum. At the lower 
scale the cost of telegraphing a news- 



paper oolumn, which contains two 
thousand words, would be twenty 
shillings; but that would pay for 
only eleven words from Korea or 
Japan. Within the European tele- 
graphic system the average charge 
for Press messages is fourpence or 
fivepence a word ; it is sixpence half- 
penny a word from Turkey, and 
sevenpence a word from Greece, and 
to and from America news is also 
cabled at the rate of fivepence a 
word. From South Africa the rate 
for ordinary messages is four shillings 
a word, and* for Press messages 
one shilling and threepence a word. 
But during the Boer War the corre- 
spondents were so eager to be ahead 
of each other that they had their 
messages sent at the high rate sq as 
to avoid delay, as ordinary messages 
take precedence of Press messages. 
The ordinary rate for telegraphing 
from Japan or Korea is seven shillings 
and sixpence a word ; Press cables 
are sent for one shilling and eleven- 
pence a word. Even with this re- 
duction a newspaper often finds that 
its account for its own special news 
of the struggle between Russia and 
Japan amounts in the week to £1,000 
or £1,200, irrespective of the cable- 
grams of the News Agencies for which 
it has to pay also substantial sums. 
Besides, there is an amount of almost 
inevitable waste. Some of the costly 
cables sent to London by zealous 
correspondents cannot be used for one 
reason or another. A striking illus- 
tration of how money may be wasted 
was furnished recently when the 
special correspondent of a London 
paper cabled a long message from 
Tokio at a cost of £200. The 
message was an important one, worth 
even this great expenditure of money, 
and the correspondent was perfectly 
justified in sending it ; but the very 
same message had previously been 
issued by the Japanese L^ation in 
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London, and oonseqnantlj the £200 
was literally thrown into the waste- 
pi^Mr basket. It will, therefore, be 
seen that when war breaks oat in a 
distant part of the world, a London 
newspaper specially represented at 
thb front most be prepared to spend 
lavishly on telegraphing alone, if it 
is to maintain a reputation for enter- 
prise. 

Of course, most newspapers pub- 
lished in the Provinces are not repre- 
sented at the front by their own 
exclusive correspondents. They rely 
on the News Agencies for their war 
intelligence, and they obtain it by 
co-operation at a comparatively small 
cost. But the London morning 
papers, and the leading journals of 
the Provinces, are bound to be inde- 
pendently represented at the seat of 
war. Indeed, a leading paper will 
have six or more special corre- 
spondents scattered over the area of 
war, and each of these, in salary, 
travelling, and other personal ex- 
penses, represents an outlay of at 
least £2,000 a year; and when, as 
often happens, it is necessary to use 
special war boats, a large addition is 
inade to the expenses. During the 
war between America and Spain Thb 
Nbw York Herald spent £2,000 a 
week on a small fleet of despatch- 
boats to report tiie progress of the 
conflict at sea. 

The newspapers willingly incur the 
enormous extra expenditure which a 
war involves, though it brings them 
very little benefit in return. Every 
journal is content to pay anything 
within its resources ; but in recent 
wars the elaborate and costly arrange- 
ments of the Press for the collection 
of intelligence have been rendered 
almost nugatory. The conditions of 
War Correspondents have changed 
entirely since the Crimean Campaign, 
or even since the Franco-Prussian 
War. In some things the change has 
No. 538. — ^voL. xa 



been for the better. The War Corre- 
spondent is now recognised by all 
the Powers. He is regularly attached 
to the army which he accompanies 
in the field, takes rank as an officer, 
is under military law, and is allowed 
to draw food for himself and his 
servant and forage for his horse from 
the Conmiissariat department. Of 
course he relies on his own resources, 
so far as possible, for his provisions 
and transport, and when circum- 
stances compel him to resort to the 
Army Commissariat he pays for what 
he receives. In the Boer War the 
cost to the Correspondent for rations 
was five shilling a day for himself, 
four shillings for each servant, and 
five shillings for each horse. Un- 
doubtedly, so far as personal comfort 
and convenience is concerned, the lot 
of the War Correspondent has been 
greatly improved ; but, at the same 
time, his freedom of action in the 
field, his zeal and enterprise in the 
interest of his newspaper, his inde- 
pendence in describing scenes and 
incidents of the campaign, have been 
immensely restricted. A new military 
official, ominously called the Censor, 
has been invented to superintend the 
work of the War Correspondent. He 
is appointed by the General command- 
ing at the front, and it is his duty to 
read, curtail, pass, or refuse to pass, 
any and every message, private or 
otherwise, to newspapers or indi- 
viduals which is handed in at the 
field telegraph-office. 

The main object of this vigilant 
and strict censorship of communica- 
tions from the front is, of course, to 
prevent details which it might be 
undesirable to make public from 
coming to the knowledge of the 
enemy. It was impossible, of course, 
that the freedom of comment allowed 
to Mr. Russell in the Crimea should 
be continued to his successors. The 
War Correspondent cannot be, in the 
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DAtora of thingiy a weloome goest to 
the oomnMndiDg officer, who naturallj 
prefers to coDdact the camfMugn in 
the dark, or at least to restrict Uie 
public knowledge of affairs to what he 
himself thinks fit to saj in hi% own 
official despatches. Even Mr. Russell 
was regarded bj the commanding 
officers in the Crimea with dislike 
and diitrast. In his work, Thb 
Obbat Was with Russia, he writes : 

As I olaarad the 80th Regiment, snd 
was about fifty yards in front of the 55th 
Regiment, an officer rode oat from a 
group and said, "Qeneral Pennafather 
wants to know who yon are, and what 
▼on sze doing here.** I answered to the 
best of my ability ; bat the aide-de-camp 
said, " I think yoa had better come and 
see the General yoorself.** And so I 

did. '*By, , sir,** exclaimed the 

General, when I had told him all I knew 
about myself, ** I*d as soon see the deviL 
What on earth do you know of this kind 
of work, and what will you do when we 
get into action ? *' ** Well, General,** I 
answered, '* it is quite true I have very 
Mttie acquaintance with the business, but 
I expect there are a great many here 
with no greater knowledge of it than 
myseli** He laughed. ** Bedad, you're 
right. Tou*re an Irisman, 1*11 be bound." 

The feeling that the War Corre- 
spondent is a nuisance developed in 
later campaigns. During the early 
part of General Sheridan's operations 
in 1864 against the Confederate 
forces under General Jubal Early in 
the Shenandoah Valley, a War Cor- 
respondent named Forrester William 
fell into disgrace with the Federal 
commander, owing to some of his out- 
spoken comments on the campaign. 
After one of these articles had 
appeared, he met Sheridan, who re- 
marked, '*So you have been making 

fun of me in your newspapw ! " 

"Fun, General?" "Yes; you told 
all about those confounded ambu- 
lances and paid no sort of respect to 
the commander of the army in which 
you are suffered to live." "Tliere 



was no exaggeraticm in my story, 
sir : you must admit that." " Admit 
h—U !" cried Sheridan. "This busi- 
ness has got to stop. Ton are 
ordered to leare my dq>artment 
within twen^-foor hours." "Well, 
General, yoa have just been made 
Commander of Uie United States 
Military Department," said the Cor- 
respondent " Even if I go ba<^ to 
New York, I shall stUl be within 
the lines 6t your command." " Oh, 
go to the d — 1 ! if you like ! I 
don't care where yoa go," said 
Sheridan in anger. To which the 
Correspondent replied: "All right, 
General ; but I am afraid I shall not 
be out of your department even with 
his Satanic Majesty." "Gentlemen, 
there is too much writing," said 
General Blumenthal to the ^gliah 
correspondents in the Franco-German 
War. "If this goes on, somebody 
will be shotted. Will you come to 
break^ti gentlemen!" This story 
describes, tersely and with humoor, 
the present attitude of the military 
authorities everywhere towards the 
War Correspondent The hospitality 
of the army is at his service ; but he 
most not write. 

There is a work called Thb 

SOLDIBBS* POCKBT-BOOK rOB FiBLD 

Sbrticb which is very popular in the 
Army. It was written by Lord 
Wolseley in 1869 as a practical 
manual of the duties of a soldier in 
time of war, the books on the subject 
issued by the War Office being con- 
sidered purely theoreticaL Here is 
an extract from the latest edition of 
the book. 

Travelling gentlemen, newspaper cor- 
respondents, and all that race of drones 
are an encumbrance to an army ; they 
eat the rations of fighting men and do 
no work at alL Their numbers should 
be restricted as much as possible. 

In pointing out the service which 
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spies can be made to render by 
spreading false news of the army in 
the field. Lord Wolseley also says : 

The General Officer in Command 
should so keep his coonsel that his army 
and even the staff roond him should be 
not (mly in ignorance of his real inten- 
tions, but convinced that he aims at 
totally different objects from what are 
his trae ones. Without saying so 
directly you can lead your army to 
believe anything; and as a rule in all 
civilised nations what is believed by the 
army will very soon be credited by the 
enemy, having reached him by means 
of spies, or through the medium of those 
newly invented curses to armies. I 
mean Newspaper Correspondents. 

Under the heading Use of Electric 
Telegraphy Lord Wolseley, it must be 
acknowledged, gives unanswerable 
reasons, from the military point of 
view, for the censorship. 

It is essential that all wires in the 
theatre of war should be in militarv 
possession, and that every telegraph 
office should be worked by militajy 
operators, no message beinff allowed over 
the wires from correspondents, officers 
or others, until it had been read and 
signed by the Press Censor. All impor- 
tant news from a seat of war is nowa- 
days sent home by telegraph, and my 
experience tells me how necessary, for 
the sake of accuracy, if for no other 
reason, it is that all telegrams with news 
should be read over, and all sensational 
matter erased firom them. Some men 
love to dwell on horrors, which, in many 
instances, are the creation of an imagin- 
ative brain that may be, perhaps, some- 
what overwrought. It would be easy 
in many phases of every campaign to 
send home telegraphic messages that 
would create a panic without doing any 
good whatever. Not only should every 
telegram, but every page of it, and every 
correction made in it, should be signed 
by the Press Censor before any tele- 
graphic operator should be authorised 
to send it forward. 

However, Lord Wolseley recognises 
that so long as the British public's 
craze for sensational news remains as 



it is now, the British General must 
tolerate the presence in the field of 
the newspaper correspondent The 
following testimony to the reasonable 
and considerate manner in which the 
Censorship was exercised in his lord- 
ship's campaigns, is quoted from Mr. 
Henry Pearse, an experienced War 
Correspondent : 

When Sir Garnet Wolseley wrote of 
war correspondents as "those curses of 
modem armies in the field,*' he was not 
reasoning from any actual experiences, 
but rather conjuring up a picture of the 
pass to which thii^ might come if a 
whole host of correspondents were to 
foUow troops on a campaign, and be free 
to telegraph under no control save that 
of their own sense of responsibilitv. To 
the credit of the dbtinguished soldier I 
have just mentioned, it must be said that 
he, — ^the first to impose military censor- 
ship on correspondents in a campaign — 
was most scrupulous in his exeroise of 
the powers it conferred. For myself, 
and for others who served on Lord 
Wolseley's staff in the Nile Expedition, 
I can say, without hesitation and with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the duties 
of censorship then were performed with 
absolute impartiality and a courteous 
desire to free the necessary formality 
from everything that might well make 
it irksome. Comments, however un- 
favourable, were allowed to pass intact 
so long as they did not violate the ordin- 
ary rules of discretion, or convey any 
meaning that might be subversive of 
discipline. Censorship in that form can- 
not be regarded as a hardship, or any- 
thing more than a disagreeable necessity. 

Tet we have been told by another 
War Correspondent, who went 
through the Egyptian Campaign of 
1882, that owing to the Censorship 
he was compelled to confine his des- 
patches to fine writing about the stars 
and the refracted rays of the burning 
desert He had a peremptory tele- 
gram from his editor to give up star- 
gazing and send home news ; and on 
showing the message to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Wolseley re- 
plied with a smile: *'That is most 

z 2 
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onraMonable of the editor. Toa 
eoald not write aboat aDjthing to 
lele at the stars." 

It is oonceivable that, in certain 
oiroamstanoes, an indiscreet War 
Correspondent might, in the absence 
of a censorship, publish matter which 
in the interest of the army onght not 
to be disclosed. For instance, he 
might prematorelj disclose some part 
of the plan of campaign, or reveal 
details of fortifications and defences, 
or the weak points and shortcomings 
in sapplies and transport; and the 
information might reach the enemy in 
time to enable them to take advan* 
tage of it. Daring the Crimean War 
Mr. Russell, in his letters to Thi 
TiMKS, exposed the stupidity and 
ino^MMsity displayed in the manage- 
ment of the campaign, the disorgani- 
sation of the commissariat department, 
and the terrible sufferings which, 
as a consequence, the army endured. 
We now know from Kinglake's His* 

TORT OF THI WaB IN THI CrIMIA, 

that Lord Raglan wrote to the War 
Office at home, complaining that the 
newspaper letters written from his 
own head-quarters' camp, conveyed the 
very kind of information of the state 
and condition of the troops which the 
enemy most required. Mr. Russell 
also mentions that, daring the si^ge 
of Sebastopol, — 

Lord Baglan sent the Judge-Advocate 
0* Maine, who was a personal friend of 
mine, to my tent to point out that, in a 
letter wbion I had sent to Thi Tims, 
information was given to the enemy of a 
most compromising obaracter, — namely, 
the use made of a windmill within our 
lines as a magazine for the storage of 
gunpowder and projectiles. I replied 
that my letter was written before the 
bombardment, the first bombardment of 
October 17tb, 1854, which everyone then 
in camp expected would have been fol- 
lowed by the immediate fall of Sebasto- 
pol, and thai when the letter was 
written I believed that the place would 
have been in our hands long before the 



denatoh eoald baTs reached London, 
and certainly long before the p^per con- 
taining it could haTe retumea to the 
Cnmea. 

It is a oorioas fact that the first 
idea of a censorship should have 
emanated from a War Correspondent^ 
for Mr. Rossell goes on to relate : 

I said that I was sorry that the ealea- 
lation of the hypothesis was anfoanded, 
and added : ** tio UtUe am I inclined to 
take responsibility upon military matters 
oi that kind, ths^ I will in future sob- 
mit,— or I am quite prepared to send — 
my letters to head-quarters before they 
are posted, to be read by Lord Ba^an, 
or any officer he may chose to appoint ; 
but, in that case, I shall be obliged to 
state to the editor that, in order to avmd 
doing a mischief to the military sitaakion 
I have been obliged to take tms ooorse.** 
That offer was declined. 



Under Sir Colin Campbell in India 
matters went better. On joining the 
Army before Cawnpore in February, 
1858, Mr. Russell was at <mce ad- 
mitted to an interview with the 
Commander-in-Chief, and found him 
most cordial and frank. " Now, Mr. 
Russell," said Sir Colin, " Fll be 
candid with you. We shall make a 
compact Ton shall know everything 
that is going on. Yoa shall see all 
my reports, and get e^rery information 
that I have myself, on the condition 
that you do not mention it in camp 
or let it be known in any way, except 
in your letters to England." " I ac- 
cept the condition, sir," was the an- 
swer ; "and I promise yoa it shall be 
faithfully observed." The conditions 
under which war is waged have^ 
however, changed since then ; it must 
also be added that there are corre- 
spondents and correspondents. 

In the prospectus of Thi Daily 
Obaphio there was published a vivid 
picture intended as a prophetic illus- 
tration of the methods of the War 
Correspondent of the future. He 
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ducted seated in a light wheeled 
earriAge, galloping furiously amid a 
storm of shot and shell over a battle- 
Held and unwinding, as he proceeded, 
a telegraphic wire which, connected 
with the nearest field telegraph- 
station, brought him into direct com- 
munication with the office in London, 
and thus enabled him to transmit a 
thrilling account of the dreadful fraj 
from its roaring, sanguinary centre. 
But that prophetic illustration is des- 
tined never to be realised. The inven- 
tion of deadly weapons of i^palling 
range and precision and the far- 
readiing extent of a modem battle- 
field, have rendered that striking 
picture impossible of realisation. 
Never again, perhaps, will the War 
Correspondent bring his readers, as 
it were, to an eminence overlooking 
the scene of the conflict, as he was 
so often successful in doing during 
the Franco-Prussian War, and show 
them masses of men mad with the 
ferocity of war blazing at each other 
at close range or using the bayonet 
and clubbed rifle in a hand-to-hand 
conflict. In the battles of the Boer 
War the advancing British line was 
thinly extended along miles of ground, 
and the bullets came from invisible 
foes in hills and ravines. Qeneral 
Buller's words, in his memorable 
despatch announcing his check at 
Oolenso and his inability to relieve 
Ladysmith in December, 1899, are 
most remarkable: ''I do not think 
we saw a gun or a Boer all day ; but 
the fire brought to bear on us was 
very heavy." How is the War Corre- 
spondent successfully to grasp the 
salient incidents of a situation so 
bewildering t 

But of all the tremendous diffi- 
cul^es which the new conditions of 
warfare have produced to hamper the 
correspondent in his work, the worst 
II the muzzle in the hands of the 
Oens(Nr. The public now gets just 



such war intelligence as the com- 
manding officer thinks fit to give. 
If things are going smoothly the 
censorship is relaxed : the corre- 
spondent is permitted to chronicle 
victories in any terms and at any 
length he pleases ; but in periods oi 
difficulty and stress only the very 
baldest statements of fact are allowed 
to go through. Press despatches em- 
body then not what the corre- 
spondents want to say, but what the 
General wishes to have said. At 
all times the messages of the corre- 
spondents are only passed after the 
last word about an action has been 
telegraphed home by the officer in 
command. 

The correspondents who went 
through the Boer War returned 
home full of indignation of the 
rigorousness, inconsistency, and capri- 
ciousness of the censorship, espe- 
cially in the latter stages of Uie 
campaign when Lord Kitchener was 
Commander-in-Chief — and with many 
curious and amusing stories of their 
experiences. Thi Timxs representa- 
tive writes : 

On one occasion I had submitted a 
telegram to a censor at 12 o'dook mid- 
day, and had had the satisfaction of 
seeing it '* passed " and, as I supposed, 
on ito way to the instrumenl About 
2 o'dook in the afternoon I received 
a visit from the censor, who informed 
me that there was more to be read into 
my telegram than appeared at first sight, 
and he did not «* quite like it.*' We read 
that telegram over together, but could 
not discover any clause on which to 
fasten the official veto. What was to be 
done? The conscientious censor was 
silent and re-read the telegram. At last 
a solution of the difficulty was found. 
Would I consent to the alteSration of two 
words, •• no doubt " to •• doubtless" 7 I 
consented, and the telegram was des- 
patched. Yet, again, a telegram was 
delayed in order to point out to me, 
some time after I had left the telegraph 
office, that, as it stood, my message 
** would not do." I could not think of 
any suitable alteration. The censor (a 
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difSwtnl OM from ihfti just mentioiied), 
howerar, had ft snggesiion reidy. Ha 
objaoted to tha phrftaa '* vifforoat proaa- 
oufeion of hoalilifeias " ; would I rabatitiiia 
"aDargatio oonliniiaidon of tha war**? 
I did. Had tha campaign laatad another 
thraa months, it womd hava baan inoom- 
bant on tha War OfBoa to iasna a mannal 
antitlad Hnrrs on Sttui amd Dionov fob 
Wab CoBmBSPOiTDnm. 

It is oaelaaa to call in qnaation the 
right of bolligerenta to exercise the 
moat stringent control over news 
transmitted from the seat of war. 
Nations do not go to war for the 
sake of the newspapers. Military 
considerations most be paramount to 
the desire of the newspapers to keep 
their readers quickly and fully in- 
formed of the progress of a cam- 
paign, and despite the complaints and 
grumblings of the correspondents, 
officers commanding in the field will 
take what measures they deem neces- 
sary to ensure the secrecy of their 
plans, and that only their own par- 
ocular gloss shall appear on the news 
that is published. Indeed, the Rus- 
sians and Japanese have both taken 
measures which tend to the abolition 
of the War Correspondent altogether. 
We read in a desjM^tch from Moscow : 
"The newspaper correspondents ac- 
credited to the Russian forces left 
here for Mukden jresterday. They 
bind themselves not to divulge news 
respecting the results of engagements 
with the enemy or the losses suffered 
by the Russians or information which 
may awaken public uneasiness." 

Thb Timk made arrangements for 
the first use of wireless telegraphy in 
war correspondence. It chartered 
the British steamer Haimun, of 
eighteen hundred tons, on which the 
De Forest wireless telegraph appar- 
atus was installed, to cruise in the 
Tellow Sea under the British flag 
with its Special Correspondent, as a 
basis of observation and as a mobile 
telegraph-station, from which news 



might be transferred nncensored from 
Uie high sea to the receiving station 
at Wei-hai-Wei on British territory, 
and thence forwarded by cable, still 
free of the blue pencil of the Censor, 
Russian or Japanese, to London. But 
the Japanese have objected to the 
cruiring of the Haimuit within the 
parts of the sea in which they have 
established an e£foctive blockade, and 
the Russians, with an even greater 
lack of sympathy for the public, have 
threatened to treat Thb Tubs cor- 
respondent as a spy if he should 
be arrested within the zone of the 
operations of their fleet. 

War Correspondents went out in 
swarms to Toldo, on the way, as they 
thought, to the front ; but they were 
left stranded, high and dry in the 
Japanese capital. They were allowed 
to learn as little as possible <^ the 
progress of the war. Here is an 
amusing despatch from Thb Timbs 
representative': 

General Fukushima, of tha Ctenaral 
Staffs to-day ioformed the foraign corre- 
spondents here that yesterday a foioe 
began to land on the liautung Faninsnla. 
Tha correspondents asked tiie Qeneral 
where and in what strength tha landing 
was being efifeoted. General Fnkushima 
merely smiled, whereupon the corre- 
spondents asked again : ** Are thay landing 
in tha east, west, north, or south?" 
** Out of the skies, from heaven," replied 
the GeneraL 

The silence of the RussoJapaneee 
war is really appalling. We are told 
by the correspondents that at one 
point the roar of guns are heard in 
the distance, and that at another 
columns of smoke are sem ascending. 
That is all we learn until the bald 
official despatches arrive from Tokio 
and St Petersburg. Does this denote 
the end of war correspondence by 
newspaper representatives t "I was 
at its birth," said Sir William Rus- 
sell recentiy. " Now I am at its 
grave-side." 
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Pabodtino a fomoas resolution 
passed by the House of Commons a 
century ago, our local rates have in- 
creased, are increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. Stated in general 
terms, the amount raised by rates has 
more than doubled within twenty- 
five years. Formerly, they amounted 
to about one-sixth of the rental; 
now, they are nearly one-half, in 
most places, while in some they ex- 
ceed that proportion. The incidence 
varies with localities, according to the 
amount of pauperism and to the 
enterprise, or temerity, of local offi- 
cials in undertaking constructive 
works and in embarking on muni- 
cipal trading. In the London area 
the annual impost ranges from five 
shillings and twopence at Surbiton, 
to six shillings at Wimbledon, seven 
at Homsey, eight and fourpence at 
Enfield, nine and threepence at Ley- 
ton, ten and twopence at West Ham, 
and ten and sixpence at Edmonton, 
with intervening amounts for other 
districts. This is the case, notwith- 
standing the system of equalisation 
of rates for Poor-Law purposes. The 
average for the whole of London has 
grown within a little more than a 
decade from four and a penny to six 
and twopence in the pound on the 
assessment. 

In provincial towns the discrepancy 
is also marked. In Liverpool the rates 
are six and tenpenoe, in Portsmouth 
six and fourpence, in Manchester six 
and twopence, with a special shilling 
rate for that white elephant the Ship 
Canal, which amount is levied on 
owners of property. The local rates 
in Derby are five and ninepence, in 



Stockport five and fivepence, in New- 
castle four and tenpenoe, and in Bar- 
row-in-Furness four and eightpence. 
Taking the whole of England and 
Wales, the average in 1875 was three 
and fourpence ; it is now over five and 
a penny. Assessments have largely 
increased. In the metropolis the rate- 
able value has grown in twenty-five 
years from twenty-one millions to 
thirty-eight millions, and the amount 
raised is nearly thirteen millions, 
against five and a half. In other 
words, while the former is eighty 
per cent, more, the amount actually 
raised has increased one hundred and 
thirty-five per cent., owing to the 
enhancement in rateable value. Nor 
is this all. Payments out of the Ex- 
chequer, that is, from the proceeds of 
Imperial taxes, in aid of local ad- 
ministration, amounted to eleven mil- 
lions in 1902-3, the date of the last 
Return. Of this, no less a sum than 
a million and a half was levied in the 
form of additional duties on intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

It must be remembered, also, that, 
in addition to direct payments in 
the guise of subsidies or grants-in-aid 
from the taxes, the public has to bear 
the heavy and growing burden of 
rates and taxes levied upon the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom. The 
sum was no less than £4,228,000 in 
1902, the date of the last completed 
Return. The levy has nearly doubled 
in ten years, though the increase in 
mileage is comparatively insignificant. 
Every parish through which a rail- 
way passes exacts a heavy toll, and 
the tendency is to increase the burden 
upon such corporations, so as to re- 
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lieT6 other owners and occupiers of 
property. CoBtly litigation is per- 
petually waged between the com- 
panies and the local anthorities, 
especially at quinquennial yaluations, 
over the amount of assessments. One 
effect of these disputes, and of the 
heavy imposts for rates, is to lessen 
the dividends by increasing the fixed 
charges. Another, and to a much 
more serious extent, is that the cost 
of conveying passengers and goods is 
enhanced. Hence all who use the 
lines have to suffer. In three cases, 
where no dividends were paid on the 
ordinary stock, the companies con- 
tributed £260,000 to rates and taxes. 
Beyond all this, there is the per- 
petual dead-weight on unproductive 
capital, arising from the extortions of 
great landowners, who, according to 
the late Mr. Samuel Laing, M.P., 
used their l^^ative influence to 
exact fifty millions more than the 
market value of the land acquired. 

The latest summary of Local Taxa- 
tion Returns for England and Wales 
was issued in April, 1904, and deals 
with 28,322 separate local authori- 
ties. They received during the year 
£121,554,966, or nearly ten millions 
more than in the preceding year. Of 
this sum, 38'2 per cent came from 
rates, 10*3 per cent, from Imperial 
taxes allocated, 12*6 per cent from 
water, gas, electricity and tramway 
undertakings, and 28*3 from loans. 
This item is significant and monitory. 
Sir Samuel Provis, Secretary to 
the Local Qovemment Board, when 
giving evidence in June, 1903, before 
the Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons on Municip^ Trading, 
stated that the local debts of Eng- 
land and Wales were £316,704,000. 
The latest Return, it should be said, 
gives them as £343,416,582. He 
added that they were £92,820,000 
in 1875, which sum was nearly 
doubled (£173,207,000) in 1885, and 



further expanded to £262,617,000 in 
1895. SUted in another form, Um loeal 
indebtedness rose from £3 18s. 3d. 
per hesd in 1875 to £9 16s. 5d. in 
1903, just as the average amount of 
rates levied increased within the same 
period from 16s. 2d. to £1 8s. 6d. per 
head. Including Scotland and Ire- 
land, the returns for which are in- 
complete, the gross total exceeds fov 
hundred millions, or more than half 
the amount of the National Debt 

In certain cases, however, Uie local 
debt per head is largely in excess of 
the average. In Huddersfield it is 
£31 10s., in Manchester £30 15a., 
in Birmingham £23, in Halifax 
£21 15s., in Blackburn £21, in 
Nottingham £18 15s., in Stockport 
£18, in Bdtoa £17 5s., in Lesds 
£16 15s., and in Liverpool £16. 
Some of these plaoes have an wn- 
enviable notoriety for the amosmt 
of their indebtedness. Manchester 
leads Uie van with nearly seventeen 
millioni^ followed by Olasgow with 
twelve and a quarter, by Birmingham 
with twelve^ and by Liverpool with 
eleven milliciis. Leeds has seven and 
a quarter millions, Sheflidd five and 
throe-quart^rsb Bradford five^ Notting- 
ham four and a hal^ Leicester three 
and a third, Bolton three, and a 
number of other places range down 
to a million. One aspect is somewhat 
ominous for lenders, who^ naturally, 
look to the rates as security. Viewed 
in relation to assessable value, the 
debts exceed it six and a half times 
at Huddersfield ; they are more than 
fivefold at Birmingham, BUu^bum, 
Halifax, Mandiestor, ami Rodidale; 
fourfold at Bolton, Bradford, Leeds, 
Nottingham, Oldham, Sheffidd, and 
Stockport; while the debt is twice or 
thrioe the suseaisble value in many 
other i^aces. 

The growing desire of municipal 
authorities to embark on trad^ 
undertakings is reqKmsible lor about 
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one-half of the aggr^ate indebtedness 
in England and Wales. The exact 
proportion is 48*5 per cent This 
subject has been exhanstiyelj dis- 
cussed of late in the columns of Thx 
Tmss and elsewherOi and need not be 
entered npon here. The other moiety 
of debt has been incnrred for Poor 
Law purposes, asylums, municipal 
buildings, highways, street improve- 
ments, and sewage works. The points 
qiedally demanding attention are that 
fatal ^icilities are given for borrow- 
ing ; that the Local Government 
Board, instead of being a check upon 
expenditure, stimulates and enforces 
it; that perfunctory enquiries are 
held ; and that the time permitted for 
repayment is unreasonably restricted. 
Thirty years is the usual limit, which 
is extended to forty or fifty for 
certain purposes and in special cir- 
eomstances. But a much longer 
period should be allowed in matters 
of permanent improvement, as in 
great structural works, and especially 
in the acquisition of land. The 
present generation, and even the 
cue succeeding, should bear only its 
own fair quota towards the cost of 
what will be an abiding benefit for 
a century or longer. Owing to the 
limitations as to the period fixed for 
loans, about one-sixth of the amount 
of the rates is absorbed by interest 
and in repayment of the principal by 
instalments. 

The charge that the Local Govern- 
ment Board fosters and compels out- 
lay for local purposes is a serious one ; 
it is part of a much wider question 
that demands notice. The modem 
tendency is for the controlling de- 
partments in Whitehall to become 
more and more bureaucratic and 
oligarchic. Clauses are foisted into 
Acts of Parliament by which perma- 
nent officialism arrogates legislative 
as wdl as executive functions. Plro- 
visional orders, rules of procedure, 



methods of appointments, scales of 
remuneration and of pensions, forms 
of accounts, sanitary and building 
regulations, and incessant interference 
with the minutisB of daily routine, 
have all the force of law. In the 
War Office and the Admiralty, in the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Depart- 
ments, in the Board of Trade and in 
the Post Office, in the Treasury and 
in the Board of Education, in the 
Home Office and in every branch of 
the Civil Service, illustrations are 
furnished of the excessive tendency 
to centralise. The official mind is in 
danger of being given over to a caste 
feeling as real and intense as that 
prevalent in India. An appetite for 
authority is insatiable ; the more grist 
supplied to the official mill, the more 
does it want to grind. Information 
is requested, complaints are forwarded 
for remarks, interrogatories are ad- 
ministered, petty infractions of Stand- 
ing Orders are indicated, minutes 
without end are drafted, schemes are 
devised, and rules laid down on an 
endless diversity of subjects. The 
latest exhibition of this tendency is 
supplied in the Licensing Bill, intro- 
duced into the House of Commons 
on April 30th, 1904. It is therein 
provided that, should the compensa- 
tion awarded by Quarter Sessions for 
a suppressed licence not be accepted, 
the Inland Revenue Department shall 
settle the amount and divide it among 
the recipients. 

This is the general trend of modem 
officialism. The Board of Trade, 
for example, which is an impersonal 
body whose members never meet, 
takes cognisance of such miscel- 
laneous matters as railways and 
fisheries, bankruptcy and patents, 
labour and trade marks, the winding- 
up of companies and the registry 
of seamen, standards, and harbours. 
It employs numerous well-paid in- 
spectors and statistical officerM, in 
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addiUon to a Imrge olerioal nUJL 
EdioU are itsoed for the oonstmction 
of light railwaja, for the regaUtion 
of motor-oart, for ditpatet arising 
between oi4>ital and labour, and for 
a variety of qaestioos aflfocting com- 
meroe and induatrj on land and tea. 
Hie mercantile world is by no means 
enamoared with the official system, 
especially in bankroptoy, where, it is 
alleged, the delays are interminable 
and the expenses out of all propor- 
tion to the financial results secured 
tor creditors. When derelict limited 
companies are once suffered to drift 
into the stagnant pool of officialism, 
they usually remain there, water- 
logged, until there is nothing left to 
divide. Delinquents on a huge scale 
are often permitted to escape, but an 
example is sometimes made of the 
smaller fry. The scandalous cases 
of the Balfour, the Hooley, and the 
Whitaker Wright groups of com- 
panies are painfully fresh in public 
memory. 

The Home Office furnishes many 
illustrations in its dealings with fac- 
tories and workshops, with explosives 
and mines, with prisons, reforma- 
tories, and industrial schools, and 
with its other far-reaching powers. 
One instance must suffice. In 1900 
the pay of the Metropolitan Police 
was increased £70,000 per annum by 
a stroke of the official pen, without 
any mention being made of it in 
Parliament, and of course without 
any reference to the unfortunate rate- 
payers who have to find the money. 
With the exception of the square 
mile in the limits of the City Cor- 
poration, nearly six millions of Lon- 
doners are denied any control over the 
quasi-military force for which they 
are required to pay. They cannot 
exercise even the slight measure of 
authority permitted to a number of 
petty provincial boroughs. The cost 
of Uie Metropolitan Police, number- 



ing about fifteen thousand, is now 
over two millions per annum, and the 
disbursement rests solely with the 
officials of the Home Office, acting in 
the name of the Hoa>e Secretary. 
This is exclusive of £173,539, the 
cost of the City of London Police. 
During the last few months a grant 
of three shillings a week has been 
made in the same way to constables 
not living in the numerous and 
hideous police barracks that have 
been erected, because of the enhanced 
rents of small houses in certain parts 
of London. In like manner, a period 
of twenty-five years was fixed, virtu- 
ally by an edict of the Home Office, 
and embodied in a Statute in 1890, 
as entitling a constable to claim a 
pension, which, in the case of the 
lowest grade, is one pound a week. 
As the age of men joining is usually 
from twenty to twenty-five, it follows 
that some hundreds retire every year, 
at a time of life when they are in 
their prime; with the result that 
they compete on unfair terms for 
numerous posts with civilians who 
have no pensions, but who find the 
money. The total number of police 
pensioners in the Metropolitan force, 
according to the Return last yeur, 
was 6,612, and the cost was 
£369,093. The Home Office also 
keeps a tight check upon the Muni- 
cipal and County Constabulary, 
28,496 in number, by means of the 
Exchequer contributions, amounting 
to £1,211,534, out of a total cost 
of £3,194,562. This is in addition 
to £375,298 for pensions, nearly half 
of which comes from the Exchequer 
grants. These can be withheld by 
official caprice, and are used to carry 
out semi-military ideas, and to create 
a force which ought to be k^t 
strictly and solely under the control 
of local authorities. Tet the Home 
Office is, or professes to be, pow^less 
to protect the public in cases of pdice 
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tyranny, or to protect constables 
against vindictive superiors; start- 
ling instances of both of which 
wrongs have recently appeared in 
the columns of Thi Timbs. 

This inspection craze, like the ex- 
amination craze, has become a positive 
noisance. The country is in danger of 
being inspected to death. Soon we 
shall be unable to perform the simplest 
daily functions without having first 
obtained an official permission. We 
are threatened with a return, under 
other forms, to the Plantagenet times 
when the price of food, the style of 
dress, the rates of pay and hours of 
work, the conditions of manufactures 
and trades, the forms of belief, and 
the modes of worship were prescribed 
by authority, and the least diver- 
gence was severely punished. Sir 
Arthur Helps, himself an official 
person, but of the wiser sort, has 
some judicious remarks on this score 
in the sixth chapter of Thoughts 
UPON Gk>VBBNii]fiMT, which the modem 
spirit of bureaucracy would do well 
to lay to heart. The concluding 
sentences may be quoted, after the 
lapse of thirty-three years : 

When you come to look at the thing 
closely, '* central authority" means four 
or five clever and able men, with a staff 
of secretaries and clerks, and perhaps 
with a body of inspectors, who are skilled 
persons in their several departments of 
Knowledge. But, taken altogether, an 
office wmch has perhaps a great name 
and great authority, is, after all, not a 
bod^ competent to rule or manage local 
affiors in detail, and can only give judi- 
cious advice, and, in rare oases, judiciouB 
aid, to the local authority, which must 
do the work which properly belongs to it. 

If these sagacious and practical 
counsels had been followed in recent 
policy, we should have been spared 
such incidents as the fourteen mem- 
bers of the Shoreditch Borough 
Council who were surcharged £6,198 
last September by the auditor of the 



Local Government Board, because, in 
the exercise of their judgment, and 
acting, as they honestly believed, in 
the interests of the ratepayers, they 
reduced by that sum the amount 
proposed to be raised by the Financial 
Committee, and therefore the expen- 
diture was in excess. Nor would the 
necessary and beneficent work of the 
London County Council be cramped 
and hindered, and sometimes frus- 
trated, by unseemly contests with 
Government departments, and by 
vexatious and expensive opposition 
before Parliamentary Committees. 
During the first fourteen years of its 
existence the Council had to expend 
no less than £263,836 in Parlia- 
mentary procedure, and various works 
of public utility have had to be 
modified, postponed, or abandoned, 
on account of official indifierence or 
antagonisuL In like manner, we 
have had the notorious Cockerton 
decision, now known to have been 
designed as a prelude to the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902. That Act put an 
end to the anomalous functions of the 
Vice-President of the Council, and the 
conflicting authority of the Science 
and Art Department, and created, 
in name, a Board of Education, which 
is the latest apotheosis of permanent 
officialism and triumph of bureaucracy. 
Several eminent public servants were 
pensioned o£f, as unsuited for the 
purposes of reaction ; and the country 
beholds the new system, naked and 
not ashamed. 

Besides the two main grievances 
urged by Nonconformists, of payment 
without due control, and of the ex- 
clusion of teachers from so many 
schools, there is the grave objection 
that the Act is being administered 
in the narrowest bureaucratic spirit. 
This is always characteristic of class 
rule, and is the great enemy of 
democratic government. The care- 
fully considered decisions of School 
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Boardi (reoently swept away) as to 
sites or no c essar y details of manage- 
ment^ have often been contemptaonsly 
oyer-niled by paid permanent officials, 
writing in the name of *' My Lords," 
or as '*the Education Department" 
They now sign themselves "the 
Board of Education," and their treat- 
ment of various Welsh Ooanty 
Oonncils, in capridoosly postponing 
''the i4>pointed day," because of 
refusals to snbmit to bureancratic 
rule, shows what the country has to 
expect Ruthlessly has the Revised 
Ckxle^ annually issued by the White- 
hall satraps, over-ridden the opinions 
of experienced educationists as to the 
subjects to be taught in the schools, 
the time tp be allotted to each, and 
every detail of school management 
Such treatment disgusted and alienated 
many sincere frieoids of education. 
If School Boards failed to accomplish 
what was expected, although their 
genuine and beneficent work cannot 
be forgotten, it was because the best 
ndombers became weary of the red- 
ti^ of officialism. Practical matters 
on which they decided, after taking 
counsel with experienced teachers, 
were continually condemned or ignored 
by My Lords on the whim of officials. 
An outward and visible sign of the 
enormous increase of centralisation is 
the growth of the huge caravanserais 
of Government offices in Westminster. 
Millions of money have been swallowed 
up in bricks and mortar in this way 
during the last quarter of a coitury, 
and there appears to be no limit The 
clerical staff displays marvellous elas- 
ticity, and the expense of administra- 
tion and supervision is alarming. The 
cost of the departments having the 
control of local a£Eairs is as follows: 
Local Government Board £221,907, 
Home Office £156,490, Board of 
Trade £214,395, Board of Agricul- 
ture £113,288, Board of Educa- 
tion £171,634, Charity Commission 



£50,3 1 2, Lunacy Commission£l 5,06 1 , 
Public Works Loan Board £10,698, 
Woods and ForesU £21,860, and 
Works and Public Buiklings £67,200. 
Li Scotland the administrative ex- 
penses of the Education D^tartment 
are £57,982, and of the Local Govern- 
ment Board £15,157. In Ireland the 
latter body absorbs £62,690, the 
Education Department £25,097, and 
the Public Works Board £38,053; 
making a grand total of a million and 
a quarter. Without attempting to 
enter further upon the wide inquiry as 
to how far other departments of State 
are obnoxious to Um charge of exces 
sive bureaucracy, it will suffice to show 
that it is exemplified in an astounding 
degree by the Local Government Board, 
known before 1871 as the Poor Law 
Board. Its old functions are perpetu- 
ated and greatly extended under the 
new designaUon. Local administra- 
tors, elected by the ratepayers, are 
hampered and restrained by Ccmsoli- 
dated Orders, which, like the Revised 
Codes of the Board of Education, and 
the regulations of the Boards of Trade 
and of Agriculture and those of the 
Charity Commissioners, are being per- 
petually changed, and always in the 
direction of more control. To a very 
large extent Guardians and Rural 
Councils merely have to register and 
carry into effect the decrees of White- 
halL Everything has to be done after 
a prescribed pattern. 

Nominally, the Local Government 
Board consists of a President, associ- 
ated with the Lord President of the 
Council, the Secretaries of State, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Lord Privy Seal They never meet as 
a Board, and never have met The 
President, who does not preside, is a 
mere figurehead who vacates his post 
with every change of Ministry. Hie 
permanent officials set and keep in 
motion the machinery ; and some high- 
placed personage^ speaking in the 
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name of a verbal abstraction, bnt 
armed witb absolute powers, dictates 
to local anthorities throoghout tbe 
kingdom, wbo are inspected, drcnm- 
scribed, controlled, audited, counselled, 
directed, and checked in endless wajs. 
A large corps of inspectors and audi- 
tors is maintained, with excellent 
salaries and a generous allowance for 
expenses. Their powers are consider- 
able, not to say autocratic, and though 
an appeal lies to the Board (meaning 
thereby, it must be reiterated, the per- 
manent officials) the " fellow feeling " 
which "makes us wondrous kind," 
cannot fail to operate. Nothing is 
alleged against them personally. They 
are honourable gentlemen, zealous and 
efficient in the public service ; but the 
official mind, in every ruling depart- 
ment, seems to be profoundly convinced 
that the people of the United Elingdom 
exist to be regulated, examined, min- 
uted, written upon, added up, and 
taxed. 

The enormous powers of the Local 
Government Board were enlarged by 
the County Council Act of 1888, and 
by the Act of 1899 dividing the 
metropolis into boroughs. These and 
similar measures are fenced round, 
weighted down, and permeated by the 
controlling action of this phantom 
Board, and, in a smaller degree, by the 
Home Office and the Treasury. Power 
is given to determine boundaries, to 
fix the number of aldermen and coun- 
cillors, and to prescribe rules as to 
elections. Provisional orders of a 
sweeping character are made, transfer- 
ring powers under Local Acts, or from 
other authorities and Government 
d^>artments. By a single stroke of 
the (^cial pen nearly fifty additional 
functions were imposed on the County 
Councils, to their great bewilderment. 
In the Act creating those bodies, 
seventy times over do such phrases 
occur as : " under the direction of the 
Local Government Board," or "in such 



manner as the Board shall prescribe," 
or " with the previous consent of the 
Local Government Board.^ At every 
turn its acquiescence or certificate, or 
that of the Treasury, or of a Secretary 
of State, is required. In like manner 
the London Government Act of 1899 is 
largely operative under similar control, 
or by an Order in Council, which places 
supreme authority in the hands of a 
secret and irresponsible body, who, 
once appointed, are practically there 
for life. 

Interferences and enforcements on 
the part of the Local Government 
Board are seen in a marked degree in 
the construction of huge and costly 
workhouses, infirmaries, asylums, and 
hospitals which are disfiguring the 
landscape all over the country. The 
buildings and all the appointments 
are completed regardless of cost. The 
money is drawn from the pockets of 
the ratepayers, who have no voice in 
the matter. Numerous instances and 
proofs of this might be cited. A 
concrete illustration is supplied by the 
County Borough of Croydon, which 
has just been compelled, under pres- 
sure, to erect at Warlingham a new 
lunatic asylum, or, as official pedantry 
designates it, a Mental Hospital. This 
was opened last July, with much 
parade and self-glorification, by the 
local authorities and their officials. 
The hundred and forty thousand in- 
habtants of the borough, who have to 
provide the money, are not so jubilant. 
The original idea was to spend about 
£120,000; after some four years of 
work, with repeated additions and 
modifications, the amount actually 
expended up to the present time is 
£236,159, and it is anticipated that 
the total cost will be a quarter of a 
million. The Local Government Board 
and the Lunacy Commissioners have 
insisted on the latest whims and crazes, 
and the ratepayers, like the patient 
ass in the fable, must bear the burden 
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M best thej oul It is a poor oonaol*- 
tk» to them to be told that the pUoe 
is fmr larger than the local reqairementa 
are likely to be for many years to oomoi 
and that oat«tde patients can be taken 
in at a fixed charge. The spot selected 
is three miles from any railway station, 
thus adding immensely to the cost 
of construction, and entailing heavy 
charges for the future in the convey- 
ance of patients and stores. Among 
the items of outlay are purchase of 
land £4,614, erection of buildings, 
£178,224, electric lighting £7,158, 
fencing £3,107, water, roads, sewage, 
and laying out grounds £15,660, 
cricket and recreati<m grounds £500, 
green-houses £428, tell-tale clocks 
and telephones £1,053, water-soften- 
ing plant £857, furnishing and farm 
equipment £14,563, architect's com- 
mission £5,250, quantity surveyor's 
charges £2,587, clerk of the works 
£1,294, and so forth. It is to be 
hoped that the ratepayers enjoy 
having to pay Uie enormous biUs; 
but Croydon is not singular in this 
respect. 

Some time ago the favourite craze 
in WhitehaU was for huge barrack 
schools for pauper children, several 
parishes being grouped for the pur- 
pose. One pet show place was Aner- 
ley, near the Crystal Palace, where 
the North Surrey District Schools 
accommodated about eight hundred 
children at a cost for each of thirteen 
shillings a week, including charges of 
every kind. Thousands of struggling 
ratepayers have not more than twice 
or thrice that sum on which to sup- 
port themselves and their families. 
Another place of the kind was at 
Sutton, in Surrey, where nearly two 
thousand pauper children were cared 
f OT in a similar style and at a similar 
expense. That scheme has now been 
abandoned, the place sold, at a fright- 
ful loss, and the group of th.e Unions 
dissolved. But for years the Local 



Government Board doggedly refused 
to make any change, redsted all 
reform, interposed an inexorable Nan 
po$9umu9 to every suggestion, would 
not sanction the boarding-out system, 
and compelled Quardians to build 
more schools of the prescribed pattern. 
After repeated outbreaks of ophthal- 
mia and other diseases, and alter Hhe 
ruinous cost and the worse than inu- 
tility of barrack life for children had 
been demonstrated, the high officials, 
while tolerating the system of board- 
ing-out, are now favouring village 
schools on the family system, which 
threaten to be as costly as the 
barracks, and to perpetuate the 
pauper taint by isolating the children 
in a separate colony. 

In some cases Boards of Guardians 
have wisely erected scattered cottage 
homes, each under the care of a 
foster-mother, where twenty or thirty 
boys and girls of various ages are 
properly housed and fed, dressed like 
other children of their class, and sent 
to the public schools daily. Perhaps 
this plan is the best, next to boarding- 
out properly supervised. But the 
official trend is now in favour of huge 
village communities, surrounded by a 
wall or a ring fence, and away from 
the ordinary channels of life. Hie 
result may be shown by a single 
instance. The Poplar Guardians, 
acting under the influence from 
Whitehall, have resolved to spend 
£144,000 (which probably means a 
good deal more) on the erection of 
village school buildings at Hutton, 
near Shenfield in Essex. These are 
to take the place of the condemned 
barrack schools at Forest Gate, and 
accommodation is to be provided for 
seven hundred children. Other 
Boards of Guardians have been 
incited to adopt a similar oourse. 
Such Districts Schools as remain are 
costly monuments of official folly. 
The creation of village communities 
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for pauper ohildren, under the 
stimulus of the Whitehall authorities, 
has involved an initial outlay for 
land, buildings, and furnishing that 
ranges from £130 to £280 per head. 
This involves, of course, the provision 
of a numerous and expensive staff. 
The weekly cost, in some cases, is 
as much as twenty-three shillings per 
head, inclusive of all charges. 

It might be reasonably supposed 
t^t local bodies, popularly elected, 
are best qualified to judge of the 
requirements of their respective 
neighbourhoods. So long as certain 
broad principles and general rules are 
observed, common-sense suggests that 
details should be left to the localities. 
Such, however, is not the practice. 
The elaborate Consolidated Orders are 
subject to ceaseless modifications and 
expansions, and to the glossaries 
of an interminable correspondence. 
Boards of Quardians and Urban and 
Rural Councils are kept in the 
^ghtest leading-strings. All their 
appointments must be submitted for 
approval and confirmation, and the 
most trivial regulation has to be 
framed after the rigid official pattern. 
Local knowledge, personal character, 
and collective experience must bend 
to the ukase issued. No change is 
permitted in the customary day or 
hour of meeting, in the dietary scale, 
in minor points of internal adminis- 
tration, in the maintenance of disci- 
pline, in the appointment or dismissal 
of officers, in salaries, pensions, or 
allowance, or in a score of other 
matters, without express permission. 
Only by such consent can incompetent 
or recalcitrant officials be got rid of, 
and even then the tendency is to 
insist upon a generous gratuity or 
pension. Officials are encouraged to 
appeal to the Local Qovernment 
Board from the Guardians who have 
to provide the money for any emolu- 
ments assigned. 



This subject of pay and allowance 
needs to be seriously considered. 
Relieving officers, for instance, are 
not usually drawn from a class of men 
who would be able to earn from three 
to four pounds a week in any ordin- 
ary pursuit, yet, after receiving such 
a salary, they can claim so many 
sixtieths of it, according to their 
length of service, though much of it 
may have been in other Unions. The 
scale is fixed by the Local Qovern- 
ment Board, and Quardians have no 
option. The effect is to create a 
number of lucrative freeholds for life, 
although the recipients may be 
capable of years of further service. 
Masters and mistresses of workhouses, 
also, confidently look to the same 
source when they find it convenient 
to retire, although they may be in the 
prime of life, or when their relations 
with the Guardians who appointed 
them become strained. Medical offi- 
cers of workhouses and infirmaries, 
having been in receipt of no incon- 
siderable salaries and fees, sometimes 
with houses, conservatories, gas, coals, 
and other perquisites, and no rates or 
taxes, come to regard a retiring allow- 
ance as their right, though they do 
not relinquish private practice. 

The remuneration of public vac- 
cinators has become a scandal. Ap- 
pointed by the Guardians, they are 
subject to no local control. They 
can, and do, initiate police-court pro- 
ceedings without the consent of tiieir 
nominal masters, and even contrary 
to their wishes. The scale of payment 
is fixed by the Local Government 
Board, and, under recent small-pox 
panics, and the demand for re-vac- 
cination, it swells to outrageous pro- 
portions. The public vaccinator is 
entitled to one shilling for every child 
registered or re9iding in his district 
who has not died or been vaccinated 
before the age of four months, or been 
exempted on medical or legal grounds. 
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A further lae of half-a-crown is pay- 
able by the Qoardians for e^erj 
pereoa yaocinated at the pablio 
station, which is increased to ^r9 
shillings when performed at home. 
The same scale holds good when scores 
or hondreds are treated in a day, and 
the effect is to enormously in cr ea se 
the amounts paid. In Marylebone 
one doctor recently claimed £3,249 
for a single qoarter. In Birmingham 
a doctor's fees rose from £279 to 
£1,549 last year. In Sooth Shields 
Union the amonnt jumped within a 
year from £110 to £1,080, and it 
is the same in numberless places 
throughout the country. 

Municipal officers. Poor Law derks, 
relieving officers, sanitary inspectors, 
medical officers of health, day-school 
teachers and other functionaries, have 
formed tbemselTes into powerful Trade 
Unions for mutual defenoe and for 
common attack upon the ratepayers' 
purse. No fewer than 56,870 per- 
sons, according to the Census of 
1901, are employed by Municipal, 
Parish, and other Local and County 
bodies. In addition, a large but un- 
known number are partly employed. 
In cases of appeal against unjust 
assessment or against tyrannical acts 
on the part of officials, the costs, 
when the appeal is successful, fall, 
not upon the official wrong-doers, but 
upon the rates. 

Complaints are often heard that per- 
sons of position and intelligence wiU 
not undertake the irksome and thank- 
less duties of Poor Law Quardians 
and Parish Councillors, that many 
ratepayers are indiffisrent^ and that 
fussy, incompetent, self-seeking men 
get themselves elected on such Boards, 
and on Town and Urban Councils^ 
with an eye to serving their own in- 



terests. Nothing but a strong senaa 
of public duty can overcome the dis- 
like felt by many for a task which is 
unpleasant and difficult in the best 
of circumstances. Add to these the 
petty interference with reasonaUe 
liberty of action, c(Histant anxiety 
not to infringe any of the Consoli- 
dated or Provisional Orders, occasional 
conflicts with inspectors (not always 
gracious or considerate), endless corre- 
spondence with head - quarters on 
minute points of detail, perpetual 
liability to be surcharged for expenses 
legitimately incurred, and then no 
surprise need be felt that persons of 
self-respect and of conscious ability 
often decline to subject themselves to 
such worry and annoyance. A wide- 
spread feeling of dissatisfaction pre- 
vails Uiroughout the country with the 
way in which the permanent officials 
toeat the local authorities. It is a 
grave mistake to confer so mudi 
power upon any bureaucracy. Cabinet 
Ministers and private Members of 
Parliament in charge of important ad- 
ministrative or social measures, need 
to possess clear and decided opinicms, 
and to be men of great force of 
character, in order to curb tiie 
tendency to excessive centralisation. 
Again admitting that muiy per- 
manent clerks in Qovemment depart- 
ments are esUmable, intelligent, and 
well-meaning according to their lights, 
they are not, as a rule, liberal- 
minded or open to conviction, willing 
to change or in sympathy with the 
masses. To hand over local affiurs to 
a bureaucracy is utterly opposed to 
the spifR of the age, and it substi- 
tutes an insidious form of personal 
rule for representative government 
''of the people, by the people, for 
tiie people.** 

W. H. 8. AUBBKT. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Jabpir TiLinBT was cautious enough 
in locking up his prisoners, but in other 
ways he and his household were as 
careless as thej were wild. Young 
Dick Marlowe rode hard without 
meeting a soul along the highway 
and through the fields, and arrived 
before the rambling old house to find 
the courtyard-gates open and not a 
man to be seen. He dashed in with- 
out drawing rein, only received by 
the loud angry barking of a dozen 
dogs, several of which rushed upon 
him fiercely. Throwing himself off 
his horse, he laid about him smartly 
with a whip he had snatched from 
Master Teste's stable. Then, warned 
by the noise, a serving-man came out 
on the steps that led to the great 
door. 

Dick demanded to see Master 
Tilney in a manner all the more 
proud and swaggering that he was 
practically unarmed, having nothing 
defensive about him but this same 
whip and a small dagger at his belt. 

"Ay, Master Tilney is within. 
Who wants himt" said the man, 
staring at the lonely young rider 
with curiosity and contempt. 

" Qo to your master, varlet," said 
Dick, "and tell him that Master 
Marlowe has come to visit him." 

"Marlowe," the man repeated, 
staring harder. He turned and went 
back into the hall. 
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"Mannerless knave!" said Dick, 
and bounded up the steps after him. 

Within the doors there was a 
clattering of trenchers and tin cups, 
as well as of hoarse voices that ceased 
as their owners listened to hear who 
was without, and why the dogs were 
barking. 

" 'Tis a young fellow riding alone, 
who asks for your worship," said 
the serving-man. " He calls himself 
Marlowe — Master Marlowe. He 
looks for all the world like a 
popinjay." 

" Why *ti$ the Popinjay 1 " shouted 
Jasper Tilney from the upper table 
where he sat with some of his Fellow- 
ship, the servants dining below, for 
the ways of King's Hall were old- 
fashioned. "The Popinjay," he re- 
peated, and laughed loudly. "A 
bold rascal, truly! Fetch him in, 
Robin ; he shall dine with us. Alone, 
say you t " 

One of his friends began to growl, 
" We want no more Marlowes here." 
Another wondered if the lad had 
brought a ransom. All stared under 
fierce brows at young Richard, as he 
strode from the outer sunshine into 
the hall, where a great blazing fire 
lit up the long crowded tables, the 
blackened walls hung with arms and 
trophies, the heavy, cobwebbed beams 
of the dark roof. 

Here were servants, male and 
female, men-at-arms, then those who 
passed for gentlemen, the wild Fellow- 
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ship of King's Hall, with Jasper 
Tilney himself, handsome, soldier-like, 
bat fierce and savage-looking, stand- 
ing np in the midst. Dick, a petted 
boy never away from his mother, 
had come from the refined civilisation 
of Swanlea to the simpler life of 
Rnddiford Castle, and there had 
met with what he thought hardships ; 
but at King's Hall he reached a 
lower deep than he had known. 
Flourishing his cap in his hand, 
holding his cnrled head high, with 
eager eyes searching for Alice, yet 
glad in his heart not to find her 
in snch company, he pranced up the 
hall, down which his host now came 
to meet him. 

" Pretty babe ! Look at his carls, 
and his cheeks like a lady's. — Not 
old enough to wear a sword, I say! 
— How did he get free of his mother's 
girdlet" 

Such remarks as these attended the 
Popinjay, loudly enough to deepen the 
flush on his young face. Jasper stood 
squarely in front of him, devouring 
him with his eyes, which were not 
altogether unfriendly. 

''Tou have ridden from Buddi- 
fordt" he asked abruptly. "Your 
business with me — I can guess it — 
but sit you down first and eat with 
us. Here, Leonard, give your seat 
to this gentleman." 

Leonard grunted, rising slowly from 
his place at the master's right hand. 
'*Oan the babe feed himself t" he 
muttered grimly in his beard. 

''Sir, I thank you," said Richard 
to Jasper. "I have come to you on 
more errands than one." Jasper 
smiled slightly and nodded. Dick 
went on, not without a glance at 
the uninviting table, with its coarse 
lumps of bread, bowla of cabbage^ 
and piles of repulsive-looking fish: 
"Of your kindness, Sir, let me share 
my brother Lord Marlowe's dinner in 
his prison." 



Jasper stared and hesitated. 

"Young man," growled Leonard, 
"you will get no better fare there. 
Bethink you, it is Lent, and we do 
not pamper our prisoners. We be 
all under the rule of Holy Qiuroh 
and Doctor Curky, the Vicar." 

"Peace^ Leonard," Jasper said im- 
patiently. "Come your ways, then, 
Master Marlowe." 

With a rough hand on Dick's 
shoulder, he led him to ihe sturcase 
at the back of the hall. They 
mounted the rugged steps together, 
while those in the hall laughed as 
they went. 

" Another of the brood — If I were 
Jasper — " such words reached Dick's 
quick young ears, but did not frighten 
him. This man Tilney did not seem 
to him odious or orueL In his heart 
Dick rather admired the spirit of the 
rejected suitor who, as he now under- 
stood (for Alice had told him of her 
brother's ambition), had so daringly 
laid hands on his rival Harry must 
be freed, of course, and such a mar- 
riage tor Meg must always have been 
impossible; but Jasper need not be 
punished, thought this young judge, 
forgetting how utterly the house of 
Marlowe was now in Jasper's power. 
He was Alice's brother, and that 
changed the universe. The wild 
freebooter, in Dick's eyes, was al- 
most broUier and friend. 

They climbed the full height of the 
stairs, and reached a narrow gallery 
of rat-eaten boards, where the roof 
slanted on their heads, and two or 
three low doors were fastened with 
enormous bolts. There Jasper turned 
suddenly on his companion. "And 
why do you risk yourself under my 
roof, young Sir t " he said. 

"For two reasons. Master l^ey, 
— if there be risk, which I do not 
see," Dick answered, looking him 
boldly in the eyes. "I have come 
to a^ your sister's hand in marriage, 
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and to demand my brother's freedom. 
You are not surprised by one request 
or the other. Where is your sister! 
I did not see her." Dick flushed, 
and his young eyes fell under Jasper's 
mocking stare. 

'* Truly," Jasper said, " you can do 
no less than ask her in marriage, as 
you were the means of sending her 
from Ruddiford Castle home to this 
dog-hole. Did you expect, then, to 
find her sitting among my Fellowship 
below?" 

"Nay, I rejoiced to find her not 
there. But where is she I" Dick 
said, and his eyes wandered from 
one of those forbidding doors to 
another. 

Jasper laughed. " She is safe," he 
said; "not under my roof, but not 
far away. No such hurry, my friend. 
You shall marry her" — with a tre- 
mendous oath — "you shall marry 
Alice Tilney, foolish sprig as you 
are, if my Lord your brother and 
my Lady your mother and all the 
powers of Lancaster and York say 
No together. I was debating how 
to catch you. Master Popinjay. You 
have put yourself into my hands, and 
if you be not in earnest, the worse 
for you. Alice, little fool, is mad on 
you, and swears she will have no 
other." 

Dick smiled and shook his curls. 
"On my honour as a gentleman, I 
ask nothing better than to marry 
your sister. Master Tilney. I am of 
age to choose for myself." 

" As to choice, you have none in 
the matter," Jasper answered coldly. 
" Now I leave you with my Lord for 
a time. But remember, his freedom, 
which you ask, depends on himself. 
He will swear a certain thing to me, 
or he will die and rot in the garret 
here." 

"Nothing against his honour?" 
said Dick, grandly. 

" That is for him to judge. He hath 



not listened to me ; he may listen to 
you. Oive him good counsel." 

Jasper stooped to the bolts on 
Harry's door, drew them back and 
pushed it open. At his nod and sign 
Dick walked into the room, which the 
morning sun lighted pleasantly and 
warmed a little. 

Harry Marlowe was standing in 
the window, basking in the sun, and 
the remains of his miserable meal 
were on the table. As the door 
opened and shut, he did not at first 
take the trouble to turn his head. 
But being conscious that somebody 
was in the room, somebody smitten 
suddenly with a shyness that amounted 
to awe, and a silent agony, at sight of 
the poor prisoner, he looked round and 
saw the Popinjay. 

Thin, white, and worn, wrapped 
in a long furred gown that Jasper 
had brought him, the noble Baron 
who had ridden away in December 
from Swanlea was hardly to be recog- 
nised. His dark hair was touched 
with grey; the last few days had 
done that, the days since he had 
seen Lady Marlowe's train passing 
along the valley. He had known 
something of despair, as day after 
day, hour after hour, went by, and 
there seemed to be no search, no 
rescue for him. Terrible pictures 
had been with him day and night; 
he began to be tempted to distrust 
everyone, even his step - mother's 
loyalty (for he knew he had offended 
her), even Meg's strength of mind, 
though never her love. Was there 
no way, none, out of this horrible 
labyrinth? None, it seemed, except 
by way of a promise he would not 
give, for the breaking of it would soil 
his honour for evermore. 

" Dick, Dick I " Harry cried aloud ; 
and as the boy ran forward and threw 
his arms about him, passionate tears 
of love and pity streaming from his 
eyes, the prisoner almost fainted from 
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the shock of surprise and joy. Bat 
in A few moments he recovered him- 
self, and holding Dick at arm's 
length, asked him wildly if he came 
from Ruddiford. 

"Ay, dear brother, from Ruddi- 
ford, and I bring a hundred me ssag es 
from yonr lady-love," cried the Popin- 
jay, swallowing his tears. "It was 
hex wish to ride with me, to visit 
yon and set yon free — bat we coald 
not — a matter of a horse — and other 
things that I must tell you." 

Harry laughed joyfully. "Dick, 
thou hast forgiven me, ladf Ck>uld 
mortal man resist f Didst think me 
disloyal I But you had not seen her, 
and you were a boy, it seems to me — 
a man now ! whence the change f " 

"Love, my brother, has wrought 
the change,** said Dick, with a mag- 
nificent air. "Forgive yout Ay, 
and thank you, my Lord ! But tell 
me, Harry, and quickly, what is this 
promise that Jasper Tilney asks of 
you, as the price of freedom f " 

The prisoner's brow was clouded 
again. He let Dick's confession pass, 
at which the boy was slightly morti- 
fied. " A promise I will never give," 
he said. "Enough of me. What 
news from the warf What news 
of the Queenf 

"Why," Dick said, "I left Ruddi- 
ford rejoicing; good old Sir William 
mad with joy, crawling from his 
chair to proclidm it, trumpets sound- 
ing, bells ringing. Ask me for no 
more than the bare truth, for this 
is all I can tell you — the Queen 
victorious at St. Albans, the King 
free, Warwick fled. I do not know " 
— he was thinking of his mother, and 
debating — should he tell Harry all 
that would certainly displease himf 
He hesitated, and was silent. 

Harry, flushed with joy once more, 
poured out questions, and Dick, while 
answering them as best as he could, 
went on thinking : " Poor Meg, sweet 



Meg ! The Queen's man, now as ever ! 
Would Alice take a heart so divided t 
As for me, I care little for either of 
their Roses ; give me thy sweet love, 
Alice—" 

The boy's suddoi absence of mind 
might have puzzled Harry Marlowe 
a little, had his thoughts been free 
to notice it. But their talk was 
suddenly and strangely interrupted. 

There were sounds at the end of 
the room, where another garret joined 
Harry's, and the crazy dividing wall, 
roughly panelled, sloped against the 
empty fireplace. There were blows 
on the wall, as of some heavy instru- 
ment. Two rats rushed up from 
their hole under the broken hearth- 
stone, and raced along the floor; 
birds screamed and fluttered in Uie 
chimney. There was a cracking and 
rending of wood, a rattling fall of 
plaster. A square yard of rotten 
panelling smashed forward in a cloud 
of dust upon the floor, and while the 
two men stood gazing, a slight hooded 
figure, armed with an iron bar, dived 
through the wreckage and rose to its 
height before them. Alice Tilney, 
fluked and dishevelled, found herself 
in Dick Marlowe's arms. 

" By all that's holy, my Popinjay ! 
Who is this lady, and what does it 
all meanf" 

Harry stood and gazed at the 
couple, while Dick devoured his new- 
found love with kisses, and Alice 
struggled vainly to escape from him. 
" For shame, Sir ! for shame, let me 
go ! " she said hurriedly. " How 
came you here I" 

"Nay, how came you here, my 
pretty house-breaker f " cried Dick. 
"Are you lodged next doorf By 
heaven, your brother said you were 
not under this roof ! " 

" Peace, peace ! I have a message 
to deliver." 

She turned to Harry and made him 
a formal curtsey. "My Lord Mar- 
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lowe will not remember me," she 
said. 

" Nay, fair lady, your pardon ! I 
saw you at Ruddiford Castle on 
Christmas Eve. And I have heard 
your brother talk of you." 

" You have a royal memory," Alice 
said, smiling. " Then give me credit 
for being a trusty messenger." 

As she spoke, she held out Mar- 
garet's little letter. Harry bent his 
knee as he took it, and touched it 
with his lips. As he turned away to 
the window, and slowly traced the 
trembling characters, Alice watched 
him till her smile died ; she drew in 
her breath with a quick sigh. It was 
with a pang of repentance that she 
thought of Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas Day. Who had helped in the 
taking of this noble captive, if not 
she, bound then by a false loyalty 
and a love on which she now looked 
back with horror f But now she had 
done her best on the other side. She 
shivered with terror and gladness, 
thinking how nearly Lady Marlowe 
had made her a messenger of death. 
The Popinjay little knew what was 
in his love's mind, as with childish 
jealousy he tried to win back her 
attention. He put his arm round her 
neck and gently turned her head, so 
that she must look at him and not 
at Harry, absorbed with Meg's letter. 
Then he kissed her again and again. 

"Oh, what brought you to this 
wild place!" she whispered, as soon 
as he would let her speak. 

" Wild indeed ! and I have had no 
dinner," said Dick, laughing in care- 
less delight. " His worship offered 
me a seat and a trencher down below, 
but I liked neither the food nor the 
company. I asked to dine with 
Harry, but lo ! nothing but bones. 
Explain now, how come you to be 
here ? Faith, I'm dying to know ! " 

"Tell your story first," she said; 
"then you shall have mine. I am 



mazed, Dick. Did your Lady Mother 
send you? She knows then that he 
is here ? " 

"'Twas Meg who told her. She 
came to her this very morning." 

"She knew before that," Alice 
thought; but she only murmured, 
"Go on," and Dick in a low voice 
told her of his adventure with Mar- 
garet, and how she desired that Lord 
Marlowe should not return to Ruddi- 
ford. 

" She is right," Alice said. " But 
if he were set free, no such counsel 
would keep him from her." 

"He must and will be set free," 
Dick said confidently. " What — can 
Jasper give you to me in marriage, 
and keep my brother here like a rat 
in a hole? What is this he talks 
about promises ? 'Tis not reasonable." 

" Marriage ! " Alice murmured, 
blushing scarlet. "'TIS true, last 
night, he was very angry, and swore 
he would catch you and marry us out 
of hand. But that cannot be — " 

" Why not ? Kiss me, love, and 
away with these sad looks. Now 
tell me quick, how did you reach us ? 
I was ready with my dagger when 
you began to break in. I thought 
'twas some rascal murderer on his 
way to Harry." 

Alice laughed. " Jasper would not 
have me in the house," she said, 
"and so he sent me to dwell with 
our old Vicar, Doctor Curley, and 
his housekeeper, a good old dame 
who was once on a time my nurse. 
Well, you must know, when Jasper 
and I were children, we used to 
climb from the priest's house to the 
church roof, and there is one place 
where the boughs of a yew-tree make 
a bridge between the church and the 
great ivy on our wall. This too we 
climbed, and many an hour we spent 
on the roof of the house while folks 
went calling round the fields for us, 
and many a nest we found among the 
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ohiinne7«. lis not the first time I 
have Borambled down into this gamt 
through the dormer window — the 
bars have fallen away, but a strong 
one lay ready to hand — and when 
I found my Lord was imprisoned 
here, with only latii and plaster be- 
tween— " 

"On my soul, you are a maid of 
spirit ! I love you all the more. But 
we shall be married, hark you ! 
Jasper's words to me — 'You shall 
marry her,' says he, ' if all the powers 
say nay.' " 

"What is this about marrying, 
Richard?" Lord Marlowe's voice, 
stem and strong for a prisoner, broke 
in suddenly on the lovers' talk. 
" Enough of this trifling, foolish 
boy," he said. "Come and talk of 
graver things — of public afi&drs — but 
first. Master Tilney must and shall 
set me free now, for I will ride to 
Ruddifordi if the gates of hell are 
between. Tell me first, Dick — You 
two, my friends, why do you look one 
upon another! There is some evil 
news, and you have not told me." 

" Listen, brother," Dick said. 

Harry flung himself into a chair, 
holding bis hand over his heart, 
where Meg's letter lay. Dick had 
just begun, " 'Tis Mistress Roden's 
desire that when you are free, you 
should ride straight to the Queen and 
not return 'to Ruddiford" — when 
Jasper burst the door roughly open 
and marched in, followed by two men 
carrying chains. 

Tlie horrible rattle turned Alice 
pale, and made young Dick's eyes 
bum and his colour rise. Only 
Harry, slightly turning his head, 
looked at the men with an unmoved 
countenance. 

Jasper's wild eyes rested on the 
group, and he laughed coarsely, and 
swore an angry oath. 

" 'Tis time you two were wed," he 
growled. "If 'twere worth while. 



sister, I would shut you up where 
this old jackdaw play of yours would 
be stopped with a vengeance. Watdi 
your wife, Master Marlowe, or she 
may break walls and climb roofs too 
oitea to please you. Now, the church 
is ready, the priest is waiting, and in 
a fine fluster too, for the bride was in 
his charge, and he and his dame have 
lost her. No gay dressing, Alice- 
face and hands rusty — no repentance, 
Master Popinjay — 'tis too late now. 
Fasten those diains to my Lord's 
wrists ; he shall witness the marriage, 
and after that we will make our bar- 
gain, he and I." 

To this both Harry and Dick had 
hasty answers to make. The younger, 
furious at the very sight of the chains, 
took them violently from the man 
who held them, and flung them across 
the room ; the elder, without noticing 
the treatment intended for himself, 
said a few plain and angry words to 
Master Tilney as to forcing a mar- 
riage on his young brother without 
his mother's consent or his own. The 
chains remained where Dick threw 
them; but Harry's remonstrances were 
wasted on the air. Jasper roughly 
linked his arm in his, and led his 
prisoner down the stairs, across the 
court and the churchyard, in at a 
low side-door of the church. Harry's 
head swam as he passed through the 
fresh cool air, and he leaned a little 
heavily on his enemy's arm. 

The light struck down through the 
stately painted windows, and played 
in many colours on the armed crowd 
in the choir. The Fellowship were 
there in force, and their manners in 
the church were not much better 
than in the hall. The old priest, with 
his white hair and rich vestments, 
was ready to marry Alice Tilney, the 
only female descendant of the ancient 
house who had helped to build the 
church, whose tombs, freshly cut and 
coloured, adorned its chancel, to the 
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preity boy whoee mother had meant 
htm to be the Lord of Ruddiford. 

It was the strangest wedding ever 
known at Sling's Hall, a haunt of 
bachelors where weddings were few. 
Doctor Oorley muttered his part 
tiirough as quickly as he might, far 
from satisfied with what he was 
doing, fearing some vengeance from 
tine Marlowe family, but incapable of 
disobeying Master Tilney. By an odd 
inconsistency, he and the Fellowship 
were strong supporters of the Church, 
regular at mass and at confession. It 
was a queer old man who had the 
charge of these tough consciences ; 
but a less accommodating priest would 
not have remained a month in peace 
at King's Hall. 

Jasper had promised the priest that 
Lord Marlowe should be there, and 
there he was; pale, dishevelled, the 
strangest guest at a wedding, with 
angry eyes which yet softened when 
they fell on either the bridegroom or 
the bride. He and Jasper stood close 
together behind them, tiie nearest re- 
lations, the chief witnesses, and then 
came the motley throng, the popula- 
tion of King's Hall ; women of a far 
lower type than the men ; even dogs 
that crawled in behind their masters. 

Suddenly, in the very middle of 
the service, a noise in the churchyard 
announced a fresh arrival. The 
south door opened and shut with a 
clang; and a man came swiftly up 
the aisle, and pushed his way to the 
very front of the congregation. Alice 
started and looked round, at the very 
moment when her hand lay in Richard 
Marlowe's. Her eyes met those of 
Antonio. 

The Fellowship knew him, and a 
low laugh ran round. Jasper gave 
him a furious glance, stretched out his 
hand and laid it on Lord Marlowe's 
shoulder. What was the Italian 
doing here? Had he any designs on 
his prisoner t 



" Stay a moment. Sir Vicar," said 
Antonio. " What do you here all of 
you I This is not a lawful marriage. 
Master Marlowe, you are not of an 
age to marry without my Lady your 
mother's consent. Think of her 
wrath, Sir; think of your family." 

" The chdef of my femily is here," 
said Dick. "Go on. Sir Priest. 
This fellow has no authority from my 
mother, for she knows nothing." 

"Nay, Richard, the chief of your 
family is here by constraint," Harry 
began, yet half unwillingly ; but 
Antonio hurried on, even pressing 
close up to the bridegroom and laying 
on him a hand which he shook off 
angrily. "Sir, my Lady has sent 
me to search for you. I pray you, 
Sir, for her sake ; and Mistress Alice 
knows — " 

He looked her in the face with 
an extraordinary expression. She 
trembled and turned away. Had 
this man ever loved her, as she, foolish 
girl, had loved him t Was it hatred, 
threatening, triumph — what was it 
that gleamed in his pale face, now 
that his own mischievous intrigue 
had reached an end she could not 
believe he had intended f What 
would become of her, if he pushed 
himself between her and Richard 
now ? She shrank back with a slight 
cry. Her brother turned to Leonard, 
and signed to him to take his place 
beside Lord Marlowe. " Go on with 
your work, Father," he said, and 
grasped Antonio by the collar. 

The Fellowship laughed aloud, as 
their leader strode down the church, 
dragging the Italian with him. Once 
more the heavy doors swung open, 
and Antonio was flung out upon the 
grass of the churchyard, with a part- 
ing kick to speed his departure. All 
this Jasper did without a word, then 
clanged the door back and bolted it 
in the faces of the men who had come 
with Antonio. 
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There wm no (nrthar intemiptioii 
to Alice Tilney's wedding. 

After the improTiaed wedding 
feast) which Doctor Carley declined 
to Attend, Jasper TUnej left his 
friends to carouse as they pleased, 
and led the young ooaple to Lord 
Marlowe's room, to which he had 
been at once Uken back, the hole 
made by Alice's entrance having 
already been roughly mended. 

"And now for our bargain," he 
iiaid, glancing with a mocking smile 
at Richard, who was absorbed in 
gacing at his bride. Alice herself 
looked more terrified than happy. 
"You two brothers," he said, "you 
two Marlowes, are in my power ; but 
reason tells you I cannot affi>rd to 
let you both go free. You, my Lord, 
may ride to the Queen, or to Ruddi- 
ford, or wherever you will ; I shall 
bind you by no promise. I shall 
then keep this boy brother of yours, 
and Us new wife, snug and safe at 
King's HalL And on the day that 
I hear of your Lordship's marriage 
with Mistress Margaret Roden on 
that day shall my pretty hostage, 
this Popinjay, be hung by his neck 
to that beam yonder." 

" Jasper ! And you my brother ! " 
Alice screamed, while Dick, brave 
boy as he was, turned white to the 
lips. 

"Pray to Lord Marlowe, not to 
me," her brother answered coldly. 
" If he makes his choice to stay with 
me, I will send you two off with 
an honourable escort^ — back to your 
Lady Mother, if you please; but I 
counsel you. Popinjay, if you are a 
man, to go further. For I do sus- 
pect, in spite of St. Albans, that the 
banner of York will shortly be flying 
on Ruddiford tower." 

"How dare you say so, Master 
Tilneyt" Harry Marlowe cried. 

"I dare, my Lord, because my 
men have this very morning caught 



a messenger going from Lady Mar- 
lowe to Bdward of York. Unluckily, 
there were two rascals, and one 
escaped. Will you have your arms, 
my Lord f My best horse is at your 
service." 

"Nay, Harry, let me go; I will 
ride straight to the Queen," young 
Dick cried wildly. 

Alice stood like a stone. Jamp^ 
laughed, and Harry looked from one 
to another. liberty, the service of 
the Queen, tiie sight of Meg, — the 
possession of Meg, the death of the 
Popinjay, — to rot in pris(m for 
months, years, while Uiis Jasper lived 
and the war went rolling on. Harry's 
choice was a hard one. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Wild rumours were flying about 
the country. Some said the Bled Rose 
was victorious everywhere, some that 
Queen Margaret's triumph would be 
short, and that England as a whole 
was on Edward of York's side. As 
to the rights and wrongs of the con- 
flict, nobody knew much about them, 
and truly they were anything but 
clear. Men were led by personal 
reasons to throw in their lot with 
one cause or the other. If the House 
of York had a strictly legitimate title, 
that of Lancaster had been called to 
the throne by the national will in the 
person of Henry the Fourth. 

Free of Jasper's heavy hand, and of 
all the restraints of Sling's Hall and 
Ruddiford, young Dick Marlowe and 
his bride rode south like two wild 
birds set free. Jasper had given them 
good horses and a small guard ; Alice 
was a hardy girl and a fearless horse- 
woman, used from her childhood to 
hunting and hawking in the merry 
Midlands. Dick's notion was to ride 
straight to Swanlea, and to leave her 
there while he, with as many men as 
he could muster, hurried to place him- 
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self and his troop at Queen Margaret's 
sernoe; thus, though a poor substi- 
tute for his elder brother, he could 
do Harry's will aad serve the cause 
he believed in. In Dick's mind he 
owed life and love and aU to Harry, 
who had chosen to stay in his dreary 
prison and to let the boy go free. 
It was the best way after all, since 
Jasper's conditions were so hard and 
horrible. And as luckily Jasper took 
the Ked Rose side (a useless champion 
enough, as Harry did not scruple to 
point out to him,) he was willing that 
Dick Marlowe should ride and fight 
where he pleased. One thing Jasper 
cared about, and one alone ; he would 
marry Margaret Boden. And this he 
would do from no such love as Lord 
Marlowe, or even humbler men, bore 
her, but from the passionate ambition 
to see himself, when Sir William died, 
master not only of a beautiful wife, but 
of Ruddiford Castle and the great 
estates that joined his own, thus be- 
coming the foremost gentleman in all 
Uie oountry-side. 

Jasper was a strange creature, and 
Uiis worldly ambition was the strongest 
point in his character. He was well 
pleased to find the occasion of marry- 
ing his sister Alice to Lord Marlowe's 
brother ; it was an honourable alliance 
for the Tilneys, and it removed one of 
his likely rivals with Margaret. Dick, 
silly boy, was in love with Alice, but 
that was neither here nor there ; his 
moUier could easily have forced the 
match on, her mind being set upon 
it. Jasper plumed himself on a good 
dajr's work; and not the least pleasant 
part of it, to him, had been the fling- 
ing of Master Antonio out of the 
church door. He would have no 
cunning foreigners meddling with his 
family matters — not he ! If he had 
known all that Antonio and Alice 
oould have told him, the Tilney pride 
>might have exacted worse punishment 
than a kick and a shaking. 



Antonio lurked in the woods near 
King's Hall till he saw Dick Marlowe's 
little troop riding away southward. 
Then, not without a shiver at his 
heart, he went back to Ruddiford. 

There had been a white heat of 
fury in the castle that morning, 
when Lady Marlowe found her cap- 
tives gone, and when she heard from 
Antonio, the unwilling witness, that 
her son had ridden off to King's Hall 
to follow Alice and find his brother. 
It was the more enraging that she 
had actually seen him go. Without 
troubling herself to return to Sir 
William, telling herself that he was 
in his dotage, she despatched Antonio 
in high haste to fetch Richard back. 
As to Harry, she said nothing ; she 
was too angry to play a part. Neither, 
during those hours, did she hold any 
communication with Meg. Meeting 
her in the gallery, walking beside 
Sir Thomas Pye in earnest conversa- 
tion, she passed them both without 
a glance, or any notice of their re- 
spectful salutations. 

Meg looked up, anxious-eyed, into 
the thin and grave face of her old 
friend. He took her hand and pressed 
it, murmuring a few Latin words : "An- 
gdia suia mandavU dete: tU custodiarU 
te in omnihtM viia tuia (He has given 
His angels charge concerning thee, 
that they shall keep thee in all thy 
ways)." It was an assurance of pro- 
tection against the woman passing 
there, her to whom Sir William 
Roden had confided his grand- 
child's future; as such, it sounded 
strangely. 

Antonio then, pale and strained, 
came back to the castle and prepared 
to face the lioness ix>bbed of her 
young. Although he had had no real 
love for her, Alice had been a pretty 
toy, a useful tool, and it was not 
without a qualm that he saw her 
removed from him for ever. At the 
same time he knew that Dick's mar- 
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liage WM all in his fftToor, debating 
Lady Marlowe's intention and spoil- 
ing her plan; and it was with real 
rdief that he had seen the bridal 
troop ride awaj sonth, not north. 
He did not want those two at Rnddi- 
ford. WhatoTer my Ladj chose to 
do to the mkB d heneU and the 
While Bese (and he snspected what 
he hardly dared think), any such 
matter, in which she might foipe his 
compliance, would be easier with Dick 
and Alice away. And he saw him- 
self as Meg's one resonroe, the only 
man in the castle who had both a 
heart to love her and a brain to 
defend her. It looked as if Jasper 
meant to keep Lord Marlowe in Mfe 
darance, — so much the better for 
Antonio. He could almost forgive 
the brutal squire his ill-treatment, 
with the thought that he was playing 
his game for him. But yet, with all 
his hopes, Antonio trembled as he 
entered Lady Marlowe's presence. 

He told her all he had seen. She 
listened, very pale and quiet, biting 
her lips, pressing her nails into the 
piJms of her hands. She paced the 
room without a word, while he waited, 
and watched her curiously, admiringly, 
with courage and fear oddly mixed 
together. It seemed to him that the 
crisis of his life was upon him. This 
desperate woman might drag him to 
destruction ; no, he defied her in 
his heart; she diould rather be the 
stei^ing-stone to the height of his 
desire. 

She came back and sat in her 
chair, while he knelt on her foot- 
stool She looked at him, frowning, 
as if for the moment it was difficult 
to collect her thoughts. At last she 
said : " I would I were rid of that 
Jasper Tilney. He mocks at my 
counsel and stands in my way." 

"What has he done against your 
Ladyship's counsel f " raid Antonio 
surprised. 



"It concerned his prisoner," she 
said. "One of these days, I doubts 
he will set him free to spoil all my 
designs for Ruddiford." 

" And your counsel f " Anfcwiio 
murmured. 

"Any b^ a fool,'' she said, "would 
have understood and followed it. I 
sent him a written word by that 
sister of his, — whom I wish I had 
touched with my little dagger ! The 
giri delivered it, I suppose — she had 
no reason to diink — and it was 
sealed." 

Had AHce delivered it? Antonio 
wondered, but he said : " I cannot 
say; Jasper Tilney is a strange 
man." 

" He may obey it yet," Lady Mar- 
lowe said, " now that Richard is safe 
away." She ground her teeth and 
struck her clenched fist on her knee. 
"Antonio, I fear that TiUiey," she 
said, " and all these jealous old grey- 
beards here; I fear them all; the 
priest worse than any, and that 
cursed little leech who would not 
sell you the ratsbane. I owe him 
for his horse, ay, a great sum ; but, 
listen,-^ " she bent towards him with 
a terrible look — " there is one, the 
greatest obstacle of all. Were he 
away — in the confusion — with my ^>- 
pointed guardianship— and the York- 
ist troops will not be long in coming 
— yet who knows t ^Hie Queen's 
troops may be before them, AnUmio, 
I must possess the castle. If not by 
fair means, — Dick's marriage with 
her — then, I swear, by foul means. 
Yet the Rose is white enough, — a 
shower will wash off the old, pale 
stain." She laughed. " Ruddiford 
must be for York," she said. " 1 
will not rest till the banner of York 
waves on the toww,— and you will 
help me, Antonio t" 

Their eyes met, saying things Uiat 
the honest air of old Ruddiford 
would hardly have borne to hear. 
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Oasing steadily at her, he slowly 
shook his head. 

*^ Why do yon look vpOD me so I " 
she said. 

" Toa would have me compass 
the death of my master,— my old 
master — father and friend f " he 
whispered under his breath. 

"Who is faithful to a master 
in these daysf murmured Isabel. 
" Father, mother against son, hus- 
band against wife, sister against 
brother! Father, you say, and friend f 
Twas he himself told me of your 
birth, — or no birth — a thing left in 
the gutter to be picked up by 
a passer-by. A pretty father and 
friend, to tell such a tale of the 
beautiful youth who has served him 
so long and well. Ck>me," she went 
on, as she saw him wince, "is it 
for Mistress Margaret's sake you hesi- 
tate f She will soon be comforted. 
I shall find her a husband in the 
ranks of York. I am her guardian, 
I will answer for her." She smiled 
maliciously. 

Antonio leaped to his feet and 
withdrew from her a few paces. Her 
eyes slowly followed him. 

"Ratsbane, Antonio mine," she 
said, or breathed, so that he only 
just caught the words. "If the 
apothecary refused it to you, it was 
that he mistrusted you ; take it from 
him by force. Mix it in the food ; 
I wUl teU thee how—" 

Again Antonio shook his head. 
" If I did, Simon Teste would know ; 
he would betray me," he said. He 
caught his breath, staring at her 
wildly. 

" By my faith," she said, " you 
are more fool than knave. I must 
find a better instrument. Or do you 
make this pother for your own ad- 
vantage! Well, you shall have money 
and jewels, and you shall rule Ruddi- 
ford under me, and grind what you 
can out of townspeople and tenants. 



You shall run free ; I will drive my 
willing horse with a loose rein. As 
to the greybeards, they shall not 
trouble us long. It may be well, 
when you fetch the ratsbane, to leave 
the vile apotheoary dead on his own 
hearth-stone." 

" Madam, madam, I am not a mur- 
derer ! " Antonio whispered, turning 
ghastly pale. 

" No, you are a coward," she said. 
" You were not afraid to set a gang 
upon Lord Marlowe, who might have 
killed him. But when it is a matter 
of using your own hands, for your 
own advantage and mine — 'Madam, 
he is my friend ' — ' Madam, he 
would betray me' — 'Madam, I am 
not a murderer.' " She mocked him. 
"By all that's holy, wretched boy, 
you will kill my enemies, or be 
killed!" 

The threat seemed manifestly false, 
and called back his courage. He was 
himself surprised that it had failed 
him for a moment, and now he 
laughed in her face. "Ay, kill me. 
Madam," he said ; " and then, work 
out your plans single-handed. I will 
prove to you Uiat I am no coward, 
and more knave than fool." He 
laughed again. "Ill put a price on 
my fidelity. This right hand is yours, 
to do your bidding; I will destroy 
your enemies and give you Ruddi- 
ford, but not for money or jewels 
or power. Madam, though I will 
have those thrown into my bargain. 
I will have the greatest prise of all, 
without whom the world to me is 
nothing." His voice softened and 
his eyes burned. " You cannot now 
marry Mistress Roden to your son; 
marry her to me." 

"To you, dog!" Lady Marlowe 
screamed, and laughed shrilly. " And 
you talk, hypocrite, of your father and 
friend 1 Would not such an insult be 
worse to him than a thousand of Uie 
deaths I shall give him t A nameless 
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betsgar's brsi txom the ■U 'ce U of 
Naples l** 

"Men have carred their own for- 
tunes before now, Madam," Antonio 
eaid calmly. *' And it was bat yester- 
day, when you charged me with this 
despairing lo?e of mine, that yon called 
it a pretty ambition. God knows, if 
I have sadi a prize from your hand, I 
shall hare earned it hardly. And con- 
sider, Raddiford will be yoors, York's, 
and I shall owe yon more, far more, 
than to those who have tended me and 
brought me up here. I shall owe you 
the satisfaction my life craves for." 

'*Ha!" Isabel looked him in the 
face, scornful and laughing, *' Ha, Sir 
Antonio! a knighthood from King 
Edward, fourth of the name — that will 
be your worship's next desire. And I 
counsel you to bear your wife's name 
and arms, since you have none of your 
own. What would she say, think you, 
to this sweet bargain, — a low-bom 
knave for a husband, his hands stained 
with her grandfather's Uood f " 

" Her consent need not be asked," 
said Antonio; his eyes fell for an 
instant, and he smiled. '' As a child 
she loved me well enough," he said; 
" she shall love me again." 

" Beautiful as an angel of Satan," 
Lady Marlowe said, "there are women, 
Antonio, who might love you indeed 
in a sort, forgetting alike your birth 
and your character. There are those 
who would love you as a plaything, as 
a pet animal, while others might be 
caught by your devilish cleverness, as 
in a net. But you know, and I know, 
that Margaret Roden is not one of 
these. She would hate you eternally; 
your touch would be death to her. 
And remember, Lord Marlowe lives. 
So long as he is captive, you might 
live and thrive — ^but after — " 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders, and 
tossed his dark head. " Madam, even 
these risks do not terrify me." 

"Silence, beast of the earth!" she 



said. " They are knocking witboat^ — 
listen." 

There was indeed a distant sound in 
the outer gallery. It was now twi- 
light; aeroes the farther window of 
the room, half shadowed with ivy, a 
great owl sailed, hooting long and loud. 
It was seldom that his voice was heard 
at such an hour, so near the walk, or 
when the folk of the casUe were still 
awake and moving. For a moment 
there was terror in both faces, as the 
wretches looked upon each other. 

" 'Fore Ood, you are making a side 
child of me, with those rolling eyes of 
yours !" cried Isabel " Oo, open the 
door." 

" Is it a bargain. Madam f" Antonio 
hissed leaning towards her. 

" I make no bargains with a slave," 
she said coldly. "I ask nothing of 
you, miserable boy ; I command Bring 
me ratsbane, or you die. Leave the 
rest to me; take my counsel, and 
forget your madness. Ah!" as the 
knocking became louder. " Will yon 
got" 

A servant brought a messa ge from 
Sir William Roden, begging Lady 
Marlowe to hcmour him with her 
presence. She immediately proceeded 
to his room above the hall, while 
Antonio, darting round by the galleries, 
slipped in by another way and waited 
behind the hangings. He would not 
go with her openly, though indeed his 
master had desired him to wait upon 
her Ladyship, paying her all honour 
and carrjring out her wishes. Sir 
William had known of the inissi<Hi to 
King's Hall in pursuit of Master 
Richard and of its failure; he now 
desired to express his anger and com- 
miseration. It touched his honour 
that young Marlowe should have fled 
from his house and married against his 
mother's will. He was very angry 
with Mistress Alice for leading the 
young fellow so astray, and talked 
bravely of sharp punishment for the 
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wild brother who had forced on the 
marriage. And this, he now knew, 
was only one of Jasper Tilnejr's crimes. 
There was indeed a double, treble 
apology due to Lady Marlowe. His 
good old soul was troubled within him, 
for he fancied that in the interview 
with her Ladyship that morning he 
had been hardly courteous or kind. 
No danger indeed that Dick, the 
rascal, would be forced as a husband 
on his sweet Meg. 

Isabel, fierce-eyed but stately, and 
far more self-controlled than in the 
morning's visit, sat and faced Sir 
William and those about him. There 
was a mocking twist of her handsome 
mouth, for the knight's suite was 
characteristic. 

Margaret stood in her old place, the 
place where Harry had seen her and 
asked her in marriage, close to her 
grandfather's shoulder with her hand 
resting there. Behind her, to her 
right, the Vicar was sitting, and on 
each side of him stood the brothers, 
the faithful allies, Timothy and Simon. 
Little Simon's round face was like 
a harvest moon, red and shining as the 
firelight played on it; he grinned, 
almost in enjoyment of the imbroglio 
that he had helped to make, through 
no fault of his own. Timothy's lantern 
jaws were pulled to their longest : he 
felt the loss of a good horse, never 
likely to return from King's Hall, nor, 
he feared, to be paid for; and he 
dreaded that Lady Marlowe's wrath 
might fall on the wrong heads. 
Timothy was a rebel at heart : he did 
not love the great of the earth, nor 
their selfish tyranny ; and now, gazing 
spell-bound at the Baroness, he 
repeated to himself, — "A wicked 
woman, yea, a wicked woman." 

Sir William was far more himself 
tiian in the morning, when the joyful 
news from St. Albans had almost over- 
set his wits. He now spoke to Lady 
Marlowe like a courteous old friend. 



and she received his apologies and con- 
dolences graciously, though coldly. 
As to her son, there was no more to be 
said ; he had offended her past forgive- 
ness. Truly, she was glad that the 
woman he had thought fit to marry 
was of fair descent, but this did not 
alter the fact; it was a disobedient, 
scandalous marriage, and those who 
had brought it about might one day 
answer for it : a flash from her Lady- 
ship's eyes reached poor Simon, and 
his smile died away. This last abomin- 
able freak made the cup of Master 
Tilney's evil doings run over. He 
was a kidnapper in every sense. 

Then her Ladyship bent suddenly 
towards Margaret, who was watching 
her in white anxiety. "Your mes- 
sage, child, — ^you sent a message — 
but my Lord Marlowe is not yet free. 
This Jasper holds his prisoner tight, 
it seems." 

"He is not yet free," Meg an- 
swered, hardly knowing her own 
voice, so hollow was it, so fearful. 
*'You know all. Madam; you know 
that Richard and Alice are gone away, 
but he — ^he is there still. And my 
grandfather — " 

"Yes, yes," Lady Marlowe said. 
Suddenly, whUe that row of eyes. Sir 
William's alone friendly, Meg's full 
of doubt and question, looked upon 
her, the cloud seemed to pass from 
her brow and her face was full of 
hope and eagerness. "What do we. 
Sir William ? " she said. " What force 
or guile will make this brigand give 
up his prey I" 

"It shaU be force. Madam," the 
old man said ; " I am not a lover of 
guile. Had I known sooner where 
to find my Lord, I would have burnt 
King's Hall to the ground, to have 
him out of his prison ; he is too noble 
for such handling. Now, Meg, thy 
letter." 

Isabel drew a sharp breath. An- 
tonio strained eyes and ears from his 
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hiding-pUoe. Mag oame forward a 
paoa, drawing a paper from bar 
bosom. ''Tbit,** aba aaid, *' was gnren 
by Riobard to a poor paaaant in tba 
fields, wbo brongbi it to me bat now.** 
Sbe read tbe letter alood, trembling, 
wbile Isabel 8 eyes devonred it and 
ber. " jtfy cUar and fair lady, kaep 
yourd^in patience, hcldwtg Buddifari 
/or the B^d Boee. If ee^eniy and honour 
have tne /ati^ bui a brighier day will 
dawn for thy Harry.** 

" Verily, and tbe sooner tbe 
better ! " cried Lady Marlowe, witb 
tbe strangest beartineas. " Honour — 
what means bef some mad promise 
be bas giren — ^wby, Meg, we most 
break it for bim. Sir William, tbis 
very nigbt we must hare bim free/' 

As she spoke, sbe smiled on Meg 
and beckoned her. This, with some 
ondefinable difibrence, was the Lady 
Marlowe wbo had sat in tbe tower-room 
twenty-four hours before. But Meg, 
if she saw tbe sign, did not obey it. 
Hiding ber letter away once more, 
sbe stepped back to her old place, 
watdiful as ever as sbe gasad upon 
my Lady. 

" I told thee, Meg," Sir WUliam 
murmured, and his old hand clasped 
hers. "Ay, my Lady; the men are 
now arming — they sbidl start at moon- 
rise — a strong troop of my best men, 
wiUi Black Andrew to lead them — 
and a black welcome he will have, if 
be returns without my Lord. Then, 
then, it seems to me, witb your good- 
will, we too may have a wedding. 
Lord Marlowe may be in haste to join 
tbe Queen, but first I will give him 
what he asked ; be shall have my 
Meg, and so the future of Ruddiford 
shall be sure. You will reoeivo her 
as a daughter. Madam, though not 
after your first intention." 

A smile touched Meg's lips, but she 
moved her bead a little, while her 
band pressed tbe old man's shoulder 
and ber eyes never left Lady Mar- 



lowe. As for ber, sbe looked upon 
tbe floor, and seemed to hesitate for a 
moment; then sbe drew bwself once 
more upright " Truly, Sir William, 
you console me in my nusfntune," 
sbe said almost sweetly. " I ^lall 
then perform my promise to Mar- 
gareti and she will be my true and 
loving daughter. Send a strong foree, 
I beseech you ; we can no kmger live 
under Master mne/s rule. If by a 
happy accident tbe world were rid of 
bim, — ^but I will not be revengeful. 
Only do not risk failure ; send every 
man your worship can spare." 

*< Would it be more fitting," Simon 
Toate squeaked out suddenly, " if my 
Lady Baroness's own men were sent 
to rescue their own master t " 

But Sir William would not hear 
ci this. It was not necessary for ber 
Ladyship to crush poor Simon; be 
did it himself. He felt Oiat Ruddi- 
ford was responsible fcHr Lord Mar- 
lowe's capture ; Ruddiford must set 
bim free. And later, wbMi the con- 
ference had broken up, Meg beraelf 
r^roaobed Simon with ber usual 
aeverity. " Maater Toate, you are 
a feoUsh meddler," she said. ''My 
Lady's men shall neither see him nor 
touch bim. I shall write him a letter 
that Black Andrew shall give bim ; 
and be shall take what men be 
chooses, and ride away to the Queen. 
I tell you, I will not have bim here 
at Ruddiford." 

"What, mistress t Not to marry 
you t " Simon cried. 

"I do not trust her," Meg whis- 
pered in his ear. "She loves him 
not, I tell you. Hast so soon for- 
gotten my warning, Simon t" 

" Why," cried Uie apothecary, 
" 'twas your very warning that made 
me say it! All our men away, all 
her men here — " 

" Peace, you are too fearfuL Im- 
possible, — how could she ! " and Meg 
flew to write her letter. 
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Antcmio was again with Lady Mar- 
lowe, reoeiving her commands. 

CHAPTER XV. 

As the moon rose that evening 
over Uie dim and miatj country, 
Black Andrew and his troop left 
Ruddiford on their way to rescue the 
prisoner of King's Hall. He was a 
sturdy fellow, who by courage and 
merit had won his place as Sir 
William's most trusted follower. He 
was a Ruddiford man, and his fore* 
fathers for generations had served 
and fought for the Rodens. He was 
a man of original mind and sharp 
tongue. Being proved wrong in his 
conclusions as to the fates of Lord 
Marlowe and his men, he now said 
openly that Jasper Tilney, in captur- 
ing my Lord, had proved himself a 
better man than anyone thought him. 
The whole Marlowe brood was odious 
to Black Andrew. He hated my 
Lady with her cold &ce and proud 
airs ; he laughed at the Popinjay and 
marvelled at Mistress Alice ; he des- 
pised Antonio all the more for the 
service he paid them. 

Before Black Andrew started with 
his little toain of archers and pike- 
men, he had a hurried word with 
Mistress Margaret, for whom, with 
most of Ruddiford, he would have 
laid down his life willingly. He 
stood before her, tall, square and 
strong, his rough dark hair curling 
under his steel cap, his swarthy skin 
reddening with pleasure at her trust 
in him. He took the letter she gave 
him for Lord Marlowe, and stowed 
it away safely. He understood from 
her that, if Lord Marlowe so willed it, 
he was to give him his horses and his 
best men, that he might ride away 
southward. 

"What, not home to Ruddiford 
for the wedding?" Black Andrew 
and wrinkled his brow. 



Aloud he said : " That will scarce be 
my Lord's will. Madam ; but if it be, 
trust Andrew. Not a finger will I 
stretch to lead him hither." 

Meg smiled as she turned away. 
" Do my will, Andrew," she said. 

When the men bad tramped and 
clattered over the bridge, all was 
quiet in the castle. Lady Marlowe 
remained in her own apartments. 
Meg returned to her grandfather, and 
stayed with him while night fell. 
The three worthies sat there again, 
gossiping quietly round the fire. The 
Vicar, Simon, and Timothy talked 
among themselves of all these strange 
events and sudden discoveries, finding 
much to discuss, to wonder at, and 
to blame. They tried to draw Meg 
into their talk, but she would scarcely 
speak, seeming absorbed in her own 
thoughts. She sat on a low stool 
by her grandfather, resting her head 
against his knee, his hand lying on 
her hair; her eyes, deep in dreams, 
studied the fire, as if there were a 
face, evMi a voice, in the flaming logs 
for her. 

"Ah," Simon sighed under his 
breath, " 'twas an ill day for Ruddi- 
ford when that crazy lord came 
hither." 

Timothy jogged him. "Vex her 
not, " he whispered. Simon shook his 
head and was silent, staring at the 
girl. 

At first Sir William asked many 
questions and entered into their talk, 
which chiefly concerned Jasper Tilney 
and his Fellowship, and the wild acts 
by which they had made themselves 
a terror to the country-side. He 
would, at last, be punished for his 
long career of insolence. Sir 
William's plan was to take possession 
of King's Hall, to imprison some of 
the marauders at Ruddiford, to send 
Jacper himself, with Leonard and one 
or two of the foremost, in chains to 
Queen Margaret. He must answer 
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to her for hia treatment of her &ith- 
ful tervaDt, Lord Marlowe. As be 
was on the right aide her Majesty 
might pardon him, and set him to 
some better work than catching and 
keeping his private rivals. But Sir 
William added that he should consult 
with Lord Marlowe, whom he now 
considered as his own son, as to the 
punishment of his enemy. 

So they went on debating, the 
worthies being inclined to think that 
bad as Jasper was, there existed 
worse men and more dangerous. His 
sins, at least, went before to judg- 
ment ; evil he might be, but the wolf 
did not disguise himself. 

After a time Sir William became 
drowsy ; the many excitements of the 
day had been too much for his old 
brain, and he doied away, breathing 
heavily, his pale brow and fine white 
head drooping, his beard streaming 
down over his breast. 

The three friends wmit on talking 
with lowered voices, and Meg re- 
mained motionless, her grandfather's 
hand still resting on her hair. She 
too might have been sleeping, but her 
eyes were wide open as they dreamed 
upon the fire. 

Outside, the castle was very still. 
The only sounds to be heard were not 
cheering ones ; the owls hooted and 
screeched about the towers in the 
rising moonlight, as if an evil spirit 
was troubling them, and the dogs 
in the yard below, catching their 
complaint of restlessness, howled as if 
the place was full of specte'es, as if 
devils and witches might be plainly 
seen, flapping with black wings and 
fiery eyes and broomsticks across the 
dim pale sky. The lads in charge of 
the dogs went trembling, with long 
whips, to lash them into silence, but 
they only howled all the more ; and 
the lads rubbed their eyes and 
crawled sleepily back to their mat- 
tresses, for Ruddiford was heavy with 



weariness after the rejcnangs of the 
morning, and the best men, with 
Andrew at their head, were all away. 

Among the shadows of the sleepy 
empty castle, along the unguarded 
ramparts and the bridge, under the 
archways of the gates. Lady Mar- 
lowe's own men crept to take up the 
posto that Sir William's men had left 
almost empty. There were not many 
of these Swanlea men, but they were 
a picked band, generously paid by her 
Ladyship, whom thej served partly 
for profit, partly from fear. The two 
men who had escaped in the rout of 
Lord Marlowe's troop were among 
them. They laid hands on such weak 
Ruddiford fellows as were pretending 
to watch the castle while the men-at- 
arms were away; old ward^-s past 
their work, young boys half asleep 
and frightened : they tied their arms 
and legs, gagged them, and stowed 
them away behind any door that 
came nearest. All this tiiey did as 
silently as possible, under the orders 
of Antonio, who, when a new watch 
was set at every gate and on the 
tower, all ways carelessly open to 
town or river being stopped or 
guarded, went with Uie keys of the 
castle to Lady Marlowe's room. 

He found her sitting alone by the 
fire. She took the great keys upon 
her velvet lap, counting and fingering 
them. The young man stood and 
looked at her steadily, at first with 
a smile, which vanished suddenly 
away when she lifted her eyes from 
the heap of iron. "And Uieee are 
alll" she said. 

"All, Madam," said Antonio; but 
he lied, for one small key lay si^e in 
his own pocket. It was that of a 
door near Margaret's tower, reached 
by a narrow flight of steps from the 
ramparts, and leading out upon the 
river above the castle milL Here 
were a weir and a sluice, by which 
a man could cross the water, except 
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in time of flood, and get away into 
the country. Lady Marlowe might 
hold the castle and its inmates in the 
hollow of her hand: she might, and 
probably would, keep it till the Duke 
of York sent a band to take posses- 
don; but against his will she would 
not keep Antonio. 

" You have done well, so far," she 
said. "To-morrow, when we have 
time, those dogs shall be stabbed or 
strangled, and the owls shall be shot. 
One would say bird and brute knew 
the fate that was falling on the 
Rodens. And the ratsbane? But I 
have changed my mind ; there is not 
time, and the old men are still there, 
are they not t " 

"I looked in but now," Antonio 
said. " They are there, still chatter- 
ing among themselves, and — he is 
sleeping in his chair." 

" Good. They will not leave the 
castle to-night. You have given 
orders!" 

" I have. Madam." 

" You might have gone to the shop 
and searched it for poisons. But no, 
it is too late, and you must not go 
outside the walls. There are other 
means" — she started up suddenly, 
and all the keys fell clattering on the 
floor. 

"Take them up," she said impa- 
tiently. " Carry them into the bed- 
chamber, fling them into the great 
wardrobe. No gate shall be opened 
till the banner of York comes in. So, 
— now get you back, — watch them all. 
If Mistress Roden lingers long, tell 
her to come to me, that I wait here 
for her greeting. Let her leave the 
others there. And you, when they 
are gone, warn me ; then watch your 
master till he wakes, or till I 
come." 

Antonio bowed low and left her. 

Not many minutes later, Margaret 
was conscious of a sound in the room, 
ontside the small circle round the fire. 
No. 639. — ^VOL. xc. 



She looked round, and in the dimness 
saw Antonio. It seemed to her, 
dazzled with long gazing at the fire, 
that the candles on the table burned 
strangely pale and blue. " What do 
you there I " she murmured impa- 
tiently, and at the same instant Simon 
Toste glanced sharply round. 

" Ah, master Tony, how about the 
ratsbane f " he said. " I doubt, young 
man, you wanted it for something 
bigger than rats. Dame Kate telli 
me they are none so plentiful." 

Antonio's fingers stole to his dag- 
ger, while he smiled on the old man. 
" What game, then, do you accuse me 
of chasing. Master Simon 1 " 

"Faith, I scarcely know," Simon 
answered. " Unless you yourself, 
tired of this life in which no man 
has his deserts — " 

" Peace, Simon, you will wake Sir 
William" — "This is a foolish argu- 
ment" — came from Sir Thomas and 
Timothy. 

Antonio, with a slight laugh, 
noticed them no longer ; but Simon's 
round eyes still studied him with 
unfriendly curiosity. 

On hearing Lady Marlowe's mes- 
sage, Margaret rose instantly, and 
softly moved her grandfather's hand 
to the arm of his chair. As she did 
so, she touched it for an instant with 
her lips; the old hand was cold, in 
spite of furred gown and blazing fire. 
Sir William slept on, unconscious of 
that soft goodnight, unconscious that 
the treasured child was leaving him, 
unconscious that his castle was no 
longer his own, that the dogs and the 
owls were singing together the dirge 
of the last Roden, that strange men 
were guarding the gates, waiting only 
for the morning to pull down the 
yellow banner and hoist the standard 
of York. Had he known. Lady 
Marlowe would have found her work 
none so easy ; the old hero of Agin- 
court would have called in the men 
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of the town mod would have Htmok 
ft blow for the Bad Bose before his 
strength quite failed him. Itftbel had 
gne«ed aa much, and ooold aoarody 
yet beliere how aleep and treason had 
become her allien one as much as the 
other. 

Meg wished the three worthies a 
friendly good-night, bowed her head 
for the Vicar's blessing, and went out 
upon the wide staircase, silently 
attended by Antonia She did not 
go down into the hall, bat tamed 
into the gallery which led by twisted 
ways to Lady Marlowe's lodging. 
Se^ng that the Italian was following 
her, she tamed her head slightly 
towards him and said : " I need yoa 
not, Antonia My grandfather will 
be waking ; go back to him.'' 

Withoat answering, he came close 
ap to her, fell on one knee and 
laid his hand upon her dress. She 
looked down upon him, frowning. 
'* Ton mistrast me," he said. " Yoa 
have forgotten the love yoa once 
bore to yoar old playfellow, — why is 
this!" 

"My old playfellow's love," M^ 
answered, "I think, has failed me. 
I believe that since Christmas Day 
my friend has been my enemy. I do 
not forget, bat how can I trast? If 
I am anjast to yoa, Antonio — " 

" Yoa are anjast," he said. 
" Foolish yoa are, and ignorant. 
Little yoa know me, or the caase of 
what I da For a kind word from 
yoa, M^, my playfellow, I woald yet 
do mach ; yes, I woald save all yoa 
love. Oh angel, oh beaaty! who 
loves yoa as I dot They do not 
know what it is, pale, cold, half- 
hearted ; while I coald rise to heights 
of heaven or plange to depths of hell 
for yoa. Would any prison hold me 
from yout Would any walls and 
gates keep me out, — my lady my 
saint, whom I worship t " 

He caught her hand, and laid his hot 



brow upon it For the moment die 
did not repulse him, far the dulduli 
days came back, the days before Alios 
was sent for, before ^le wisdom of the 
old men had taken away her beantifal 
Italian toy. He lifted his head and 
went on speaking hnrriedly. "It is 
not all English blood, thick and odd, 
in your veins, Meg. Fire will to fire, 
and you and I, Italy is our mothv. 
If we could fly to Italy— " 

He kissed her hand passionately, 
and she snatched it from him. "An- 
tonio ! You are mad," she said, shud- 
dering. "You know not what you 
are saying." 

"I know,** he said, and laug^ied, 
"just as you know, or guess, what I 
have done." 

"You are a madman," she rqwated, 
stepping back from him. 

" No, sweet Udy, I am a man in his 
senses," Antonio said. " listen, listen 
a moment I could do great things 
to-night for love of you. Ah, your 
love ! If you will not give it me to- 
night, you will repent, I tell you. 
There is danger abroad ; I hold lives 
in my hand ; give me your love, and 
they shall be safe." 

She shrank back agiun, looking 
down upon him coldly and scomfolly, 
yet with a secret terror. His threap 
of course, must be meant for Harry 
Marlowe. There must be some plot 
to desi^roy him, when, as they expected, 
he came to Ruddiford in the morning. 
She half believed that he was safe, 
that he would obey her counsel, her 
entreaty, and ride away to his Queen ; 
yet deep in the girl's heart was the 
knowledge that if he did this, he 
would hardly be the Harry to whom 
her love was given. Not that she 
would love him less, or trust him less, 
but the love would have its touch of 
pain. She would know that he did 
not long for her presence as she for 
his. The first flight of the freed bird 
should be to her ; and sometimes she 
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believed that it would and most be so. 
She did so at this moment, with An- 
tonio kneeling at her feet, breathing 
prayers that the hardly understood 
and hated altogether. However, risk 
or no risk, he could only be answered 
in one way. With a scornful move- 
ment of her head she turned to leave 
him. " Tou must know that you ask 
impossibilities," she said. " Qo, be gone ! 
I do not believe in your power ; I de- 
spise your threats." 

She was flying, but he followed her, 
suddenly reading her thoughts. " Meg, 
sweet mistress, you do not read me 
right," he muttered hastily. ''I speak 
of to-night, not to-morrow, — to-night, 
to-night, Meg." For a moment his 
quick breathing and hurried steps kept 
pace with hers, as they ran along the 
gallery. Again he tried to snatch her 
hand. "Stay, stay, understand me; 
am I friend or enemy t Call me friend, 
and I will save, — listen, — ^trust me! 
Tou will not ? Then things may take 
their course for me ; but my turn will 
come, fair lady — " He stopped and 
turned back suddenly. 

She fled like a young deer along the 
dark ways, lit only by the glimmering 
moonlight through barred windows 
here and there. She did not slacken 
her pace, even when she knew he was 
no longer pursuing her, but fled on to 
Lady Marlowe's lodging, which seemed, 
at least, like a safe refuge from An- 
tonio. How terribly right my Lady 
had been ! How well she had read his 
character! Tet Meg felt that she 
could not tell her of those minutes in 
the gallery, and waited at her door 
till the wild beating of her heart was 
quieted. 

Antonio was quickly himself again. 
"So," he muttered, "you know me 
now, — and I will have you in the end, 
if I must turn her Ladyship's dagger 
on herself. A husband from the ranks 
of York t Ah, it were better to have 
promised her to me, and so you shall 



find, Lady Isabel. But to-night you 
must do your will. I would have saved 
him for a kiss ; 'tis thou, Meg, not I 
or she, who is guilty to-night." 

His whirling thoughts did not delay 
the swift feet that hurried back to Sir 
William, who still slept peacefully on, 
while the three old friends sat in the 
same places, talking in under-tones ; it 
seemed as if they did not wish to leave 
the castle. 

Antonio came and stood in the 
midst, his mouth smiling upon them, 
while his eyes were more mjrsterious 
than ever. Simon Toste looked on 
him with obstinate disfavour. For a 
minute or two the three were silent ; 
then Sir Thomas Pye rose slowly to his 
slender height, saying : " Well, masters, 
'tis time for home and bed. Pity to 
rouse his worship to bid us good-night; 
let him sleep as long as he can; all 
the joyful news of to-day has wearied 
him. We must e'en leave him to your 
care, Antonio." 

"Ay, Sir Vicar," the young man 
said, and nodded, with a glance at his 
sleeping master. "It is late, as you 
say." 

" How beautiful he is in sleep I " 
murmured little Simon, and went on 
tip-toe nearer to Sir William's chair. 
"Mark you the firm, pink flesh? If 
it were not for this cursed pain and 
sti&ess, he would be a younger 
man than you or me, Timothy. He 
may live a dozen years yet in my 
opinion." 

"God grant it!" said Sir Thomas 
Pye. 

"Why do the dogs howl and the 
owls screech I" whispered Timothy. 
"One would say some heavy misfor- 
tune was coming on the house." 

" Have no such cowardly fears ; 'tis 
the moon," Sir Thomas said. "The 
house is in the care of Qod and His 
Saints, friend Timothy." 

He made the sign of the cross over 
the sleeping man (who seemed to smile), 
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and then walked from the nxnn, fol- 
lowed by the two brothers, and 
•eoreUy, at a longer distance, by 
Antonia 

As the three friends approadied the 
town gate of the casUe, they had to 
pass a flight of dark and narrow steps 
which led down to the irtm-grated door 
of the dungeon under the keep. It 
was long since anyone had been con- 
fined there, for Sir William's kindly 
role was satisfied with less dreary 
prisons for those who offended him. 
So long was it that Antonio could not 
remember seeing any captive dragged 
down the stairway to those depths, 
wet, black, noisome, where men had 
once been diained to rings in the wall 
and left to live or die as they might on 
the miserable food thmst in through a 
grating. 

On this night the dungeon door was 
open, and half a dozen of Lady Mar- 
lowe's strongest men were waiting on 
the stairs. As the three worthies 
came near, these men suddenly stepped 
up into the moonlight and attacked 
them, two to one. 

They struggled hard, crying, '* Trea- 
son ! treachery ! help !" but being men 
of peace and far from young or very 
muscular, they were soon overpowered. 
Antonio came near enough to see them, 
priest, lawyer and apothecary, pulled 
and pushed head-foremost down the 
black steps to the dungeon. Above 
the clamour of voices he heard the 
rattle of chains, and began to laugh as 
he stood there, laughing on till he held 
his sides and his eyes were streaming. 
He waited till he heard the clang of 
the iron door, and the men's feet re- 
turning up the stairs, while smothered 
in the heavy walls he could still hear 
Simon crying shrilly — "Help! mur- 
der ! treason ! Ah 1 villains, who has 
set you on f He and you shall pay 
for this!" 

Antonio dried his eyes, and slipped 
away to my Lady. 



CHAFTEB XYI. 

At Meg's low knocking Lsdj 
Marlowe csJled to her to enter. She 
was standing between two candles at 
the far end of the room, bending over 
something that she seemed to ex- 
amine very closely. For a nKnaeot, 
before she plunged this thing into 
hiding under the heavy folds of be^ 
gown, the light flashed on steeL 
But Meg, strangely agitated, hardly 
noticed this; if she had,{in spite of 
a certain distrust of Isabel, she would 
have known it was nothing marvelkms 
that such a woman should carry a 
weapon for self-defence. 

Even now, the girl half reproached 
herself that it was impossible to ke^ 
loyalty both to her grand&ther and 
to Lady Marlowe. Ruddiford could 
never be for York, as her Ladyship 
wished ; Meg herself with him, must 
hold it for the Red Rose. There 
seemed no great danger ; the Queen 
was victorious. When her Ladyship 
found that Harry did not return, 
putting himself, the Queen's man, 
into her power, she would surely 
leave the castle. If, in spite <^ 
Meg's entreaty, he did come, the 
danger must be run. Lady Marlowe, 
feigning or not, had in words con- 
sented to the marriage. It must 
take place instantly; Harry, master 
of Ruddiford, must act for Sir 
William; he would know how to 
handle these difficult matters, far 
better than a girl who could only see 
her way from one moment to another. 
Sometimes Meg's heart failed her to 
think that she had done her best to 
keep her lover away. Could she and 
the good men of Ruddiford hold the 
place, giving no loophole for Lady 
Marlowe's designs? Sir Thomas the 
Vicar thought so, and had spoken 
very fearlessly; all the men were 
devoted to Sir William. Meg swung 
back to the thought of Harry, safer 
free and away. 
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Now, as she came into the room 
and closed the door, the woman she 
doubted came to meet her smiling, 
and took both the girl's hands as she 
bent respectfully before her. ''So, 
Mistress Meg,'' she said, and went on 
with words that were well enough, 
though the tone of her voice was odd 
and hollow, and her eyes studied 
Meg's face till it flushed and paled 
again. "Tou are to have your 
way, it seems," she said. "The 
bridegroom will be here, and quickly ; 
a brighter day will not be long in 
dawning for your Harry. Verily, 
you have taught him pretty 
language." 

Meg's eyes fell, and she smiled 
faintly. liuly Marlowe, holding her 
wrists, still watched her curiously; 
then suddenly she let her go, but only 
to hold her more closely, pressing 
hands and arms tightly round the 
slight figure, feeling and discovering 
something that startled her in the 
hurried pulses, the eyes still wild 
with some strange experience. 
"Meg," she said, "you noble child, 
what is it that disturbs yout Re- 
member, my daughter, I claim your 
confidence. Tou will not tell met 
I know your courage, but you have 
felt some great alarm. Tou cannot 
deceive me; what are you hiding 
from me f The truth — ^instantly ! " 

"Nothing, nothing, Madam," Meg 
murmured hastily, and tried to with- 
draw herself from the clasp that only 
became tighter. Then, shivering 
suddenly from head to foot, she went 
on : " There is something terrible in 
the night, though 'tis still and the 
moon is shining. I would rather the 
wind blew. Master Toste said that 
misfortune was upon us — the dogs, 
the screech-owls, you hear them — but 
Sir Thomas told him we were under 
the protection of (Jod. 'Tis true, I 
know, but yet — " 

"Meg," said Isabel, "you are 



deceiving me. Though a girl, you 
have the blood of heroes — " she 
stopped suddenly. "No," she con- 
tinued, " none of these foolish noises, 
or words of silly old men, have 
frightened you." 

" I am not frightened. Madam." 

"Then you are angry, agitated, 
wild. There, why do you start, and 
look at the door?" 

"I thought one had followed 
me—" 

"Ah! I knew well. Who is it 
that you fear f In this room you are 
safe from English or foreign enemy, 
or friend, or lover. So, the Italian 
gave not only my message, but his 
own] I gu^sed it from your look, 
my maiden, as you came in at the 
door. Insolent lackey! He shall 
suffer, when I have done with him. 
And the black-eyed boy dared to tell 
you of his love, Margaret ? " 

The girl lifted her head proudly. 
"Tou warned me. Madam, only 
yesterday," she said. "Tou were 
not wrong. But not only did he tell 
me that, he also threatened me. He 
said that danger lay in wait for those 
I loved, but he would save them, if — 
Madam, what could he mean t " 

Lady Marlowe turned white to the 
lips, and laughed a little. "What 
could he mean t " she repeated. 
"Tou can answer that question as 
well as I. Have you answered it ? " 

Meg looked down, and slowly 
shook her head. Lady Marlowe, 
staring at her, laughed again, but 
there was a light in her eyes, and 
lines about her mouth, that boded ill 
for Antonio. " So, slave, 'tis war to 
the death ! " she said in her heart. 
Aloud, in a voice wonderfully calm, 
she told Meg to forget the wretch's 
presumption. As for his threats, 
they were to be treated as empty 
air. "To-morrow, child," she said, 
smiling, "you will have your own 
champion, and this miserable play- 
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fellow <rf joora, — why, we will send 
him bftck to Italy. I love not these 
transplanted creatures." 

"Bat my grandfather loves him,'' 
Meg said, and shivered again. 

Lady Marlowe tamed qaickly away. 
"He is unworthy," she said. Then 
she stood still, listening a moment 
intently. To her quick senses, now 
sharpened to the utmost, the sound of 
a distant door announced the coming 
of Antonio. "See here, Meg," she 
said. " I must make sure that you 
are safe, that your people are in 
waiting ; I will see to it myself ; you 
shall not be troubled by that serpent 
again." She opened the door of a 
little oratory on the far side of her 
room. "Wait there iar me," she 
said. "I will lock you safely in, — 
I must keep you for ELarry, — I tried 
once to keep you for Richard.'' She 
laughed. "Tou conquer us all and 
our little plots, Mistress Meg," she 
said. "Come, go in and say your 
prayers, for you need them." 

The girl, without a word, walked 
into the tiny room and kneeled down 
before the solemn crucifix hanging 
there. Lady Marlowe looked after 
her, and the smile died from her 
mocking face ; then she quickly shut 
the door and turned the key, taking 
it out of the look. "Not that, 
Antonio, not that reward ! " she said 
to herself as she went out to meet 
him, for he was coming with swift 
light feet along the gallery. 

Left alone in his room, Sir William 
Boden slept on, not without dreams. 
It would be hard to believe that the 
strange sounds and doings outside, 
the warning alarm of beast and bird, 
the sudden though silent changing of 
the guard, the cries of his old hiends, 
dragged so horribly down from the 
moonlight into black depths of 
dungeon, had no influence on the 
good old master, though shut out 
from them by thick walls, heavy 



doors, and hangings. He smiled in 
his dreams, his weak arms moved 
jerkily. The disturbance in the air, 
for tdm, had nothing to do wi^ 
toreason at home or wiUi the civil war 
that tore and distracted England. 
He was fighting in his dreams, attack- 
ing, resisting, commanding, — ^ut not 
at Ruddiford. A small army, half- 
starved, reckless, and determined, waa 
flinging itself upon a great force of 
knights and men-at-arms, a confused 
forest of banners and lances, crowded 
into a valley where they could fight^ 
but not fly. It was Agincourt^ uid 
the young Bnglisfa squire, Will Rodeo, 
was in the front of the fray, no one 
nearer to his adored Eling Harry than 
he. Death was there, but he gave 
it not a thought ; the dream was all 
a glory of courage and triumph, as 
the reality had been. Death indeed 
was nearer now, in his own castle, his 
own room, than in the thick of that 
heroic fight. It came stealing in, 
sweeping with soft folds across the 
floor. 

The flaming logs had died down 
into red embers, and Uie white ashes 
were falling in heaps ; the candle- 
light was dim. A tall figure with a 
pale face, with fierce eyes, and set 
lips, hovered about the room, gliding 
gradually, noiselessly, nearer to the 
sleeping man. Round the back of 
his chair it came, and stood a m<»nent 
on his left side, between him and the 
fire; its right hand, holding a slim, 
shining, pointed dagger, hung by its 
side. In this way, stealing by night, 
came Death to Sir William Roden. 

He was smiling, his hands were 
moving again, and he began to mutter 
in his sleep. The woman who watched 
him thought that he was waking. 
With a quick shudder and a grimace, 
making a step forward, she lifted her 
right hand and struck him sharply 
below the left collar-bone. The blow 
waked him, but he was still at Agin- 
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oooit^ ftnd cried *load, opening his 
Une eyes wide: "God save King 
Harry ! Now we be brothers in 
arms, Harry Marlowe!" 

For him, the fight was over. It 
ended in the dream as in reality, with 
a blow on the shoulder ; the blow of 
ELing Harry's sword, (rom which the 
sqnire rose np Sir William, was never 
consciously changed into the murder- 
ous stroke of a woman's poisoned 
dagger. 

Her husband's name, the last on 
his old friend's lips, made Lady Mar- 
lowe tremble from head to foot. She 
had almost fled from the room, leaving 
the dagger there to accuse her of this 
crime ; but her presence of mind came 
back instantly. She withdrew the 
slender blade, wiped it, slipped it 
back into its place, and hidden in 
the shadow waited for the last heavy, 
long-drawn breaths with which the 
gallant old man set out, without priest 
to absolve or child to watch him, for 
the loyal land whither his fellow- 
fighters had gone before. 

When all was still. Lady Marlowe 
went to the secret door under the 
hangings. It was ajar, as she ex- 
pected, and Antonio was waiting in 
the gallery. He started vi#lently 
when she came upon him, for she 
looked terrible, and gazed upon him, 
by the light of a candle she had taken 
up, almost as if her wits had left her. 
She beckoned to him without a word. 
The Italian threw himself suddenly 
on his knees, his teeth chattering so 
that he could only stammer out his 
words. "Nay, Madam, not that, I 
beseech you! You know I cannot 
help you there, not even now for the 
reward you refused me. Madam, 
spare him ! I swear to you that 
blood need not be shed. I will keep 
him safe, — he is helpless, — the place 
is in your hands, — he cannot resist 
you. Spare him, I implore you 1 I 
will be your servant for ever — " 



" That are you now, Antonio," she 
said. "Rise, miserable boy. Do you 
pretend to have loved your master? 
Come here to me, I say." 

She turned back into the room, and 
he tremblingly followed her. 

Slowly and steadily, carrying the 
light, she approached the figure in 
the chair, and set it down near him. 
He had fallen a little aside, his hands 
clenched ; but the heavy eyelids were 
closed and there was no horror in 
the face ; the smile of his dreams had 
returned and was even deepening; 
the pale skin was hardly yet paler 
than in life. 

Antonio, for an instant, thought 
that Sir William was still sleeping. 
" He sleeps," he said, and went 
quickly towards him. " No, you 
shall not hurt him. I will defend 
him, cost what it may." 

She looked upon 1dm with bitter 
scorn. " Fool I he is dead." 

" My God ! " Antonio exclaimed 
under his breath. He went softly 
up to the old man, fell on his knees 
before him, touched his hand, stared 
up into his face. " Dead t It cannot 
be," he muttered. "But where — 
how— " 

" 'Tis plain that you were bred in 
clumsy England," Lady Marlowe said, 
her voice, though very low, seeming 
to ring like a knell through the room. 
" Dead, yes, and little sign of how 
the death-stroke was given. It need 
scarce be known. The leech is in the 
dungeon. Let no old women come 
about him ; thou and I, Antonio, 
must prepare him for his burial, and 
my men shall take up the stones of 
the chapel floor and lay him under 
them. What, fool, weeping? Didst 
think such a life as this would stand 
long between Edward of York and 
a strong place on the road to the 
north? On my life, wretch, I'll kill 
thee, too I Ha ! and you dared speak 
of love to Mistress Roden, when I 
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had refused her to you t By heaven, 
I want you not, nor your service — " 

Antonio was on his feet, flashed 
and passionate. ''What? She told 
yout" 

'' Whom should she teU f Mark me, 
villain, she is safe from you, double- 
dyed traitor as you are, to your master 
and to me ! Attempt to see her again, 
and this point can pierce a young 
skin, even more easily — but what are 
we doing here I " 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders. 
His eyes were full of hatred and 
fury, but he had prudence enough to 
keep back the defiance that rose to 
his lips. She had the power ; the 
castle was in her hands; for the 
moment, Meg too was in her hands, 
and he would gain nothing by bluster. 
His old master was dead ; at the 
last, he would have saved him ; his 
death touched him more than he had 
thought possible. But he was dead : 
he could not be brought back; and 
now it was a question of fighting for 
one's own hand, at least to gain Mar- 
garet With hurrying hands and feet, 
and without another word, he set to 
obeying her. First, she ordered him 
to give her his master's will, which 
made her guardian of Margaret. He 
knew where to find the old man's 
keys; and in a few minutes he had 
unlocked the great chest where the 
deeds of the estate were, and had 
taken out the parchment signed on 
that November night, in which Sir 
William, contrary to the advice of 
his best friends, had shown such fatal 
loyalty to the name of Marlowe. 

"And the rest of the deeds are 
for me," she said, leaning greedily 
over the depths of the chest. " The 
executors are as good as dead ; I am 
the one authority. Lock the chest 
again, and give me the keys." 

As he hesitated, she snatched them 
from him, and thrusting the will in- 
side her dress, turned back again to 



the silent^ awful figure in the chair. 
With Antonio's help, he shivering in 
the nervous horror that had seized 
him, and marvelling at her super- 
natural strength, she carried or 
dragged Sir William to his own bed 
in the adjoining room, laid him there, 
with out-stretched limbs and folded 
hands, and then with the same ter- 
rible calmness placed a crucifix at 
his head and four lighted candles at 
the comers of his bed. 

Then she ordered Antonio to watch 
till her return, and went alone down 
the great staircase, intending to in- 
spect the castle, to see, by the bright 
shining of the moon, that all her 
men were in their appointed places. 
They must be ready to receive Lord 
Marlowe and Sir William's men, at 
any hour in the morning, with the 
news that the old knight had died 
suddenly, and that she had taken 
possession of Ruddiford Castle in the 
name of the White Rose. 

It was not likely that Antonio 
would remain where she left him, 
alone with the kind old master he 
had betrayed. A few minutes he 
waited there on his knees, watching 
the white face on the .pillow, as it 
gradually lost its first look of life and 
became more waxen, more majestie- 
ally calm, passing further every in- 
stant from the jarring turmoil of lifSe. 

The strange creature who watched 
the dead face was almost surprised to 
find that tears were running down his 
cheeks. He had not known what it 
would be. An hour or two ago, he 
would have given Sir William's life 
and all the lives in the castle, to be 
taken by his own hand, for the pro- 
mise of Margaret. She had been 
refused him : her guardian and her- 
self had alike refused him, with the 
scorn he might have expected; but 
his disappointment had not been Sir 
William's salvation. In all this mat- 
ter Lady Marlowe's strong will had 
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had its way, and would have it, so 
far as he could see, to the end. The 
unholy alliaace with her had not 
helped Antonio, and never would. 
He cared not much, he thought, for 
money and power; he did not be- 
lieve in her promnses ; he saw York 
triumphing by her means, and him- 
self, the poor stepping-stone, thrown 
out upon a dunghill All he had 
had, or ever would have, it seemed, 
was the small satisfaction of cheating 
Lord Marlowe and Jasper Tilney, so 
that neither of them should have the 
prize denied to him, and of seeing 
his contemptuous old enemies, the 
vicar, the lawyer, the apothecary, 
flung into the dungeon and in danger 
of death. 

But there might be a greater satis- 
faction still. He knew, in the depths 
of his heart, that the one thing he 
now longed for was revenge on Lady 
Marlowe, vengeance for her insolent 
scorn of himself, vengeance for the 
murder of Sir William. No ! If she 
believed that Antonio, a craven slave, 
would let her work out her designs 
unchecked, that he, like the other 
poor sheep of Ruddiford, but without 
their excuse, being neither gagged 
nor chained, would give up the castle 
to York and its mistress to any 
Yorkist noble Lady Marlowe might 
choose, — if she believed this, as it 
seemed, she was mistaken. 

He rose from his knees, and his 
deep eyes rested a moment on the 
face of his master. The selfish, 
wicked youth, treacherous as he had 
been and guilty of the old man's 
death, still loved him in his own 
mysterious way. He stooped and 
touched the folded hands with his 
lips, then started back with chatter- 
ing teeth ; but he vowed to Sir 
William that, if he could save it, 
Ruddiford should not be lost to the 
Red Rose. Even here, true to him- 
self, he was half-hearted, for no re- 



morse or ancient love would make him 
renounce the hope of winning for him- 
self what Sir William had assuredly 
never given him, a greater treasure 
than all the castles in England, 

However, the promise once made, 
life and courage, deadened by Lady 
Marlowe's baleful influence, seemed 
to come back to Antonio. He slipped 
from the room and stole down the 
stairs. At a corner he stopped sud- 
denly, for there was a gleam of light 
below, and voices talking. He crept 
along the wall like a shadow, — ^no 
one could move more noiselessly — ^and 
saw Lady Marlowe at the foot of the 
stairs, and old Dame Kate with her. 

The old woman, white and fright- 
ened, was muttering fears and fancies 
into Lady Marlowe's impatient ear. 
There was something wrong, she was 
sure: the women and maidens could 
not sleep for fear; the noises of the 
night were terrible; she had heard 
screams of murder and treason; it 
was very late, and Mistress Meg had 
not yet come to her bed-chamber. 
No doubt she was still with Sir 
William, but Dame Kate was on her 
way to call her ; she must not wander 
about the castle so late alone. 

" With our men away and the dogs 
howling a-that'ns ! " muttered the old 
dame anxiously. 

Lady Marlowe laughed softly ; 
something in her tone made Antonio 
shiver again. "You are a wise soul, 
dame," she said. " Comfort yourself. 
Your master has gone to rest, Antonio 
attending him ; your young mistress 
is in my lodging, and will spend the 
night with me. Bad dreams, bad 
dreams ! You and your maids have 
eaten too much, — and in Lent, for 
shame ! " 

" But Mistress Meg will want me," 
the old nurse pleaded, puzzled and 
doubtful. " May I follow your Lady- 
ship! But verily my lamb would 
sleep better in her own bed." 
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" DaflM, it is mj will that the 
should sleep where she now is," Lady 
Marlowe answered. " I have women 
enoagh to attend on her. I left her 
at her evening prayers in the watory. 
Oo back to your maidens — sleep, idl 
of you. I am awake, watching, — the 
guards are set, — do you hear mef 
Be gone to your bed." 

Dame Kate turned slowly away. 



grumbling to herself; but there was 
no disobeying this stately lady, no 
parleying with her. 

When she was gone, stumping into 
the distance, Lady Harlowe glided 
softly on alone across the moonlit 
court Antonio followed her far g£^ 
like a stealing shadow, watched htr 
as she went towards the town gate, 
and then turned and fled another way. 



(To be continued.) 
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It was a wicked book, the Parson 
said, a book which no Christian man 
should read because it niade you dis- 
contented with your environment and 
rendered you callous to the natural 
consequences of your follies in this 
world and the next. So it lay up on 
the loft, a much soiled, dingy little 
volume of widely spaced lines and 
gi^y> age-bleached covers, amidst a 
havoc of incompatible literature, with 
the little Treubner text of the Mbta- 
M0BPH0SR8 and the stained, yellow 
leaves of the Lucretius, of which the 
Parson only remembered one line : 

Quae quoniam rerum Naturam sola 
gubemas. 

No one knew how it had got there, 
but tradition asserted in the Pastor's 
household that a godless hawker (who 
sold Manchester calicoes of startling 
hue to the Kaflir maids and bought 
in exchange ostrich-feathers from their 
employers at a time when people were 
rushing to the river diggings in the 
north) had left it there, together 
with sundry other volumes of which 
the same tradition could tell you the 
titles. There was a small Shakespeare 
which, having found ^vour even in 
that fold of strict Calvinism, had been 
rebound in blue cloth, and now kissed 
the boards of Dutch theological tomes 
on the study shelves. There was an 
equally diminutive Keats, with a part 
of the Endtmion torn out and many 
interlineations between the verses. 
There was even a French volume, 
which, being unintelligible to the 
majority, tradition had invested with 
more heathenish vices than it had 
attached to FitzOerald. 



Tradition could tell you the fate 
of that hawker. He died at the 
diggings, years later, from a consump- 
tion of which he had believed himself 
radically cured. Riotous living, the 
result of such constant perusal of the 
Oriental philosopher who denied that 
he was a philosopher, had doubtless 
accelerated his end ; but nothing de- 
finite was known on that point, nor 
as to the antecedents of the young 
hawker. And it was only by turning 
over the files of the old Commercial 
Advbrtiskr (now long since de- 
scended into that oblivion which over- 
takes all journals which do not 
happen to possess a lengthy advertise- 
ment list) that one could prove that 
Henry Everard Hendley,of Rathangan 
in the County of Kildare, had arrived 
in the colony, years before anyone 
had heard of FitzOerald or dreamed 
of the diamonds in the country. 
That was the name in the little book, 
and underneath it, in an unmistake- 
ably feminine hand, and with the s 
formed like an / in the old style, 
were the words A pre$efU an his 
birthday from his devoted E. If. 

First acquaintances with Omar are 
usually made in an armchair, with 
the philosopher on one's lap and a 
glass of whiskey toddy on the table, 
an environment, no doubt, which 
would have earned the whole-hearted 
approval of Khayyam himself. With 
a cheerful fire burning, and the sleet 
driving against the window outside, 
the introduction becomes immeasur- 
ably pleasanter, and although the 
edition may not be the first, even 
though it may not be that of Fitz- 
Oerald, one becomes enamoured of the 
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new-comer before be has yet wan- 
dered (arther tban the cook crowing 
and the fleeing of the start ; that 
U, provided one ia of a disposition 
to merit the Parson's strictures and 
sympathise with the hawker and the 
unknown £. N. 

But this was a different meeting- 
pUoe. Outside, under a skj Uiat was 
cloudlessly blue and in an atmosphere 
that was freshened by a breese just 
sufficient to stir the tops of the 
oleander bushes, outside in the scent 
of the maturing pontac leaves and 
the undercurrent of softer odours the 
breeae wafted from the riverside, the 
little volume " curled round your 
heart like a clematis tendril " as Aunt 
Keet (who read devotional books with 
a fervour which had won her canoni- 
sation rights) was wont to say when 
referring to her favourite Bogatzsky. 
The smooth screen of the orange 
trees and the long vineyard stretch- 
ing below, miles as it seemed of 
serried, neatly pruned hanepoot sticks 
that bore luscious fruit in mid- 
February, had nothing very Oriental 
about them, it is true. The palm tree 
lower down the garden gave an Eastern 
touch to the scene ; but then it never 
bore dates and afforded but little 
shade against the hot summer sun, 
so that even when steeped in Omar 
you could not quite fancy that it was 
the oasis spot where you could sit and 
read FitzGerald and drink the sweet 
white wine (misnamed hock) which 
uncle Ben Hugo manufactured, and 
sold for fifteen shillings the half aum 
on market-days. And yet the at- 
mosphere was Omaresque, the environ- 
ment sach as he would have liked, 
the sad hearted, merry- voiced old tent- 
maker of Ispahan. Roses blew in the 
kitchen garden, roses of which no 
connoisseur could have told the kind 
for they had long since been bastard- 
ised. A trellis work ran over them 
(eight feet high and more in places). 



round the poles of which showy purple 
Lachr3rme OhrisU hung in large, 
bloom-decked clusters. A wealth ai 
grenadellas twined over the wall, 
their dark blue and white flowers 
showing clearly against the snowy 
whiteness oi the house to which 
they had attached themselves. Omar 
would have sat there, and made more 
quatrains, and drunk more wine, and 
talked his cheery philosophy to the 
native brats who ran about half 
naked playing with the ostrich chicks. 
Poor Henry Everard Hendley knew 
it differently. In his day it was 
sedgegrown, most of it, Uiough the 
vineyard was there and the date- 
palm, and lower down, where the 
water-furrow became a quagmire, a 
grove of plantains that used to bear 
fruit with big stones in them. He was 
a queer fellow, people still tell you, 
sauntering about the place in the twi- 
light and writing bulky letters which 
he took to the post-bag but nevor put 
in though he addressed them carefully 
and franked them' with three penny 
stamps. Some of the lines in the 
Omar he had underscored, he or 
somebody else, and most of th«n 
were suggestive. 

Oh, take the Cash-in-Hsnd and waive 
the Best 

was one, and below on the same page 

— ^in some comer ci the Hubbub 
oouoht 
Make Qame of that which makes as 
much of Thee. 

And there were many others. If he 
had seen another translation one 
could easily guess what he would 
have put his pencil under. 

This world an unsubstantial pageant 

deem; 
All wise men know things are not what 

they seem. 
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Be of good oheer, and drink, and so 
shake off 
This rain illusion of a baseless dream. 

That might have been one verse 
possibly. Khayyam would have read 
his history easily and prescribed for 
him accordingly. Here, in this little 
Quaker-minded village, they under- 
stood him as little as they would 
have understood Omar himself. 

The pontac is the king of vines, 
— ^in the foliage, not in the fruit. Its 
grapes are small, sweet, currant-like. 
Its leaves turn from yellow to red 
as the summer decays, and the 
first swallows fly northwards, and 
people begin to dig round the orange- 
trees, growing brighter red and 
brighter every day. On the hillside 
they makea s plendid show of colour, 
which no one has ever tried to paint 
because you cannot put sunlight in a 
picture, and without sunlight they 
would seem mere blotches of colour, 
as if ochre had been strewn over the 
hill-side. Between the plants grows 
yellow sorrel, luxuriantly rich, which 
the children dig out and eat in sum- 
mer time, or play at oxen with. To- 
wards the outskirts of the vineyard, 
where the garden gave up its civiliza- 
tion to the untrammelled wildness of 
the veld, without so much as a bamboo 
fence to guard it, startling crimson 
Watsonias blossomed in spring, redder 
than the roses which had been watered 
by a CsBsar's blood. Yet they might 
have had hunuui fertilisers. A Bush- 
man's kraal once stood there, and 
tribal fights took place on the hill- 
slopes. Little Bennie, of the house 
of Hugo, found a skull there once, 
which his father said was a dog-faced 
baboon's, but which the village doctor 
bought for a bag of lollipops to send 
to the Cape Town Museum, where 
now it is labelled Cranium qf Khoi' 
Ehoif eoAibiting characteristic fKurietal 
depresnon. Presented by Dr. E. W. 
Komfyt^frcm Paarl vineyard^ — rather 



ungrammatical and not strictly true, 
perhaps, but somewhat of a vindica- 
tion for my large infidel 

South Africans would not appre- 
ciate Omar, if you were to translate 
him into low Dutch and put footnotes 
to explain the historical allusions. 
Doubtless no one who cares for him 
could appreciate him in such circum- 
stances. Willem Kloos writes ex- 
quisite sonnets, and Dr. Van Eeden is 
a poet to his finger-tips, but it is no 
disparagement to them to say that 
they could not give us a translation 
of Omar if they tried. Holland must 
needs take the Tentmaker's philosophy 
in English or American, German or 
French, and it is the same with Afric- 
anders. But apart from the difficulties 
of language there are others ; and the 
main one is this, that Omar and 
Calvin are incompatibles, although 
the latter, with predestination and 
foreordination writ large in his philo- 
sophy, might have put in a claim for 
kinship, and notwithstanding the fact 
that I have heard the Persian quoted 
in the City Temple. 

But there were others in that vine- 
yarded village who were Omarists to 
their hearts' core. The Malay wagon- 
painter was one, though, indeed, he 
had never heard of the poet. The 
natives in the pondoks were, blithely 
idling their lives away as if they fully 
agreed with Horace '• 

Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam receses. 

The old shepherd by the riverside, 
who had Bushman blood in him and 
was proud of it, he too swore by 
Omar, though if you had questioned 
him he would probably have replied, 
" Who's he, wihaasV' Fot they all 
followed his philosophy, they all lived 
their day, and when eventide came 
and they entered the Caravan for the 
dawn of Nothing they did so quietly. 
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retugnedlj, with no onneoeMary bad- 
■ide oeremony. Amadens, the jet 
bUok Hottentot who oat tor the 
■tone 8ach people as were onfortu- 
nate enough to be be afflicted with 
that malady and simple enough to 
beliere in his ancient methods, had 
his special proverbs which all his 
neighbours used, and the trend of 
every one was Omar wards. "Dry 
sticks are made to bum" — *'What 
did our good little Lord give you 
tears for but to weep I" — "People 
will die so long as Uie hills shine 
blue " — " You can't put a sweet 
potatoe together again when once 
you've cut it " — and ** Don't cry, we 
know all about it." It was the philo- 
sophy they had found practical all 
their lives long; it was one that suited 
them. Life in a location is not 
always what those who talk con- 
stantly of the habitual laziness and 
sloth of the average Cape native make 
it out to be, for there is enough sad- 
ness to temper lightheartedness. It 
may be evanescent, not from itself 
but because those upon whom it 
presses feel much the same as the 
Tentmaker did. Who, reading Omar 
with love and understanding, be- 
lieves that he preached the gospel of 
mocking at Death and Fate without 
an aching heart ? 

In the grape season they came and 
tendered Uieir services, man, woman 
and location child. They ate hone- 
poot (of the quality which is nowadays 
exported hitherward carefully packed 
in oorkdust) to their hearts content 
and drank must (a liquid which is 
supposed not to inebriate) till the 
vineyard whirled round and round 
them and the shining granite boulders 
on the hill-top appeared to be ogres 
with wide opened jaws. In the cellars 
the men-folk rolled up their trousers 
and trod the grapes under foot, sing- 



ing the hymns of Moody and Saokej 
as accompaniment to the rhythmic 
beat of their naked feet Later oo came 
the raisin making, when yards and 
yards of straw matting were pat oat 
onder the trees and the big boncbes 
of grapes, previously dipped in lye, 
were spread to dry under the sun. 
It was an ideal environment in which 
to read FitzOerald. 

Bacon loved the smeU of reddaoing 
strawberry leaves, and Charles Lamb 
that of half faded laurels. They both 
suggest something morbid, someUiing 
of decay and death, which always 
present phases of beauty if (me looks 
at them in a proper, Omarlike ^Mrit. 
For me, give me Uie smell of the sere 
leaves dropped from the Lombardj 
poplars long before winter has comet 
long before the pontacs have changed 
to red and flaring crimson. It seems 
to mingle with the other odours, that 
smell, with the aroma ctf the veld 
around and the perfume of the drying 
grapes on the raisin floors. It carries 
with it the twitter of the red-breasted 
chaffinches in the mealie fields, and 
the deep, gardenia-like scent of white 
orchids near the river-side. 

Omar in a Cape vineyard is Omar 
beatified, rendered more understand- 
able, more at one with the world 
around, even though miles of custom 
and mires of prejudice separate the 
vineyard men from thoroughly under- 
standing him. The little paper- 
covered book was a bibliophile's prise, 
and the dealer from Port Elizabeth 
who bought up rare editions would 
have given much for it. To Henry 
Everard Hendley it had presented — 
who knows whatt To the Omarist 
in the vineyard it meant more than 
all the village library put together 
and bound in red morocco leather. 
And this was strange, the Person 
said, seeing it was a godless book. 

C. L. L. 
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Hodge is disappearing. Fortu- 
nately, or perhaps I should say unfor- 
tunately, there is no difference of 
opinion as to this. In the debateable 
area of economic questions nothing is 
more certain than the deplenitude of 
the country-side. The exodus from 
the rural districts and the comparative 
depopulation of wide areas are hard 
and solid facts, and now,—- or later, 
when perhaps it will be too late — the 
practical Englishman must face them. 

They are not only hard and solid 
facts ; they are also melancholy facts. 
Both political parties, again, agree as 
to this. If the vigorous, hardy popu- 
lation which lives on the land and the 
industries associated with the land, — 
and such a population is composed of 
healthy social groups in addition to 
that of our sturdy peasantry — be 
further reduced in number, where are 
we to look for the physical backbone 
of the nation t What becomes of our 
beet recruiting ground for the military 
and industrial armies of the State? 
Where are we to seek that continuous 
flow of vigour to make up for the con- 
tinuous sap of strength! For while 
Uie country invigorates the town ex- 
hausts; and it is precisely what the 
country supplies that the city demands. 
Our well-being as a people rests on the 
basis of our healthy reproduction ; and 
the modem life of great cities, in spite 
of the triumphs of sanitation, drains 
and dries the physical and mental 
vigour which the wholesome country 
brought into being and on which the 
supremacy of the nation must ulti- 
mately rest. 

Is it not agreed, then, that in order 
to feed our towns and their industries 



with materia] for their progress, and 
to push our work successfully in com- 
petition with that of other nations, we 
must retain a large rural population 
and consequently a prosperous rural 
industry to maintain it? Yet the 
exact converse obtains ; the population 
is rapidly decreasing and the industry 
has long ceased to be anything 
approaching the prosperous. Little 
wonder that far-seeing politicians are 
asking how much longer it is to pre- 
vail, and what, peradventure, will stay 
the exodus. Both questions are of the 
highest political importance, and I 
propose now to attempt some consider- 
ation of each. 

And, first, I will be a trifle statis- 
tical, for arithmetic may be a short 
cut to the truth. Looking back over 
this last century, — just that much 
and no more — I find that the popula- 
tion of England and Wales has turned 
a complete somersault. The life and 
occupations of the English people have 
undergone a radical change. In 1801 
not more than thirty-six per cent, of 
the entire population lived in towns 
and embarked in urban industries; 
to day they who dwell in cities form 
more than sixty-six per cent of the 
whole. On the other hand, in 1801 
the percentage of the nation who lived 
in strictly rural districts and was 
occupied in agricultural and rural 
pursuits amounted to fifty-three per 
cent, of the whole population ; to-day 
it has descended to the alarming levd 
of not more than eighteen per cent. 
What, in plain words, do these figures 
mean I They mean nothing else than 
that a nation composed in the main of 
a healthy rural population, closely 
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oonnacted with or sabtistiiig on agri- 
culture, hfts become a nation chieflj of 
townsmen, connected with industrial 
and commercial pursuits ; a nation for 
the present vastly richer and more 
progressive, let it be granted, but in 
precise proportion to that increase of 
wealth and industry, demanding an 
increased supply of vigour to replace 
that exhausted in the struggle. 

It may be worUi while to look at 
this even a little closer. Is England 
becoming a country of streets, of urban 
or, at least, suburban areas! That 
was prophesied, we know, as far back 
as the days of Smollett, but it always 
was and still is immensely &r from 
the truth. London embraced in 1801 
some forty-four thousand acres; at 
the last census they had increased to 
one hundred and thirty thousand. 
One hundred and twelve of our largest 
towns covered one hundred and twelve 
thousand acres in 1801 ; to^ay four 
hundred thousand acres lie within 
their borders. The next group of 
towns, some three hundred and ninety 
in all, have during the last hundred 
years added about one hundred thou- 
sand acres to their area. Seventy new 
towns have swallowed up, say, eighty 
thousand acres ; and densely populous 
areas, surrounding towns or embracing 
mines, have sprung into being on some 
two million acres. But, after all, 
there are scarcely five million acres 
which are now urbanised or sub-urban- 
ised, and against these there are still 
thirty-two million of acres shouting 
for work and people to give it them. 
The people of England have changed, 
but the face of England is practically 
still the same. The crowded areas, it 
is true, have crept into the green 
fields ; but in the whole century they 
have gained only a small area as 
compared with their immense growth 
of population. Our rural districts are 
still intact ; but their populous villages 
have disappeared. 



It would be absurd to deny that 
the causes of the exodus are mmny 
and complicated, but I have little 
hesitation in saying that there are 
four main-springs from which it flows. 
They are, firati the want of work in 
the country; next, the attraction of 
the higher wages of the towns ; Uurd, K 
the state of oottage-accommodation ; 
and fourth, the glamour of town lifo. 

The want of work in the country 
began with the downfall of the price 
of com and has been maintained by 
the continuously increasing use of 
labour-saving machinery. Pqpulatjon 
statistics curiously confirm Uiis, for 
between 1850 and 1870 the rural 
population (which had been increasing 
previously) became almost stationary ; 
that is to say, the natural increase 
almost exactly balanced the emigra- 
tion; and from 1870 to the present 
time it has been rapidly decreasing. 
This period has embraced an unbrdLen 
series of lean years for the agricultural 
interest, — the price of com constantij 
dwindling, the use of machinery and 
every possible labour - saving con- 
trivance as constantly developing, 
and the area of cultivated land with- 
out exception decreasing. I can 
remember when, at hay-harvest, the 
whole village went out to " ted the 
hay," when men, women, and children 
went up and down the long rows, 
with rake and pick and song and 
merry jest, and the whole country- 
side was alive with the hf4>pine8s of 
work in which all equally shared. 
What do I see to-day t A man, 
taciturn because solitary, driving two 
horses from his perch on a steel 
device which cuts down the nodding 
grasses and lays out the long swaths 
as he passes quickly along. And 
to-morrow lus young son will come 
with a horse and a rake on wheels, 
a sort of revolving spider armed with 
many daws, whidi in a short m<Mii]ng 
will toss and make the hay tiiat only 
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thirty years ago brought out the 
whole village. Apply the same 
method to every department of rural 
life, and add to it the enormous 
acreage of land that was once arable 
and is now permanent pasture, and 
the reason for the want of work is 
obvious. And the farm itself suffers 
by the change. The men who could 
quickset a hedge, who could drain 
and trench, who could sink a well 
and thatch a rick — they are sadly to 
seek. The technical skill, the most 
ancient of the arts of agriculture, is 
almost lost to<lay; but prices compel 
the farmer to cut down at all cost 
the bill for labour, and his aim is to 
make two half-bred mechanics do the 
work or, at least, take the place of a 
dozen skilled agricultural labourers. 
What wonder the young people long 
since set their faces townward, and 
that their fathers are following them ? 
Then there are the higher wages 
of the town ; these are held to be a 
main cause for the coming hither of 
the unskilled labourer of the shires. 
Undoubtedly they are a great attrac- 
tion, and at first sight seem a sound 
one. For the current wages of the 
agricultural labourer appear very low, 
ranging as they do (to take the mean 
average rather than either extreme) 
from 14s. 9d. in Norfolk to 15s. in 
Wiltshire, 15s. 2d. in Buckingham- 
shire, 15s. 6d. in Essex, 15s. lOd. in 
Somersetshire and 16s. 2d. in War- 
wickshire, when compared with the 
25s. a week which even the un- 
skilled labourer expects to command 
in the towns. But when his 7s. 6d. 
rent in London is set off against the 
Is. 3d. and Is. 6d. rent of the country, 
the dear food against the cheap, the 
cost of going to and from his work, 
and the higher general cost of living 
and dressing, I do not think that the 
labourer finds his financial position 
much, if any, better. In fact, if we 
take his case by itself, it is probably 
No. 539. — ^voL, xa 



worse ; but one has to consider that 
if he has children, bis position is 
probably improved. By living in the 
towns he has undoubtedly a better 
prospect of getting them into callings 
of more variety and greater value, 
and their contribution to the total 
income of the home is not negligible. 

Still, the fact remains that there 
are many men who could find work 
in the country and would prefer to 
remain on the land, if only the 
cottages obtainable were in a better 
state, and sometimes, indeed, if any 
cottages at all were obtainable; for 
it is perfectly true that in thousands 
of our villages there are no cottages 
available for the natural increase of 
the population. I know a Devon- 
shire village where a score of cottages 
have been pulled down, or allowed 
to fall down, during the last twenty 
years, but never a new cottage built. 
I know a Kentish village where six 
new cottages were built, and forty 
applications were immediately made 
for them. I know a Sussex village 
where in the last few years nearly 
thirty young men, anxious to marry 
and settle down, have gone away for 
good because there was no cottage 
for them to start life in. The want 
of cottages of any kind is unquestion- 
ably a cause of the exodus, and this 
fact, involving as it does the over- 
crowding by grown children of exist- 
ing cottages, emphasises the very 
serious defects which, in spite of 
much rebuilding and many good 
landlords, still exist on every hand. 
It is a fact that the majority of the 
labourers' cottages in the country 
are grossly inadequate in accommo- 
dation and defective in structure. 

This matter of cottages deserves 
emphasis, and I will ask leave to 
emphasise it. 

Beginning with the overcrowding 
aspect of it, I recall a village in the 
Midlands where there are no fewer 
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than thirty cottages with but one 
bedroom each. The father, mother, 
and eight children Ae&p in one of 
these bedrooms; in another, the 
parents and six children ; while in 
another, in addition to the father 
and mother, there are three daughters 
of thirteen, sixteen, and twenty-two 
years of age and two sons of eleven 
and eighteen. In a fourth case four 
children were found in one bed, — 
— all of them with measles! In a 
Gambridgeshire village, I find eleven 
people sleeping in one bedroom, in a 
Wiltshire village nine. 

Then there is the insanitary state 
of the cottages. This is the story 
which the vicar of a Cornish parish 
has to tell of the cottages in his own 
neighbouring villages: "There are 
twenty empty, only two fit to live in, 
eight inhabited ones unfit to live in." 
It is no uncommon sight to see open 
sewer ditches running behind a row 
of cottages ; I have even seen them 
running down the village street. 
Drainage, where it does exist, ia 
usually and grossly defective. I 
know of one rural district where in 
1898 there were no fewer than two 
hundred and two cases of diphtheria, 
and little wonder, for where you 
found a pump-well there, too, you 
generally found a cess-pit. I remem- 
ber seven cottages in Norfolk where 
the water-supply came from a ditch. 
There are thousands of cottages 
whose inmates have to go a quarter 
of a mile or more for water and are 
thankful to get it then. And, 
added to these insanitary arrange- 
ments, there are other preventible 
defects, — such as tiny windows which 
cannot be opened, dark and depressing 
rooms not six feet high, rooms that 
are open to the thatch, cases where 
part of the roof itself has actually 
fallen in, where rain is coming 
through the roof and rags are stuffed 
into the mud walls to keep out the 



whistling wind, while sacking is 
spread over the beds to try to keep 
them dry. I am not exaggerating 
the picture; anyone who has aa 
intimate knowledge of country life 
can bear me out and support tiiis 
evidence and my contention that 
herein lies another fruitful source of 
the rural exodus. 

Lastly, there is the fourth cause of 
the exodus, — the glamour of the towns. 
Probably the late Lord Salisbury did 
not expect to be taken quite seriously 
when he said that all the countcy 
people want is a circus ; but it Is » 
half-truth none the less. Yet this 
glamour is not so much the social satis- 
faction of the crowded street or the 
cheap forms of amusement, — though 
each and all exercise some force, — as 
it is the feeling that in the big towns 
there is to be found a panacea for Uie 
grinding poverty of the country. 
The labourer, be he ever so thrifty, 
cannot save much on 14s. or ISs. a 
week; he sees no remission of his 
years of toil, no escape, at the end ci 
a long industrious life of honourable 
labour, from the high grey walls of 
the unwelcome workhouse. On the 
other hand, he dreams dreams of the 
wealth of the great metropolis, and 
he at least realises the ^t that his 
children will have innumerable oppor- 
tunities which are not to be found in 
the country. Thus the town draws 
him, often, unhappily, to a bitter 
awakening. 

And now remains the remedy for 
this great exodus from the country- 
side, — from the combes and downs 
and green fields of Wessex, from the 
wide plains of East Anglia^ and the 
wooded meadows of the Midlands. I 
profess no panacea for an economic 
disturbance which is partly inevitable^ 
nor can I support the policy which 
commends itself to some politicians, 
a reversion to Protection. But bom 
and bred in the country as I was and 
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knowing the oonntry as I do, I vantore 
to •nggest oat of my own experienoe 
that in a great measure the plague 
may be stayed by three remedial 
measures,— by providing better cot- 
tages, by enabling the labourer to 
ol^ain small holdings, and by the 
establishment of organisations for 
marketing small products ; and I will 
indicate in the briefest way the lead- 
ing points of each remedy. 

I do not hesitate to assert that 
more and better cottages will keep 
more people on the land. A well- 
known sanitary expert, Miss Coch- 
rane^ received out of a hundred and 
one returns from rural districts to 
the question, how many good cottages 
are unoccupied ? ninety answers affirm- 
ing there were none, and stating 
that if more were built they would 
be immediately inhabited. A Rural 
District Councillor reported from six 
villages in Berkshire that no cottages 
were empty, but that more were 
wanted. A report from Wiltshire, 
and another from Sussex, run to the 
same purpose. A sanitary inspector 
writes from the next county : " The 
pressing want here, as all over the 
oountry, is labourers' cottages.'' And 
a clergyman writes to me: "Several 
labourers have left this village and 
gone to the towns because the cottages 
are not fit for habitation and none 
better are procurable." Moreover, 
the sanitary inspection of many 
villages is a farce. To take a con 
Crete instance : out of a specified dis 
trict of sixty-five villages, the medical 
officers and inspectors of nuisances 
have only inspected once in from five 
to ten years in as many as forty-four 
of Uiem. The sanitary authorities 
are not often in evidence in the 
villages, and the PuUic Health Acts 
are too frequently waste paper. 

Then, again, with regard to small 
holdings, of, say, from ten to thirty 
acres. It is not every man who is 



fitted by nature to grapple with the 
peculiar difficulties of a small holding ; 
but, on the average, in every village 
there are two or three men to be 
found who might be expected to do 
well with them. I do not advocate a 
leap in the dark ; the system has been 
tried in counties so remote and 
diverse as Cheshire and Devondiire 
and with equal success. I do not 
suggest everyone being a small holder, 
even were he fit for it, for an excess 
of small holders in any one district 
would, in the absence of a cooperative 
organisation for marketing produce, 
lead to disastrous competition and 
failure. The small holder is not a 
man of fortune ; but in his wife and 
growing family he has his most valu- 
able asset, lliey, with him, can look 
after the small stock, which when 
kept in comparatively restricted num- 
bers costs disproportionately less for 
food, and is then, especially in the 
case of poultry, most productive of 
profit. They, with him, too, can 
manage the dairy, the garden, the 
root-crops, and the hay-harvest; and 
while he earns some hard cash in 
occasionally helping the neighbouring 
farmer (who is always wanting a good 
man for hedging, ditching, and 
trenching and is thankful for a hard- 
worker at harvest-time) they can 
carry on the routine work of the 
small holding. There is no space 
now to go into this question in detail, 
but I may mention, as showing its 
bearing on the repopulation of the 
country districts, that I know of a 
village in Devonshire which was so 
depopulated in 1871 as to number 
two hundred and seventy people, 
while to<lay, owing to the introduc- 
tion of small holdings on a judicious 
and fair basis, the population has 
risen to four hundred. 

And finally, there is the establish- 
ment of organisations for marketing 
small products, which is a matter of 
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the first importance to the small 
holder, and makes all the difference 
between success and failure. 

Up to a certain point the small 
holder may depend on local demand, 
and he may get a fair market in the 
nearest town. But there is this 
drawback to the local or any other 
market he may secure, — he is always 
losing it, on account of his being 
unable to provide a continuous supply; 
once lost, it is not always easy to 
regain a footing when he wants it. 
This inability to keep up a continuous 
supply, either of vegetables, of poultry, 
of eggs, butter or milk, is the com- 
mon weakness of all small producers 
and it can only be met by organisa- 
tion and co-operation. There are 
two ways open. (1) The small 
holders and poultry and egg breeders 
of the district may co-operate together 
by employing a common agent to 
collect, pack, and market the produce, 
each receiving the profits of the sale 
of their produce pro nUa^ less a fixed 
percentage for expenses. (2) But as 
local jealousy usually defeats co-opera- 
tive effort in England (would that we 
could imitate the splendid co-opera- 
tion which in every department of 
agriculture is so conspicuously success- 
ful in Denmark ! ) perhaps the shortest 
road to the end would be best secured 
by an external association or an indi- 
vidual who would enter into separate 
contracts with all the small producers 
of the neighbourhood ; who hxxjQ at his 
own risk and collects at his own ex- 
pense, and makes what he can at his 
own markets. The small holders would 
lose to the extent of this man's pro- 
fits but probably gain by his superior 
organisation. In this case, too, the 
score or so of new laid eggs of the 
individual small holder would speedily 
become the thousand or so of the 
district. Collection could be made 
two or three times a week to ensure 
perfect freshness ; and the whole could 



be shipped off to market from the rural 
depdt in quantities sufficient to pay 
for carrit^e and to attract and hold 
the wholesale dealer. The area of 
collection would be extended until 
continuity of supply was practically 
guaranteed. Thus the small holders 
would get good prices for even their 
smallest products: they would be 
marketed in as favourable a way as 
the largest farmer's produce ; and the 
collecting agency would be self-sup- 
porting and create another agricul- 
tural occupation of a profitable 
character. 

Failing this or, better still perhaps, 
supplementary to it, we must have 
an Agricultural Parcels Post con- 
ducted by the State. It must be 
organised by the State because rail- 
way competition would make short 
work of any private enterprise. Its 
plan would be, in effect, to collect 
from door to door and deliver from 
door to door. I say in effect, because 
in actual practice it would follow on 
the lines of the letter post ; the pro- 
ducts of each small holder would be 
deposited at the village dep6t just aa 
the letters of each villager are now 
placed in the village letter-box. But 
while the collection would be at the 
dep6t, the delivery would be at the 
door of the consumer. The motor- 
truck, the motor-train, the light rail- 
way, and the existing railway system 
would all be utilised by the Agricul- 
tural Parcels Post. 

At first it would be found neces- 
sary perhaps to place an upward limit 
(say, of a hundredweight) on each 
agricultural parcel. This limit would 
not tend to impair the usefulness of 
the Agricultural Post, for its chief 
purpose would be to deal with com- 
paratively small quantities of produce 
— to deal cheaply, speedily, and con^ 
pletely with the carriage of that 
produce from the hands of its pro- 
ducer to those of its consumer, who 
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might be a wholesale or retail dealer 
or the private individual who is the 
ultimate consumer. Such a post, if 
cheap (and it must be cheap), if 
speedy (and it must be speedy), and 
if complete and final in its operation 
(and it must be absolutely complete, 
permitting no break in the bridge it 
forms between producer and con- 
sumer) would render the necessarily 
small products of the small producer 
at once profitable because it would 
make them at once marketable. 

These, then, are the salient points 
of the rural exodus, aud these the 
remedial measures I would first sug- 
gest. Although they have proved 



eminently successful elsewhere, we 
have not as yet given them a trial. 
So long as we pay the foreigner 
£30,000,000, a year for butter and 
eggs and vegetables largely produced 
by the methods here described, so 
long will it stand to our discredit 
that those methods are not given a 
fair and ample trial in this country. 
Moreover, the matter has a political 
as well as an economic importance. 
For in producing for ourselves what 
we now buy from the foreigner we 
should at the same time be repeopling 
our depopulated rural districts, and 
bringing an exiled peasantry happily 
and permanently back to the land. 
Arthur Montsfiork Brice. 
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Thb West CoMt» which in New 
Zealand invariably means the west 
coast of the Sooth Island, has always 
had a distinct character of its own. 
There you still see all the best> and 
all the worst features of colonial life. 
It is generally nearer than any other 
part of the colony to the primitive 
type of colonialism, where everycme 
moat rub shoulders with everyone else, 
and where one constantly asks one s 
self whether the utter absence of all 
the refinements of life is or is not 
compensated for by the extreme kind- 
heartedness of the inhaUtants, which 
may be said to be locally proverbial. 
The West Coast, in £act» is still by 
far the least known and most back- 
ward district of New Zealand. Very 
few, even among New Zealanders, 
really know much about its remoter 
mountain valleys. It can only be 
approached by long and expensive 
coach journeys, by very small, and 
often abominably overcrowded 
steamers along a coast which seems 
always stormy, or, if you are strong 
enough, over one of the inaccessible 
mountain passes of the Southern 
Alps. But when once there, you 
think you are never going to get 
away again, so far does Westland 
stretch, shut in and shut off from 
everywhere by the purple, snow- 
crowned wall of the Southern Alps 
on one side, and by the long roll of 
the restless Pacific breakers on the 
other. 

So isolated is the life, so cut off 
from all the rest of New Zealand, so 
slow as yet are the means of commu- 
nication (for it takes hr longer to get 
across Westland than to go from 



John Craroata to Land's End) that 
it is safe to say no one more gentiy 
nurtured than a miner or a Hrmot 
lives there, if he can po«bly help 
it. The few Mk ci a diffurait stamp 
condemned by their avocations to live 
down then either vegetate or find 
relief in the one oompensadon for 
such banishment^ — the limiUeas 
amount of exploring, botaniirfng, and 
geologising to be done in its scarcely 
penetrated bush, with an infinite 
variety of ferns, its unsealed moon- 
tains, and unexplored glaciers. "It 
is the compensation,'' said a doctor 
whose practice kept him in one of 
the small coast towns, whwe, even 
in New Zealand, " nobody ever goes." 
Cut off from almost all society, he 
devotes his spare time to exploring^ 
for which he has an immense field ; 
he has a hut on one of the beanyfnl 
mountain lakes, which hardly any 
one ever sees so remote is it from all 
inhabited parts, and he possesses a 
collecti<m of glacier, Alpine, and bush 
photographs, of which anyone might 
well be proud, being most of them 
unique, and taken where no one ever 
had courage to drag a camera before. 

The very mountain pass by which 
last year the writer entered Westland 
had never before been trodden by 
female foot, and only some fourteen 
men had ever struggled over the 
colossal boulders, the unbridged rivers 
and creeks, or traversed the exquisite 
loveliness of the virgin bush through 
which lay the way over the untamed 
Southern Alps into the unknown 
West Coast valleys. 

After hours of climbing over roeka 
and wading through snow, we stood 
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at kst, a purty of six (including two 
Alpine guides), OTer seven thoosand 
feet above the not far distant sea; 
behind as rose the desolately grand, 
wind-swept spurs of the Mount Ck)ok 
range, now hidden in a thick mist 
and fine rain; before us the sun, 
breaking golden through a rift in the 
storm-driven clouds, shone over the 
wild, trackless West Coast valleys, 
their slopes covered with an infinite 
wealth of foliage and fern and huge 
forest trees, traversed by clear, swift- 
rushing streams, hemmed in by 
unclimbed mountain heights, and 
unknown glaciers, — ^a view superb in 
its solitary magnificence. Not a 
living creature was there,— only the 
wild native birds that live among the 
mountains. And this was unknown 
New Zealand. 

Soon the snow became less thick, 
and then disappeared, except under 
the shelter of a rock. There were no 
more tufts of edelweiss, but instead 
the snow-white, yellow-centred moun- 
tain lilies blossomed in sunny nooks, 
while snow-grass and great white 
mountain daisies grew thick upon the 
slopes. Moraine gave place to densely 
tiiick sub-Alpine scrub, and by 
degrees the scrub became "bush," 
ever more and more luxuriantly beau- 
tiful, — the damp, dark, perennially 
green bush, with its own scent of 
decaying leaves and moist earth. 

Two long days from early morning 
till evening brought our party to a 
flat of half cleared bush-land, with tall 
tropical-looking cabbage trees, and a 
waste of swamp delivered over to the 
sword-like green leaves and russet 
flowers of the flax-plant. Here, for 
the first time in our journey, we came 
upon a road, a real road possible to 
drive along, not the almost invisible 
blaied bush-tracks along which we 
had scrambled and climbed by means 
of ice-axes, and which are impossible 
for any but a practised bushman to 



follow. Some hours of boggy track 
through the bush, over river-bed and 
flax swamp, brought us eventually to 
a homestead, the only house for many 
miles round, an eight or nine-roomed 
building, wooden (of course), two- 
storied, and painted white, with 
a scrap of garden of intermixed 
flowers and vegetables, and a wide 
strip planted with carrots and 
potatoes, the whole set in a large, 
grassy clearing. The family, who 
had been informed, as we thought, of 
our probable arrival some days before, 
had not yet received the letter. Their 
only warning had been the barking of 
all their numerous dogs. One and all 
they came out to welcome us, fifteen 
of them, down to a baby in arms and 
several more trotting about. There 
were tall, strong-looking men, of a 
type never seen in £ngland, not 
even in the country, hard-worked 
looking women, healthy, but pre- 
maturely lined and aged when com- 
pared with town-bred women who 
have time and opportunity to take 
care of their appearance, and strapping 
girls and children, the latter bare- 
footed, bloomingly, aggressively robust^ 
and without exaggeration nearly half 
as big again as English children of 
their ages. 

They are very elastic, these back- 
country houses ; however many they 
may take in, they seem always able to 
find room for a few more. Therefore 
the unexpected arrival of six drenched, 
muddy, and ravenously hungry people 
did not appear to disarrange the 
household. There were, of course, no 
servants to be considered. Eight or 
nine rooms, for a family of fifteen, 
with six strangers suddenly quartered 
on them, may make an English house- 
holder stare ; but an eight-roomed 
house in Westland is palatial, and a 
man, his wife, and five bouncing 
children will find a two-roomed hut 
quite sufilcient for themselves, and 
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for a viutor wheneTor fortune &voiin 
them with one. 

Unknown New Zealand is no 
place for helpless folk. The fine 
gentleman and the fine lady had 
better keep away from it There is 
little that you do not have to do for 
yourself, even now. To begin with, 
you most build your own house. In 
a plaoe such as we were in carpenters 
could hardly be procured, and most 
people have to be content with 
shanties knocked up for themselves 
out of corrugated iron, wood cut in 
the bush, and perhaps tree-fern 
trunks. 

It was a typical New Zealand back 
country homestead where we found 
ourselves. There were dogs and cats 
galore ; cocks and hens swarmed 
around the back door; ducks and 
geese were evidently not &r off; in 
the ample stockyard and farm-build- 
ings across the paddock were plwity 
of stalwart cows, calves, and horses ; 
about the river-bed were more horses, 
to catch which was a good day's 
expedition whenever they were 
wanted. 

Life in such a plaoe is a little 
world in itself. There are no events 
more exciting than the occasional 
visit of a party of exploring travellers 
like ourselves, or of some river-bound 
surveyors who have run short of sup- 
plies, or it may be the arrival every 
two or three months of the little 
steamer which brings the stores from 
higher up the coast. 

In such a household no one must 
be too particular. It being a good 
hundred miles from a baker, all the 
bread must be baked in the house, 
in camp-ovens; and the cooking is 
also done in camp-ovens or over the 
enormous wood fires generally burn- 
ing in the great open fire-places, for 
the climate, though never very cold, 
is damp and the rainfall enormous. 
There is nothing but wood to bum 



in this and many parts of Westlaod, 
but the^9 is abundance of that. The 
cooking done in these oveos may be 
as good as Uie best. Qiven a com- 
petent hand, meat is never sweeter, 
bread never lighter than when cooked 
in a camp-oven ; given an incompe- 
tent hand, the results are disastrous. 
Butter and sometimes cheese are made 
on the farm ; all meat is home-killed, 
all hams and bacon home^mred, all 
vegetables, and such fruit as there is, 
home-grown. Even the horses are 
shod on the premises, and sometimes 
the soap is made there also. 

life of course does not go like 
clockwork as in an English house- 
hold ; but there is also an agreeable 
freedom about it tiiat yoo do not 
find in England. However you may 
approach a place Hke this, you can 
hardly take any luggage, except sudi 
few things as will go in a parcel, or 
a rucksack, that can be carried on 
your back, or strapped on to a saddle 
or the handles of a bicyda Not 
that this matters much, since no one 
po ssesse s or perhaps has even seen 
any clothes that would be thought 
presentable in London ; and what an 
English person would consider the 
first necessaries of life are often lack- 
ing in the accommodation houses 
which do duty for hotels, and in the 
private houses of the settlers. They 
have hardly heard of a bathroom; 
as for hot water, they would never 
think of anyone wanting it; whenever 
you wish to use a toothbrush you 
must cruise around in the back- 
regions to find a cup or a glass; if 
you want your boots cleaned, you may 
by exploring the same quarters find 
son>e blacking and brushes. Hie 
utmost insistence and diplomacy will 
hardly ensure you a room to yourself ; 
it never occurs to anyone that it 
would make any difiSarence to your 
comfort. But rough as everyUiing is, 
everyone is kindness itself ; and what- 
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ever you have or do not have, you 
may be quite sure you are receiving 
the very best the house has to offer, 
whether you are in a regular accom- 
modation house or have been invited 
by a chance acquaintance on one of 
the lonely roads to come in and have 
a cup of tea. 

Carpets I rarely saw, until I 
reached a township ; hare boards, 
with perhaps a rag mat or some 
sacks, are the rule. Meals are gener- 
ally served in the kitchen, often 
with a wooden bench to sit on, and 
always in company with whoever 
happens to be in the house, farm- 
hands, sheep-shearers, miners, anyone, 
the Premier himself, if he happened 
to be electioneering anywhere in this, 
his electorate. 

True back-country, colonial meals 
diey are, too, with bountiful helpings 
which would make a dainty-feeding 
Londoner open his eyes. Food is the 
best of its kind, and used here, as 
always in New Zealand, with a 
wasteful extravagance I have never 
seen elsewhere. It may be roughly 
served, but the meat that is given 
you in Westland is fit to set before 
any king; it is always mutton, of 
course, in the back-country, varied 
with occasional bush-pigeons or game, 
but it is mutton such as I do not 
believe is to be found anywhere else 
in the world. It is always the 
lightest of home-made bread which 
the settlers' wives put before you, 
and potatoes which are balls of flour, 
for there is known to be no land 
which can grow such potatoes as this 
land of the virgin bush. On three 
hearty meals a day of meat and 
floury potatoes, with any amount of 
butter and the inevitable large cups 
of tea, which the average New Zea- 
lander drinks at least three, and 
often four and five times a day, it 
is no wonder that the children are 
so big that anyone accustomed to 



English children would guess them 
to be at least two years older 
than they really are. The fatherly 
Qovemment, in the case of these 
isolated families, compels them to 
have their children properly educated ; 
and if there is no elder brother or 
sister fit for the work, a teacher must 
live in the house and teach them for 
the regulation number of hours a day 
the usual subjects compulsory in the 
New Zealand State schools. 

It is a delightfully deliberate and 
casual part of the world, this West- 
land. The homestead at which we 
first put up after crossing the South 
Alps was hedged in on every side by 
unbridged rivers, full of quicksands, 
and dangerous to the last degree 
when in flood, as they very often are. 
Many a good life has been lost in 
trying to ford these West Coast 
rivers. Every arrangement in these 
parts is made " rivers permitting," and 
often they do not permit. And even 
when they are bridged, it is often 
only with a ricketty suspension bridge 
merely for foot passengers ; otherwise 
you ride across them on horseback. 
You must be able to sit a horse here ; 
for often there is absolutely no other 
way of getting about, many of the 
roads being only fit for a horse, while 
if you widk or try to bicycle, even 
supposing you crash recklessly through 
the little streams, you will be brought 
up every few miles by a river. The 
horses are not beauties to look at 
nor to ride, but they are sure-footed 
on the rough roads and they can ford 
the rivers ; indeed were one alone 
and unused to the country, the safest 
plan would be to give the horse the 
rein, and let it take its own way. 
These rivers rise to an impassable 
state in a few hours, and are down 
again as quickly. The settlers will 
talk of an " Old Man Flood," stiU an 
occasional occurrence, when for a 
fortnight, it may very well be, the 
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riTen are hop«l6itl j onfoitkble eren 
bj the most praotiaed bone. 

Letter* oome in touie parts onlj 
aboat once a fortnight, the rivers per- 
mitting. Parcels are far more erratic ; 
if thej happen to be more than five or 
SIX poands in weight, the mailman 
may consider them too heavy, in 
which case he calmly plants them 
somewh«« along the road, to await 
hii good pleasare and convenience. 
A parcel of mine, that went astray 
down the West Coast, careered aboat 
the South Island for two months, and 
was the sabject of sheaves of tele- 
grams before it eventoally fell into 
the hands of the postoffioe in Wel- 
lington. 

The first thing that happened to 
me in Westland was to be river- 
bound. For days I had not been 
able to send a telegram or a letter; 
none of my friends or relatives knew 
exactly where I was ; as for a shop or 
town I had almost forgotten what 
one looked like. My host remarked 
that people " should never come down 
that way if they wen tied to time 
for a week or two" — a profoundly 
true remark. Down in the wilds of 
Westland you must cure yourself of 
being in a hurry ; in a week, perhaps 
less, perhaps more, when rivers have 
gone down, when you have caught 
and shod a horse, and you can ride 
to the nearest telegraph office, ten or 
fifteen miles o£^ you will be able to 
send a telegram, and let your friends 
know you are alive ; you might even 
see a week-old newspaper, and after 
all you have only been a fortnight 
without your letters. 

The world wags along; there are 
wars and rumours of wars, revolutions 
and changes of dynasty; monarchs 
die and other monarchs succeed them ; 
discoveries are made which astonish 
the whole scientific world ; the press 
continues that making of booki of 
which there is no wkd, and new 



stars arise on the musieal and artbcic 
horiaons. But down here it reallj 
does not matter. The steamer svp- 
posed to bring stores four or &▼• 
times a year from Hokitika (the 
nearest town of more than a thooaaiid 
people) is a month late ; the Waitara 
or the Little Wanganui River is 
higher than it has been for years ; 
these are the only events of whiA 
you are cognisant^ except the latest 
totalisator news, or the latest sweep- 
stakes in the local races. There ace 
often not even any neighbours whose 
affairs you can discuss. 

Doctors in this remote part of the 
world, like many other things, have 
perforce to be done without, except 
in cases of extreme emergency, when 
one is sometimes brought from the 
nearest town. I knew of one medi- 
cal man who rode some hundred and 
twenty miles to see a patient. Night 
and day he rode, the settlers all along 
the way (for the news had spread 
rapidly, as it does in these back 
country districts) ccmiing out with 
their best and swiftest horses for 
him, and he would swing off one 
horse and on to another without paus- 
ing. Sixty pounds it cost to bring 
him down ; and the end of everything 
I learned one day whm wandering 
along a bush road I found, hidden 
away among the tall, fern-covered 
trees, a little, flower-planted enclo- 
sure, with two lonely graves among the 
silent bush. It was strangely solemn 
that little cemetery, perhaps not even 
in consecrated ground, with no church 
within a hundred miles, and no head- 
stone to mark who lay beneath. 

A little further up the coast, when 
the backwoods become rather lees 
back, the Government has attached a 
telephone to all the accommodation 
houses, — huts and shanties the irre- 
verent Englishman, who does not 
build his own dwelling, might call 
them, but they are the only fdaoes 
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to staj in down in Unknown New 
Zetland. Often also, you can send 
a telegram from them, as they are 
frequently post - offices, and always 
you can get a good meal and a warm 
fire. As a rule these houses are 
about ten or fifteen miles apart — 
always West Coast miles, which have 
a considerable biUock added on to 
their original length. 

For four long days I rode on a 
man's saddle in the boy's dress that 
is absolutely necessary for any woman 
who would enter Westland across 
the Southern Alps, and always along 
bush roads or across tussock flats and 
rirer-beds. A bush road may be 
rough, but it is always exquisitely 
beautiful. The ferns and mosses 
covering the ground, mantling the 
tall trees to the very top, and clothing 
every branch in soft green, are in- 
describable, of every variety from 
giant tree-ferns forty feet high to 
the most fragile and filmiest maiden- 
hair, and many kinds never seen 
anywhere but on the West Coast. 
It is all virgin bush, trackless save 
for a few roads, and containing no 
living thing except the wood-pigeons, 
the tiny fantails, twittering, black- 
capped tomtits, and saucy bush- 
robins, without red breasts, but 
otherwise just like English robins. 

Twice I digressed to see two of 
the wonderful West Coast glaciers 
which come down to within a few 
hundred feet of the sea, with ferns 
and bush growing down almost to 
the edge of the vast masses of broken 
ice. It is very little explored as yet 
this district of Westland. 

Once I found myself where several 
bush roads met, at a place called the 
Forks, consisting mainly of the hotel 
and postoffice, and two or three 
unpainted shanties. The hotel was 
the very roughest I ever stayed in, 
even in the backwoods, and kept only 
by men ; indeed I think there was no 



woman in the whole place except 
myself. Sometimes, in theee very 
primitive accomodation houses, one 
realises what luxury is camping out 
in a tent or under one of the huge 
West Coast boulders, sleeping in a 
bag, and being able to bathe in one 
of the fresh mountain streams next 
morning. 

However, at the Forks, as every- 
where else in Unknown New Zealand, 
everyone was as kind as possible. 
Everything was done for my comfort 
that could be done, and the dogs 
were immediately despatched into the 
depths of the bush to bring in the 
cows, that they might be sure of 
milk the next morning. After tea 
we sat by the blasdng fire in the vast 
open fire-place, and talked to the old 
miners smoking in the comfortable 
warmth. Most of these old miners 
remember Mr. Seddon in his earlier 
days ; they speak of him with 
friendly admiration, and are some- 
times full of reminiscences of him 
before he became Premier. One 
cannot travel in Westland without 
hearing constantly of Mr. Seddon. 
Presently the Government road-over- 
seer came in, with a pretty blue-eyed, 
fair-haired child, looking strangely 
out of place among those rough men. 
We fell to talking of many things, 
and natutally the conversation soon 
turned on Mr. Seddon. The over- 
seer had stayed, when a young man, 
in the hotel kept by him in Kumara. 
Yes, it was a hotel much like the one 
I was in, — a wooden, one-storied 
building, with the thinnest of walls 
and partitions, so that whatever went 
on in any one room could be heard 
with startling distinctness nearly all 
over the house. It was, moreover, 
one of those hotels and stores com- 
bined seen but very rarely in New 
Zealand now. Usually the hotel- bar 
is on one side of the house, and the 
store, where everything from groceries 
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to drapery is aokl, on the other. ** I 
oaed to aee him a lot, then,** the 
overseer continued, "but I never 
thought then he would become the 
big man he is now. I don't think any- 
one else thought so either. Oh yes, 
they all remember him everywhere, 
especially the miners, wherever yon 
go about the coast." This I found to 
be true ; the coast would be a store- 
house of wealth for anyone wishing to 
gather reminiscences of the early days 
of a man the effects of whose person- 
ality permeate New Zealand, and 
who, if ^ulty, is nevertheless really 
remarkable. But it was Mrs. Seddon, 
I discovered, whom the overseer 
remembered with special affisction. 
He was a very young man when he 
boarded in Mr. Seddon's hotel for a 
pound a week, and he was grateful 
for the kindly watch Mrs. Seddon 
never failed to keep on him. What 
had chiefly struck him about the future 
Premier was his great fondness for 
his children. He recalled how, when 
elected to the mayorship of Kumara 
or to some other dignity (I cannot 
now remember what) Seddon was 
drawn through the streets of the 
mining township by the exultant 
townsfolk. Through easy times and 
difficult, through good report and ill, 
he has never failed to represent the 
miners of Westland in the New 
Zealand House of Representatives. 
Everyone on the West Coast seems 
to know him, and they wiU talk to 
you about him by the hour together. 
The Qovemment overseer was a 
characteristic type of a West-Coaster. 
He asked me if I could stay a day or 
two with his wife, as she was very 
lonely in their little hut by the side 
of one of the long, solitary bush-roads. 
As I had to go on next day, he 



volunteered to lend me a hone, and 
the next night I stayed at his sister^s 
house. There is nothing within their 
power that they will not do for yon, 
these Westland folks, nor, though the 
miners are reputed rou^ And though 
in many ways the West Coast is 
undoubtedly a rough district^ do I 
think a woman travelling along ihete 
need have any fear. There was no 
trouble that those rough men would 
not take, it seemed. One wookl 
wait for me by a river and let me 
ride his horse over it ; another wonki 
carry my bicycle (a heavy, hired 
man's machine, very hi^-geared) 
over one of the ricketty suspennon 
bridges, and send me in to his wife 
for tea. Everyone all along those 
lonely roads knows well when a 
stranger is coming along, for the 
telephone being attached to the 
accommodation houses they send the 
news along from one to another, 
when you left, when you are likely 
to arrive, and all about you. And 
there is a great diflSarence between 
Unknown New Zealand and England, 
and indeed most parts of the w<n*ld, 
— it would be a terrible blunder to 
oflbr money to anybody for any of 
these services. 

It is a strange compound, this 
Unknown New Zealand, represented 
by the Premier of the Colony, and 
unswerving in its devotion to him. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are greater rough- 
ness, greater homeliness, a truer kind- 
liness. Nowhere, perhaps, can finer 
scenery, of a wild mountainous 
description, still be found that so 
few eyes have yet beheld. Eternal 
Nature and the people that dweU 
there with it have this in common ; 
both seem to bring one nearer to the 
primitive, original heart of things. 

C. A.B. 
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The patricians of ancient Rome 
boasted of a kinship with the gods. 
Of the patricians of the modem city 
few are pure Romans of Rome, and 
of these fewer still can claim even a 
traditional descent from their great 
namesakes among the ancients. The 
greater number came originally from 
Tuscany and other parts of Northern 
Italy, and settled in Rome in the train 
of some member of their family raised 
to the pontifical throne. A very small 
namberi of recent origin, owe their 
titles to wealth or to success in public 
and political life; some few trace 
their descent from medieval chieftains, 
and some are feudal in origin. These 
last, truly indigenous to the city and 
surrounding country, rose into pro- 
minence or fell, flourished or died out 
with the wars and factions of the 
Middle Ages. They made history for 
their city with barbarity and blood- 
shed for many dark centuries; but 
the records which tell of their origin 
and of their decay are scarce, and 
in many cases have been lost or de- 
stroyed. Powerful houses have become 
extinct or have sunk into obscurity. 
The great medieval family of Conti, 
counts of Segni, whose race gave four 
popes to Rome, including the great 
Innocent the Third, have disappeared 
from history, leaving as a magnificent 
monument to their greatness the huge 
tower which bears their name. 

In the twelfth century the Sabine 
Savelli and the Jewish IHerleoni were 
great and prominent. Streets and 
piazzas called after them in the region 
near the crowded little Piazza Mont- 
anara testify to their importance. 
The Savelli dwelt in a castle in the 



Via di Monserrato, which was after- 
wards turned into a prison, the Corte 
Savella, and here for a time the 
unfortunate Beatrice Cenci and her 
accomplices were confined. Both 
Savelli and Pierleoni successively 
occupied a stronghold built within 
the ancient walls of the theatre of 
Marcellus and the fortified palace 
against it, now the property of the 
Orsini. One of the Savelli popes, 
Honorius the Fourth, built himself a 
castle on the Aventine, and at one 
period the whole hill was entrenched, 
embattled, and fortified by them, the 
ancient temple of Libertas which 
crowned it being transformed into 
a citadel. These great buildings and 
the Savelli family have alike dis- 
appeared. Pope Honorius and his 
mother Yana, with various members 
of the family, rest in the Savelli 
chapel in the church of Ara Cksli 
on the Capitol. The Pierleoni, a rich 
and numerous race, descendants of a 
learned Jewish convert of the time of 
Pope Leo the Ninth, occupied im- 
portant positions and made alliances 
with the great houses of Rome ; and 
in 1130 a member of this Jewish 
family was elected and reigned several 
years in the Yatican as the Antipope 
Anacletus^ an event unparalleled in 
history. By the fourteenth century 
the Pierleoni had also disappeared. 

The ancient consular race of the 
Frangipani have left to Rome some 
fine monuments in the church of San 
Marcello in the Corso, and the name 
is still borne by a marquis in Udine, 
but they are no longer numbered 
among the princely houses. They 
earned their appellation of Bread- 
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breakers from having distributed 
bread in a great faminei bat in the 
Middle Ages their name spelt terror 
rather than benevolenoe. They were 
a power not lightly to be reckoned 
with. Great allies of the papal party 
they more than onoe gave sanctuary 
to fugitive popes in their strong 
Turris Cartularia, the ruins of which 
can still be seen near the church of 
St. Gregory. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury this tower fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists, and was utterly 
destroyed with all the archives which 
had been stored there for safety. It 
formed an outpost in a chain of 
fortifications with which the Frangi* 
pani, and their allies the Cor^, 
enclosed a large portion of the city. 
Their main stronghold was built 
among the ruins of the Palatine, 
with flanking towers on the Colos- 
seum and on the arches of Constan- 
tine, Titus, and Janus. From this 
dominating position they could take 
the field or face their foes in the city 
at the head of hundreds of armed 
retainers. Another medieval family 
the Anguillara, have been merged in 
the Orsini, leaving a solitary tower 
in Trastevere to commemorate a once 
great and powerful race. 

But of all the princely families of 
Rome none played so conspicuous a 
part as the Orsini and the Colonna, 
and this not alone in the history of 
their own city, for their names 
appear in connection with every great 
events and with every compact en- 
tered into with the princes of Europe 
for many centuries. These two great 
families were hereditary enemies and 
belonged to rival factions. The 
Colonna were Ghibellines and Im- 
perialists, the Orsini Guelphs and 
supporters of the Papacy ; and when 
they were not fighting in support of 
their political parties, they were en- 
gaged in private feuds on their own 
account. While in other cities of 



Italy feudal tyranny was gradnallj 
giving way before the more en- 
lightened government of independent 
republics, Rome was too weak to 
struggle against her oppressors. De- 
serted and neglected for neaiij a 
century by her lawful sovereigns the 
popes, at best ruled by a vadllating 
and disorderly government, the citf 
lay at the mercy of her great barons 
who scorned all law and authority, 
asserting and maintaining their per- 
sonal independence at the point of the 
sword, while they swelled the rmoke 
of their retainers with bandits and 
cut-throats to whom they gave sanc- 
tuary in return for military service. 
Mighty Rome was shrunken to the 
sise of a small town within a deso> 
late waste, surrounded by andeot 
walls grown far too large for the 
city they protected. Amphitheatres, 
mausoleums of Roman emperors, tem- 
ples, and theatres were converted into 
strongholds : such of the churches 
as were not fortified were crumbling 
into ruin ; and everywhere bristled 
loopholed towers from which the 
nobles could defy one another, and 
which commanded the entrances to 
dark, filthy, and winding streets. 
At frequent intervals the despondent 
apathy of the citizens would be rudely 
disturbed by a call to arms, and to 
the sound of hoarse battle-cries, the 
clashing of weapons upon steel corse- 
let and helmed and the waving of 
banners with the rival OhibelUne 
and Guelph devices of eagle and keysi 
bands of Orsini and Colonna woald 
rush fighting through the narrow 
streets and across the waste spaoes 
of the city, would fall back and 
advance to fight again until, wiUi the 
darkness, they would retire behind 
their barred gateways, leaving their 
dead as so much carrion in the 
streets. 

These two families divided the 
greater part of Rome between tbem. 
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The Ordni dominated the Field of 
Mars and the Vatican district from 
their fortress in the ruins of the 
theatre of Pompey and their castle 
on Monte Giordano, now the Palazzo 
Oabrielli and still retaining its port- 
oollis and much of its medieval ap- 
pearance. Tor di Nona and Tor 
Sanguigna were flanking towers to 
the Orsini stronghold. The Quirinal 
Hill was oooapied bj the Colonna, 
their great castle standing almost on 
the same ground as the present 
Palazzo Colonna, and the Mausoleum 
of Augustus near the river forming 
an outiying fortress. 

Occasionally a truce was patched 
up between the two families that 
they might unite against a common 
enemy, and for a period they agreed 
that two senators, one from each 
family, should be appointed to govern 
Rome in the pope's absence. But 
these peaceful intervals were short- 
lived. On the slightest provocation 
barricades would be run up, new en- 
toenchn>ents dug, and civil war would 
break out afresh. 

Again and again in their conflict 
with the Church the Colonna were 
worsted in the struggle, their estates 
confiscated, and themselves, root and 
branch, beggared and exiled ; but 
there was a strength and vitality 
about the race that no adversity 
could subdue. Pope Boniface the 
Eighth, whose displeasure they had 
incurred by their haughty behaviour, 
oppressed them for a while. Six 
brothers Colonna were exiled, and 
their ancestral town of Palestrina was 
razed to the ground by the Caetani, 
Boniface's relatives and adherents, 
and a plough driven over the site 
to typify its permanent devastation. 
But a few years later it was bold 
Sciarra Colcmna who broke into the 
pope's castle at Anagni, and who 
made him prisoner with bitter taunts 
and reproaches. Subsequently Sciarra 



played a conspicuous part in the 
coronation of Lewis the Bavarian, 
and in gratitude for his services the 
Emperor allowed the single column 
of the family coat-of-arms to be sur- 
mounted by a golden crown. 

Greatest among the six brothers 
of this period was Stephen, the 
honoured friend of Petrarch, an able 
man and a good soldier, who throughout 
a long troubled life met prosperity 
and adversity, poverty, banishment, 
and danger with the same calm reso- 
lution and intrepid courage. This 
Stephen survived the last of his 
line, — his two sons, Stephen and 
Peter, with two grandsons being mas- 
sacred without quarter in an unsuc- 
cessful skirmish against RienzL 

After Boniface's death the Colonna 
came into their own again, and re- 
ceived one hundred thousand gold 
florins in compensation for their 
losses. Palestrina was rebuilt, only 
however to be torn down again a 
hundred and thirty years or so later, 
by order of Eugenius the Fourth. 

In the reign of Sixtus the Fourth 
Rome was again distracted by domes- 
tic feuds. The Pope, aided by the 
ever ready Orsini, pursued the Colonna 
with relentless hatred. Protonotary 
Lorenzo Colonna fell through treach- 
ery into the hands of his enemy, and 
his friend Savelli was taken and mur- 
dered on the spot for refusing to 
rejoice with his captors. Lorenzo 
was tortured and bdieaded, and the 
Orsini sacked and burnt all the 
Colonna property in the city. 

Other distinguished members of this 
family at a later epoch were Vittoria 
Colonna the friend of Michael Angelo, 
and Marc Antonio who commanded 
the Papal fleet at Lepanto and was 
awarded a triumphal entry into Rome 
after his victory. 

Nothing is known of the origin of 
this great .race, though it is popularly 
believed to have come from the banks 
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prinoM of Piombiiio and of V< 
The LndoTiii ware noUee of Piaai 
Ihe Borgheae petrioUns of Siena. 
This greet femiJ j came to Rome with 
Peal the fifth in the early years of 
the seventeenth century and was 
granted princely rank with the title 
of Solmona. In the middle of last 
century Marc Antonio Borghese mar> 
ried a Salviati heiress and at that 
period was owner <rf the beautiful 
Villa Borghese with its museum and 
a priceless collection ot pictures and 
statues, of the great palace on the 
Tiber, of the villas Mondragone and 
Akiobrandini at Frasoati, and of 
thirty-six estates in the Campagna. 
Most visitors are familiar with the 
rich Borghese chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore. At a later date Camillo 
Borghese married Pauline Bonaparte 
and was appointed governor of Pied- 
mont by the Emperor. Of late years 
this family has been almost ruined 
by reckless building speculations, and 
the greater portion of its magnificent 
possessions have been sold and alien- 
ated. The Aldobrandini and Salviati 
are both oflbhoots from tius family. 

The Barberini and Corsini are 
FlorentineSi and came to Rome with 
Urban the Eighth and Clement the 
Twelfth. The Barberini ViUa at 
Castel Oandolfo, and their palace in 
Rome are familiar to all Tisitors. 
The grounds of the Corsini Villa on 
the Janiculum have been recently 
converted into a public drive; the 
Corsini Palace in Trastevere on the 
river-bank is famous for its library 
and picture galleries. Opposite to it 
is the Fkmesina Palace built by the 
great banker Agostino Chigi in the 
sixteenth century. This was the 
scene of the well-known story told of 
the banker who, wishing to impress his 
guests at a banquet with his enor- 
mous wealth, bade his lackeys throw 
his silver dishes into tiie river at the 
end of each course under the eyes of 



his astonished guests who <fid not 
know that nets had been arranged in 
the water to catdi them as they sank. 
The Albani, kinsmen oi Qeoient the 
Eleventh, came from XJrbino^ the Roe- 
pigliosi from Pistoja with dement 
the Ninth, the Odescaldii from Oomo 
with Innocent the Eleventh, the 
Doria-Pamphili from Genoa. 

This papal aristocracy occupied an 
absolutely unique position. Relatives 
of popes, who were also reigning 
princes, they assumed royal rank, and 
lived with a magnificence and luxury 
unsurpassed in Europe. Their names 
were inscribed in the Golden Book of 
the Capitol, and many of them were 
created grandees of Spain. Iliey 
bought country estates and suburban 
yillas, and built themselves great 
palaces in the city. These stately 
Renaissance buildings, some of tiiem 
larger than many a royal palace, are 
grouped at the base of the Oapitol 
and along the Corso, the most im- 
portant^ and at one time the only 
great street in Rome. On the Piassa 
di Venesia and Via del Plebiseito are 
the Palasso di Venecia, the home of 
the Venetian P^ul the Second, the 
AJtieri, the Oracioli, and the Bona- 
parte, formerly the property of the 
AstL In the Piaxsa dei SS Apostoli 
are another group, the Colonna, the 
Balestra, the Odescalchi, and the 
Ru£fo. Greatest among those in the 
Corso is the Palaizo Doria-PamphilL 
Here also are the Ruspoli, flano, 
Chigi, Sciarra, Salviati, Ferraioli and 
Thc»doli palaces, and, before its demo- 
lition to enlarge the Piazza Colonna, 
the PiomUna At the foot of a fur- 
ther sl<^ of the Capitol is another 
group, the Costaguti in the Piazca 
Tartaruga, the Antid-Mattei, tiie 
Longhi, and the Gaetani Pkdace in 
the Via Delle Botteghe Oscure (the 
Street of the Dark Shops). More to 
the west is the great Famese Palace, 
the present seat of the French Em- 
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Another medieval family, the Gae- 
tani or Caetani, dakes of Sermoneta 
and princes of Caserta and Teano, 
are of Neapolitan origin. A member 
of the family became pope as Gela- 
sius the Second in 1118, and the 
first of the name was military prefect 
under Manfred, King of Sicily, but 
their close union with Rome dates 
from the pontificate of the Gaetani 
Pope Boniface the Eighth. In the 
thirteenth century they established 
their citadel in the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella which they completely hid 
with battlements and bastions. This 
family is still numerous and pros- 
perous. 

The princely families of Annibaldi, 
Massimo, and Cenci can claim, and 
with reason, a descent even more 
ancient than these. The first, of the 
race of the great Hannibal, are no 
longer extant. The Massimi, who 
derive their name from the ancient 
family of Maximus, are dukes of 
Rignano, princes of Roviano, and 
heirs to many other titles, and are 
still among the greatest in Rome. 
The present prince lives in the family 
palace in the Corso Yittorio Ema- 
nuele familiar to every tourist by its 
curved fa9ade and rows of columns, 
and still keeps up much of the 
princely state and ceremony of a past 
age. The Cenci have become extinct 
in the male line and the name is 
carried on by a distant branch as 
Cenci- Bolognetti. This family was 
first heard of in the person of Marcus 
Ceneius, Prefect of Pisa in the year 
457 of Rome; and in 914 Johannis 
Ceneius was elected pope as John the 
Tenth. In 1692 the Cenci were 
created princes of Yicovaro a little 
town in the Sabine Hills, and in 1723 
they acquired the title and estates 
of Bolognetti by the marriage of 
Yirginius with an heiress of that 
house. With her came into the 
family the dower house, the graceful 
No. 539. — VOL. xc. 



Palazzo Bolognetti-Cenci, still stand- 
ing in the Corso Yittorio Emanuele. 
The Bolognetti Palace in the Piazza 
di Yenezia was sold to Prince Tor- 
Ionia, and has just been destroyed to 
open a view of the monument of 
Yictor Emmanuel which is to be 
raised on the Capitol. The old Cenci 
Palace, — a few years ago deserted 
and windowless, now government 
property — still stands in what was 
once the Jews' quarter of Rome, a 
forbidding pile, typical of the shadow 
which will always hang over the 
history of this family. Here is the 
Cenci chapel, San Tommaso a' Cenci, 
built by a member of the family who 
was Bishop of Sabina in 1113. 

In the annals of modem Rome the 
princely families which figure most 
largely are those which, at a compara- 
tively modern date, were drawn to 
Rome from other parts of the penin- 
sula when one of their house was 
elected to the pontificate. Each new 
pope created a new aristocracy among 
his own relatives, and gathered round 
him followers from his own province 
among which he distributed the great 
papal offices. Sometimes the period 
of greatness and prosperity was brief ; 
in other cases, a permanent aristocracy 
was created, and the papal offices 
became hereditary in certain families. 
Thus the Ruspoli from father to son 
are Masters of the Papal Hospice; 
the Colonna are Assistant Princes; 
the Serlupi are Marshals of the Pope's 
Horse; the Sforza have the heredi- 
tary right to appoint the standard- 
bearer of the Roman people; the 
Chigi are Marshals of Conclave, re- 
placing the Savelli who had held this 
office for nearly five centuries. Some 
of these families were noble in their 
own province. The Boncompagni 
were a noble family of Bologna, 
coming to Rome with Gregory the 
Thirteenth in 1572, when they were 
created dukes of Sora and later 
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Roman paUoa, seoarelj locked and 
barred at night, leads into a central 
ooort Roand it are open oolonoades, 
■ometimee in two stories, and in the 
centre a fountain splashes amidst ferns 
and palms. A porter presides at the 
gates, magnificent in a cocked hat, knee- 
breeches, and a long coat trimmed with 
eoloared braid into which are woriced 
the arms of the family, and carrying a 
long staff twisted with cord and 
crowned with an immense silver knob. 
This personage is the descendant of 
the janitor who in ancient Rome 
watched the house-door day and night, 
and whose fidelity was occasionally 
ensured by chaining him to his post 

A grand staircase leads to the first 
floor, and this, the piano nobile^ is still 
occupied by the head of the family, 
whose rule is absolute and sometimes 
tyrannical. The eldest son upon his 
marriage is given the second floor to 
live in, the second son the one above, 
while beneath the roof is accommoda- 
tion for an immense retinue of ser- 
vants and attendants. It is still the 
custom for the whole family, married 
sons and their families included, to 
dine together ; and elaborate accounts 
are kept of the allowances given to 
each son, of the quota contributed by 
each to the general expenses, of the 
dowry of each daughterin-law, and 
strict account is kept as to whether 
she is enjoying the number of dishes 
of meat per meal, and the number of 
horses and carriages stipulated for in 
her marriage settlement. In the case 
of an English wife a carpet used to be 
among the stipulations. 

Though the state coaches, the run- 
ning footmen, the external pomp and 
ceremony have disappeared, some 
curious relics still remain of an order 
of things fast passing away. Every 
Roman prince has the right, should he 
wish it, to be received at the foot of 
the great staircase of any house he 
honours with his presence by two 



lackeys bearing lifted torches, who 
should escort him to the threslM^ <d 
his hostess's reception room. This is 
still done for caixlinals on state occa- 
sions. Again, every prince has the 
right to, anl still in 6tct has, a throne- 
room and throne in his palace, not for 
his own use, but for the Pope should 
he elect to visit hinL In the first hall 
of a Roman palace a great shield, em- 
blasoned with the family arms, is 
affixed to the walL A prince may 
surmount this with a canopy, beside 
which should stand the historic um- 
brella and cushion. Four marquises, 
and these only, the four Marches! di 
Baldacchino, are entitled to these 
privil^es. 

A good deal of natural confusion 
exists in the mind of the foreigner with 
regard to the different ranks and the 
distribution of titles in the Italian 
peerage. These in fact follow no 
general rule but depend in each case 
upon the patent of creation. Princdy 
titles conferred by the Holy R(Mnan 
Empire affect every member of the 
family equally ; titles conferred by 
the Pope, on Uie other hand, as a rule 
are restricted to the head of the 
family only. Thus in the Colonna 
family every member is a prince or 
princess ; among the Ruspoli, a papal 
creation, only the head of the eldest 
branch is legally a prince. In these 
latter cases, however, it is usual to 
give the eldest son one of the other 
family titles upon his marriage, and 
the same with the second son. Such 
an act is in the father's option, but 
he is obliged to notify the assumption 
of the title to the civil authorities. 
In the same way a certain amount 
of latitude is allowed him as to the 
title he uses himself, or grants to his 
sons. Prince Gaetani, for example, 
prefers to be known by the older title 
in his family, Duke of Sermoneta, 
bestowing that of Prince di Teano 
upon his eldest son. The tiUes Don 
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and Donna are only correctly used 
for the younger sons and daughters 
of princes and of the four Marches! 
di Baldacchino, though they are often 
used for all the children of marquises. 

In the same way, the distribution 
of the titles of marquis, count, or 
baron among the various members 
of the family depends upon the terms 
of the original patent. In some cases 
every member bears the title, in 
others the head of the family only ; 
in the latter case, a cadet of the house 
would be styled Gidvanni or Marc 
Antonio dei Principi N — , or dei Conti 
N — as the case might be, ** John of 
the Princes 8o-and-So," or "of the 
Counts So-and-so." 

The distinction again between the 
patrician and the noble is one that 
is not understood by the foreigner. 
A patrician belongs by ancestral pre- 
scriptive right to the governing class 
of his province. The names of the 
patricians were ballotted annually, 
and one of the number chosen as 
prior or governor of the province. 
He is in fact and history of senatorial 
rank. In Rome the patrician families 
are called the Cosoritti, an allusion 



to the Padri Coscritti or Senators of 
the City, the old Patres Conscripti. 
Their number was limited and defined 
by a constitution of Benedict the 
Fourteenth, but later popes added 
new names. The patrician families 
are now sixty in number. The nobles, 
on the other hand, often owed their 
titles not only to the pope, but to 
their respective communes, which, 
until the one fount of honour was 
defined to be the Sovereign, frequently 
bestowed titles on their citizens. The 
popes have always conferred titles of 
nobility, as did the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, whose heir in this matter the 
popes daim to be. At present an 
Heraldic Commission is sitting in 
Rome to regulate the use of titles, 
many of which have been assumed 
for generations without any warrant. 
Henceforth every one will be called 
upon to prove his right to the title he 
bears, and it will be illegal for the 
communes to recognise it until he 
has done so. Foreign titles, and 
among them papal titles, will in all 
cases have to be ratified and allowed 
by the Sovereign of Italy. 

HoPB Mallbsov. 
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*'A8 long AS my boat,** mjs Old 
Billy flrmly, lookiog with pride opoa 
the great pool at oar feet We have 
been speaking of certain legendary 
carp that lend romance to the place. 
Old Billy, it appears, has from time 
to time seen a colossal tail threshing 
the sarface, and he will not permit 
himself to estimate the weight of the 
body to which it belongs. Old Billy 
is one of those grandly antra thfol 
persons who will not occupy them- 
selves with the smaller statistics at 
alL The carp are undoubtedly there ; 
they are numerous ; and they are as 
long as Old Billy's boat : that is the 
thread of his disooui*se unrarelled 
from the tangle of metaphor and 
illustration. " Ton can't catch 'em," 
is his impolite conclusion ; " nor can 
nobody," is his afterthought^ dictated 
probably from interested motivesi for 
hare we not on sundry occasions given 
the old villain the wherewithal to buy 
beer t Even Old Billy recognises the 
unwisdom of particular charges of in- 
efficiency against the person who, for 
the time being, represents a day's 
wage of unknown quantity. 

However, we are not pr^Mured to 
quarrel with his assertion, partly 
because we have never been able of 
set purpose to catch carp anywhere, 
and partly because we are not quite 
convinced that these particular carp 
have existence other than theoretical 
Twice have we been within measurable 
distance of belief ; once when fishing 
for bream with a bunch of the larv» 
of bluebottles (politely known as 
gentles, impolitely known as maggots) 
and we hooked something irresistible 
which ran out all our line and de- 



stroyed it at leisure in the depths; 
once again, when a stout new ealmon- 
cast parted like cotton on the strike. 
But these events are of the now 
distant past, and time has induced 
wiser incredulity; probably in both 
cases we hooked a pike, a dream- 
stance that often precedes angling 
misfortune. 

On this sharp winter morning it 
is somewhat out of place to qpeak 
of carp, and, but tot Old Billy, we 
should not have done so, for we are 
intent on pike and pike only. Old 
Billy, however, must always ease his 
mind on that subject; in someobscore 
way he seems to think his own credit 
and reputation greatly increased bj 
the presence in the pool of fish 
which are enormous and ancatchaUe ; 
possibly, too, he has some unrecog- 
nised vein of poetry in him which 
finds vent in frequent allusion to the 
wonders of the deep. Having dis- 
missed the carp, however, he brings 
the punt round to the hmding-stage 
without further delay, and points 
with pride to the live-bait in the 
bucket; finer live-bait^ he says, you 
could not see anywhere; money, in 
fact could not buy them. Conceding 
the point as one which hardly 
demands emphasis (for Old Billy 
caught the live-bait himself, and we 
have fished with him before), we get 
into the punt and instruct him to 
push off. 

The pool is some eighty yards in 
width and some hundred and twenty 
in length, and it is in parts very 
deep, — ^bottomless, according to Old 
Billy. The great river which forms 
it here plunges over weir-beams fm* 
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the last time before it joins a river 
still greater a mile lower down, and 
it celebrates its last victory over the 
obstacles opposed to it by man in a 
fine turmoil of foam. Then the main 
current sweeps grandly across the 
pool to its channel below, leaving 
bdiind it two enormous eddies, one 
on each side. A finer pool for pike- 
fishing it would be impossible to con- 
ceive; the bottom is all of gravel, 
and the supply of fish seems inex- 
haustible No matter how many may 
be caught one day, the next finds the 
pool re-stocked, for it is the Mecca 
of all the pike in many miles of the 
river Severn. Of this fact Old Billy 
is well aware, and he regards the fish 
from a base matter-of-fact point of 
view ; his avowed object is always to 
kill as many as he can. That is why 
he desired us to fish with trimmers 
to^y, a suggestion which we sternly 
put away from us. Trimmers are, in 
^e first place, an abomination. In 
the second place, they are large discs 
of cork painted on the outside white 
and on the other red ; a stick runs 
through them, and a line is wound 
round them, and they are sent out 
with a live-bait to fish by themselves 
with the white side uppermost. When 
a pike takes the bait the trimmer 
turns over and becomes red ; then you 
go and chase it in a boat. The use 
of these things is reprehensible, but, 
— no^ on second thoughts we will not 
speak of the fascination of the sport ; 
we will merely denounce them and so 
leave them. 

In his heart Old Billy despises us 
lor sticking to the rod as good sports- 
men ought; but fish, he admits, we 
shall probably catch, for the water is 
right and the weather. There were 
a few degrees of frost last night and 
it is still cold. The amiable red sun 
that is now well up will make it a 
little less cold presently, but not 
much ; this December day he is more 



for ornament than use. The air, 
however, is dry and there is no 
wind ; this is the oold that makes 
one vigorous and does not induce 
shivering fits. It is in short as fair 
a day for winter fishing as could be 
wished. Old Billy paddles the punt 
out to the marks, if we may borrow 
a term from those that go down to 
the sea in ships, and sticks in his 
rypecks just at the head of the 
further eddy. For some unexplained 
reason most of the pike inhabit this 
part of the pool ; it may be that the 
other eddy has less movement, and 
oonsequently has accumulated a little 
mud. At any rate nine tenths of 
the pike taken in the pool are hooked 
in this eddy, and here we accordingly 
fish. We have a somewhat childish 
liking for a beautiful float, and the 
one we mean to use is large and fat, 
its upper part a rich crimson and its 
lower a deep green. We are well 
aware that it is oonspicuous, and that 
the complete angler would be ashamed 
to attach a thing so monstrous to his 
line. Yet it is not so large as a 
trimmer, and its ruddy and cheerful 
countenance always seems emblematic 
of hope, even when the fish are least 
in the humour. Equally ruddy and 
cheerful are the three little pilot 
floats which we fasten above the 
other at intervals of eighteen inches. 
We use them ostensibly to keep the 
line from sinking, but really for 
DBsthetic effect ; our line will not sink 
because it has been well greased in 
the manner known to dry-fly fisher- 
men, but the floats look pretty as 
they follow the big one in an obedient 
row. If the rod were long enough 
we should use more. Old Billy would 
not understand our refined pleasure 
in these minute things, so we do not 
trouble to explain them to him ; 
instead we dangle our snap-tackle 
before him, that he may put on a 
dace from the bucket. 
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While our floats are travelling 
down the eddy we have leisare to 
consider his appearance with more 
care. He is a very small man and 
extremely ancient, clean-shaven and 
with a face wrinkled like a winter- 
apple ; yet, small, ancient, and 
wrinkled though he be, he can paddle 
a heavy boat against a st^rong stream, 
can lend a hand with the seines when 
the salmon are running up the Severn, 
can pull up his eel-traps (no mean 
test of strength), and can carry a 
bucket fuU of water or fish as well 
as many a younger man. He is an 
astonishing example of what an open- 
air life will do for a sound constitu- 
tion. He will never see seventy 
again, though his age is a matter of 
speculation merely ; he himself is not 
informed on the point. So far as we 
can ascertain his principal article of 
nutrition is beer, and, though he does 
not stint himself therein, one would 
hardly think it a wholesome form of 
diet Yet here he sits, this cold day, 
clad only in his blue jersey, patched 
trousers, and rubber boots, as hale and 
hearty as can be. Only once have 
we known him to be ill. We met 
him outside his favourite house of call 
looking thoughtful and somewhat 
troubled. We asked the reason of 
his dejection, and he complained 
somewhat bitterly that the doctor had 
knocked him off his beer. We en- 
quired why, and Old Billy said that 
the doctor had called it pneumonia; 
had prescribed bed and simple fare, 
and generally trampled heedlessly on 
all the patient's convictions. He had 
even said that Old Billy would die if 
he did not obey orders. We strongly 
advised him to fall in with the 
doctor's views if he could see his way 
to do so, and to soften the unpleasing 
counsel gave him something for 
luxuries. He said he would think 
about it, and so soon as we were out 
of sight proceeded to do so, — in the 



public-house. He consumed a regal 
quantity of his favourite beveragSb 
and apparently drove out the pneu- 
monia. Since then he has had the 
poorest opinion of the medical pro- 
fession. 

"He's under, master," says Old 
Billy suddenly, recalling us from our 
scrutiny of himself. Sure enough the 
big float has disappeared, and the 
pilots are also vanishing one by one. 
We wind in our slack line and tighten 
on the fish, which we can tell at once 
is only a small one. He fights gamely 
enough for his size, but a two-pound 
jack is quickly mastered, and very 
soon he is over Old Billy's great 
landing-net and lifted into the punt. 
The hooks are taken out without 
trouble, and we examine them to see 
that they have taken no hurt from 
the jack's sharp teeth; suddenly we 
hear a sound of thumping and looking 
up we find that Old Billy is beating 
the unhappy little fish on the head 
with a bottle, the instrument he com- 
monly employs for dispatching pike. 
This is annoying; we fully intended 
to put the little fellow bade, for he is 
two pounds short of the size which 
we consider adequate. This we ex- 
plain with vigour, and command the 
miscreant to release his prey and 
return it to the water. Old Billy 
gives a final dedsive blow and then, 
regarding the inanimate corpse with 
satis^tion, observes that it is too 
late. He has a theory that it is iaUl 
to success to return the first fish of 
the day, however small; this he ex- 
plains at length, giving instances ci 
the lamentable results of such weak- 
ness that have come under his notice. 
His practice, we regret to say, ib to 
kill the small fish ti^at come later in 
the day also. We have seen him in 
the proud possession of dead pike that 
could not have weighed a single 
pound. Mindful of this we give him 
very solemn warning of what will 
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Iii4>pea if he does it again, and then 
turn to our fishing. 

Presently we have another run 
which results in the capture of a 
second pike of small dimensions ; this 
we rescue from the bottle with diffi- 
culty. Then for a full hour the float 
works round and round the eddy, 
down the main stream, and even 
round the other eddy without a touch. 
Old Billy snorts, and reminds us that 
he prophesied as much when we re- 
turned the second fish of the day ; 
it is peculiarly unlucky to return 
the second fish of the day. It cer- 
tainly does look as though something 
was wrong; it is now near mid-day 
and two runs from little fish are all 
we can boast of. Moreover we have 
no time to waste. It will be dark by 
four, and if we are to show anything 
like a decent basket we must work 
for it. Requesting Old Billy to 
modify his croaking, we reel in and 
take off our floats and snap-tackle 
replacing them with a spinning- trace 
weighted with a heavy lead. 

Our companion pours scorn on the 
idea of spinning ; we shall catch 
nothing thus; we might possibly 
have caught something worth having 
with live-bait if we had not returned 
that fish ; as it is we shall catch 
nothing anyhow. The idea seems to 
fill Old Billy with melancholy pleasure 
in spite of the fact that there is a 
price on the head of every pike over 
five pounds killed by us this day. 
The old man is often like this ; if 
the mood seizes him he will not 
prophesy good concerning us but evil. 
We ascribe this to his having once 
found a dead human body in the 
river, a proud occurrence which is 
one of the landmarks of his life. 
Whenever he thinks of it he becomes 
solemn and prophesies evil in a tone 
of befitting seriousness. Afterwards 
he will, if allowed, relate the incident, 
dwelling with unction on the more 



gruesome details. We do not en- 
courage the charnel-house talk, how- 
ever, but request him to put a bait 
on the spinning-flight for us. This 
he does extremely well in spite of 
his contempt for our policy ; many 
decades of wicked life have taught 
him all there is to know about 
catching fish, and he is unrivalled 
at getting the perfect curve on 
a spinning - bait, an art that many 
fishermen never acquire at all. 
Practice will not do it alone; an 
unerring hand is needed as one of 
Nature's gifts, and you must arrange 
the hooks right instinctively at the 
first attempt or your trouble will be 
vain; there can be no revision of 
your work, or you will destroy both 
bait and temper, and in the end 
produce nothing better than an un- 
seemly wobble. 

Old Billy's bait spins beautifully 
as we can see by trying it close to 
the boat with a short line. Now we 
pull about thirty yards of line off the 
reel and coil it on the floor of the 
punt with some care so that there 
shall be no kinking. Kinking is one 
of the curses of the pike-fisher's lot, 
but with reasonable precaution it can 
be avoided ; when one is in a boat 
one ought never to be troubled with 
it. The principal things to ensure 
are a clear space for the ooils of line, 
well away &om rowlocks, oars, and 
other hindrances, a sufficiency of 
swivels on the trace, and, last and 
most important, some power of self- 
restraint; the bait must be swung 
and not hurled. Swing it quite 
gently and it will travel an immense 
distance by its own weight, picking 
the line up cleanly and gradually as 
it goes. Our thirty yards of line 
run out without let or hindrance and 
then, after giving the bait a second or 
two to sink nearly to the bottom, we 
begin to draw it in working it slowly 
with the rod between each draw of 
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the left hftnd. In deep wster one 
can hardly spin too slowly. Old 
Billy watches as cynically. Mr. 
JoneSi he observes, can throw his 
bait fifty or sixty yards. Evidently 
the dead body is still in his mind, 
and the tribate to Mr. Jones is not 
so important as it might seeuL If 
the positions were reversed, and we 
were in the ooonting-house while Mr. 
Jones was in the punt» we doubt not 
that the fifty or sixty yards would 
be placed to our credit. 

Our thirty yards are sufficient for 
the day at any rate. Before the 
bait has travelled ten it is checked 
and we have that supreme sensation 
which makes spinning for pike so 
fascinating, the sensation of being 
in contact with some mysterious 
power in the depths. It is not 
in the least like the sudden plunge 
of a large trout ; the feeling 
for the first second or two is as 
though the river bed had suddenly 
become animate and had grasped the 
bait in firm hands. A kind of 
electric thrill is conmiunicated from 
the fish to the fisherman, and informs 
him at once that he is not fast in 
stump or weed ; occasionally, it is 
true^ he may for an instant think 
that a weed is a fish, but the real 
thing is never to be mistaken. After 
the first few seconds of resistance the 
pike begins to realise his predicament, 
and he fights in sullen wrath. For 
quite a long time we cannot recover 
any line, and even have to concede 
some yards as he bores steadily out 
into the strong current. The firm 
strain tells, however, at last and we 
get him after sevend rushes nearly 
up to the boat, till we can see his 
olive back about three feet below the 
surface. The sight of the punt, how- 
ever, rouses him to new efforts; down 
he goes again with tremendous power 
and is under us before we can realise 
it In a second he will be round 



one of the rypeoks and free as water. 
In these circumstances there is bai 
one thing to do; we plunge the 
point of the rod right down into the 
water and hold him as hard as we 
possibly can. Now he must eidier 
break or yield, and fortunately be 
chooses, or cannot but choose, to 
yield. We bring him back to the 
right side, the net is under him in 
an instant and he is in the boat, aa 
pretty a seven-pounder as could be 
seen in a year's fishing. He is short 
and thick, his olive sides touched 
with a hint of yellow, a typical 
Severn pike; he will eat, we give 
our word for it, as well as any Sevan 
salmon. He has taken a ndnute 
for each of his seven pounds to 
land, which gives some idea of his 
fighting qualities. It has been our 
experience that pike of between 
seven and ten pounds often give more 
sport than fsr heavier fish. They 
play with more dash as a rula A 
big pike seems to make the error, 
not unknown among big nations, of 
under-rating the forces opposed to him; 
but he has not the advantage possessed 
by them of being able to learn from 
his nustakes. Old Billy has by now 
used his bottle with e£foct, and is 
looking at us without guila " Didn't 
I say as you'd catch something, 
master t" he demands. The incident 
of the dead body has faded from hia 
memory, and he is sanguine once more. 
Our next thought is luncheon, 
which we must consume in haste, for 
only another hour or two of daylight 
remain, and we hope to catch at least 
another brace of fish. Old Billy de- 
clines to trifle with sandwiches; he 
has obeyed our instructions to provide 
himself with what he needs, and he 
indicates the half -gallon jar which is 
his constant companion on fishing 
excursions. We are glad to see^ how- 
ever, that he has also brought some 
bread and cheese. 
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While w6 eat he relates Tarioas 
marrels that he has seen and known. 
His favourite story is of the enthusi- 
astic fisherman and the great pike 
which was supposed to have its home 
in the river above the weir. The 
usual way of fishing the river is to 
trail a spinning bait forty or fifty 
yards behind a boat, and in the course 
of a day five or six miles of water 
will be covered twice. The great 
pike in question was said to live in a 
deep reed-lined reach about four miles 
away, and was estimated at twenty 
pounds. Well, one day old Billy was 
rowing the boat with two fishermen in 
it who had made up their minds to 
catch the big one. The weather was 
just right; the baits were all that 
could be wished ; all things were 
^vourable. As the boat approached 
the monster's haunt all hearts beat 
more quickly, and when, just in the 
right place, one of the rods bent to 
a heavy weight the excitement was 
intense. Backwards and forwards 
across the river surged the fish, fight- 
ing with great power though not with 
the dash of a salmon, and all three 
were convinced that they had got him 
at last. Old Billy is of opinion that 
it was some hours before they got the 
enemy up to the boat, but that is 
probably an exaggeration. Up to 
the boat they got it eventually, how- 
ever, and even then it could not be 
seen nor could the angler force it to 
the surface. Old Billy fortunately 
had his biggest landing net, a mon- 
strous thing four feet in diameter with 
a long pole as handle, and he deter- 
mined to try and scoop the fish out. 
To his joy he succeeded in netting it 
and then the united efforts of the 
three were brought to bear and they 
lifted out — an enormous fish-kettle. 
The utensil had been caught in the 
handle by one of the triangles, and 
had naturally offered great resistance 
to the rod, swinging from side to side 



in the current in the most lifelike 
way. If the angler had not been 
using the strongest of tackle he would 
never have landed it. Even old Billy 
was deceived, he admits ; and he even 
went so far as to look for the fish 
inside the kettle, but it was not 
there. 

By this time we have made an end 
of eating and b^n to fish again. 
But curiously enough the spinning 
dace attracts no more pike to the 
net, though we get one half-hearted 
run from a small fish which just 
touches the bait and leaves it. A 
precious hour is spent in vain and we 
can see that Old Billy's mind, for lack 
of occupation, is travelling back to 
the dead body once more. Soon he 
will begin to croak. This must be 
averted somehow, and we try a new 
device which has often served us well 
in this pool before. We take off the 
gimp trace, and replace it by another of 
stout gut to which we attach a Devon 
minnow of a nondescript yellow 
colouring and two and a half inches 
long. Old Billy of course protests, 
assuring us that 'Hhem things is no 
good," but we persevere and are at 
once justified for we get a nice five- 
pound fish at the second cast. There- 
upon Old Billy asks us again to 
remember that he said we should 
catch fish to-day. Before very long 
we are fast in another which is also 
safely landed, but which has unfortu- 
nately played havoc with our bait. 
The sharp teeth have practically de- 
stroyed the dressing of the hooks, and 
it would not be safe to trust the 
chances of a third encounter. We 
have not another Devon of the right 
size and colour with us, so we put on 
a spoon-bait for the last haU-hour, 
greatly to the dissatisfaction of Old 
Billy who has no sort of belief in 
spoon-baits. This time he may be 
right for we only catch one three- 
pound fish, which we return hastily 
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before he can get at it with the bottle. 
By now it is freezing again and the 
san has set, so we decide that we 
have had enough. Old Billy pulls up 
his rypecks and we return to the 
landing stage. 

We have a brace and a half of 
decent fish to show, so we have not 
done so badly. Old Billy disregards 
the forms of thankgiving, as we hand 
him his day's wage and something 
over, but again begs us to remember 
that he said we should catch fish. 
We should, he adds, have caught 
more if we had not returned the 
small ones. With that he packs our 



four pike for us into the long nuh 
basket, and hastens away to the Black 
Bear, while we walk off in the oppo- 
site direction. This evening he will 
describe to an admiring and credulous 
audience the complete failure that 
attended our efforts, until he himself 
grasped the rod and showed us how 
it should be done. By closing time 
he will have caught all the six fish 
that entered the landing-net this day. 
But we forgive Old Billy his little 
weaknesses. The only complaint we 
would make about him is that his 
company has made a short winter day 
seem still shorter. 

H. T. 8. 
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In days when even young ladies 
improve their minds by " Child-Study," 
and stories of unpleasant children, told 
in a cacophonous dialect, find a ready 
sale, a brief account of some children 
of a race as yet little studied may per- 
haps be welcome. The children here 
to be described were members of that 
section of the Syrian race which lives 
in some parts of the Kurdish moun- 
tains and, being Christian, from time 
to time receives from the Kurds atten- 
tions similar to those which they pay 
to the Armenians. Most of them were 
members of the school maintained by 
tiie English Mission at Urmi in Persia, 
but they came from mountain villages 
in different parts of Kurdistan. 

The Syrian school-boy is in many 
ways utterly unlike the English mem- 
ber of his species, and has faults which 
in the latter would inevitably inspire 
contempt and dislike; yet Englishmen, 
who still retain some of the feelings 
imbibed at English schools, find them- 
selves drawn into an unexpected ad- 
miration for these strangely diiferent 
beings, although as schoolboys or 
schoolmasters in England, they may 
have felt no great inclination to rhap- 
sodise over their companions or pupils. 
It is worth while to compare the two 
tjrpes, for the contrast suggests criti- 
cisms which are perhaps not unseason- 
able at this time. 

Let us begin with the most obvious 
differences. The Syrian boy shows 
no interest whatever in athletics, and, 
if his pastors would let him alone, 
would gladly spend his afternoons in 
producing beautiful writing or sit in 
the sun (or for that matter in the 
snow) and talk leisurely about trifles. 



When for his health's sake he is turned 
out to walk or play football, he submits 
with a good grace, and as his blood 
warms with exercise he becomes lively 
enough. But he never takes the game 
seriously, and is rather relieved when 
he is allowed to stop. Even a race 
fails to excite him much. When we 
held athletic sports, a few boys only 
were caught by the spirit of emulation 
and ran their hardest. One, who came 
in second in two races, did all he knew 
and took his defeat hard, for he is a 
boy with a touch of the devil in him, 
a devil not always white. But the 
rest did not exert themselves, and said 
afterwards unblushingly, '* We did not 
know how good the prizes were, or we 
would have run harder." 

Again, the Syrian boy, like his elders, 
is not ashamed of lying or even of tale- 
bearing, the vilest of all offences in the 
eyes of an English boy. And his hu- 
mility will be found by the same critic 
no less contemptible. He says ''thank 
you," when he has been flogged; he 
addresses his masters with the deepest 
respect, and appears to feel it ; he is 
ready to ask for any favour which he 
thinks he can get, and shows no exces- 
sive gratitude when he receives it ; he 
is usually orderly in form, and even out 
of it strangely quiet ; he sits or walks 
about sedately, when English boys 
would be playing a noisy game. So soon 
as his childhood is over he begins to 
think of propriety, both in conversation 
and appearance, and though his coat 
may be ragged, he is particular that the 
stuff and the fashion shall not be un- 
worthy of his rank. If he is of good 
birth or position, he walks with be- 
coming dignity and does not forget 
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himaelf in oonveraation* Yet nobU$9e 
Mige^ and the best bom are OBiially 
the best mannered. One young man 
of high descent^ though too great even 
to spcAk much or to show much interest 
in any subject, addressed you (if he 
spoke at all) with such a noble cour- 
tesy that you could not but feel grate- 
ful for his condescension. 

But, stranger than all this, the 
Syrian boy is often pious, and that 
not only in his habits, but in his con- 
versation. Not that as a rule he in- 
troduces religious topics, or discourses 
of his religious experiences ; that un- 
wholesome species of piety is not native 
to him, but expressions of reverence 
and allusions to sacred things come up 
spontaneously in conversation, and he 
avows religious motives without shy- 
ness. If asked his objection to this 
or that action, he will often say simply 
that it is ''sin"; and on one occa- 
sion a small boy rebuked his English 
master for killing ''God's creatures" 
without due cause. 

But religion shows itself in other 
forms. At seasons of listing a notice 
is put up in the school of the English 
Mission at Urmi to the effect that no 
boy may " do complete &ist," that is, 
fast entirely for a day or more, with- 
out special permission. Such a notice 
would undoubtedly surprise the boys 
of an English public school; but it was 
necessary there. During Lent and 
other long fasts the Syrians abstain 
entirely from any kind of animal food, 
and at certain seasons it is not uncom- 
mon to abstain from both food and 
drink for one day or more. Even boys 
often do this of their own accord. 

Sometimes this is done from a reli- 
gious or quasi-religious motive in order 
to subdue the flesh or to acquire merit. 
This last motive has one curious abuse. 
A man fasts against his enemy with 
an idea that by so doing he will bring 
misfortune upon him, whether because 
his newly acquired merit mikes his 



prayers for his destouction more < 
eious, or not, I should not like to say; 
but it is to be hoped that he does not 
put this blasphemous explanmtioa of 
bis action before himself so clearly as 
that. A boy at the school having 
quarrelled with another, who shared 
his mess, listed in this manner, but 
he was probably more moved hj un- 
reasoning rage and dislike of sharing 
his enemy's mess, ihan by a definite 
purpose of doing him harm. Of coarse 
not every Syrian would be guilty of 
this monstrous abuse, but the idea of 
acquiring merit for innocent purposes 
is strongly rooted in most of t^em. 

But Syrian boys will fast for less 
serious reasons. At a certain season 
boys and young men, who are turning 
their thoughts to marriage, wUl some- 
times abstain from meat and drink for 
three days in succession, in order that 
they may learn who is destined to be 
their wifa On the evening of the 
third day they roast grains of wheat 
and eat them, sprinkled with salt,bef<M« 
going to bed. They will then, it is not 
unnaturally supposed, dream of being 
thirsty, and their destined bride will 
appear and give them to drink. The 
ways of dreams are erratic, but it is 
very probable that this belief receives 
confirmation enough to keep it current^ 
if such beliefs need confirmation. The 
dreamer may well have some inkling 
beforehand who the bride will be, for 
she will probably come from his own 
or some neighbouring village, and of a 
&mily matched in wealth and position 
with his own ; and thus the choice is 
limited. 

Even in his work the same trait 
breaks through. He shows more in- 
terest in his divinity lesson than in 
most others, and if he has not more 
love of abstract theology than an 
English schoolboy, he veritably re- 
joices in stories with an edifying moral, 
and will ask for it if it be not supplied 
by his teacher. He is even capable of 
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eztraeting it for himself, though his 
interpretation is sometimeB unexpected. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son, as in- 
terpreted by one Syrian boy, is intended 
to convey the lesson that when you 
hare gone to a far country and spent 
all your money, you must come home 
aa quickly as possible and get some 
more. As^i^i ^^^ Syrian boy attends 
his church-serrioes with more apparent 
seat than an English schoolboy or 
undergraduate will attend his chapel. 
Prolonged services at midnight or in 
the small hours, such as are frequently 
required by the rules of his Church, 
appear to be a source of real pleasure. 
He looks forward to them as a treat. 
This is doubtless not altogether from 
piety, for in a simple and monotonous 
life such things may well be a recrea- 
tion. To most pious people in England 
such a frame of mind is almost shock- 
ing. There are still many who attend 
services and pray r^pilarly from a 
sense of duty, but it probably occurs 
to few to regard either exercise as a 
pleasure ; what English child at least 
would ever do so t 

In other parts of his work, how- 
ever, the Syrian is less far removed 
from his Western brother. He has 
as little interest in it as the average 
public schoolboy, and if possible he 
is even more averse from using his 
intelligence, though to atone for this 
he has an astounding memory and 
great docility. In training some boys 
to act a play, we had no difficulty 
in making them learn their parts, but 
much in persuading them that it was 
necessary to understand tiiem. They 
repeated verhaiiin the errors of their 
manuscript copies and were happy, 
though the sentence became meaning- 
less. When corrected, or urged to 
greater vivacity, they reproduced 
faithfully the accent and gesture used 
by their coach in reciting the passage, 
and then lapsed into their own manner. 
In this there was as much shyness as 



stupidity, and perhaps a feeling of 
propriety as well. The written word 
is so awe-inspiring that it is almost 
an irreverence to deliver it with ex- 
pression, even though it be intended 
for diversion. They delivered the 
words of this farce in the same 
reverential monotone sometimes em- 
ployed at home in reading the Scrip- 
ture. 

Their sense of propriety showed 
itself more clearly in another way. 
Unfortunately a donkey was required 
for one of the scenes, and no one 
would undertake the part. They aU 
''shamed.** Almost by violence we 
secured a representative at each re- 
hearsal, but no one would undertake 
the part twice. To remove their 
scruples one of us became donkey for 
the nonce, and then propriety took 
another form. The actor who had to 
ride the donkey " shamed " so much 
to see his revered Rabbi in such an 
undignified posture, that for a long 
time he refused to mount. And even 
this desperate expedient failed. The 
stigma still clung to the donkey, and 
I am informed that when the play is 
acted next year, he will be transformed 
into a camel or buffido, which, it 
would seem, are more honourable 
beasts. 

Thus far we have sketched the 
Syrian boy in tiie traits where he 
most contrasts with the English. He 
is averse from athletics, docile and 
respectful to his elders and teachers, 
quiet in demeanour, studious of pro- 
priety, courteous, pious, somewhat 
given to tale-bearing and lying. The 
contrast is the more striking because 
he must be compared not with the 
public schoolboy, who has usually 
some sense of decency and good 
manners and is occasionally even 
too docile, but rather with the Board 
School youth ; for in outward circum- 
stances his parents are at least as 
poor, and by Western standards less 
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educated. Then indeed the contrast 
IB forcible. These soft-voiced, courte- 
ous beings have little resemblance to 
the discordant mob of self-assertive 
and irreverent savages which issues 
daily from our schools. And how the 
English boy will despise him, this 
priggish, sneaking, spiritless creature, 
who does not care for games ! 

But let him wait a little and see 
the other side of the picture. This 
same unathletic boy, who finds foot- 
ball an unmeaning exertion, will make 
nothing of a twelve hours' walk up to 
his home in the mountains, though he 
has to ford a breast-high torrent on 
the way. He will go out in any 
weather with nothing to cover him 
but a little cotton stuff; he will 
trudge through deep snow for hours 
unmurmuring, and he will walk with 
unconcern up and down precipices at 
which an English head reels. He 
swims well, and bathes, when he can, 
several times a day in an icy and 
rushing stream. He rides anything, 
whenever he has the chance, and can 
throw a stone hard and very straight. 
Though he fears devils, which he be- 
lieves to be common in liis country, 
he has no fear of man nor of any kind 
of beast. Every time he makes a 
journey in the mountains he has to 
run the gauntlet among hostile Kurds, 
and does so without shrinking. Not 
rarely the boys are stopped and robbed, 
or perhaps held prisoner on their way 
to school. One of them was held up 
by a Ktird who was at feud with his 
uncle. "You are the nephew of so- 
and-so," said the Kurd in a friendly 
manner, and was going to keep him 
prisoner ; but the boy, who knew the 
man had a feud with his uncle, was 
not to be caught napping, and glibly 
gave a false name and genealogy, 
explaining that he himself had been 
left behind at a place higher up; where- 
upon the Kurd believed him and let 
him go. And when the Syrian boy 



has come down to the plain mmong 
unfriendly Mahommedans, he shows 
no fear of them. The boys at Urmi 
frequently get into trouble for beard- 
ing men in the bazaar. In a letter 
received not long ago from Van, where 
the English Mission has just opened 
a school for the Syrians on the 
Turkish side, I learnt that the school- 
boys from the mountains, who number 
just twenty, have been beating the 
Armenian boys in the town for 
laughing at their mountain drees. Hie 
Armenians, of whom there are some 
thousands in the town, have gone to 
their fathers, and these have come 
with complaints to the Mission. It 
is specially mentioned that one 
Armenian boy of sixteen complained 
that he had been beaten by a cer- 
tain Syrian, whose age may be ten 
or twelve. 

Certainly the Syrian boy is not 
averse from fighting, and not inclined 
to put up with an affront. He does 
not know how to box, it is true, but 
he makes very effective use of sticks 
and stones, and sometimes of bis 
dagger. Such fighting is serious work, 
and it is well that Syrians are good- 
tempered. If a quarrel arises it is 
usually due to some old-standing feud, 
not to ill-temper. Boys seem to 
quarrel less among themselves than 
with us; partly, perhaps, because 
they have little to quarrel about. 
Young boys' quarrels most often 
spring out of games, and the Syrian 
seldom cares enough about his to 
quarrel over them. When he is a 
little older the boy will probably 
have a taste of more serious fight- 
ing and add the rifle to his list of 
weapons; and his opponents will be 
Kurds. 

Then with all animals, wild or tame, 
he is at home, and handles them 
fearlessly. He faces huge vUlage 
dogs with complete composure, anid 
defeats them with well-aimed stones ; 
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he can herd bu&loes, and bang them 
over the head adroitly if they are 
refractory, and when he is at home 
in the summer he often spends much 
of his time on the mountains with 
sheep or goats. To all these things 
he has been brought up from infancy 
and he takes them as a matter of 
course, but none the less they are 
not to be done without some skill 
and nerve. These and the like, with 
perhaps a little hunting thrown in, 
are his outdoor pursuits, and in them 
he finds exercise enough. Even ex- 
citement is not wanting ; Kurds may 
perhaps come down on the sheep, or 
more often a wolf, and then there 
will be a hunting. Failing that, he 
may at least start a hare or a part- 
ridge, and pursue it with stones, not 
always unsuccessfully. 

Thus after all our English school- 
boy will find he cannot quite despise 
the nnathletic Syrian, for all his 
distasteful and un-English ways. 
Though he may lie and even beg, he 
is not lacking in manliness. If you 
meet him on common ground you will 
not find him a weak antagonist. If 
you would vie with him in endurance 
of fatigue or of heat and cold, he will 
leave you exhausted by the way ; if 
in endurance of hunger, you wUl be 
fainting before he feels a qualm. If 
you venture to try a fall with him, 
you will need to be strong, for an 
insignificant boy will make nothing 
of a weight that a well-grown English- 
man can hardly lift. In courage you 
will scarcely claim to be his superior. 
Yet there is one point in which 
Syrians, both boys and men, fall short 
of English in manliness. They can 
bear pain with fortitude, but in sick- 
ness they are ludicrously nervous and 
cowardly. But then the uneducated 
in all countries are apt to be 
frightened about themselves, if they 
are once persuaded that they are ill. 
To all such persons sickness is a 
No. 539. — VOL. xc. 



mysterious thing, and any old wife's 
tale of dreadful cases like their own 
may be true. The few common and 
^miliar complaints they take coolly 
enough ; it is the unknown possibility 
which terrifies. 

We have now, I hope, convinced 
our British boy that the Syrian is 
a being worthy of his respect. But 
no schoolboy will ever realise why he 
so much wins upon the grown English- 
man ; and no mere description or 
catalogue of his qualities can make 
the reason plain. 

Perhaps the secret, or part of it, is 
that, though he is manly, he keeps 
the spirit of a child. He is more 
simple and naive than the European 
boy. The English boy, at least when 
he has left home for school, very soon 
loses himself and becomes an artificial 
being. He speaks and acts, not as 
Nature prompts him, but as the con- 
ventions of his school demand. He 
is always playing to an audience of 
his school-fellows, present or imagined. 
His standards and his ideas are con- 
tracted to the scope of their narrow 
code. 

Now the Syrian boy has not this 
monotonous stamp upon him, for 
schools are too few and irregular to 
have an independent character. As 
a rule the boys in the village schools 
live at home, and even the school at 
XJrmi only meets for half the year. 
Thus the boys are home-bred and 
therefore more natural. Homes, it 
is true, have their conventions and 
traditions, and Syrians, as we have 
seen, are strict observers of etiquette ; 
but happily boys in all countries are 
not too much swayed by the opinions 
of their elders, though they are abject 
slaves to the code of their equals in 
age. Thus home-training makes for 
freedom. It is true that the Syrian 
boy has much reverence for his elders, 
but this does not make him a mere 
echo of them, as the English boy is 
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of his oompaoions ; for after all he is 
yoang, and they are old. Tet their 
inflaenoe is seen. While he is still 
yoang he has the manners of a grown 
man, and something of his gravity ; 
but this is rather a grace than a 
blemish. The gravity is a little sad, 
for it means that he has felt the 
cares of life early, and life with the 
Syrian mountaineers is hard. The 
boy thinks and talks, not of games^ 
but of sowing and reaping, of the 
proqpects of the harvest^ of his sheep, 
and of dangers from wolves and Kurds, 
and he shows a somewhat too keen 
interest in the prices of things. 
Nevertheless, he is after all a cheerful 
being, though in a quieter way than 
English boys ; at most times he wears 
a smiling &ce and enjoys his small 
pleasures and diversions thoroughly. 
And though he does not care for 
athletics, he has some amusements of 
his own. Of these the most energetic 
is pne very like prisoner's base in 
principle; another, played by small 
boys, resembles hop-scotch. And he 
plays a kind of fox and goose, which 
he calls wolves and sheep, with 
pebbles on the ground ; and he makes 
good use of his bow-catapult. Then 
he has his dancing and singing, and 
the mumming and other customary 
amusements peculiar to certain fes- 
tivals. Of these the mumming de- 
serves a more explicit mention. A 
party of boys disguise themselves in 
various grotesque fashions, and give 
themselves fancy names. They do 
not» so far as I could learn, represent 
any fixed set of characters, and their 
performance is for the most part mere 
gibbering and dancing, but there is 
one constant feature. One member 
of the party is the owner of a camel 
or some other beast (composed of two 
boys) which is led round to each of 
the spectators in turn and always 
dies at his feet. Then the owner 
bewails his loss pitifully and explains 



that the dead beast is his only ' 
sion and he is a ruined man unless it 
can be restcNred to life by " medioiae.* 
Medicine means a dole of aokall 
change, and till this appears the 
animal remains dead and the oi 
weeps. Then it recovers, to die i 
at the feet of the next wealthy 
spectator. Sometimes the entertain- 
ment is varied and embellished, aad 
there is really good acting. One boj, 
personating a Jew, the owner of * 
bullock, did the part to perfection; 
the bargaining, the protestation, the 
humility, the cunning, were all gi^vn 
delightfully. 

Such simple pleasures as these Hie 
Syrian enjoys boyishly and lig^t- 
heartedly. Tet for all that he ia 
grave, and his gravity is part of Ida 
charm. It seems strange that having 
begun by bringing forward his sim- 
plicity and childishness, we have so 
far done our best to prove him pre- 
maturely sedate and old-fashioned ; 
but yet the first assertion was traa 
His demeanour may be grave and the 
subjects of his thoughts not childiafat 
but he thinks and talks of them with 
the simplicity of a child. He diflen 
from his elders not in manner but in 
absence of reserve and self-conscioos- 
ness. Though not by any means over- 
talkative, he is full of curiosity abont 
the strange wajrs of your Wesfeem 
country, and ready to tell you abont 
his own. And when he has told jou 
about his mountains and how mvdi 
more delightful they are than the 
plain ; how good the air is, how cool 
and sweet the springs, how fine the 
honey and mesto (curds) are^ how 
plentiful and green the pastures, how 
big the walnut-trees grow, and what 
wonderful flowers and birds there are 
there ; then his heart begins to warm, 
and out will come scraps of his beliefii 
and feelings, his prinoifJes and his 
sage opinions. If he is but wanned 
enough, he will even forget the 
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poUtoness which normally prevents 
him from saying things unpleasant 
to his hearer, and so speak out more 
feankly than his elders ever will. It 
18 then that you hear of the flying 
dragon which once pursued his uncle, 
and of the strange beast that lives 
in a certain lake ; or you are told 
what things are '' sin " ; or you learn 
his views upon improvements from 
Europe or even upon European poli- 
tics. And on these last two points 
his untaught opinion is sometimes 
wiser than his father's. One young 
philosopher declared that the customs 
of every country are the best for it, 
and it is a pity to import strange 
ones from elsewhere. 

Of superstitious beliefs, magic and 
daiwi (mischievous spirits) he is not 
quite so ready to speak. Of course it 
is understood that magic is a reality 
and commonly practised, and that 
there are daiwi of many kinds haunt- 
ing all places and naturally most 
active at night. But as I heard only 
one or two stories of their doings, I 
could not learn anything of their 
nature and powers, except that they 
are a common cause of disease and 
other mischief to man and beast and 
crop. Of ghosts I could hear nothing, 
though I think that one friend, some- 
what older than a boy, whom I ques- 
U<med, would not have concealed a 
knowledge of ghosts, if he had had itw 
All he could tell me was that the 
spirits of Mussulmans frequently pass 
into dogs, but he had never heard 
that souls of Christians did so. I 
failed to ascertain exactly how dogs 
80 possessed are to be distinguished 
from others, but it seems that they 
are given to howling at night and 
disappear mysteriously. Some grave- 
yards too are known to be haunted, 
inasmuch as strange sounds may be 
heard there at night; and elsewhere 
the dead make their presence known 
by orying and whistling. My friend 



himself had heard such sounds as a 
boy, while he was watching horses in 
a lonely place. He was sure that no 
one was near who could have made 
them, and so there could be no doubt 
that they were supematuraL But 
this was all ; the visible, sheetedi 
ghost of the West seems to be un- 
known, or at least not to be common. 
The daiwi perhaps take his place. 
Of them I heard this story told in 
a mountain village. There were two 
brothers, shepherds, one of whom 
spent his nights up at the mountain 
sheep-fold with the flock. The other 
brother noticed that he was growing 
pale and troubled, and asked him 
what the reason was. At last he 
told him that every night when he 
was up in the ziuma^ a man came in 
and, sitting down on the other side of 
the fire, began to imitate all that he 
did ; when he tried to catch him he 
always disappeared. The brother 
listened and told him what to. do. 
He was to go up to the zuma and 
take with him two bowls. One of 
them he was to fill with water and 
place beside himself, the other, filled 
with oil, on the other side of the fire. 
When the man came, he was to take 
up the bowl of water and pour it over 
himself, and then draw a brand from 
the fire and begin to dry himself with 
it. All this he did as his brother 
told him. At night his visitor came 
and sat down as usual, and when the 
man poured the bowl of water over 
his head, he poured the oil over his ; 
when the man began to dry himself 
with a fire-brand, the stranger fol- 
lowed his example. Then the oil 
caught light and he began to bum 
and rushed from the hut screaming. 
As he ran down the valley, all the 
other daiwi (for of course he was 
a daitoa) ran out to see what had 
happened, but he only kept on crying, 
"I did it myself, I did it myself." 
The likeness of this cry to the answer 
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of Polyphemus to his brother Cyclopes 
is curious, and lovers of folk-lore may 
decide if it is more than accidental. 
As the daiwa in the story spoke 
Kurdish, it is to be presumed that 
the narrator had it from a Kurd, and 
Kurds have no literature. Still the 
incident might have come from a 
professional story-teller, though I 
never heard of any visiting the 
mountains. 

But folk-lore and daiwi have not 
much to do with the character of 
Syrian boys, except that they believe 
in them, and this belief is typical of 
their frame of mind. In spite of the 
contact with hard needs which too 
easily gives them a practical bent, 
they still live in a world of wonder 
at an age when Western children 
have been stuffed with shallow science 
and know that nothing is really won- 
derful or mysterious except the clever- 
ness of man in finding out his own 
greatness and in making motor-cars. 
And this simplicity of mind does keep 
the Syrian boy essentially young, and 
makes converse with him pleasant to 
a fatigued European. It is true that 
his elders have it too, but simplicity 
is more comely in a boy than in a 
grown man, at least such simplicity 
as this. The simplicity which indeed 
becomes old age, is not conspicuous in 
the Syrian elder, for his ways are 
usually tortuous. 

Of the courtesy and gallant bearing 
of these boys, and of the beauty of 
the faces of some and their well-built 
forms it would be vain to speak, for 
such things cannot be conveyed in 
words; but there is yet one other 
trait which endears them to an English 
companion. They have not yet 
learned to be ashamed of their feel- 
ings or of expressing them frankly. 
Here we hide affection under a surly 
manner, and if we have a gracious 
thing to say, we hurry over it in 
embarrassment and put it as gruffly 



as we can. English boys are even 
more shame-faced than men ; but the 
Syrian expresses his feelings in simple 
words and is not ashamed. Phrases 
in common use illustrate this. No 
doubt the force of them has been 
worn away by usage, and something 
must be put down to courtesy and tiie 
wish to please, but yet their use is 
pleasant and bespeaks a simple-minded 
people. The custom of signing a 
letter to a friend, " remain in peace, 
from your true lover so-and-so," may 
sometimes be inconvenient or lead to 
insincerity, but not always. An 
Englishman would often sooner die 
than use it, or an equivalent expres- 
sion, though he may know that it 
would be truer and more natural than 
the absurd '* sincerely yours " which is 
all he dares to write. We are too 
cowardly; we flatter ourselves that 
we are hating insincerity, when we 
are only afraid of ignoble ridictile, 
though it be our own. We make the 
world colder than it need be, and it 
is none too warm. There is insin- 
cerity among Syrians, as elsewhere, 
and their goodly phrases are not 
always to be taken incautiously, bnt 
the humbug is no harder to detect 
because he expresses himself more 
gracefully, and he is rather less ofifen- 
sive. And self-respecting Syrians are 
not too profuse in expressions of affec- 
tion or respect ; they only say natu- 
rally what we should say if we were 
less self-conscious. Self-respect will 
keep any man from insincere profes- 
sions, whatever the customs of his 
country may be. 

It is Christmas-tide as I write, and 
most of us have been sending letters 
to our friends and kinsfolk ; and 
unless we are very unfortunate, there 
will be some among these whom we 
unfeignedly love and admire, or evra 
revere. But who, among the male 
half of us at least, has ventured to 
express any such feeling, except, and 
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that rarely, to his nearest of kin ? If 
he even dares to suggest it indirectly, 
he is unusually bold. To the man 
whose welfare we desire with all our 
hearts, we express our good-will by 
wishing him (vainest of all words) 
a ''merry Christmas," knowing, as 
likely as not, that the wish is a 
mockery. If we were Syrians, we 
might at least wish " that his feast 
might be blessed " ; or rather it would 
not be a wish but a prayer, and if we 
desired to add something more ex- 
plicit, we should not fear to do so. 
But such expressions of feeling come 
hard to English lips and pens, and 
perhaps we do well to refrain from 
them and keep to our own absurd 
and frigid phrases, for we know how 
to give value to hints, and when we 
venture beyond them, our words grow 
clumsy and unnaturaL 

Yet it is to be regretted even on 
literary grounds that we are so 
tongue-tied. Poets, and even prose- 
writers, have sometimes deep feelings 
to express, and when these are per- 
sonal, the English writer is puzzled. 
He has lost the habit of expressing 
them directly and simply, and if he 
attempts to do so, he falls, from inex- 
perience, into extravagance or bathos; 
or more often he involves his thoughts 
in tangled metaphors and allusions. 
It is not the search for novelty alone 
that has perverted English prose, but 
the habit of excessive reserve. We 
cannot write simply because we lack 
courage. 

But it is cruel to make the poor 
Syrian boy responsible for a disserta- 
tion upon English style. Of style in 
his own language he has no concep- 
tion. The learned Syrian believes 
style to consist in the introduction of 
rare and archaic words, or, at best, 
in the exclusion of words borrowed 
from Turkish or Persian. The boy 
has never heard that there is such 



a thing as style at all. To him that 
book is well written which is written 
in a fair hand, and the more advanced 
critics of his nation rate penmanship 
at least as high as correctness of style. 
In respect to matter merit consists in 
abundance of edifying or shrewd 
observations, and of stories with an 
obvious moral. 

All these things are of a piece, and 
bespeak a simple-minded, not to say 
a childish people, and prove again 
that these boys are simple-minded for 
all their gravity. Such simplicity 
becomes boys better than men, and it 
must be confessed that even in boys 
it sometimes approaches silliness. 
But Iat more often it is charming, 
and in the Syrian it is redeemed by 
shrewdness and manliness. If his 
speeches and his questions sometimes 
suggest, and the reader may have felt 
it, the good boy of the Sunday School 
books, the resemblance is only in 
manner, and vanishes if you see him 
in the flesh. The most irresistibly 
winning of all Syrian boys, whose 
voice and manner would overcome 
Bhadamanthus,^ was the same who 
fasted against his messmate and when 
reproved for so doing, defied his mas- 
ters, and who at times, as when he 
lost his races, could look considerably 
more satanic than seraphic. And of 
course he knew that it was Satan's 
doing; even a grown up Syrian knows 
that, and will admit as much when he 
is repentant. Let us hope, therefore, 
that he will know how to defeat him, 
and leave him and his companions 
engaged in that necessary task. 

F. B. Earp. 

I Witness the faot that he obtained the 
loan of a favourite split-cane fly-rod with 
its ffoar, though I knew he had never 
hanoled a rod before. It is a singular 

Sroof of Syrian handiness that in several 
ays he did no mischief beyond the loss of 
an old traoe, though the river-hank Is beset 
with trees. 
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Ms. Baoshot derolad a chapter of 
his Phtbiob ahd Pounoi to the mak- 
ing of a natioD ; and among the forces 
working to that end he emphasised 
the inflaenoe eacerted hj the charac- 
ter of the first comers to a ooontrj. 
These set the pace^ so to q)eak, to 
which all who subsequently arrive 
mnst conform ; and this, in the early 
perplexities of a new enyircKunent, 
they are Tory apt to do without 
hesitation. The first comers have 
established a body of political, eco- 
nomic, and general sodal practice, and 
the later arrivals who fail to accommo- 
date themselves are likely to make 
failure of their enterprise. In some 
few cases the latter may be strong 
enough in number, and in their own 
traditions, to resist this influence suc- 
cessfully ; but generally the character 
of the first settlers is propagated by 
conscious and unconsdous imitation, 
and by the coercion of the environ- 
ment. Modifications of this primitive 
character naturally take places but it 
remains a permanent element in the 
national tradition. 

This observation is probably true 
of the development of most nations, 
but it is specially noticeable in the 
case of settlements and colonies 
founded hj civilised peoples in recent 
times. There we have settlement in 
practically a virgin country, where 
the native civilisation, if there be 
any, silently disappears before the 
aggressive policy of the new-comers, 
who make the country their own and 
found new States and new nations. 
New England is a signal instance, 
but it is not more striking than that 
afforded by the influx of the Loyalists 



from the United States into the col- 
onies now united in the Dominioo of 



The coming of the Loyalists is the 
beginning of the Osnada we know. 
The Treaty of Paris had givM the 
country finally to the English, but 
did not make it an En^ish coloiij. 
It remained French in language, 
population, and tradition, in spite of 
its English administration. In 1784, 
twenty years after the treaty, perhaps 
fifteen thousand of a population of one 
hundred and thirtoMi thousand were 
English ; and many, peHu^ moat of 
thcMie, were merely temporary resideots. 
Nova Sootia, the other mainland ool- 
ony, had in 1767 a British and Qctt- 
man population of nearly ten thnuesnd, 
which by 1787 had increased to eome 
twelve thousand. Regarding the 
character of Uiese eariy Nova Sootta 
settlers, it is, perhi4)s, hardly fair to 
take the word of a Loyalist^ or a 
sympatibiser with the Loyalists; but 
according to a Colonel Dundas writing 
to Lord OomwaUis in 1786, "The okl 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia are even 
more disaffected toward the British 
Oovemment than any of the new 
states ever w«^. This makes me 
much doubt their remaining long 
dependait"(WiNBLOW Papsrs, p. 3S7). 
Indeed, the usual way in which the 
Loyalists referred to the old inhabi- 
tants was as " rebeb " ; and Edward 
Winslow, one of the most gracious 
of the Loyalists, writes of the lew 
old inhabitants who were settled in 
that northern part of Nova Scotia 
which became New Brunswick, ^Ba- 
publican principles are bred in their 
bones and they would be turbnl^it 
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if tbej dared, notwithstanding the 
protection and all the other favours 
they have received from the King's 
Government " (W. P., p. 444). Per- 
haps, one may venture the opinion, 
their most grievous fault was that 
they had " made choice of their situa- 
tions before we came here and they 
oceupy the most extensive tracts 
of ' intervale ' (meadow-land)." They 
were, however, a "despicable race'' 
and "were not only hereditary dis- 
senters from the Established Church 
of old England, but dissenters also 
from their dissenting brethren in 
New England " (p. 504) ; and appar- 
ently each &mily was its own sect, 
for we hear of "Pearleyites and 
Burpeites, the last and worst of all " 
(p. 393). But the character of these 
^d inhabitants is of little importance, 
for there were in New Brunswick at 
the most some hundred and twenty 
families of them and the Loyalists 
hardly regarded them as human be- 
ings. Their influence in determining 
the character of the new colony was 
naught. 

When the Loyalist immigration 
took place there was therefore no 
rival to their influence but the 
iVench of Quebec. The Loyalists 
were, from the first, more numerous 
than all the other inhabitants of 
British or American origin. West 
Canada, where one section of them 
settled, had never been occupied by 
tiie French; and in Nova Scotia, 
where the Loyalists found the old 
inhabitants unsympathetic, and more- 
over, what was much more serious, 
found all the offices already filled, 
they immediately conmienced to agi- 
tate for the creation of a new province 
(to be called New Brunswick) where 
they could have it all their own way 
and fill the necessary offices from the 
beginning. 

The Loyalists settled chiefly in the 
districts which later became Ontario 



and New Brunswick, and these are 
pre-eminently the Loyalist provinces, 
where the influence of their tradition 
has been strongest. The refugees 
settled also in what are known as the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec; but 
there they came into direct contact 
with the French civilisation and 
religion, which were as persistent in 
character as their own and much 
more weighty through the force of 
numbers. The development in that 
province was therefore anti-French 
and ultra-Protestant rather than dis- 
tinctively Loyalist; and in the end, 
partly owing to the attractions of the 
West, and partly owing to the opera- 
tion of the tithe system which makes 
the acquisition of Protestant lands 
an object to the Roman Catholic 
Church, the French has prevailed 
there over the Loyalist tradition. 
In Nova Scotia a strong Loyalist 
element remained even after the 
creation of New Brunswick in 1784, 
but it was not strong enough to 
dominate the whole development. 
The New Brunswick Loyalists 
numbered from the first twelve 
or fourteen thousand, while the 
old inhabitants of English descent 
were perhaps five hundred ; and 
the Acadians in the region were 
scattered and timorous, and were 
subjected to another deportation 
to the upper waters of the St. 
John River, because their unauthor- 
ised settlements interfered with the 
allotments made to the Loyalists. 
In West Canada there were no 
French, and the ten thousand 
Loyalists had freedom to make the 
country and its history as they 
wished. In 1791 the new province 
of Upper Canada was created for 
them. 

During the first twenty or thirty 
years of the political existence of 
these new colonies they were left 
pretty much to themselves, to make 
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their own character and tradition. 
There was no immigration worth 
speaking of, save of those of like 
spirit with themselves from the 
United States, for the coming of the 
Loyalists was spread over a number 
of years. Indeed, on the balance 
the colonies probably lost rather than 
gained by migration. Some of the 
refugees early came to the conclusion 
that they had been premature in 
their self-exile and drifted back to 
the States; and many more of the 
second generation, animosities having 
to some extent died down, sought a 
career in the States that was denied 
them in their own half-developed 
colonies. In the main, for the first 
half century the increase of population 
was a natural increase, and therefore 
a Loyalist increase. No census was 
taken in these provinces till 1824, 
and then there were no schedules of 
origin or place of birth. The great 
period of immigration was the third, 
fourth, and fifth decades. Bouchette 
estimates the annual increase by im- 
migration in Lower Canada at twenty- 
eight thousand during the years 
1827-3L From 1824 to 1842 Upper 
Canada had an annual census; and 
from it we learn that the population 
of the colony doubled itself in the 
Thirties and again in the Forties, an 
augmentation not due to natural 
increase alone. 

In Upper Canada after a quarter of 
a century of immigration, the birtii- 
places of the people are given in the 
census of 1842, the last of the annual 
returns. Of a population (in round 
numbers) of four hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand little more than fifty 
per cent, were of English Canadian 
birth. England had sent forty thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-four, 
Ireland seventy-eight thousand two 
hundred and fifty-five, Scotland thirty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-one, and the United States 



thiity-two thousand eight hundred 
and nine; and because of the pre- 
ponderance of adults among immi- 
grants, we may say that the majority 
of the e£Fective population of Ontario 
was not of native origin. In 1844, 
on the other hand, in Lower Canada, 
five hundred and twenty-four thon- 
sand out of six hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand were of French 
Canadian and eighty-five thousand of 
English Canadian origin, or a total 
of eighty-five per cent, of native 
origin. 

The population of New Brunswick 
increased more slowly because the 
immigration never reached sudi a 
figure there as in Ontario. There are 
unfortunately no statistics of the place 
of birth of the people of the province 
till 1861, in which year one hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-five out of two hun- 
dred and fifty -two thousand and 
forty-seven were of native (that is, 
New Brunswick) birth, or seventy- 
eight per cent ; while in Ontario in 
the same year there were sixty-four per 
cent, of native birth, a figure which 
shows, when compared with that of 
1851, that there immigration bad 
ceased to be the predominant force in 
increasing the population. The in- 
crease in New Brunswick was, except 
for a brief period, almost entirely a 
natural increase. From 1817 onwuds 
there was considerable immigration 
for a couple of decades ; and even in 
1861 a little over thirty thousand 
were bom in Ireland out of a popula- 
tion of two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand. The stream of immigration 
was mainly of Irish origin and too 
humble in circumstances and char- 
acter greatly to influence the de- 
velopment of the province. The result 
of this immigration was that in Upper 
Canada the Loyalist traditicm was 
almost swamped, while in New Bruns- 
wick it was really never endangered. 
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The men who have been outstanding 
in Upper Canadian affairs have not 
been of native origin, Brown, for 
example, Blake, Macdonald, Mac- 
kenzie, whereas in New Brunswick 
it is hardly possible to point to one 
prominent figure in public affairs, 
down even to the present day, who 
was not bom in New Brunswick. In 
the maritime province Tory and Re- 
former alike were of native origin. 
In Ontario the agitation for responsi- 
ble and democratic government re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus from 
the fact that the new-comers were 
determined to have their share in 
political affitirs. In the long run in 
Ontario, as in New Brunswick, the 
older and more compact influence has 
told. There is not now, and there 
has not been for more than a genera- 
tion, any antagonism between old and 
new. The children of the new-comers 
have intermarried with the descend- 
ants of the original settlers and all 
are alike proud of the LoyaUst tradi- 
tion, all alike subject to its influence, 
as they are all alike proud of their 
ultimate English, Irish, or Scottish 
origin. 

It is then a matter of some im- 
portance to know what manner of 
men these were who were destined to 
be so powerful in forming the new 
Canada. The popular Canadian im- 
pression is that Loyalist was syn- 
onymous with all that is good and 
noble and upright, patriotic, and self- 
sacrificing, and that to be descended 
from a Loyalist is to be possessed of 
the inheritance of all these virtues. 
Regarding the Loyalists no questions 
are asked ; and to ask them seems 
to savour almost of sacrilege and 
impiety. To be descended from a 
Loyalist is like having a patent of 
nobility, like coming over in the 
Matflowsb, or coming over with the 
Normans. Behind the advent of the 
Loyalists no one seeks to penetrate. 



All the United Empire Loyalists now 
stand on a footing of equality. They 
may, in 1784, have been of high or 
of humble birth, and many of them 
were servants and camp-followers. 
Their descendants, however, all point 
with pride to their Loyalist origin; 
and any old dwelling, or any old piece 
of worm-eaten furniture acquires an 
almost priceless value in the eyes of 
its owners if it belonged in the past 
to a Loyalist. It is easy, perhaps, 
to exaggerate, but the cult of the 
Loyalists is sometimes carried so far 
that it is impossible to treat it with 
patience. For when all is said and 
done, the Loyalists were no more than 
a set of worthy gentlemen, office- 
holders, lawyers, doctors, and clergy- 
men, and their dependents, who took 
the losing side in a great quarrel, and 
took it so vigorously that when the 
end came there was no room for them 
in the land of their birth. They were 
no doubt ''rabbled " in some instances 
and forced to abandon their property ; 
but they were well treated, most of 
them, in the colonies to which they 
came. What they were we may best 
learn from themselves. 



Such an event as the present never 
happened before — perhaps never will 
happen again. There are assembled here 
an immense multitude (not of dissolute 
vagrants such as commonly make the 
first efforts to settle new countries) but 
gentlemen of education, farmers — ^for- 
merly independent — and reputable me- 
chanics who by fortune of war have been 
deprived of their property. They are as 
firmly attached to the British constitution 
as if they had never made a sacrifice. 
Here they stand with their wives and 
their children lookingm> for protection. 
— Edward Wiuslow (Winslow Papbbs, 
pp. 192-8) ; 

but Winslow gives us another view 
when in 1800 he is writing to the 
agent for the colony in London in 
connection with a proposal to estab- 
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liflh quit rents for the purpofle of 
ing a revenae. 



.... A system was adopted which 
pxeduded the issuing of patents of more 
than 1,000 acres to any inoividual .... 
But this arrangement of property was of 
short duration — a great proportion of the 
original settlers were idle, dissipated and 
oaprioions, and as soon as they were fairly 
in possession of their lands and had ex- 
pended the bomity of Gk)vemment they 
sold it for a trifle to land-jobhers and 
speonlators. — (Wimslow Papbb8,p.44S). 

And later, in retrospecUye notes on 
the history of New Branswick written 
in 1804, he says: 

In the antmnn of that year [17881 
14,000 men, women and ohildren hmded 
on that inhospitable shore, many of whom 
had acquired all the vices generated in 
camps. With them oame one or two 
clergymen of the Chnroh of Englan^ 
exhausted and despondent, men who haa 
spent their early days in peace and con- 
tentment and, until that time, had been 
buoyed up with the expectation of once 
more returning with the scattered rem- 
nants of their families to their former 
homes — ^now mixed with a promiscuous 
rabble, shocked by continual acts of licen- 
tiousness and without a habitation to 
shelter them. — (WnrsLOW Papbbs, 
p. 609). 

Again, CJolonel Dundas, whose letter 
to Earl Comwallis has been already 
quoted, writes in 1786: ''The new 
settlements made by the Loyalists are 
in a thriving way, altho' rum and idle 
habits contracted during the war are 
much against them " (p. 337). 

Those things are what might have 
been expected, and I quote from their 
own testimony rather than from the 
slanderous and calumnious assertions 
of their enemies. The men of the 
rank and file, who of course formed 
the great majority were not much 
better and certainly no worse than 
their fellows anywhere. They were, 
w colonists, perhaps more intelligent 
ban the soldiers who were disbanded 



in Nova Scotia, yet though thej knew 
the conditions of pioneer life better 
they were but little inclined to ntiliae 
their knowledge, and generally fared 
badly as settlers. They were in no 
sense nation-makenB ; and the 
whose character and tradition 
men had to form would have beea in 
the blessed position of having no his- 
tory at all. Our interest lies entirely 
in their leaders, the officers of tbie 
provincial regiments and the body ol 
professional men, officials and landed 
gentry, who are generally in peopWs 
minds when the term Loyalist is uaed. 
That all the Loyalists were not Wins- 
lows and Aliens, Chipmans and Odelki 
Blisses or Wetmores, Robinsons or 
Pagans, does not alter the fact that 
the men of light and leading, the nan 
who were to rule the colony for nearly 
a century, were of that charastar. 
These were the men who formed the 
Loyalist tradition for good and evil, 
men who had been men of mark and 
note, of property and of office, in the 
old American colonies, men who had 
deliberately sided with the Crown in 
a quarrel which was none of thein 
and had remained attached to the 
Crown and, we may add, also to the 
most stupid and reactionary sssecHon 
of privilege made on behalf of the 
Crown. They were most of them men 
of breeding and ^rnily, such at least 
as the colonies oould show ; and thej 
did not forget their birth and breeding 
in the new country in which they 
found refuge. To this day their de- 
scendants not infrequently form little 
oases of manner in a weary land, 
showing both the virtues and the fail- 
ings of the originals. 

But they had the defects of their 
qualities. They were essentially 
" gentlemanly officials," and the ideal 
they pursued was to obtun some po- 
sition of emolument and honoor. 
They did not believe much in ednea- 
tiion, and too readily ac q uiesced in 
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the difficulties which their sitoation 
placed in the way of giving their chil- 
dren education. Their sons, who 
never had the stimulus of a great 
cause, or experienced the ennobling 
influence of a great sacrifice, were not^ 
and could not be, the men their 
fathers wei-e. The sons, without real 
education and brought up to regard 
office and influence as the objects of 
Ufe^ hardly ever rose above mediocrity. 
Their energies were diverted to the 
barren pursuit of political jobbery at 
home and in the colony, whereby a 
man who had never studied law might 
become a judge, or a clergyman the 
secretary of a province. Influence and 
not fitness or possible efficiency came 
to be the decisive test. These prac- 
tices, combined with their loyalty, 
made them the apologists and sup- 
porters of privilege ; and they carried 
into public life the military spirit 
of command. Any attempt to en- 
croach on their privileges or to criti- 
cise their conduct in office was an 
act of insubordination; and the fact 
that they were not only leaders by 
birth and circumstance, but were also 
in virtue of official salaries better off 
i^ian the rest of the population, tended 
to make them a class apart. 

Most emphatically they were not 
men designed by nature to be 
pioneers and builders of a new 
country. They lacked the energy 
and the persistence, and Uiey had 
not the necessary limitation to the 
material side of existence which is to 
some extent necessary in a pioneer. 
They received allotments of land, but 
they settled on them as landed gen- 
try rather than as farmers. They 
seem to have had little idea of mak- 
ing farming pay. They regarded 
tiieir land as a residential estate 
which, with the assistance of a good 
official salary, they might manage to 
keep up in a manner befitting their 
position and dignity. Rude plenty 



was not their social ideal, and rode 
plenty is the most that a new country 
can offer. Occasionally in a gentle- 
manly way they made experiments 
in industry, establishing saw-mills 
and even stores ; but they hardly ever 
took a direct part in the management. 
Their lands were cultivated by their 
servants, at first by their slaves, and 
afterwards often on the system by 
which the man who supplies the 
labour takes half or a third of the 
produce. 

Their influence gave a false direc- 
tion to society, though it is impossible 
to deny that life among such men 
would be more tolerable than among 
the farmers who laboured with their 
hands. The result was industrially 
a lack of initiative, a tendency to 
take things easy, a desire to wait 
upon the action of the government, 
which did much to hamper develop- 
ment. Enthusiasm and energy were 
frowned upon, enterprise was 
strangled by officialism, and the very 
men who had shown such energy 
during the first years of the settle- 
ment relapsed into the common 
lethargy and indifference. Their own 
letters and confidential communica- 
tions show it. Edward Winslow, who 
had been appointed secretary to a 
boundary commission, writes in 1797 : 

One advantage must result both to 
Ghipman and myself : it has taken us 
from that dreamy path which both of 
us have been imperceptibly sliding iniQ 
— obscurity and despair. During the 
first bustle here we combated diffioulties 
with alacrity and we submitted to incon- 
veniences without murmuring. As soon 
as this was over and the eagerness of 
expectation had subsided, we saw the 
whole society sinking into a sort of 
lethargy. Those who had salaries made 
their calculations to eat, drink and vege- 
tate to the exact amount of their m- 
comes. Those who had none were saved 
all the trouble of estimates, for they 
could get nothing either to eat or drink. 
I belong (nearly) to the latter class. I 
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found myself loaded with liilee — over- 
whelmed with honoora, bat wiUi 
little money. I was the proprietor of a 
tract of land beautifully situated upon a 
navigable river, and covered with prodi- 
gious fine timber. Bat the river glided 
by without material advantage to me, 
for I could not buy a boat, and the trees 
might have stood to eternity, for I could 
hardly get credit for an axe. (W. P^ 
P' 706.) 

And again^ writing a few years 
earlier and in better spirits, he says : 

Our nrovinoe goes on in the old way, 
slowly but tolerably sure. The inhabi- 
tants gradually extend their cultivation 
and we begin to feel the benefit of our 
exertions. We have good markets in the 
towns and the farmers live comfortably. 
Chie arrangemoit, however, I think we 
shall have cause to regret--our gentle- 
men have all become potato planters and 
our shoemakers are preparing to legis- 
late. If the operations of the latter do 
not turn out more profitably than those 
of the former, we shall certainly have a 
damn'd bad system. For my own partL 
I continue to bustle through thick ana 
thin, rather out of my element in a coun- 
try where activity is unfashionable and 
a spirit of enterprise is either oiJled by 
ihe name of enthusiasm or blasted in the 
bud by being imputed to a romantic 
disposition. (W. P., p. 899.) 

In 1810, after the province bad 
been organised and the first difficul- 
ties overcome, a correspondent of 
Edward Winslow, writing from Que- 
bec (itself not a centre of giddy 
bustle) manages in a few words to 
sum up the virtues and the defects 
of Uie Loyalist regime, meaning all 
the while to praise it unstintedly : 

You seem to possess in New Bruns- 
wick great abundance of every article 
for the support of life, and to enjoy the 
most perfect undisturbed state. But 
your society is composed of reasonable 
people who have learnt to set a vslue 
on the tranquillity of retirement, from a 
recollection of the evils of warfare and 
internal dissension. (W. P., p. 660.) 

As if the men needed as pioneers 



in a new country were "reas<Hiable 
people, who had learned to set a 
Taloe on the tranquillity of retire- 
ment"! 

Such were the Loyalists, and as 
such Uiey left their mark on the 
characters of the people. Gertain 
outstanding qualities in Canadian 
public life and history can be traced 
back to their influence. Other causes, 
no doubt, have been at work intensi- 
fying and modifying; and it would 
be a mistake to attribute the loyalty, 
the absorption in politics, the t^ 
denoy of officialdom, which have 
marked Canadian history, to the 
Loyalist influence alone, llie proxi- 
mity of the United States and the 
contemptuous attitude assumed by 
that country have no doubt also 
affiocted the loyal disposition of 
Canada; and the proximity also of 
larger centres of population has not 
been without efiPect in delaying the 
industrial development. But the 
Loyalist tradition has been the most 
powerful influence at work. 

Three phenomena of Canadian life 
and history seem to be traceable to 
the Loyalist tradition, the absorption 
in politics, the relatively late indus- 
trial awakening when the resources 
of the country are considered, and 
thirdly, the passionate loyalty of the 
people to the British connection. 
These three phenomena strike every 
observer, and under the actual con- 
ditions are sufficiently unexpected to 
demand explanation. They are true 
of Canada as a whole ; they are true 
in a greater degree of the province 
of New Brunswick, pre-eminently the 
Loyalist province. 

Dr. Parkin, a native of New 
Brunswick, once informed his fellow- 
countrymen that what the province 
suffi^red from was " too much politics 
and too little business.'' The felici- 
tous epigram was a very shrewd 
diagnosis of a situation, and the 
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origin of the malady is to be traced 
to the Loyalists. An intelligent 
teamster, who had once had the 
contract to carry the mails, told me 
that " in this country men think five 
doUars of govemment money is worth 
ten dollars from anybody else " ; and 
there is no doabt that in New 
Brunswick and in Canada generally, 
there is too clear an apprehension of 
the risks of enterprise and too eager 
a desire for the security which office 
affords. In the smaller centres the 
government official and the salaried 
person are the objects of almost 
malicious envy; and even in the 
West, where one least expects to see 
the spirit manifested, there are many 
who hunt after the dull mediocrity 
of appointments in the postroffice and 
in the government service generally. 

This tendency, inherent perhaps in 
human nature, or in a certain kind 
of human nature, was certainly 
fostered by the Loyalists. From the 
very first they looked to the English 
and the Provincial governments to 
do something for them ; they had 
made great sacrifices and had a right 
to consideration. They were given 
grants of land according to their 
rank; they were given half -pay for 
life ; they were given provisions and 
so forth for two years at least and 
often longer; allowances were made 
for each member of the &mily and 
for the servants, real or nominal. 
Then, when the joys of pioneer life 
did not prove permanent, they pes- 
tered the Home Qovemment for office 
and emolument, by letter and petition, 
by the application of friends, or 
personally, making journeys to London 
and living there for months in pursuit 
of their claims. Thus was created 
the tradition that to be a government 
servant and hold an official salary was 
the chief good; and it was fostered 
by the social honour which in New 
Brunswick was attached to the office- 



bearing class. While others bore the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune, the office-holder dined at Qovem- 
ment House and hobnobbed with the 
great. His position and salary were 
safe: his family were provided for; 
and the poor farmer and merchant 
envied the man who sat there secure 
and, when occasion served, themselves 
became office-holders or contractors 
under the government. 

The result was that industry lan- 
guished and enterprise was dis- 
couraged. The Loyalist leaders 
themselves did nothing with their 
land. For farming in the style 
required in a new country they had 
no liking, and for mining and indus- 
trial enterprise still less. It was not 
perhaps altogether their &ult that 
they did not develope the mineral 
resources of their country, because 
the Imperial Government put difficul- 
ties in the way of working minerals, 
and, by the reservation of pine-trees 
for masts for the Navy, even in 
the way of cutting timber. But 
whosesoever the fault it was the 
country's misfortune, and the ener- 
gies of the people were turned to the 
barren fields of political discussion 
where there was little or no issue to 
discuss. New Brunswick is the only 
country known to me where politics 
is so engrossing an occupation that 
professional men and business men 
have to return to their offices at night 
to do their legitimate work, because 
during the day they have so many 
casual visitors to talk politics. And 
talking politics is very often merely 
talking the most malignant form of 
gossip, where every act and word of 
an opponent is deliberately distorted. 
This state of affiurs perhaps is natural 
enough, considering the appetite for 
office which has been developed by 
the tradition. The battle of the Ins 
and the Outs has a very great signifi- 
cance when the Ins have all the 
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oAoM and the Oote have none^ and 
all your oonttitaaiits, or oooatitiuoto- 
io-be, are hangering aod thirsluig 
after office. The energj of the oom- 
wuity is diverted into unprofitable 
dianneU; there are no openings for 
the joung, and the result is that Uiey 
leave home in large nombers for the 
8tates to find a career there which 
esoessiye politics has denied them at 
hcMne. 

Farther, since the Ins have all the 
patronage at their disposal, it is well 
to be on the side of the government. 
The Loyalists were in their time on 
the side of the government, for 
praetically speaking they formed it. 
Those who envied them had little to 
gain by opposition to them save hard 
names and social ostracism. And it 
is greatly to the honour oi the pro- 
vince that there were found men who 
eonld face the frown of aothority in 
support of principle. But the impres- 
sioii was none the less formed that if 
you want to get office you most stand 
in with the government. Thus it has 
eome to pass that the Loyalist tradi- 
tion is responsible for the rather 
unenviable political reputation oi 
New Brunswick of desiring to be on 
the winning side. Local governments 
there usually have almost unwieldy 
majorities, and in Dominion politics 
New Brunswick is always with the 
government. The only occasions 
when New Brunswick fails to give 
a majority for the party in power is 
at an election, when the party in 
power is changed. It was so at the 
diange in 1878; it was so again in 
1896. New Brunswick was Liberal 
in 1878, but each succeeding election 
made her more solid in support of the 
Conservative party, till 1896 when 
the Liberals gained elsewhere, but 
did little in that province. Since 
then the province has become liberal, 
and whereas before 1896 the New 
Brunswick liberals were an uncon- 



adered fsotion, most people oj 
sequence are now with them. 

These two defects, absorp^on m 
politics and Isiiness in business aod 
in development of resources, have 
been characteristic not only of the 
Loyalist province, but in a me a sur e 
ol all Canada. French Quebec haa 
also had its share in producing this 
result. Had there bew no influence 
acting in the opposite direction, the 
developmakt oi Canada would have 
been even slower than it has been. 
In Ontario, however, the influx oC 
immigrants meant industrial effbri 
and industrial development. These 
men had not left home to talk 
politics, but to make a living or a 
fortune ; and Canada largely owes her 
industrial prosperity which has most 
assuredly eome at last, to those men 
and the sons of those men who never 
were of the mind that five dollars of 
government money were worth ten ol 
any other kind, and never regarded 
an office as a haven of rest. 

It is pleasant to turn from this 
eflbct of the Loyalist tradition whick 
is gradually ceasing, to the better 
side of the influence. Canada is and 
always has been loyal ; and the inten- 
sity of that loyalty is apt almost to 
startle people from the Old Country, 
for it cuts right through one of their 
cherished sentim^italities, subservi- 
ency to the United States. 

This is the more remarkable because 
the new-comer and the casual visitor 
are apt to be impressed with the 
similarity between Canada and the 
United States. These two countries 
appear to be only temporarily separate^ 
and their ultimate union seems inevit 
ablew Canadians read American books 
and American magazines; Canadians 
follow American fashions of dress, 
speech, and behaviour; Canadians 
aoA the educational advantages the 
United States affords in her well 
endowed universities, and do not 
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hesitate to accept American appoint- 
ments; Canadians swarm across the 
line to find employment, recreation, 
and health, and there hardly appears 
to be any distinction between Canada 
and the States greater than that 
between Boston and Baltimore, be- 
tween East and West, except the 
political separation. It is no wonder 
that men have imagined the vain 
thing, annexation. But deep down 
below, the underlying fact of Canadian 
political life and history is a steady 
dislike of the United States, and a 
steady love of the British connection. 
One does not say loyalty to the 
Mother Country, for it does not pre- 
clude, and has not precluded, the 
bitterest criticism and the hardest 
feelings. It is a loyalty to British 
institutions, to the British connection ; 
and it underlies all temporary move- 
ments. It made of annexation a 
vain thing ; and reciprocity, however 
much desired from the material side, 
was rejected because it seemed to 
lead to annexation. It underlies the 
sentiment which would proclaim 
Canada a nation, as it underlies the 
preference and the South African 
contingent. It is the strongest, — 
not perhaps the most evident, but 
certainly the deepest and strongest 
emotion and factor in Canadian life. 
All who settle in Canada and grow 
to understand and sympathise with 
Canadian ideas imbibe this feeling. 
In Government House and the 
farm-labourer's quarters the immi- 
grant learns the same lesson. Loyalty 
is intensified and its negative side 
is brought into existence ; and sen- 
timentalities regarding the United 
States are no longer cherished. It is 
indeed frequently a blind and un- 
reasoning emotion leading to excesses 
of opinion and demonstration which 
the sober sense of the people may 
afterwards reject. The apparent de- 
lay, and the perhaps pedantic ad- 



herence to constitutional precedent, 
shown by the Administration when 
there was a question of sending the 
first contingent to South Africa 
stirred the passion of loyalty to a 
fury, and for a week or a month the 
chances of the Government at the 
pdls would have been naught. What 
the newspapers have called the Dun- 
donald Incident is but another illus- 
tration of the same underlying 
emotion. Militia appointments have 
been made for generations on purely 
political grounds, and there has been 
no stir ; nor are the people of Canada 
at all likely to tolerate militarism 
even in the sacred name of efficiency. 
The national, perhaps continental, 
reliance on improvisation is too deep- 
rooted to permit of elaborate schemes 
for defence. Yet for some reason or 
other the impression got abroad that 
this was a case of patriotism, and 
that the British connection was in 
danger. Everybody in Canada, as 
in England, knows that Lord Dun- 
donald was actuated solely by yriiht 
he honestly believed to be best for 
the interests of the Dominion, but 
his conduct has been, to say the least 
of it, injudicious throughout the 
affair. Tet there is no doubt that 
for a few weeks he was regarded as 
a patriotic martyr, and that a wave 
of passionate loyalty swept the 
English-speaking provinces from end 
to end. The incident soon passed 
and will have no permanent effect in 
Canadian politics ; but as an illustra- 
tion of the spirit inherited from the 
Loyalist forefathers it is interesting, 
and it is also instructive, if taken in 
connection with another deep-rooted 
sentiment, which is not derived from 
them, — the determination of Canada 
to manage its own affairs. 

This important factor is the great 
contribution of the Loyalists to 
Canadian history and progress. It 
has the douUe aspect, — ^hatred and 
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suspicion of the United States, and 
a passionate devotion and a willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for the British 
connection. This sentiment is and 
has been strongest in the two pre- 
eminently Loyalist provinces ; and in 
New Brunswick (which yet has lost 
all her natura] increase to the United 
States for the last thirty years), it is 
strongest of all. 

A Canadian of the twentieth 
century can readily pardon the 



Loyalists their misdirection of 
Canadian activity to politics and 
the slower industrial development 
which has been its consequence, when 
he considers the great value to (he 
national life, and to the Empire of 
which that national life is a con- 
siderable part, of that loyalty and 
devotion which won for the associated 
refugees from the United States the 
honourable title of United Empire 
Loyalists. 

John Davidsoh. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Mbo remained in the oratory, a not 
unwilling prisoner, waiting for Lady 
Marlowe's return. The room was very 
small, a mere slit in the thickness of 
the wall. There was nothing in it 
but a fald-stool, a table with candles, 
and the crucifix. Meg knelt and said 
her evening prayer. 

Something in the strangeness of 
the night, in the glimmering moon 
through the window, the candles 
burning yellow and low, weighed 
heavily on her spirit. Though brave- 
hearted, and knowing no special cause 
for terror, she trembled and hid her 
face. Never in her young life, always 
good and Christian and obedient to 
the daily duties of her religion, had 
she felt so strongly the necessity of 
that religion's truth. She felt that 
powers beyond her sight, till now 
almost beyond her imagination, were 
watching her, that tall angels with 
long wings and swords were guarding 
her, filling the narrow little room. 
His angels, truly, had charge over 
her ; Sir Thomas had said it» and it 
was true. And then as her lips mur- 
mured prayers for all dear to her, 
while she thought of the old man 
sleeping, as well as of the prisoner 
at King's Hall, there came the 
strangest feeling that her grandfather 
was standing by, his hand upon her 
shoulder. She started, opened her 
eyes and looked round. Neither was 
he there, nor any guardian angels. 
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She closed her eyes and prayed 
again, though troubled by the fancy. 
Then she heard sounds, which seemed 
to come from outside; but that 
could not very well be, for the win- 
dow was high above the ramparts. 
Lady Marlowe's women must be 
moving about ; or it might be herself, 
coming back to unlock the door. No, 
there was a noise at the window. 
Meg lifted her head once more, and 
with wide eyes and parted lips looked 
up that way. 

The moonlight was blocked, and 
the candles showed a face and two 
hands pressed against the window. 
The next instant the casement flew 
open, forced in by those strong hands, 
and Antonio leaned in, his elbows on 
the sill, with wild looks devouring 
the girl who still knelt there. She 
started up, and drew back to the 
furthest comer of the tiny room ; but 
yet, though her heart beat violently, 
she was more angry than afraid. 
" Why do you intrude upon me here ? " 
she said. " Is no place sacred from 
you t Will you not understand that 
I hate you, Antonio f " 

" Well you may," he said. 

She shrank a little from his eyes, 
and yet the look in them was hardly 
the same as when he had pleaded 
with her in the gallery such a short 
time before. "Go," she said. "I 
know not how you came, how you 
climbed there — but go, I sayl" and 
she stamped her foot. **Go^ or I 
call my Lady Marlowe." 
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" She is not there,** he Mod 
Instetul of dropping from the win- 
do w-ledge, or climbiDg back bj the 
waj he hftd oome, he paUed himaelf 
up and sat upon the sill, with one 
foot on the floor of the oratorj. 

*<Fair lady," he said, and smiled 
at Meg, " pardon my not standing in 
yonr presence, bat I most escape 
quickly. Yon think me wicked, but 
the she-devil who has made you her 
captive here is blacker by many a 
shade than I. Listen while I tell 
you," 

" What is the use," Meg was begin- 
ning ; but he waved his hand eagerly 
to silence her, and then plunged into 
his story, which kept her indeed 
breathless with horror. Staring at 
him, growing whiter every moment, 
she listened with eyes and ears intent. 
Once she looked up at the crucifix. 
Could Ood rule the world, and such 
things be f 

Lady Marlowe's men held the 
oastle, and no Lancastrian would 
enter it any more. A messenger to 
Edward of York had summoned him 
to send a troop to hold it safely and 
strongly. The keys were in her 
Ladyship's hands; she had thrown 
the Vicar into the dungeon, with 
Timothy and Simon Teste to keep 
him company — "and she will hang 
them," said Antonio, "sooner than 
set them free to lead the town. She 
hath a special hatred to Master 
Simon, besides." 

Here Meg cried, '' But my grand- 
father— " 

He dropped suddenly from the 
window-sill and knelt at her feet. 
"Mistress Jdeg^ dear M^, I would 
not do it," he said. " I told you that 
your promise to me would have saved 
him ; but without that promise I did 
my best, though too late, alas I I 
prayed her to spare him, but he stood 
in her way. Now, — oh Meg! — 
Ruddiford is yours, and you are hers 



«»there is no more to be said. Ton 
look wild, yon do not understand me ; 
he is dead, dead! She has killed 
him." 

The girl stood like stone. "Killed 
him f " she repeated, very low. 

Antonio stood up, trembling as he 
looked at her. His eyes burned, his 
hands were ready to sein her, and 
yet he dared not touch her. "Do 
not swoon away," he said in a hurried 
whisper. "Come with me. I will 
take you to King's Hall, I will defend 
you with my life. See, I have a rope 
outside. Trust yourself to me, and 
I will lift you to the eaves, and then 
bring jrou down to the ramparts by a 
way I know, and then across the river 
into the fields, and she shall not find 
you. I am going, — wheUier you come 
or not, — but come with me, my 
queen I On my honour, I will take 
you safe to King's Hall, and if your 
fine lover there can win back Ruddi- 
ford for you, let him. Revenge on 
her, for all she has done and made 
me do, that is all I ask now. Come, 
— ^your old Tonio, who will serve yon 
faithfuUy, like the dog he is— Meg, 
do jTOu hear me f " 

"I hear you," the girl said. "And 
you, a man, you tell me jovl could not 
defend or save him, not though you 
knew — when you q>oke to me in the 
gallery, thai was what you meant! 
Poor wretch ; and you are sorry I 
You, then, are the traitor who has 
betrayed us alL You were the cause 
of Lord Mark>we's capture; you are 
the cause that my grandfather — go I 
as for me, I will not leave Ruddiford. 
Not from fear of you, hound, bat the 
place is mine^ and here I stay." 

" Meg, I cannot leave you in the 
hands of that woman," Antonio 
said. 

"She will not hurt me," the giri 
answered. " I fear her not" 

Till now she had qpoken very 
calmly. He thought she was half 
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•kuined by the shook, and indeed at 
first it was so. But she was waking 
np by degrees, and now a light 
dawned in her eyes, and she looked 
suddenly into his face with a new 
expression. " Villain — Antonio — you 
liel" she said. "This is some 
devilish plot. He is not dead. You 
tell me this to frighten me, that you 
may carry me away. No! You, 
even you, could not have stood by to 
see that old man foully slain. You 
are a liar, a villain, Antonio ! '' 

She had raised her voice, and as 
she spoke Antonio heard sounds in 
the room outside, light steps, the 
sweeping of a train. Another mo- 
men^ and the key was suddenly 
thrust into the lock. It turned with 
a grinding noise, and Lady Marlowe 
flung open the door. At the same 
instant the young man sprang at the 
open window. He had a rope, as he 
had told Meg, fastened outside. He 
had already swung himself from the 
ledge, as it were into empty space, 
disappearing at once from the moon- 
light into the over-hanging shadow 
of the stone-work above. He saved 
himself by an inch, by a second only, 
for Isabel darted from the door and 
threw herself also upon the window, 
striking out wildly at the vanishing 
figure with the dagger clenched in 
her right hand. But Antonio was gone. 

She leaned from the window for 
a minute or two, looking, listening ; 
but he was far out of her reach, 
and she could only hear a distant 
scrambling, which might have been a 
rat among the rafters or an owl 
disturbed in the ivy. 
. " Ape and devil— devil and ape ! " 
she said between her teeth ; then she 
turned her awful eyes on Margaret, 
who at that moment saw and knew 
that Antonio had not lied. The 
horror came upon her in all its fresh- 
ness ; she looked at the woman's face, 
and at the long sharp blade in her 



hand, which she did not try to hide. 
Her heart seemed to stand still, her 
brain to be deadened, her voice 
choked in her throat. Yes, Death 
stood there; and it would not be 
strange, she knew now, if that dagger 
were to sheath itself in her own side. 
Her eyes not moving from Lady 
Marlowe's, she drew a little nearer 
to the crucifix on the wall, put her 
hand out slowly, and groping, as if 
in darkness, touched the nailed feet. 

A word hissed from Isabel's lips — 
" Fool ! " A moment, and she re- 
peated it — " Fool ! I shall not hurt 
you." 

Meg tried to say, "I do not fear 
you " ; and it would not have been 
false, for, undefended girl as she was, 
the feeling that held her was far 
more horror than fear ; but no words 
would make their way. 

It seemed like minutes, though it 
was only seconds, that Lady Marlowe 
glared upon her. Then with a quick 
movement she swept through the 
door, shut it sharply and locked it 
again. 

Meg knew herself to be a prisoner 
indeed, but little thought of her own 
fate troubled her. As soon as the 
stony stiffness in her limbs allowed 
her to move, she sank on her knees 
and remained there, not consciously 
praying, but lifting her whole heart 
to the God Who had guarded her 
young life till now. 

Antonio escaped by the way he 
had reserved for himself, and only 
just in time, for Lady Marlowe sent 
men to watch for him at every exit 
from the castle. Wet and shivering 
from his crossing at the weir, his 
heart heavy within him, the future 
dark to him, terribly haunted by 
Meg's face, still more by Isabel's 
murderous eyes, he dragged himself 
across country to King's Hall. What 
state of things he would find there, 
he knew not| or what had happened 
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to Black Andrew and his men. As 
he drew near, all the country seemed 
as still and lonely as if no armed men 
had passed that way ; and the night 
had grown darker, for clouds had 
come up and veiled the moon. 

There were no lights about King's 
Hall ; but as he stumbled across the 
rough field, men suddenly rose up on 
each side and challenged him. • 

"Tis thou, Master Tonio? What 
brings you here) Cannot I do my 
work without you being sent to spy 
after me ? I wager this is my Lady's 
doing ; you are her pet, her cosset 
lamb, eh?" 

It was Black Andrew's gruff voice. 
Antonio shook off the heavy hand 
from his shoulder. " What," he said, 
'^ lying out here on the grass 1 
Where's my Lord Marlowe? I 
thought King's Hall would be burnt 
down by now. What have you and 
your fellows been doing ? " 

"Why, we rattled at the gate 
and demanded the prisoner. Master 
Tilney ordered us off and the Fellow- 
ship showed their teeth. They sent 
a shower of arrows among us in the 
bright moonshine, which killed Jack 
Kay, and wounded Michael and John 
Nash. We've laid them away in the 
copse yonder. I feigned to draw off, 
see you, but here I've got the trunk 
of a fir-tree, and as it will be darker 
towards morning, I was waiting till 
they were all quiet to ram in the 
big gates suddenly. Then, if they 
won't give up my Lord in peace, 
they shall fight with us hand to hand, 
— and we be the stronger men. 
There now, get you back to my Lady 
and teU her this tale." 

"I have another tale to tell," 
Antonio said. "Give me that horn 
of thine. I must wake these gentle- 
men with a rousing note or two." 

"Nay,— what — " 

" Listen, and you will know." 

He took the horn that Andrew 



wore slung by his side, and walked 
forward without any care for conceal- 
ment, till he stood in the open space 
in front of the great gates of King's 
Hall. Then through the silent dim- 
ness of the night he wound a few 
loud and musical notes, which rang 
defiant on the air, and were answered 
by the flashing of lights in the front 
of the old house rising with its high 
walls and beetling gables beyond the 
archway. 

After the blast had been repeated 
three or four times, ever louder and 
more insistent, a voice answered it 
from behind some loophole near the 
gate. " Qet you gone. Black Andrew. 
Do you want another lesson ? By 
our Lady, you shall have it in five 
minutes. Go back to that old master 
of yours, and tell him 'tis not worthy 
of his grey hairs to send his ruffians 
to storm an honest man's house at 
midnight. Tell him my prisoner he 
shall not have, and that I will take 
order for my own affairs, without his 
meddling. Bo you hear me, fellow 1 " 

The answer was unexpected ; the 
very voice had a tone that was irre- 
sistible, ringing like strong and wild 
music through the night. 

" Master Jasper Tilney, you know 
not to whom you are speaking. I, 
Antonio, have fled from Ruddiford 
to call for your help in the name of 
the Red Rose. My Lady Marlowe 
has taken possession and is holding 
the castle for Tork, till Edward sends 
her support, or till his army marches 
this way. Sir William, my master, 
is dead by her hand; ehe holds 
Mistress Roden a strict prisoner ; she 
hath also thrown the chief worthies 
of Ruddiford into the dungeon, and 
such of the garrison as were left last 
night she hath overpowered easily. 
And I, who have escaped, I call on 
you and your bold Fellowship to mount 
and ride to the rescue. Master 
Tilney, this is no time for quarrelling 
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about a prisoner. I call you, my 
master's nearest neighbour and a 
Lancastrian, to avenge his foul 
murder, to save Ruddiford, to set 
free—" 

The shouts, the angry cries and 
furious questions of Black Andrew 
and his men broke in upon Antonio. 

Jasper Tilney made him no answer ; 
but in a few minutes the clank of 
armed men was heard in the court, 
the gates were unbarred and opened, 
and Jasper came out upon the green 
alone, carrpng a lantern. "Hark 
you, Antonio," he said, and held up 
the light to his face; "you are not 
lying to me ? This tale is true t " 

"Why should I lie to you t " Antonio 
said, and flushing looked him boldly 
in Uie face. "For whose advantage 
is it that I should offer you the 
rescuing of Mistress Margaret)" 

Jasper stared at him a moment, 
with scorn and no understanding. 
What was the menial thinking oft 
Then he turned and shouted to his 
companions. "Gk> up, some of you, 
to my Lord Marlowe. Tell him the 
news this fellow brings. Offer him 
from me a horse and a good sword. 
Say I wait him here, without condi- 
tions, to ride with me to Ruddiford. 
Sir William dead ! God in heaven, 
what next f A good old man, a true 
soldier and gentleman, though he 
could not away with me. God rest 
him ! — Fellows, are you making ready 
there?" 

As the crowd of men surged round 
him at the gates, with flashing lights 
and glittering arms, crying " A Lan- 
caster 1 " Jasper Tilney dashed away 
most unaccustomed tears from those 
bold blue eyes of his. 

Black Andrew strode up to him 
and saluted. "Sir, I have a letter 
for my Lord Marlowe." 

Jasper took Meg's letter from him 
without a glance, and gave it to a 
servant. " Take it to my Lord." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Then began that siege of Ruddiford 
Castle of which the traditions, and 
even the records, have come down 
through centuries. Town and country 
against castle, and this defended by 
a mere handful of men, it yet held 
out for days, such was the spirit of 
the woman who commanded it. 

Each morning Lord Marlowe him- 
self, pale and ghastly from his cap- 
tivity, came to the town gate and 
demanded his step-mother's surrender ; 
each morning she defied him in per- 
son, mocking and telling him to ride 
away to his Queen, who would soon 
be in sore need of his services. High 
on the keep the banner of York flew, 
spreading its heavy folds in the bitter 
east wind that blew over the dark 
fields of February ; the Roden colours 
had disappeared^ perhaps for ever. 
Isabel pointed upwards, and laughed 
at the stern faces grouped far below. 

A party of resolute men were as- 
sembled there. Lord Marlowe, Jasper 
Tilney, his daring Fellowship, Black 
Andrew with his dead master's little 
band of men, — all with set teeth swear- 
ing vengeance on the Jezebel who had 
murdered him. Last, not least, An- 
tonio slipped from one to another, ad- 
vising, suggesting, taking no heed of 
the impatient scorn which met him, 
for no one knew the ins and outs, the 
byways of the castle, better than he, 
and not Lord Marlowe himself was 
more eager to enter it. 

The archers and crossbow men 
climbed to the roofs of the near houses, 
and sent showers of bolts and arrows 
over the ramparts and into the courts. 
It was only by extreme caution that 
Lady Marlowe's men could escape that 
deadly hail ; but they, in their turn, 
took advantage of the loopholes near 
the gates, and repaid the besiegers in 
their own coin. Many Roden men fell 
dead and were carried away ; and not 
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only the men-afc-arms, but several of 
the townspeople who volonteered to 
help in the assault on one gate or 
another. These were furious with 
rage and terror, for their old tradi- 
tions had taught them to hate the very 
name of York, and now their Vicar, 
loved as a man and revered as a saint, 
was lying in peril of death in the castle 
dungeon, along with their two best 
fellow-townsmen. What was Ruddi- 
ford without the three quaint, beloved 
figures, Sir Thomas Pye and his two 
friends, Timothy and Simon 1 

The besiegers brought battering- 
rams to drive open the gates, being 
already in possession of the bridge and 
all the precincts of the castle ; but the 
besieged were before them with great 
stones and boiling oil, so that they 
could not approach near enough for 
their purpose. Day by day these 
assaults were renewed; day by day 
they were foiled by the quickness and 
resolution of Lady Marlowe and her 
men. The castle had passed from the 
Bed to the White Rose, and it began 
to seem likely that Lady Marlowe 
would successfully hold it till a Torkist 
force should sweep that way, taking 
possession of town as well as castle^ 
driving away the little Lancastrian 
troop and overawing the country. 

Popular rumour, which flew from 
end to end of England as the war 
ebbed and flowed, had already spread 
the news that Queen Margaret's victory 
at St. Albans, had not been followed 
up by any general triumph of her cause. 
London, it seemed, would have none 
of her, maddened as she was by re- 
venge, and unable or unwilling to 
keep her wild northern troops in any 
sort of order. Rumours that she was 
likely to move northward again with 
the King and Prince, in search of rein- 
forcements from the Midlands, always 
loyal to her, reached the Ruddiford 
besiegers and nerved them to stronger 
efforts. Lord Marlowe's face grew 



more worn and stem every day. Hie 
Queen might be in need of her Mthful 
servant; but he had vowed not to 
leave Ruddiford till he could rescue 
Margaret Roden from his stepmother's 
hands, and carry her with him. In 
spite of the girl's generous letter, which 
lay next his heart, he could not leave 
her among dangers which would not 
end with her present captivity. 

All that went on within the walls 
was well enough known to the towns- 
people without Watchmen on the 
church-tower, where the ooloura of 
Roden and Lancaster still waved 
together as the Vicar had long ago 
hoisted them, saw the movements of 
the small garrison as if from the keep 
itself. News worked its way out^ toa 
On the first day the ringers tolled the 
church-bells, for they saw a funeral 
procession on its way from the hall to 
the chapel, and they could even hear 
the voice of Sir Thomas I^ strong 
and trembling, as he, with chains on 
his wrists, by Lady Marlowe's orders, 
committed his old friend's body to the 
dast. Somehow, it was known in the 
town that after this hasty funonal her 
Ladyship held a mock trial, and ao- 
cused the Vicar and his two friends of 
having murdered Sir William. Tbej 
had been the last alone with him. 
She had not her precious witness, 
Antonio, it was true^ but she was in 
no mood for formalities. When the 
three worthies were dragged back to 
the dungeon whence they came^ their 
lives were already forfeit to the ven- 
geance of a wicked woman. 

While the Ruddiford men, moved 
to greater fury by the imminent danger 
of those they loved and respected, were 
attacking the town>gate more violently 
than ever, Antonio^ believing more in 
intrigue than in force, spent most of 
his time creeping from point to point 
below the walls, searching for any 
undefended comer where the ganrison 
might be taken by surprise. His ad- 
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miration for Lady Marlowe's genius and 
daring went on deepening, while his 
terror and hatred deepen^ too. She 
had indeed done wonders with her small 
band ; it seemed as if by miracle she 
had multiplied them. Such entrances 
as could not be defended were by her 
orders built up with stones; one of 
these, as Antonio soon discovered, was 
the door of which he had the key, and 
by which he had escaped from the 
castle. Some secret attraction drew 
him to watch that comer of the ram- 
parts. Great bushes of ivy hung down 
the old walls there, the thick stems 
rooted in the grass bank below which 
the river flowed, hurrying over the 
wmr. Close by was the sluice belong- 
ing to the castle mill^ where the stream 
was divided by the buildings, half of 
it being in the control of the miller, 
who was still there, though he and his 
moa hardly dared to show themselves 
for fear of bolts and arrows from the 
castle. 

Antonio was watching this comer 
in the twilight^ when suddenly, as if 
in answer to his expectations, he saw 
a figure on the ramparts, just above 
the place where the door used to be. 
It was a small, squat figure, — a womani 
he thought, though he could not see 
clearly in the shadows. In another 
moment it had disappeared. 

The wind, which had lulled towards 
evening, sprang up again and rustled 
the trees and swung the masses of ivy. 
There was shouting from the town, 
and a sudden barking of dogs within 
the castle. 

Antonio waited near the river, 
hidden behind a willow tree; but 
though he strained his eyes and ears, 
he could see and hear nothing more, 
till suddenly, in a pause between the 
gusts of wind and a lull in the distant 
noises, he first was aware of the same 
squat figure standing on the wall of 
Uie sluice, and then heard a loud 
splash and a short shriek, this seem- 



ingly instantly choked, as if the 
escaping creature remembered that 
there might be a worse fate than to 
be drowned in the Ruddy. 

Antonio dashed into the water, 
which was not deep, though at this 
time of the year very muddy. Seizing 
the woman by her wet clothes, he 
dragged her with some difficulty to 
the further bank, and found that it 
was Dame Kate who had thus adven- 
tured herself beyond the walls, and 
having exhausted her strength and 
nerves in clambering down, had 
turned giddy on the sluice with the 
dark water slipping about her feet. 

She sat on the bank behind the 
willows, her teeth chattering, and 
tried to answer Antonio's impatient 
questions. Like the rest of the 
household she had never loved him, 
but he was now on the right side, he 
had saved her life, and the old soul 
clung to him as a friend, however 
rough his words might be. 

" You old fool I " he cried in her 
ear. " Why come out alone t If you 
knew a way, why not bring Mistress 
Margaret with you f " 

"Mistress Margaret t" she said, 
with a sob and a laugh. "Heaven 
send she may be alive ! My lamb ! 
I have not set eyes on her since the 
night the dogs howled and Sir Wil- 
liam died, — that was foul play, foul 
play, Master Tony. My Lady keeps 
her locked up in her own rooms — the 
saints grant she feeds her ! — it is but 
little we get, me and the maids. 
They say the siege will be long, for 
she'll hold Ruddiford till the army do 
come and drive you all away, and 
provisions is short, they say. And 
Sir Thomas and Masters Toste, they 
be to die to-morrow at dawn ; useless 
mouths she says, they tell me, and 
she calls them murderers, but I'll take 
my oath they never touched his wor- 
ship. Why, they loved him as well 
as you or I." 
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" Is that all the news you have to 
bring, damet What did you oome 
out fori How did yon do it! Is 
there no guard within there f " 

" Nay, he was gone to get his 
supper — and now the door is walled 
up, they think it safe — ^but I be- 
thought me of the ivy there. IVe 
known young men climb down that 
way to see their sweethearts. I was 
a-going to find out Master Tilney or 
my Lord, and tell them if I could 
scramble out, with my old dizzy head 
and risk o' broken bones, they could 
climb in. Quiet in the dark, they'd 
manage it They'd cross the weir 
and the sluice, and not tumble in 
like me." 

'' Well said, dame ; you have done 
bravely," said Antonio. He smiled 
brightly and held out his hand to her. 
** Up, then ! Come along with me to 
the bridge. There's a fire in the 
tower, and you can dry and warm 
yourself wUle I go to the gen- 
tlemen." 

The old woman, already stiff from 
her wetting, moved slowly and pain- 
fully over the long damp grass. 
Antonio gave her his arm, and guided 
her tottering steps with sufficient 
kindness. While she chattered of 
the state of things within the castle 
it was only half his brain that lis- 
tened and understood ; the other half 
was full of a plan of his own. 

In the meanwhile^ he approved of 
her opinion that all this noisy attack 
from without would be easily resisted 
for many days, and would most cer- 
tainly cost the life of the three wor- 
thies, if not of Margaret. If the 
castle was to be taken at all, it must 
be by immediate, secret surprise. 
Dame Kate was a clever, practical old 
soul. Antonio laughed triumphantly ; 
he saw his way; it seemed to him 
that the ball was at his feet again. 
*' Ay, dame ! Tell it all to my Lord 
Marlowe and Master Tilney," he said. 



" They will give you a reward, and by 
the Red Rose of Lancaster, you de- 
serve it ! To climb down a wall and 
cross a river at three-score years and 
ten!" 

"Nay, nay!" cried Dame Kate, 
oflfended. " I'm yet a good few years 
short of that» Master Tony ; Pm not 
so old as the poor master, by many a 
day." 

"Don't talk of him — we have to 
avenge him," Antonio said hurriedly. 
"Hold your peace; the men on the 
bridge will hear." 

IV«ed from the damp weight of 
Dame Kate on his arm, having de- 
posited her safe and alone in the low 
chamber of the bridge-gate, where 
a fire was smouldering, Antonio hur- 
ried on up the narrow street in search 
of Lord Marlowe and Jasper Tilney. 

As luck would have it^ he found 
them standing together under a hang- 
ing lantern at a comer of the ways, 
near the town-gate of the castle, but 
sheltered from the bowmen on its 
walls by a house intervening. Thej 
had been consulting with Black 
Andrew as to a new attack, and he 
had moved off to warn the men of the 
town. In the meanwhile, the ringers 
of the parish church were using up 
their own energy and disteacting the 
people's brains by ringing a funeral 
chime for those. Sir WilHam Roden 
and others, who had already lost their 
lives in this corner of the great 
struggle. Masses for their souls were 
said every morning by the parish 
priest of King's Hall, whom Jasper 
had dragged to Ruddiford, soraly 
against his wilL 

The two leaders stood together, 
Jasper Tilney upright, fierce, and 
soldierly, Harry Marlowe stooping 
slightly, pale and wan and stiff in hia 
limbs, with dreamy eyes lifted to the 
high keep where the hated ensign of 
York streamed in the evening wind. 
He had never looked much of a war- 
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nor, and now he was more than ever 
the delicate, elegant gentleman, the 
courtier, of that highest sort which is 
simple and unconventional in manners 
and ways. Philosophy had a great 
part in such a man's courage; fear 
was unknown ; for him, all the heroic 
virtues and the graces of chivalry had 
never needed any learning. Sir 
Thomas Malory might have made him 
the model, perhaps did make him so, 
for the finest of his gentle knights 
when he wrote the Marts D' Arthur, 

Jasper Tilney was a soldier before 
he was a gentleman, and a rustic one 
at best. Harry Marlowe was a gen- 
tleman before he was a soldier, and 
the perfection of the one character 
entailed that of the other. 

Strangely friendly were these two 
as they stood together, rivals in love, 
and one so lately the captive of the 
other. For the past^ it seemed that 
Lord Marlowe had forgotten it; of 
the future, nothing was said, each 
being determined to bend it to his 
own will ; for the present, their 
object was the same, to gain back 
Ruddiford Castle for the Red Rose, 
to avenge Sir William Roden, and to 
set Margaret free. 

To them, as they stood thus, 
Antonio darted out of the shadows of 
the street, " Sirs," he said, " I have 
found a way into the castle, by which 
one has escaped, one who can inform 
you of all that goes on within. 
Patience, Master Tilney," as Jasper 
started forward with an oath ; " we 
need caution and silence." He paused, 
and looked from one to the other. 

"Gk> on," Lord Marlowe commanded, 
and Jasper fidgeted with his sword. 

They were both tall men, much 
taller than the Italian, small and 
slight of build. In every sense they 
looked down upon him, and he felt 
it and shivered with rage ; but he 
spoke in even and quiet tones. *^ To- 
morrow at dawn my Lady Marlowe 



will put to death those Ruddiford 
townsmen who are in her power, the 
Vicar and the others. It is not 
certain that she will spare the life 
of — of Mistress Roden." 

" Impossible, fellow ! " said Lord 
Marlowe. " You are dreaming. Her 
Ladyship is not the Devil in woman's 
form — " and Jasper swore violently 
again. 

"She is desperate, my Lord, and 
there is great danger," said Antonio. 
"We must take the castle to-night, 
and it can only be done in the way 
that I shall show you." 

"But show us then," shouted 
Jasper; "go before us. Where is 
this escaped man! Where is Black 
Andrew f " and he whistled loudly. 

"My Lord, restrain him, he is 
mad," exclaimed Antonio. " Bo you 
wish to raise an alarm, Master Tilney ? 
Listen to me, Sirs. Nay, by all that's 
holy, you shall have not another word 
from me, unless you hear me and 
agree to my condition This matter 
is in my hands; I only know where 
the escaped person is to be found. 
Ay, listen. You two, my fine masters, 
with your noisy blundering attacks 
upon this gate and that, will let the 
prize perish while you are knocking 
on the outside of the casket. I have 
found a way in. But for whose 
advantage, do you think) Yours, 
Master Tilney? Yours, my Lordf 
Am I to lead you into the castle, and 
stand by smiling while you fight each 
other for its mistress 1 " 

Lord Marlowe looked in scornful 
silence, though his pale brown skin 
reddened a little under the insolent 
words. Jasper was ready to speak; 
he had often before given Antonio a 
taste of his anger. " What does the 
cur meant" he said. "Little black- 
faced foreign dog and son of a dog, 
what have you to do with gentlemen 
and their affairs! This is a matter 
that my Lord and I will settle for 
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ounelTM, and by the Lord, 'tis little 
to Q8 whether you smile or frown. 
What do you want then, honnd, for 
this trick of yours, this way in f A 
purse of gold, I suppose. What shall 
we give him, my Lord f " 

Harry Marlowe's brown eyes, re- 
flective and deep, rested on the Italian's 
face which seemed to flame in the 
lantern's light. "I doubt his pre- 
sumption is high," he said, " and gold 
will not satisfy him. What condition 
is this of yours, Master Secretary t " 

"You are tight, my Lord," said 
Antonio; "my presumption is high, 
of the highest^ the height of your 
own. I will have my chance of 
winning the prize, equally with your- 
selves. I have loved her from a 
child, before Master Tilney, — and 
your love, my Lord, is of yesterday." 
Harry still looked at him steadily. 
Jasper flushed crimson and drew his 
sword. " What, miserable scum of 
the earth ! Thou, beggar's brat — 
why, I'll kill thee!" 

" Patience, spare the poor wretch," 
Harry said, and stretdied his arm 
between the sharp blade and Antonio. 
" And this mad dream of yours," he 
said to him, "how far doth it carry 
youT What are the terms of your 
condition f " 

Antonio bowed. Jasper dropped 
his point, and stood scowling. 

" I will show you an easy way of 
taking the castle this very nighty" 
Antonio said, "if you will do this. 
Swear on your honours as English 
gentlemen that when 'tis taken, you 
two will draw equal lots with me. 
Three straws there shall be, one longer 
than the other two. They shall be 
held by a person ignorant of what he, 
or she, is doing. He who draws the 
longest straw gains the prize, Mistress 
Margaret Roden and the Lordship of 
Ruddiford." 

" Never, villain ! Let me kill him, 
my Lord I " cried Jasper Tilney. 



"And lose the chance of rescuing 
her from present and great danger 1 ** 
said Harry Marlowe thoughtfully. 

He drew Jasper away a pace or 
two, and spoke to him aside, while 
Antonio waited in silence. "God 
and Our Lady will not have it»" he 
said. " Such a thing never happened, 
that a lady like this was given to a 
low-bom foreigner. Let it be, Master 
Tilney. The lot will fall to you or 
me, and then — let follow what may ! * 
Jasper, still scowling, shook his head. 
" I like it not," he said ; "'tis tempt- 
ing Providence too far. Suppose the 
lot fell to him. You say it cannot 
happen, but by Heaven, I am not so 
sure. Worse things have happened.** 

" Nay, Sir, nothing so evil ever did 
happen in Ood's world," Harry said 
confidently. "And so let us trust 
Qod, and take it" He stepped back 
to Antonio, saying quietly, with a 
curious light in his eyes : " Sir, your 
condition is accepted. But remember, 
presumption, as well as pride, hath a 
fall." 

"Swear then, my Lord," said 
Antonio eagerly. 

" I swear," Harry answered. 

" And you. Master T^ey T " 

"I swear, as my Lord wills it^" 
Jasper answered. "But I would 
rather have laid you dead at my feet| 
ToniOi and if the devil is in those 
straws, and the lot falls to you, beware 
of me ! " 

Antonio smiled at the threat 
Now, if never before, the ball was 
at his feet, and his heart beat high 
with assured triumph. What was the 
use of being Italian, if in such a 
game of wits he could not match two 
thick-brained Englishmen? 

CHAPTER XIX. 

MiDNiOHT was chiming. Margaret 
Roden lay on the floor in a corner of 
Lady Marlowe's nxHD, and reached 
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in that hour, one would have thought, 
the climax of her misery. 

During these days of siege she had 
never been outside that door, which 
she had entered on the night of her 
grandfather's murder. She had seen 
none of her own people. Lady Mar- 
lowe's women, silent and in terror of 
her, waited grudgingly on the prisoner. 
She was not indeed starved, as her 
old nurse feared ; Lady Marlowe did 
not wish utterly to destroy the girl's 
beauty, though she was bent on 
crushing her spirit. 

Margaret felt herself under some 
evil spell, which took away all power 
of resistance. It was not necessary 
to keep her by violence; she sub- 
mitted silently, and waited. Some- 
thing must happen. Black Andrew 
the faithful, with her grandfather's 
men, would never tamely give up 
Ruddiford and herself to enemies and 
murderers. Harry would come; she 
knew that She guessed well enough 
that they were there even now, storm- 
ing outside the walls, friends and 
champions of herself and the Red 
Rose. Antonio too, — wretch as he 
was, he loved her in his way. Some- 
thing told her that he too would 
never rest so long as she was in this 
woman's power. 

Lady Marlowe did not harm her. 
She hardly spoke to her, letting her 
wander in the day-tiaie from the 
larger rooms into the oratory, and 
there spend hours, if she chose, upon 
her knees. The nights were worse, 
for then a chain was fastened to her 
waist, and like a captive animal she 
was tethered to a great chest, and 
left to lie there on the floor. 

And on this night, careless of her 
hearing it all. Lady Marlowe had 
given commands to her men as to 
the execution next morning of the 
three other chief prisoners she held. 
A tall gibbet was set up in the court- 
yard, — Meg heard the hanunering — 



and on that, side by side. Sir Thomas 
Pye, Timothy Teste, and Simon 
Teste, were to hang till they were 
dead. And then, — the Baroness 
went on giving her orders, cold, 
unmoved, in low tones and with a 
face like marble — they were to be 
taken down, and their heads cut o£^ 
and set up in a row over the town- 
gate of the castle. "And if the 
townsmen cry upon you from with- 
out," Lady Marlowe said, " bid them 
remember Wakefield. Greater men 
perished there." 

Then Margaret Roden struggled 
up from the comer where she lay, her 
chain rattling, and cried " Madam ! " 
in a voice that was hoarse with 
horror and long silence. Lady Mar- 
lowe turned her face towards the 
girl, but did not speak. "Madam," 
Meg said, "Qod will punish you, if 
you kill these good men. Rather 
take my life, I beseech you. It is 
worthless ; I will give it for theirs." 

" Silence!" Lady Marlowe answered. 
"Why should I bargain with yout 
Tour life is mine, Mistress, as well as 
theirs. Pray to your saints that I 
may not take that too." 

The men smiled to each other and 
went. There was silence without, 
except for the wind; the besiegers 
seemed to be tired out and resting. 
Meg leaned her head against the wall 
and said no more, watching Lady 
Marlowe as she moved about the 
room, and finally sat down at the 
table with a mass of deeds and papers 
before her. These she had taken 
from Sir William's chest, and now, 
eagerly fingering them, bending over 
them with greedy eyes, she sorted 
out those which were of the most 
importance to possessors of Ruddiford. 
The girl, the owner of it all, lay 
chained and watching her. The 
hours crept on, and the wild wind 
howled in the chimney, the candles 
flickered, and shadows seemed to 
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steal about the room. Did Lady 
Marlowe mean to sit up all night f 
Would those terrible bright eyes 
never be closed or dimf As to 
Margaret^ she felt she would never 
sleep again. The ghastly picture of 
the death of the three old friends 
brought back with added horror the 
thought of her grandfather, so good, 
so noble, the victim of this woman's 
ambition and cruelty. At the time 
the news of his murder had almost 
stunned her; now she woke to an 
agony of realisation. The world was 
crumbling round her. From a happy 
home Buddiford Castle had become 
an awful prison, full of blood and 
crime and misery. 

But when midnight began to chime, 
the very exhaustion of terror and 
grief had brought its reaction to the 
tired girl, and she slept, crouching in 
her corner, her face still turned as if 
watching the woman at the table. 
She, too, weary with the incessant 
labour of the day, of directing the 
defence, deciding the fates of men, 
planning a safe enjoyment of the 
future, had been overcome by sleep. 
A dead torpor had seized her brain. 
Lying back against the high carved 
chair, she breathed heavily with 
parted lips and frowning forehead. 
There was something dreadful in her 
very repose. 

One or two women, waiting till 
she chose to be undressed, peeped 
with weary yawns from the door lead- 
ing into the bedchamber. They dared 
not wake her, or make any noise. 
The wind had risen higher, it thun- 
dered in the chimney, and the candle- 
flames blew wildly about^ splashing on 
the papers piled on the table. 

Then the shadows took the forms 
of men ; the women were seized and 
dragged back silently, with broad 
hands shutting their mouths, and 
Margaret Boden, forgetting life and 
its terrors in a dream of Harry 



Marlowe, was lifted from her sleep 
into his arms. 

The wild tumult in the castle, the 
shrieks of panic, the clashing of 
swords and pikes, as her garrison 
made its weak defence, far out- 
numbered by the crowds thftt 
streamed in, woke Lady Marlowe. 

Starting from her heavy sleep, she 
snatched at her dagger ; but a swifter 
hand still was ready for her. An- 
tonio caught it from her before she 
was well awake, and she had scarcely 
recognised him when he vanished 
again into the shadows. Disarmed, 
raging, she turned from side to side, 
and saw men-at-arms with the Boden 
and Lancaster colours, guarding each 
door, while beyond them her stepson 
Harry, tall and pale, had lifted Mar- 
garet to her feet and called Black 
Andrew forward to unfasten the 
chain. The man, as he did it, bent 
on one knee and touched Meg's hand 
with rough lips tenderly. 

Still supporting Margaret with his 
arm, Harry came forward to the foot 
of the table and faced her Ladyship, 
who turned livid and fell back into 
the chair from which she had risen. 

" For the moment^ Madam, you are 
my prisoner," he said, gravely ttluting 
her. ''Others than I must decide 
your &te, but — " 

His cfklmness restored Isabel sud- 
denly to herself, and she interrupted 
him with a laugh. " Ha, my Lord, 
you are late for your wedding. Fetch 
the lank priest from the dungeon, and 
let him tie the knot speedily. He 
buried old Sir William with chains on 
his hands; you can knock them off 
for this joyful occasion. Lose no 
time, I warn you, or the young 
Italian will run off with the bride. 
I caught them together in the oratory 
yonder, but since then I have kept 
Mistress Meg safe, very safe; you 
may thank me for it ! " she laughed 
horribly. 
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"Oh, my God, my God!" Meg 
sighed, as she leaned against her 
lover's shoulder. 

He made his stepmother no reply, 
but turned his head and looked into 
Meg's eyes, so wildly and strangely 
that her lids sank in terror under 
the gaze. For a moment she thought 
that he believed the hinted lies. An- 
tonio ! why, God and Our Lady knew 
how she hated him, but was it need- 
ful to tell Harry that t 

" Nay, even if you repent, we will 
not give her to the doubly traitorous 
Italian, who betrayed the castle, and 
helped to kill his master,'' Lady Mar- 
lowe said. "The lass herself may 
matter little, she is a lifeless piece of 
pretty flesh; but Ruddiford matters 
much. If you have it, Harry, keep 
it for Lancaster till York drives you 
out of it. But hark, good man ; you 
have known from your youth that my 
advice was clever. Marry the pop- 
pet there, and I warn you, it is the 
loss of the Queen's favour. She loves 
you, not merely as a partisan, and 
you loved her, till that fair face dis- 
tracted you, and made you false to 
her, and Richard, and me." 

As she spoke thus, still seeming 
mistress of the situation, quite regard- 
less of the evident truth that the 
castle was lost to her, and that she 
must answer for her doings to the 
friends of Sir William Roden and of 
Lancaster, she leaned forward on the 
table, resting her chin on her long 
white hand, and staring with mocking 
eyes at the two standing there. 

Why did not Harry Marlowe 
answer herf Why did he not say 
in the hearing of them all that what- 
ever might have been in the past, his 
love and loyalty belonged now to 
Margaret Roden, and to her alone t 
Her tragic, wistful eyes, dark with 
suffering, were lifted to him in vain. 
Heavy and silent under some strange 
Impression, he looked at her no more, 



and though he held her in his arm, 
it seemed to be because of her feeble- 
ness, not because of his love. Why 
did he not claim her, his promised 
wife, who through all these weary 
weeks had waited and longed for him, 
who of her own chivalrous generosity 
had bidden him go back to his Queen, 
though Margaret of Anjou needed his 
help not half so sorely as Margaret 
Roden needed his love t 

The situation was unbearable. 
Suddenly it was as if Meg's whole 
nature burst into flame. With cheeks 
blushing hotly, and eyes shining, she 
threw off the miserable deadness that 
had held her as hopelessly as any 
iron chain. If Harry's coming meant 
no more than this, if he was silent 
before the woman who dared to in- 
sult her and reproach him, the woman 
who should be led away to the 
dungeon in place of the innocent 
men she had thrown there, — why, it 
was time for the mistress of Ruddi- 
ford to make her voice heard. With 
a sudden quick movement Margaret 
freed herself from Lord Marlowe's 
arm. "Is this castle mine?" she 
said. "Where are my men! An- 
drew, are you there f" and, as he 
stepped forward, ready and scowling, 
"Take that woman to the dungeon, 
and chain her there. Set them free, 
let her take their place, — traitress, 
murderess ! I will not have her left 
free in this house she has ruined. 
Do you hear me f " 

"Ay, mistress, and will obey you, 
were she twenty witches in one," 
Andrew growled in answer, and sign- 
ing to the men-at-arms at the door, 
he stepped towards Lady Marlowe. 

She shrank down into her chair, 
crying out> " Harry, Harry, for your 
father's sake, let not this girl have 
her will!" 

"Madam," Meg said, and as she 
leaned over the table towards Isabel, 
her eyes biased as Sir William's used 
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to do whoa ho wm angry, '' this castle 
you have usurped is mine. It is 
I who command here, not my Lord 
Marlowe, nor any other. He is not 
yet my husband, — ^mayhap he never 
will be!" 

She looked at Harry with her 
proud and angry eyes, and forgot 
everything else, for the moment, in 
the strangeness of the gaze that met 
and answered hers. Passion was 
there, but still more astonishment, 
and a horrible, mysterious sadness 
that weighed like a dark cloud on his 
wasted features. It seemed as if he 
hardly realised all that his stepmother 
had said, or any words or action of 
Meg's own. He muttered something, 
and in spite of herself she bent to 
hear. " Heavens, my poor love ! The 
three straws — ^how knew you of thatf 
And you are angry, — but I could do 
no other. To him we owe it that I 
now stand here. Trust in God, — and 
in me 1 " 

'' He is mad, indeed he is mad 1 " 
Meg thought with horror as these 
incomprehensible words fell upon her 
ear. " The prison at King's Hall has 
truly"driven him crazy. Ah, they all 
said it ! And I, wicked maid, was 
doubting him." She looked hard at 
him. "He loves me as ever," she 
said to. herself, "but his poor mind 
is diseased." 

With a quick, passionate movement^ 
forgetting where they were and all the 
wild eyes watching them, she flung 
herself on Harry's neck and hid her 
face; then lifting it, still with no 
thought but of him, her lips met his in 
a long, clinging kiss. Again and again 
he kissed her, almost lifting her from 
Uie ground and holding her as if his 
arms would never let her loose again. 
At last^ with a gentle authority, he 
set her down, and smiled upon her 
with a lingering look ; still ssd, but a 
new exaltation had taken the place of 
the despairing oppression of a few 



minutes before. " We will eheat Este, 
Meg, and her straws," he said softly. 
" Tou have given me a right that I 
will never resign, let come what come 
may ! " 

In these few minutes the clamour 
and tumult without in the castle had 
gone on growing louder and wilder, 
and now the stairs and gallery that led 
to Lady Marlowe's lodging resounded 
with the tramp of feet^ and a number 
of armed men crowded into the room. 
Jasper Tilney was there, and several 
of his Fellowship, and among them 
they carried the white and feeble form 
of Sir Thomas Pye, wasted with the 
fever that had seized him in the black 
depths of the dungeon. 

Margaret Roden awoke, trembling, 
from her short rapturous dream, to see 
Jasper Tilney standing beside her, 
eager and fierce, while his companions, 
even while they occupied themaelves 
with bringing the old priest in, all 
stared wildly upon her, the lady of 
the castle, the object for so long of 
their chiefs ambition and desire. They 
looked forward to an exciting struggle^ 
for, knowing nothing of the bargain 
Antonio had made, they flattered 
themselves that Jasper would not easily 
give up the prize for whose sake he 
had kept Lord Marlowe in prison so 
long. 

Jasper himself might very well have 
witnessed the little scene which made 
Meg's own followers smile, for she and 
Harry had alike forgotten that they 
were not alone in the world together ; 
but as it was, he came in and marched 
up to them just as Meg was listening, 
blushing and puzzled, half in despair, 
half in exquisite joy, to the last words 
of her mysterious lover. Still, there 
was that in the manner of each, as 
they stood side by side^ which quite 
justified jealousy in any other pre- 
tender to Mistress Roden's hand. 

Jasper bowed to her; but though 
many months had passed since he had 
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teen her, and had heard his dismissal 
from Sir William Boden, his longest 
look now dwelt on Harry Marlowe. 
" Honour, my Lord ! " he said, with an 
angry smile. "Remember the three 
straws." 

Meg looked in wonder from one to 
the other. " What say you of straws 1 
You, too, are you — " She would 
have said " crazy," but checked herself. 

"She knows," Harry said quickly. 
"You do noti then, fair lady, why 
did you doubt that you were mine? 
I thought some witchcraft had told 
you—" 

Meg waved her hand and shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently. 

"I know nothing of your witch- 
craft," she said. " Straws, — they fly 
before the wind and show where it 
blows from. Silly, helpless things, 
why do you talk of them t Ah, dear 
Sir Thomas ! But why bring him here, 
to this hateful room ] Qood men, take 
him up again, take him to my tower. 
I will have him and tend him there, 
for he is sorely ill Ah, nurse, this is 
a joyful day ! There, they take him 
up; show them whither to carry 
him." 

All the eyes in the room followed 
Margaret's; all the ears listened to 
that clear young voice commanding, 
with the new thrill in its tones which 
those weeks of experience and suffer- 
ing had given it. The men turned 
away from everything else to crowd 
round the old priest as he lay half 
unconscious, but smiling faintly as the 
child of his heart leaned over him and 
laid her cold fingers on his forehead. 
The rough Fellowship muttered ad- 
miration; the Ruddiford men, who 
loved Sir Thomas, growled at his 
plight in angry sympathy ; even Black 
Andrew was distracted. 

Only Lord Marlowe was aware that 
the high chair at the table, in front of 
which the Ruddiford papers and deeds 
lay heaped in confusion, was empty; 



her Ladyship was gone. He did not 
move, or cry to the men to follow her. 
A woman who shrank from no crime 
to further the cause of him who, as 
Harry too late realised, she considered 
her king, she was yet the widow of 
his father, and had been for years, to 
all appearance, a good stepmother to 
him. She was young Dick's own 
mother, too, and he loved the Popin- 
jay. If he had known of that letter 
to Jasper, burnt by Alice, hinting 
broadly at his own death, Harry Mar- 
lowe would not have acted otherwise. 
It was not in his nature to avenge 
himself or any one else upon a woman. 

Lady Marlowe slipped from the 
room into her bed-chamber, and muf- 
fled herself in a cloak and hood, with- 
out word or sign to the frightened 
women huddled there. She escaped 
by the door behind the hangings 
through which Meg and Dick had got 
away some days before, and descending 
the staircase in the wall, found herself 
in the outer barbican, from which, as 
she knew very well, having studied 
every inch of the ground, she could 
reach the town by steps and avoid the 
gate and the shouting crowds pressing 
in and out of it. 

In the corner she had thus reached 
everything was dark and quiet under 
the midnight sky and the great shadows 
of the towers ; in the distance was a 
crackling of bonfires, a flashing of 
torches, the loud voices of thronging 
men. From the church-tower in the 
town, seeming right overhead though 
several streets away, there broke a 
sadden deep clanging of joy-bells. 

The Ruddiford men who had 
crowded into the castle were crowding 
back into the town, leading with them 
the two popular worthies, Simon and 
Timothy, or rather carrying them 
shoulder-high in triumph; though 
wasted by prison and hardship, the 
good men had borne their trial better 
thma Sir Thomas, who was of weakly 
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frame. With cries of " A Lancaster! 
A Lancaster ! Down with York ! 
Death to murderers!" the worthy folk 
of Buddiford pranced along ; old and 
young, there was no man, scarcely a 
woman or a child, in bed that night. 

Isabel crept along shivering, with 
set teeth and staring eyes in the dark- 
ness, listening to the rejoicings over 
the men she had condemned to die. 
She was afraid to go on into the 
town. Her plan, if she had any, was 
to find one or two of her own men, — 
provided there were any still alive 
after the surprise and storming of the 
castle — to get hold of horses and 
escape into the country. Once free 
of these accursed walls, the danger 
would be less. She was a splendid 
horsewoman ; no fatigue or failing for 
her ; the danger was that she would 
tire out her companions before they 
reached the Yorkist camp. 

She waited in the shadow, under 
a black comer of wall. When that 
crowd of clamouring fools was passed, 
she said to herself, she would slip 
across the road and make her way 
towards the stables and the bridge- 
gate, if not outside, then inside the 
walls. It was a dangerous attempt, 
but she was desperate. She, the 
murderer of Sir William, betrayed, as 
she felt sure, by her tool Antonio, 
what chance had she at the hands of 
all these men % 

Even as she waited, tall and 
muffled, hardly visible there in the 
black shadow against the wall, a man 
with light steps came springing from 
the way of the gate, and was close 
upon her before she was aware of 
him. Pressing up to the wall, her 
white face and hands hidden against 
the hard stones, she might have 
escaped his notice but for a sudden 
pant of the breath, angry and quick, 
but also for the fact that he was 
watching for her. 

Antonio had returned to the room. 



after stowing away her poisoned dag- 
ger and making some private arrange- 
ments of his own. He found them 
all following like sheep in the train of 
Mistress Meg and those who were 
bearing away the Vicar to her tower. 
Lord Marlowe and Jasper Tilney were 
talking apart, but their eyes, too, 
were following her. With flushed 
face and streaming locks she moved 
and spoke like a young queen, and no 
man there, it seemed, could see or 
think of any other creature or thing. 
Antonio looked, and smiled, with fire 
smouldering in his dark eyes. It was 
true ; she had never been more beau- 
tiful ; and in an hour or two she 
would be his, his entirely, his eternally, 
his slave, his queen. 

"What have you done with my 
Lady ? " he whispered to Black 
Andrew, staring like the rest. 

The man-at-arms started and looked 
round, open-mouthed. " The devil ! 
She's gone I " he muttered. 

" The Devil is gone, you may say, 
the Devil in form of woman. Nay, 
hold thy peace; she has escaped by 
the bed-chamber. I will slip round 
and meet her; she will not pass so 
quickly into the town. Bring a 
couple of men to the town-gate; I 
shall be ready for you.*' 

" Mistress Margaret ordered me to 
carry her to the dungeon, — and then 
all these fellows came in with Sir 
Thomas — and then there were pas- 
sages with my Lord — and I know not 
how—" 

" Bestir yourself, — she shall not 
escape," Antonio said, and vanished 
again. 

And now, in this byway leading 
from her private staircase to the gate, 
almost on the very spot where he 
expected to meet her, he found her 
hiding against the wall. He laughed 
a little, discovering her; this addi- 
tional revenge had been wanting to 
his triumph. Standing still b^ore 
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her, be said, " Madam, which way do 
you got** 

She turned round suddenly, and 
faced him like a creature at bay. 
" What is that to you t I go where 
I please,'* she said. 

" Nay,** said Antonio, " the lady of 
this castle has ordered you to the 
dungeon. Her men are even now 
searching for you, Madam.** 

'' Then you will hide me, Antonio, 
and help me to escape,*' she answered 
boldly. He was silent, and she could 
not see his face, so that this quietness 
gave her a moment*s encouragement. 
She held out both her hands to him. 
" You were false to me, but I pardon 
you,** she said, and her voice trembled 
a little; it was hard for a proud 
woman to plead with him even so far. 
" I tell you, Antonio,** she said, " you 
are taking the wrong side now. I 
warn you, the future lies with Edward 
of York. Listen, you pretended to 
love me once — I know not what has 
worked this change in you — nay, 
listen ! Help me away now, and we 
will come back with an army and 
rout this noisy troop of clowns and 
ruffians. You shall have the castle 
and Margaret Roden too. If Harry 
Marlowe has married her, we will not 
spare him ; but I think he dare not, 
because of the Queen. And that 
Tilney, — sooner than be married to 
him, she will throw herself from the 
top of the tower.*' 

She spoke very quickly and eagerly, 
leaning forward; he stood in the 
gangway, a yard or two from her, 
watching her every movement as 
keenly as if she still had the poisoned 
dagger hidden under her draperies. 
When she paused he laughed again. 
"What, Madam! a beggar*s brat 
from the streets of Naples, a slave, a 
dog, son of a dog, lowest of mankind t 
Your authority as guardian, — will 
even that suffice for giving Ruddiford 
and its lady to such an one 1 " 
No. 540. — VOL. xc. 



" Ay, it will, I will make it," she 
said. ''At my prayer, Edward will 
give you honours, Antonio. Save 
me now, and you shall have your 
reward. My salvation on it, I will 
not cheat you.** 

He stood perfectly still. The dis- 
tant tumult went on. Black Andrew 
and the men might be near, but he 
could not hear them. The situation 
pleased him ; the vengeance was fine ; 
his satisfaction went on growing. 
For the next moment, with a 
muttered word, " Nay, if I must,** she 
was on the pavement at his feet, 
clasping his knees and prajdng 
passionately. " Sweet Antonio, those 
insults, — dost not know how a woman 
is most angry with him she loves 
best) What does the past matter) 
I will make you the noblest and 
richest young man in England, as 
you are the bravest and most beauti- 
ful, my dear love always, no matter 
what dull English girl you take to 
wife! But you shall have her, you 
shall have this Meg that all you men 
fancy. I have full authority ; I have 
the will that gives it, and no one can 
take it from me. Now save mei 
because your success depends on me, 
Antonio.** 

" " You have the will, — where ? ** 
Antonio said sharply. 

" In a pouch under my gown,** she 
said, ''I have not parted from it 
since that night.** 

"Rise up,*' he said, "and give it 
to me.*' 

Lady Marlowe hesitated. "What 
use is it to youl** 

"Madam,** Antonio replied coldly, 
"you will obey me.** 

She rose slowly to her feet, with 
the horrible knowledge that her 
humiliation was wasted. While, with 
shaking hands in the darkness, she 
felt for the roll of parchment, he 
laughed again and said : " I need no 
help from you. Do you believe it 
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was for nothing that I brought my 
Lord and Master Tilney into the 
oastlet Nay, I shall have my reward 
from them, not from yon. Will or 
no will, this is not a time to wait for 
your authority." 

" What madness are you talking? " 
she said. " With what reward can 
they satisfy yout" 

« With the reward I desire. Shall 
I tell you all t They have sworn to 
draw lots with me for the prize, 
— ^Mistress Boden and Ruddiford. 
Madam, if I fail to win the prise, 
you may call me fool and blockhead 
as well as beggar's brat and dog. See 
you, Madam t I carve my fortunes 
for myself; 'tis the best and surest 
way. To you I shall owe nothing, 
will owe nothing, except vengeance for 
your falseness and insolence to me, and 
for the cruel death of my old master. 
You are in my power ; pray no use- 
less prayers, for I hate you. Give 
me the will. I hear the steps of the 
guard, searching for you to carry 
you to the dungeon. Ruddiford folk 
think, Madam, that you have much 
to answer for." 

She stood fixed for a moment, 
staring upon him with quick breaths. 
Then she cried sharply, *' Villain!" 
and flung herself upon him with such 
sudden force that he was dashed 
against the opposite walL He lost 
Us footing aod was half stunned 
for the moment, so that she fled 
without his instantly foUowing her. 

Black Andrew and his men, fleroe 
and strong, but heavy and awkward 
of movement, were not quick enough 
to intercept the dark flying figure 
which darted from the shadows of 
the side passages into the Iwoader 
and lighter space near the gate. 
Through the gate she ran, and along 



the narrow street^ where there v«re 
not many people, most of the popu- 
lation having escorted Simon sod 
Timothy to their homa The men 
came pounding after her, shouting 
" Murder, murder ! Justice ! Stop 
the witch, the murderer ! " 

She flew down the middle of Ae 
street, making for tiie church where 
the loud joy-bells were pealing stilL 
As she passed, the mob gi^ered 
from lanes and byways, but there 
were very few; she was hardlj 
visible, her black gown whisking like 
a phantom through the darkness. 

She had well-nigh reached the foot 
of the church steps, the men-at-ano« 
being many yards behind, when s 
boy at the entrance of an alley took 
up a large stone as she passed, and 
threw it at her, striking her full on 
the side of the head. She ran on s 
pace or two, then fell on her hcb 
crashing down on the stones, almost 
in the shadow of the church-door. 

The men came up, Antonio foUow- 
ing them. They lifted Lady Marlowe, 
and laid her on the steps; their 
handling was not tender, for tfaej 
knew that she had murdered their 
old master, neither was it barbarous. 
But this made no diflereDce to the 
woman who lay there, her white taoe 
strained and awful in the tonah-Iighti 
for the blow from the stone had 
killed her instantly. 

The old priest of King's Hall I»d 
been standing at the west door and 
had seen it all. He came farwaid 
with authority. "The woman was 
seeking sanctuary,** he said. *' Sinner 
as she may have been, she is a 
woman, and dead. It ia not fitting 
that she should lie there. lift her 
into the porch, and may God have 
mercy on her miserable soul ! " 
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Thbbb is no need to enlarge upon 
the chief lesson of the Russo-Japanese 
War, — the confirmation it affords of 
the overwhelming importance of sea- 
power. Nor again is there any need 
to dwell upon the further lesson that, 
to reap the advantages to which the 
successful exercise of sea-power has 
opened a way, an island State re- 
quires also a thoroughly organised 
army and an efficient over-sea trans- 
port service. The lessons to which 
I would call attention refer to points 
of tactical detail. These are well 
worth consideration as a possible 
corrective to the somewhat hasty 
conclusions derived from our very 
exceptional experiences in the South 
African War. 

As the result of these experiences 
we make very wide extensions the 
normal formation for infantry attack. 
In some of our South African battles 
the firing line was formed of men 
extended at ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty paces. What this means will 
be better understood if it is noted 
that with men extended at ten paces 
on a front a mile long there are only 
just two hundred and twelve rifles in 
action. WiUi such widely extended 
lines it was easy to find cover and to 
minimise loss, and against an enemy 
like the Boers, who hardly ever ven- 
tured on a counter-attack and rarely 
waited for the attack to be pressed 
home, it was frequently an easy 
matter to outflank a position by 
merely lengthening out the attacking 
line, till at last the Boers, anxious 
for their retreat, mounted and rode 
away, and Uie battle was won. But 
where the enemy held his ground 



and shot fairly straight there was 
serious risk that things would not 
end so easily. Every man felt the 
want of near support; he felt too 
that as he went forward he must be 
the tai^t for many rifles. The scat- 
tered fire of the attack, sputtering 
along a mile of ground, would not 
give the impression of being able to 
master the answering fire of the 
enemy. Things tended to come to 
a stand-still, and the line could only 
go on if a flanking movement made 
the Boers run to their ponies, or if 
a covering fire of artillery and long- 
range rifles beat down the fire of 
the defence. 

The weak point of all formations 
based on very wide extensions and 
intended to minimise loss is that at 
the same time they minimise fire- 
effect. They leave out of account 
the golden saying of an American 
admiral, old Farragut, which em- 
bodies a principle that is as true on 
land as on sea : " The best protection 
against an enemy's fire is the steady 
and well directed fire of our own 
guns." It is no use minimising one's 
own losses if at the same time one 
minimises those of the enemy. The 
attack can succeed only by hitting hard. 

Moreover, if the attack is to end 
in victory it must give the enemy a 
very strong impression that his fire 
cannot check or seriously delay the 
advance, and that if he holds on too 
long he will have to stand up against 
an overwhelming rush of cold steel. 
Men dribbling along at ten paces in- 
terval, with other equally extended 
lines following them, do not readily 
give this impression. 

B s 2 
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Now the Japanese know exactly 
what we did in South Africa. Major 
Hiraoka, who was killed a few weeks 
ago in Manchuria, witnessed the chief 
operations and reported very fully to 
his Qovemment, which has doubtless 
also made full use of other sources 
of information. Opposed to modem 
rifles in the hands of European 
troops holding entrenched positions, 
the Japanese have not followed the 
example of our South African tactics. 
They have adopted formations which 
would result in whole battalions being 
put out of action by the umpires, if 
they were attempted at Aldershot. 
And the test of deadly battle has 
given them victory, where the umpire 
would have decided that the attack 
must fail. At the battle of the Yalu 
the Japanese infantry forded the 
stream of the Ai-ho in dense columns. 
The Russian fire failed to stop them, 
and the attack was pushed success- 
fully home against the Russian left, 
carrying everything before it. Again, 
at the battle of Kin-chau, where some 
of the hardest fighting of the war 
took place, the attack was much more 
like what one sees at Continental 
manoBUvres, than like the Aldershot 
and Salisbury Plain formations. The 
descriptions of the attack sent home 
by the correspondents are confirmed 
by the sketches which have appeared 
in Thb Daily Qraphio. In one re- 
markable sketch of the attack on 
Kanshan Hill we see first a line of 
men going forward almost shoulder to 
shoulder ; some two or three hundred 
yards behind them came a similar 
line in support, and at about the same 
distance the main rush of the attack, 
composed of infantry in a formation 
like our old quarter column, practi- 
cally a dense mass. They are suffer- 
ing some loss, but they are going 
forward, and one has the explanation 
of the fact that they can push on 
without severe loss in the background 



of the sketch, where one sees the low 
hills that are the objective of the 
attack. A note on the sketch indi- 
cates that these are the Russian artil- 
lery positions, and they are covered 
with masses of smoke. Now modem 
artillery in action does not produce 
these heavy douds, and one must 
therefore infer that the smoke is 
that of a heavy downpour of burst- 
ing Japanese shells. If the sketch 
has been interpreted aright it bean 
out the argument of those few 
military critics at home, and the 
many abroad, who, despite South 
African theories, have not feared to 
maintain that attacks in cloee order 
can be successfully pushed home, 
provided there has been suflicient 
fire-preparation to shake the enemy, 
and such a heavy and well aimed 
covering fire that he can no longer 
bring his own fire to bear with effect 
It does not matter how accurate the 
rifles of the defence are, or how fast 
they can be reloaded, if the men who 
hold them are in such a nervous 
excited state that they no longer aim 
low and straight. 

It is said that in one of the later 
fights near Tashihchao the Japanese 
used for the first time a wide exten- 
sion in the attack, but it is noted also 
that they were locally weak in ar- 
tillery. This may be the explana- 
tion of the new departure. If so, 
the wide extension was adopted on 
accoimt of the difficulty of establish- 
ing a superiority of fire. In any case 
the attack in closer and heavier forma- 
tions had been adopted with brilliant 
results in all the preceding battles. Let 
it be granted it was ooetly and meant 
heavy loss; but the Japanese were 
ready to pay the cost, and the impact 
of these great masses of fighting men 
meant also heavy loss for the enemy 
when the attack got home, and 
secured prisoners and guns as solid 
tokens of victory. It is evident, too, 
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that the repeated sucoess of such 
attacks has had a depressing effect 
on the moral of the Russian troops. 
It is one thing to he manoeuvred out 
of a position by the outflanking effect 
of extending firing lines; it is a 
worse sensation to be forcibly thrust 
from them by an avalanche of fixed 
bayonets, after being subjected in 
the preparatory stage of the attack 
and up to the last moment of its 
advance to a hail of long ranging 
bullets and a deluge of shrapnel from 
the quick-firers. When two or three 
such attacks have succeeded the men 
who have carried them through feel 
invincible; the men who have tried 
in vain to stop them begin to lose 
confidence, and events have a ten- 
dency to repeat themselves. 

For the sake of simplifying the 
argument it has so far been assumed 
that the Japanese losses have been 
heavy. But this is a point that is 
open to discussion. Here in Eng- 
land we use such phrases as " serious 
loss" and "heavy loss" somewhat 
loosely, and the average newspaper 
reader, and even the average jour- 
nalist, appears to have very vague 
ideas of what the great battles of the 
past have cost victors and vanquished 
alike in casualties. After the first 
days of battle to the south of liao- 
yang more than one of the London 
papers spoke of the losses being 
''heavier than any since Sedan." 
But on the day of the second battle 
of Plevna the Russian attack lost 
over twenty-two per cent, of the 
troops, the Turkish defence nineteen 
per cent. I do not believe that there 
has been any loss approaching this in 
the present war. We are so accus- 
tomed to the small losses incurred in 
our wars against half civilised races 
that there is a kind of unconscious 
exaggeration in speaking of loss in 
battle, and few people have any very 
precise ideas on the subject. The 



attack of the Gordons at Dargai is 
often referred to as a brilliant suc- 
cess in the face of a deadly fire and 
heavy loss. The battalion actually 
lost one officer killed, two seriously 
and four slightly wounded, and three 
killed and forty-one wounded among 
the rank and file. In South Africa 
probably the heaviest local loss was 
that of the Highland Brigade at 
Magersfontein, which lost just seven- 
teen per cent, in eight hours of battle. 
Compare this with the sixty-eight 
per cent, of loss incurred by the 
16th Prussian Infantry Regiment at 
Rezonville in 1870 in an hour and 
a half of fighting, or the fifty-two per 
cent, of loss of the 52nd on the same 
day. If one takes the whole force 
engaged, and not individual regiments 
that suffered exceptionally heavy 
casualties, the percentage is of course 
lower. The question of loss in battle 
has been treated in great detail by 
Captain Bemdt of the Austrian Staff 
in an elaborate statistical work Dib 
Zahl im Kribqb. The following is a 
summary of his results : 

Average percentage of loss in 12 chief 
battles of the Seven Tears' War :— Vic- 
tors, 14 per cent.; Vanquished, 19 per 
cent. 

In 22 battles of the First Napoleon's 
Wars : — Victors, 12 per cent. ; Van- 
quished, 19 per cent. 

In four battles of the Crimean War :— 
Victors, 10 per cent. ; Vanquished, 17 per 
cent 

In eight chief battles of the Franco- 
German War :— Victors, lOJ per cent. ; 
Vanquished, 9 per cent. 

These results show a decrease of loss 
in the period of improved weapons. 
In South Africa the loss incurred 
never exceeded ten per cent. 

Now what has been the proportion 
in the present war, on the Japanese 
sidet The censorship has been so 
rigid that it is no easy matter to 
say what was the force engaged in 
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any particular battle. There are 
official figures of the Japanese losses 
in some of their victories, but we 
shall have to wait till the war is over 
for exact figures as to the effective 
fighting force engaged. I have, how- 
ever, endeavoured to make a com- 
parison of the force engaged and the 
loss incurred in two fights on which 
we have very full details, and I have 
had the advantage of being able to 
check my own calculations by com- 
paring them with those of an officer 
who has made a special study of the 
war and has collected every available 
scrap of information on it. 

At the battle of Kin-chau, or Nan- 
shan, the Japanese had at the lowest 
computation about forty thousand 
men in action, and their casualties 
were four thousand two hundred and 
four, that is as nearly as possible ten 
and a half per cent. This is the same 
as the average loss of the victors in 
the Franco-Qerman War, and much 
less than their loss at Woerth and 
Qravelotte. At Nanshan the Japa- 
nese had to storm an entrenched posi- 
tion, and carried the enemy's works 
in close formation, after several tem- 
porary failures. 

At Telissu, where the attack was 
made against a position less formid- 
ably entrenched and not so obstinately 
defended, the Japanese loss was under 
one thousand, and they had at least 
fifty thousand men in action. This is 
a loss of only two per cent., and may 
therefore be described as slight; it 
was certainly far below the ten per 
cent, standard, which would imply 
that the Japanese had only ten 
thousand men engaged, an absurdly 
low figure. 

Marshal Oyama has estimated his 
loss in the first days of battle before 
Liao-yang at ten thousand killed and 
wounded. If his force were only one 
hundred thousand men this would 
make the perc^tage of loss ten^ But 



it would seem that the Japunffnn had 
something like two hundred thontand 
men engaged in this series of actioQa 
extending over more than <me day. 
The loss is ther^ore nearer five thu 
ten per cent. Owing, moreover, to 
the small calibre of the modem rifle 
large numbers of the men returned as 
wounded are back in the fighting line 
before a month is over. It would 
appear then that the Japanese aitai^ 
have not been excessively costly. 
Indeed it would seem that an attack 
vigorously pressed home by large 
bodies of men in comparatively doae 
order, and prepared and covered by 
a powerful array of quick-firing guns, 
can be carried to success with leas 
loss than the victors incurred in the 
great battles of the past. 

What we may call the Continental 
school of tacticians is naturally well 
satisfied at the confirmation of their 
views supplied by the first battles of 
the Japanese War. It is a school well 
represented in Germany by Meckel, 
for some time an instructor of the 
Japanese armies, and the authcnr of 
a famous protest against loose f<Mina- 
tions, wide extensions, and some other 
recent fashions in warfare. 

There are other lessons which may 
be gathered from Japanese methods. 
They have not considered it necessary 
to disguise their officers as privates 
and encumber them with a carbine^ 
Like the officers of every army in the 
world except our ovm the Japanese 
leaders of men carry the sword. They 
keep to the old common-sense view 
that the officer who has to direct and 
observe the fire of his men is better 
without the burden of a rifla If he 
has to take personal part in the 
actual fighting it will be at close 
quarters, so they leave him the 
weapon of the hand-to-hand fight 
which he knows how to use. They 
hold that, even at the risk of the 
eoemy marking him, he n^uat be 
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easUy distinguished from the men he 
leads, for the person of the officer is 
the rallying point of his men. All 
oar disgnises are after all of little 
use. At distances where badges of 
rank, or the wearing of the sword, 
can be easily observed the mere action 
of the officer, the use of the field-glass 
with which he notes the effects of his 
fire, his position as he moves with his 
men, — all these mark him off from 
them. Granted he may run a slightly 
greater risk ; this is and must be the 
case always if he is to lead. Officers 
disguised as privates are a mistake, 
as we shall find out sooner or later. 

Again, we send our infantry 
colours to parish churches and town- 
halls when our battalions go on active 
service. Yet the history of all fight- 
ing, from pitched battles down to 
street riots, shows that a flag is one 
of the most helpful things for keeping 
men together and drawing them on. 
The Japanese carry into battle the 
national flag, the red-rayed sun on a 
white field. The flags are kept furled 
in the early stage of the advance, 
but they are flung to the wind when 
the moment comes for the decisive 
rush. They serve a double purpose ; 
they help as guiding points in the 
charge, and they indicate to the sup- 
porting artillery how far forward the 
advance has gone, and enable the 
gunners to keep up their fire till the 
attack is within a short distance ot 
the enemy, and to see clearly when 
Hie moment is come to cease firing. 
If our soldiers, when they drove the 
Boers from the ridge at Dundee, had 



been able to display the flag as they 
topped the heights there would not 
have been that miserable bombard- 
ment of our own men by our own 
batteries, in which some of our heroic 
wounded were wounded again. If 
the Irish Rifles had been able to 
show a flag as they dashed at the 
kopje in the surprise at Stormberg, 
our own guns would not have 
opened upon them, and brave Colonel 
Eager would not have fallen under 
the British shrapnel. These may 
seem small details, but to stop a rush 
of our own men with our own shell- 
fire at a critical moment may mean 
all the difference between success and 
disaster. The flags carried by the 
Japanese are not like our regimental 
colours, heavy and elaborately em- 
broidered standards ; they are ap- 
parently the national flag, in light 
bunting on a long pole. We might 
perhaps take a lesson from them and 
give our men the national flag as 
their battle colours. There would 
even be a gain in giving its full 
legitimate play to local sentimentb 
Colonial troops would be proud to see 
their local ensigns leading them in 
the charge: a Highland brigade 
would feel a new enthusiasm at the 
sight of the old blue flag with St. 
Andrew's Cross ; and Irish regiments 
would rival the deeds of Pieter's Hill 
if a bit of green bunting were flapping 
over the advancing bayonets. War 
is not all mechanics. The man is 
more than the weapon, and how the 
man feels at the critical moment is 
the decisive question. 

A. HiLLIABD AtTBEIDG]^ 
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Thb American, on his (or should 
I more aptly say her 1) holiday likes 
to he smart, and whatever may be 
the Togue of the moment to cultivate 
it assiduously. The Canadian, on the 
contrary (speaking generally of course), 
inclines to that quieter sort of summer 
outing in favour with a majority of 
English folk. The Canadian element 
at American watering-places is a neg- 
ligeable quantity ; the Americans, on 
the other hand, have almost made 
their own many delightful spots that 
a few years ago were visited only 
by Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, or 
Hamilton. 

Of all these Murray Bay is perhaps 
the most popular in an exclusive way, 
the most fashionable and the most 
picturesque. Like some half dozen 
others of less renown, it lies on the 
Lower St. Lawrence, but almost alone 
upon the north shore and at a point 
about ninety miles below Quebec, 
where the mighty river, some fifteen 
or twenty miles wide, is nearly as salt 
as the ocean itself. The summers 
here are as cool as those of England, 
as short and sometimes as wet. But 
Canadians who have passed through 
a June and July in Montreal or 
Toronto, and yet more Americans 
from New York or Philadelphia, can 
face Scotch mists and breezes, occa- 
sionally suggestive of not far distant 
ice floes, with something more than 
equanimity. Indeed if Murray Bay 
had nothing more to recommend it, 
as a mere tonic for dyspepsia and a 
restorer of complexions it would hold 
its own. But Malbaie, as the French 
call it, has much stronger claims than 
this in ^ bold sei^ coast and a country 



behind picturesque, both in the homan 
and physical way, which merges at no 
great distance into mountaina lofty 
as those of Scotland and clad with 
eternal forests that spread northward 
into the unknown towards Hudson's 
Bay. A river as large, turbulent^ and 
pellucid as the Dee or Usk, avoiding 
the dull and turgid interval of an 
estuary, tumbles direct into a deep 
bay whose far extended horns carry 
on their green slopes, and a goodly 
mixture of transatlantic humanity for 
a few brief summer weeks of every year. 
Murray Bay has been called tiie 
Canadian Newport, but the name 
is not justified, for the prodigious 
consciousness of wealth, and almost 
laborious smartness and pose of 
exdusiveness based on the day 
before yesterday, of the Rhode 
Island resort have no connteqwrt 
in the freer life and reasonable com- 
fort of the summer cottagers at 
the mouth of the Murray. And 
speaking of the day htfore ye^erdof, 
I should like here to record an 
incident, which will, I tiiink, enter- 
tain such readers as are familiar with 
the lack of perspective and of a sense 
of proportion which leads the modem 
American into much foolish talk id 
respect of birth and ancestry as 
a social factor. The incident is 
not inexcusably parenthetical, as it 
was told me with much relish by 
an American lady in Murray Bay, 
for the reason that the hero of it 
is an acquaintance of my own. The 
scene was a drawing-room in Balti- 
more, where many Colonial Dames 
or Daughters of the Revolution were 
gathered to|;ether, societies which 
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imply descent from an officer in that 
notable struggle, and gratify the 
righteous craving to be distinguished 
from the pork-packer so prevalent just 
now in Ainerican society. There was 
much conversation of such kind as 
persons of high lineage assembled for 
the specific purpose of emphasising its 
claims in a democracy would indulge 
in. My friend, one of a small 
minority of males, was a Briton 
who had found his way through the 
ordinary channels of introduction to 
this afternoon reception. He belongs 
to a family that is of some genea- 
logical interest as bearing the name 
of the Welsh manor in which they 
have lived ever since the Edwardian 
conquest. Personally, I think, wholly 
indifferent to these matters, and cer- 
tainly incapable of understanding the 
mysterious code of the Revolutionary 
ancestor, being doubtless very much 
bored, and perhaps appearing so, one 
of the ladies made a good-natured 
attempt to bring him into the con- 
versation by the very appropriate re- 
mark, "I think you are of a Welsh 
family, Mr. — ." My friend, who is 
as modest as he is ungenealogical, 
had of course the bare outlines of 
his family history, which are almost 
public property, and answered the 
question with engaging and frank 
simplicity: "Well," he said, "we 
never feel sure whether we have 
actually the right to call ourselves 
Welsh, as we only went in, you see, 
with Edward the First/' A quite 
painful depression, my informant 
says, fell upon the Revolutionary 
Dames, and not the least entertaining 
part of it was the sublime uncon- 
sciousness of the young man that he 
had said anything of the smallest in- 
terest to himself or anybody present. 

The old French village of Mal- 
baie, considerably stimulated by the 
numerous needs of the cottage and 
hotel visitors in the neighbourhood, 



straggles along the mouth of the river, 
where, between the last rapid and the 
junction with the tide, it sweeps on- 
ward in a broad, smooth current 
spanned by an imposing suspension 
bridge. Thrifty tradesmen, who have 
accumulated many dollars and very 
little English, proclaim their business 
by signboards illustrated with the 
weapons of their craft, and beam with 
gratified approval on the meteors 
from the outer world, smart in their 
clothes, but apparently imbecile in 
their methods of amusement. Their 
value is unquestionable, however, if 
their habits seem frivolous and un- 
fathomable. They are heretics, more- 
over, a spiritual misfortune or reproach, 
which the most priest-influenced (it 
would be hardly fair to say priest- 
ridden) people in the world could not 
regard with the equanimity of a Pa- 
risian boulevardier. At the end of the 
street of steep-gabled, gaily-painted 
timber houses and shops a spacious 
wooden church, well painted without 
and elaborately decorated within, 
shoots its bronze spire heavenward, 
with a convent on one side, its shady 
garden sloping to the water, and a 
seminary of old French design upon the 
other. Every safeguard would thus 
seem to exist against the corrosive in- 
fluences of the gay world which wags 
along either shore of the bay, that of 
Point au Pic to the west, and of Cap 
a TAigle to the east. Taking the 
former direction along a tortuous 
dusty road, bristling in its still primi- 
tive barriers of snake-fence and passing 
the seigneurial mansion with its timber 
and lawns and towering flagstaff a 
long trough-like valley opens out 
between the fir-clad blufis by the 
water's edge and the lofty-swelling 
ridge behind. In the valley the 
familiar golfers, of both sexes, may 
be seen in all directions pursuing their 
daily round over a diversified, pic- 
turesque, and extremely promising 
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eighteen-hole ooorae. Along the 
dopes of the leafy hill-side, for the 
^>aGe of nearly two miles, stand the 
residences of the sammer visitors, 
the quiet, the gay, the American and 
the Canadian, the new-comer of 
yesterday, the old-timer of twenty 
years ago ; each honse illustrating the 
fancy of its owner in that varied field 
of light cottage architecture so suc- 
cessfully cultivated across the Atlan- 
tic, and each one of course standing 
in its own demesne of lawn, garden, 
and plantations. The lofty ridge 
hehind is dark with a thick mantle 
of spruce, cedar, and fir. Below, near 
the shore the high road wanders on, 
lined with the wooden cottages of 
habiUmU and summer abodes of more 
modest pretensions than those above, 
pleasantly set, however, in little en- 
closures of green turf, and shaded by 
the broad whispering leaves of maple, 
sycamore, or ash. 

Murray Bay was discovered by a 
few Canadians, mainly from Toronto, 
some thirty or forty years ago, as a 
paradise for the old-fashioned alfresco 
holiday. Development was inevitable, 
but it proceeded slowly till recent 
times, and now Americans from New 
York and Philadelphia have practic- 
ally taken possession of the place. 
At any rate they will own two-thirds 
of the summer cottages and largely 
represent the smarter and gayer side 
of social life, the stars and stripes 
fluttering alone or above the beaver- 
atamped Canadian-British flag from 
many a garden flag-pole. The Cana- 
dians are not perhaps entirely satisfied 
with this annexation of their most 
attractive watering-place ; but all its 
principal frequenters of both nation- 
alities go there year after year to their 
own roof-trees, whose improvement 
adds interest of course to their holi- 
day. Intimacies and acquaintance- 
ships are inevitable between the two 
vsirieties of Anglo-Saxon, thus united 



in the desire to enjoy life in a p]a49e 
to which they are equally partiaL 
The Americans, however, have grefttly 
raised the scale of living, disturbed 
the old simplicity of the plaoe^ aod 
driven great numbers of Anglo-Oana- 
dians who, from motives of taste or 
purse, liked that kind of thing, to 
the opposite shores of the little bay 
where, from scattered rows of cottages 
lifted high above the river, the British 
ensign waves with defiant unanimity. 
The attitude of Americans and 
Canadians towards each other might 
be enlarged upon to any extent and 
from all points of view, and the 
situation grows more interesting aa 
Canada grows in importance. On its 
lighter side the prevalent note of the 
smart American is a sort of amusing 
unconsciousness that Canada exists, — 
something of the air assumed by his 
equivalent upon this side towards the 
social doings of a provincial city, 
intensified by much greater ignorance 
of the matter. There is, of course, 
little or nothing of this in Murray 
Bay, or in kindred places where in- 
ternational intimacies and friendships 
flourish. But among the mass of 
prosperous Americans, who never see 
Canada unless on a rapid tour, there 
is infinite complacency in this respect, 
in no way modified by the fact of 
a vice-regal court now that dukes are 
so common at Newport^ Washington, 
and New York. Nor as yet has the 
recent discovery of Canada by Ameri- 
can capitalists in an industrial senses 
in any way affected this particular 
point of view. In fact it seems to 
justify the old business attitude 
towards the Dominion which was 
one of good-humoured and contemp- 
tuous tolerance of the deliberate 
habits of a British Dependancy. 
Canadians suffer this with much com- 
placency. The social side, so far as 
they hear anything of it, they would 
laugh at, rightly or wrongly, aa the 
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mere antios oi millionaires. Their 
inferiority in enterprise they admit 
good-humoaredly, very much as we 
do^ attribute it not inaptly to dream- 
stances^ and strive a little harder 
perhaps than we do to make the 
contrast less obvious. 

Owing to the pressure of accom- 
modation, natural to places of this 
description in August, we found our- 
selves in quarters very different from 
the two gay hotels which Murray 
Bay now boasts, temporarily as we 
expected, permanently as it turned 
out, to our good fortune from every 
point of view. It was the original 
inn of the place to which we were 
driven from the pier, in a caleche at 
a hand-gallop by a taciturn French- 
man, whose main object was appar- 
ently to test our nerves, the climax 
being a right-angled turn at full speed 
into the inn-yard which very nearly 
unseated us altogether. 

The inn was a modest but neat 
two-storeyed building, with outside 
verandahs above and below, and a 
little lawn shaded by maples divid- 
ing it from the road. Our immediate 
hostesses were two good-looking, well- 
dressed French-Canadian girls, who 
spoke no English worth mentioning. 
A sturdy and capable mother (who 
spoke none at all) hovered in the 
background and officiated in the 
kitchen. An aged grandsire of ninety 
smoked endless pipes of tobacco on 
the verandah and gazed placidly out 
at the prodigious transformation he 
had lived to witness; a chatty old 
gentleman he was, who bore a High- 
land name and was actually the 
grandson of one of those Scottish 
soldiers of Wolfe's who became the 
ancestors of French-Canadians innu- 
merable.^ No less than three hundred 

■ The two seigneuries at Murray Bay were 
nanted about 1761 to two of Wolfe's High- 
land officers, who took with them some of 
tlisir mea^ The latter OMyrried ?renoh- 



oi the name borne by our hosts and 
ttieir inn flourished in the neighbour- 
hood. He had been the Sampson of 
the village in his prime, and tradition 
well supported his own tales of 
derring-do with sacks of flour, saw- 
logs, or the persons of those who 
ventured to fall out with him. Any 
tremors we might have had regarding 
the company in an establishment so 
hopelessly unfashionable were assuaged 
at once by our allocation to a detached 
cottage containing three bedrooms, a 
sitting-room, and verandah. Any 
further anxiety as to table, or table- 
companions, vanished at the first 
experience, for in a series of quaint 
low rooms, spotlessly clean, as good 
plain meals were served thrice a day 
as the heart could desire. And we 
were waited on not by the bored and 
supercilious handmaiden that is typi- 
cal of the average transatlantic hotel, 
but by a£Eable French peasant girls 
who not only knew their business but 
actually seemed to like it We could 
have dined in seclusion had we 
chosen, but preferred the livelier part 
and the more public room. A dozen 
to twenty frequently changing guests, 
decent French-Canadians of ^e 6atir- 
geais sort from the cities mainly, and 
consequently bilingual, though ^>eak- 
ing French only among themselves^ 
were our table neighbours. Fortunate 
in having friends among the old 
habiiu^ of the place this isolation 
from the doubtful pleasures of gay 
hotel life mattered nothing. If any 
intentions of migrating to the large 
wooden many-galleried barrack on 
tiie hill above survived the first day, 
they quickly vanished as we listened 
to the steady roar of a meal in pro- 
gress echoing over the golf-links sea- 
ward. Moreover, it should not be 
forgotten that the inclusive charge 

Canadian wives, and their descendants be- 
came French-Canadians in every respect, 
though bearing Scottish names^ 
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of our hostelry was one doUsr per 
head a day, cottage and all, and that 
it stood the test of a month's expe- 
rience. 

Oar fellow inmates here were, of 
course, people without any social 
pretensions. There must certainly 
have heen French-Canadians of the 
upper class at the two big hotels, but 
they do not mix to an appreciable 
extent with Anglo-Canadians at these 
watering-places any more than in 
their own towns. The latter and the 
Americans, mingling readily, form 
society here as in all similar places. 
Americans now predominate and set 
the &shion, if not always followed 
by the others, and when they have 
a fancy they work it to the death. 
Driving, riding, and golf are the chief 
open-air amusements of Murray Bay, 
and no self-respecting youth would at 
present be seen engaged upon any of 
these exhilarating pastimes with a 
covering to his head. The maidens 
and even matrons follow suit. A 
line of ealeehes^ each carrying a hat- 
less and capless couple, may be seen 
pursuing a giddy rate over the coun- 
try roads. Tan, and even freckles, 
are, I believe, the fashion just now 
at Boston, Newport, and New York, 
and this is a simple way of achieving 
both. The efifoct is still queerer when 
you meet a group of equestrians, both 
sexes as smart as paint up to the 
chin, but culminating in towsled locks 
and flapping manes of hair. For the 
" football " hair worn long and parted 
in the middle, familiar to the Briton 
from photographs of teams and crews, 
is still affected by gilded and acade- 
mic youth in the States. Athletic 
truculence was, I think, the original 
motive for the pose, and one result of 
it has been to fix irrevocably in the 
British mind the notion that a heavy 
strain of Indian blood permeates the 
prosperous classes of the Eastern 
States. But from the truculent *' for- 



ward" at football it spread to the 
meek youth in spectacles who wouki 
not hurt a fly. 

Nobody rides in England now 
except to hunt or play polo; but 
fashionable America has something of 
a momentary craze for it, not posing 
as the indigenous equestrian from 
Virginia, Texas, Wyoming, or the 
genuine riding countries of America, 
but rather as the English hunting 
man and woman in the off-season, a 
very different seat and a different 
outfit as everybody knows. Nor does 
the smart American any longer drive 
a buggy and fast horse decorated with 
a minimum of gear, for this is now 
sadly provincial, but an English dog- 
cart, of heavy build, and the latest 
shape and colour, drawn by a much 
be-strapped and be-collared oob with 
more action than pace. 

In Murray Bay, however, the 
American gets nearer again to Nature, 
for that wonderful two-wheeled 
vehicle, hoisted high on steel and 
leather springs and known only in 
French-Canada, claims here the snoart 
and the unfashionable alika Noth- 
ing else could go at break-neck pace 
over the steep rough inland roads but 
the ealeche ; nor could fast movers 
or high steppers cover them with 
anything like the combination 6t 
pace and security which distinguishes 
the half-fed under-bred Canadian 
pony. Thus equipped there was 
plenty of scope for enterprise, for in 
every direction the scenery was 
delightful Along the coast the 
roads run east and west far above 
the water, rising and falling amid 
the pleasant intervals of meadow and 
cornfield which lie between the 
forest-crowned inland ridges and the 
edge of the clifis. Far beneath, the 
mighty St. Lawrence, near twenty 
miles from shore to shore, rolls sea- 
wards, widening rapidly as it ap- 
proaches the mouth of tiie Saguenay, 
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whose immense volume of fresh water 
sidrs the surface of the greater river 
on the cahnest days into crests 
of foam at incredible distances 
from their confluence. Schooners 
and fishing vessels dimple the blue 
expanse with their white wings. 
Coasting vessels, laden with Cana- 
dian products, plough their way to 
Sidney, Halifax, or St. John, and a 
big Atlantic steamer as often as not 
fills the centre of the view, either 
outward or homeward bound. The 
further shore, dotted with white 
towns and villages, fades from green 
to grey as it trends towards the gulf, 
and into haze altogether as it leaps 
up into the wild highlands that end ' 
its civilisation and fertility in the 
dim mountains of the Qasp^ penin- 
sula. Other roads lead inland, up 
green valleys, watered by turbulent 
amber streams, along whose banks 
the narrow farms of the habUania 
cluster thickly to lose themselves at 
length among lateral ranges of the 
Laurentian mountains that, clad with 
a mantle of evergreens, roll north- 
ward into worlds unknown. Here, 
in this uplifted wilderness jewelled 
with innumerable lakes and threaded 
by innumerable streams, the sports- 
man makes high holiday. Deer and 
bear, moose and cariboo still roam 
in reasonable quantities through these 
illimitable solitudes, protected now 
this long time, not only by close 
seasons but by strict limits to each 
hunter's bag. Trout abound in every 
lake and stream, and rise freely to 
flies in August that their sophisti- 
cated brethren in Qreat Britain 
would not look at in the merriest 
and wettest of Mays. Private sport- 
ing syndicates rent vast tracts of 
this wild country from Government 
or the seigneuries. Rude hunting- 
lodges are their headquarters, only 
approached in many cases by miles 
<d forest paths over which the mil- 



lionaire himself has to walk on foot 
at the heels of his hardy Canadian 
gillie and pack-carriers. Such en- 
terprises form frequent interludes 
to the more sporting residents of 
Murray Bay, who disappear for a 
week from the golf-links and the 
lawn-tennis grounds to return laden 
with trout (and trout-stories) and 
freely scarred with mosquito-bites. 
But the rural enterprise of most of 
the exotic conmiunity is restricted 
to the habitable regions where the 
dwellings and customs of old Norman 
France, only somewhat modified and 
set always in a frame that Nature 
in these Laurentian hills has greatly 
favoured, are a perennial attraction 
to those wearied with the rush and 
stir of normal American or Canadian 
life. If not altogether in outward 
custom, these descendants of French- 
Canadian Cerisitaires and Wolfe's 
Highlanders, are in mental outlook 
perhaps the nearest approach to a 
French rustic of the seventeenth 
century that the world can show. 
No revolutions or social earthquakes, 
no devastating wars or republican 
innovations have disturbed these 
dwellers in the least accessible region 
of French Canada. Here in their 
steep-roofed, one-storeyed, bright- 
coloured houses, amid orchards and 
farms averaging from fifty to a 
hundred acres, dwell one of the 
happiest, most contented peasantries 
probably in the world, and not by 
any means the least picturesque. 

With the instinct of an Irishman, 
but without the deterrent factors in his 
case, the French-Canadian is very apt 
to drift home again when his pockets 
are full, and not seldom when they 
are empty. Sentiment and religion 
are powerful &ctors, for it would 
seem incredible that the man who 
had for years breathed the air of 
Lowell or Boston and earned good 
wages would re-assimilate himself to 
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the old-^iporld rural trenqiiillitj of 
the shores of the Si. Lawrence. But 
thus it often is, and if their inflnenoe 
is not wholly nnfelt, it is not strong 
enough to call for much remark. If 
thrifty in most ways, the habiiani is 
sometimes a bit reckless in outlay if 
the merchant tempts him. This trait, 
toge^er with the huge families and 
an indifferent soil, is a frequent 
promoter of mortgages. Sometimes, 
when deeply involved, a family will 
close its establishment, let the land, 
and go to the New England Mills 
till it has earned sufficient to free 
the homestead again. Many single 
wanderers come back with English 
names, bestowed by American or Anglo- 
Canadian employers or managers who 
will not trouble themselves with a 
difficult French word, especially in 
the lumber - camps. " What's yer 
name?" raps out the headman to 
the habttarU on first going on to 
the pay-roll. " Adolphe Leschallas," 
replies the unsophisticated stranger. 
"How much?" roars Mr. Andy 
McLoughlan, with an oath and a 
delightful unconsciousness of the 
hopeless appearance of his own 
patronymic. "Oh, all rights" says 
he, "you're William Roberts, d'ye 
heart" The Frenchman may get a 
little restive, but the paymaster 
promptly silences him. " Well, if 
yon want to git your money, I guess 
youll be WOliam Roberts; if yon 
don't you can call yourself by any 
d^-d fool name you please." And 
Mr. Boberts, the Frenchman remains, 
occasionally for life. 

If Murray Bay may sometimes be 
dull in winter (and I nearly lost the 
favour of my hostess for suggesting 
such a heresy) for the visitor in 
summer at any rate there is plenty 



to dOb and much incentive to action in 
the fine bracing air and grand a ce n eg y . 
Steamers ply up and down the bright 
St. Lawrence and the savage solitudeB 
of the Saguenay. For the English- 
man who wishes to see something of 
Canada quietly, and who shrinks from 
the obligations and expense of the 
grand tour, Murray Bay should 
prove an admirable and instructive 
variety to the eternal Switzerland. 
He can go to Quebec and back for 
£30, and from Quebec Murray Bay is 
but a few hours of pleasant steaming ; 
and there, for as much more, he may 
pass a month with all the acoesaoiy 
expenses required for thoroughly see- 
ing the country, and meet any number 
of pleasant people, transatlantic fellow 
subjects and Americans, and an en- 
vironment that is not only physically 
beautiful, but for Britons should have 
much personal and historic interest. 
If inclined that way, he may catch 
trout) camp out in the forests, or 
play golf to his heart's content. 
An eight or nine days' voyage over 
summer seas in a comfortable steamer 
is to the normally constituted person 
both a joy and a rest^ particularly 
when two at least of these days are 
in sheltered waters fringed by inspire 
ing scenery ; a week of Quebec 
itself and its environs is an experience 
most people prize when they recall 
it ThoB a delightful seven or eight 
weeks' holiday for £60 or £70 is 
within reach of hundreds of mode- 
rately endowed Britons, who, rightly 
or wrongly, shrink from the trans- 
continental journey with its oUigatoiy 
sight-seeing, and seem oblivious, or 
ignorant, of any such happy and 
€Kxtr«nely comfortable compromise as 
this. 

A. O. Bradlst. 
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I futd my friend Mile. Tardieu (de 
Tardieu it was in palmy days) en- 
gaged in writing letters, an occupa- 
tion to which she is not much 
addicted. She has a way of letting 
her correspondence accumulate until 
it has reached overwhelming propor- 
tions, and then clearing it off with 
one heroic effort. She writes any- 
where, on her knees, or on a layer 
of books of unequal sizes, more rarely 
at her writing-table. To save the 
trouble of blotting, she casts the 
sheets when finished on the floor to the 
right and left, and flings the addressed 
envelopes on to about the same spots. 
Then when Mile. Tardieu's correspon- 
dents receive her epistles, they are 
under the impression that she has 
blotted them on the hearth-rug or the 
pillar-post ; and when they open them, 
they discover that they are unwilling 
participators in a game of cross ques- 
tions and crooked answers. 

The situation is complicated by the 
presence of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
a large grey tom-cat, and a capricious 
favourite. He always presents him- 
self on correspondence days, walks 
abont on the letters,— for he likes to 
hear the crackle of paper under his 
pads, much as some human beings 
love the rustle of the crisp leaves' in 
autumn woods— «nd intrudes a fluffy 
purring form between Mile. Tardieu 
and her work. Mile. Tardieu holds 
down the bushy grey tail with her 
left hand, while she writes as well as 
she may between the pads, addressing 
the while polyglot reproadies to the 
unheeding animal. 

MUe. Tardieu is polyglot^ for she 
keeps a pension^ and has contracted 



conversational inaccuracies in most of 
the European languages. The world is 
for her a linguistic forest, in travers- 
ing which she has become thickly 
covered with burrs. She is literary, 
and when in full dress wears a little 
violet ribbon. I think the little 
ribbon means that she is excellent 
at French grammar, and could not 
easily be found erring in her irregu- 
lar verbs. Her dress is literary. It 
consists of what I have heard called 
a wrapper ; and she presents the ap- 
pearance of a parcel that has been 
put up in some pretty chintz stufl^ 
only the string has been forgotten. 

"One moment, Monsieur," says 
Mile. Tardieu ; " you will excuse my 
finishing— little devil ! " 

The apology is for me, the expletive 
for the cat. I take the chair that 
Mile. Tardieu indicates with a motion 
of her head ; a literary head, of which 
the coiffure is always picturesquely 
incomplete. The chair has a broken 
spring, like all easy chairs in pen- 
iians. 

"1 forget whether you have met 
him — ^ugly little animal ! " murmurs 
my hostess. 

''Have If* I reply, thinking ihat 
answer on the whole the most pro- 
vocative, a kind of conversational 
mustutl-leaf . But MUe. Tardieu says 
no more for ike moment, and buries 
herself in her writing. The leaves 
fall thick on the floor, as if Mile. 
Tardieu were a first frost of autumn. 

" That is his photograph, there, to 
your left I made him have it 
taken." 

It is the photograi^i of a gentle- 
man in a frock ooat^ holding in his 
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hand a cane and a silk hat. He is 
tall, upright, meagre. His hair (still 
thiok), his moustache, his eyebrows, 
are all iron-grey. The eyes are 
rather tired, and the lines of care 
deeply cut. Bat the face is that of 
a gallant, kindly man; one whose 
bark, in its voyage to the unexplored 
zone, has sailed into the frozen lati- 
tudes beyond fifty, and is not yet ice- 
bound. 

" iTayamJt pltu du gentUhomme que 
aon honneur qu*U gairde^ son nam qu'il 
eaehsy et son ep4e qu*U movUre,** says 
MUa Tardieu. "But no, that will not 
do at all. He does not hide his name: 
why should he I His sword did good 
service in the Terrible Year, though 
now it is sheathed for ever. But son 
honneur qu*il garde — yes, that he has, 
my — villainous beast ! He is one of 
the old nobility, the real vieiUe noUesse 
— none of your Napoleonic and 
Second Empire things. They came 
back from exile, and the home-coming 
was worse than the exile. No men 
of business among them, the little 
that they could recover slowly slip- 
ping from their hands again. He is 
the last of them, my poor friend. 
How old should you sayt" 

" Fifty-seven," I hazard. 

"Sixty-nine," she replies, "and that 
is letting you into a state-secret, 
Monsieur. And I will let you into 
another. We were bom the same 
year." 

Before I have time to think of a 
compliment, — which I can often make 
very prettily, given a reasonable 
interval — Mile. Tardieu plunges again 
into her correspondence. 

Annette comes to whisper something 
about breakfast, and flinging open the 
folding-doors discloses a view of the 
dining-room, in which underlings, in 
green-baize aprons, are busy arranging 
the private wine-bottles and napkins 
of the boarders, the traveller's poor 
Penates, on which alone in a strange 



land he can lay an appropriAting 
finger. 

The boarders assemble. There are 
the two Norwegian ladies who slide 
about upon French with as much graoe 
and ease as Mr. Winkle on the fromi 
pond. There is the nice little BosBian 
nurse, polite, abstracted, and her com- 
patriot, neither nice nor abstracted. 
In the way of males we have the 
Hungarian youth who is reported to 
have lost two fortunes, and has in 
any case lost the habit of scrupulous 
attention to his finger-nails. There is 
a dark taciturn gentleman, who is 
rumoured to be a Turk, and might as 
well be that as anything else. It is 
not for me to decide, as I can never 
tell a Turk without his fez and carpet 
slippers. And there is myself of 
London. 

A few minutes are passed in the 
usual small-talk; then the door 
opens and the gentleman of tJie 
photograph enters. He kisses MUa 
Tardieu's hand gracefully and un- 
afiectedly, and bows in the direction 
of the company. 

"Monsieur de Talonrouge," says 
Mile. Tardieu, in the same direction. 

I am now able to add to the detaik 
I have already gleaned that M. de 
Talonrouge wears neat white spats 
and trousers of a grey check, that the 
coat is indeed admirable as regards 
cut and fit, but a little past its prime, 
and that the photographer has touched 
his subject up considerably. M. de 
Talonrouge is well preserved, but not 
quite so well as the artist has indi- 
cated. He is an upright, soldierly 
man, and the fact of his wearing no 
ribbon in his buttonhole lends him an 
air of distinction. He gives his arm 
to Mile. Tardieu and we pass into 
the dining-room, preceded by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, who takes ihe 
first turn to the right and disappears 
down a passage that, by its savour, 
should be connected with the kitchen. 
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M. de Talonroage is seated in the 
place of honour, facing his hostess, in 
the centre of the long side of the table, 
where only very narrow straits divide 
his chair from the sideboard, so that 
he is bumped a good deal by Annette 
and the green-aproned underlings; 
but one does not often get honour 
and comfort too. The conversa- 
tion turns on a subject not often 
discussed (outside France) in a mixed 
society, namely the question whether, 
in the case of those alliances which 
are called marriages, the preliminary 
visits to Monsieur le Maire and 
Monsieur le Cur^ may or may 
not be dispensed with. The youth 
from Hungary, though his loss of 
fortune is supposed to be connected 
with an irregular arrangement of 
the kind, holds that they may. He 
is supported by the gentleman of 
(alleged) Turkish blood, whose sup- 
port, however, does not count for 
much, as it appears that he has 
mistaken the topic of conversation 
for one which his scanty knowledge 
of French makes it impossible for him 
to reveal to us. M. de Talonrouge 
is strongly for regularity. It is 
pleasant to see the upright old gentle- 
man, upright in all senses of the word, 
firing volleys into the Hungarian, 
till that dull Lothario becomes more 
limp than ever, and finally relapses 
into a silence that is meant to be 
impressive but is merely quaint. Then 
MUe. Tardieu leads the conversation 
back to the topics which stand for us 
in the place of the Shakespeare and 
musical glasses of by-gone days; and 
so we all pass into the salon. 

The boarders depart after the un- 
ceremonious manner of their kind, 
some to their farms, others to their 
merchandise, and I am left with 
Mile. Tardieu and M. de Talonrouge. 
Then I rise to go ; M. de Talonrouge 
rises toa 

" I believe we are going the same 
No. 640. — ^voL. xa 



way," he says; "we might perhaps 
widk together? So then, au revair^ 
Madame. And Sophie t As always, I 
suppose! 

" As always, tnon ami." 

M. de Talonrouge bends over Mile. 
Tardieu's hand. The lady of the 
permon nods her literary head very 
kindly at me. "Gome again, both 
of you,** she cries, as the street-door 
closes upon us. 

We cross the Champs Elys^ and 
enter upon a maze of quiet streets, 
chiefly inhabited, it would seem, by 
butchers' boys. M. de Talonrouge 
walks on in a silence which he at 
last breaks with an effort. " Pardon 
me, Monsieur, I was quite forgetting. 
I am so used to being alone. I am 
taking you a little out of your way, 
not far ; I have an errand here." 

As he speaks, we turn into a street 
yet quieter than the rest, and there 
we see a little old lady. She looks as 
if she had stepped out of some print, 
in her quaint bonnet and shawl. A 
tall Bretonne bonne stands waiting. 
The little old lady is searching 
anxiously about the pavements and 
in the dry, clean gutters, and even 
peering through the railings into the 
solemn front -garden of a solemn 
house. As she searches, she wrings 
her hands and shows every sign of 
distress. M. de Talonrouge walks up 
to her and calls her gently by her 
name, — " Sophie." 

She looks up quickly. " Victor ! " 

How the lines about the poor 
drawn mouth relax ! How the fever 
fades from the flushed, withered 
cheek ! How the wild light dies 
out in the dim blue eyes! 

"Sophie!" He takes her two 
trembling hands in his gaunt right 
hand ; the other holds his hat and 
the hot sun beats down on his bared 
grey head. " Sophie, what is it» chire 
amie f " 

" Oh, Victor, I have lost the purse, 
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I have lost the parse ! What shall 
I dot" 

"Oh, you have lost the purse? 
Is that all? Well, that is nothing. 
We must find it. It is sure to have 
been picked up, you know. I will go 
straight to the Gommissaire and tell 
him about it. What was it like t " 

"It was of red, — ^no, black — ^no, 
red leather ; and it had, — it had, — 
oh, Victor, I— I forget" The tears 
roll down her cheeks and her voice 
is choked with sobs. 

Hush, now, you must be braver 
than this, or — " He whispers in 
her ear, and a wan smile plays about 
her mouth. "And now you will go 
home with Jeannette, will you not? 
Au revair^ chere amie." 

He stands watching the pathetic 
little figure moving away on the arm 
of the tall Bretonne girl. It is not 
till they have turned the comer of 
the street that he remembers his 
bareheadedness and my existence. 
And then — "ift^ pardana!'* he 
cries. " How rude I have been ! 
Forgive me and drink a cup of 
coffee with me on the Boulevard 
Poissoni^re." 

Indeed I will For I am bound to 
confess that the coffee is quite the 
weakest part of the Tardieu mAioffe. 
1 do not say so to M. de Talonrouge. 

We take our seats in a cqfi on 
the shady side of the great boulevard. 
The cea^oless stream of life rolls by, 
that part of it which has wheels to 
roll on, from the swift auto-brougham 
with coronets on the doors to the 
humble cab crawling by the edge of 
the pavement; and pedestrians, on 
business or pleasure bent, stride or 
lounge along. In front of us, a 
gentleman of shabby appearance is 
engaged (for our delectation and his 
profit) in making faces through an 
oval of felt ; and considering the very 
niggardly way in which Nature has 
dealt out to him her fatal gifts of 



beauty, it seems a work of superero- 
gation to further distort his featares. 
A tumbler, whose stock-in-trade is a 
dirty strip of carpet and » few 
elementary gjrmnastic feats, is more 
deserving of encouragement. The 
waiters rush hither and ti^ther,beaiing 
impossible piles of mugs and glasses ; 
and the customers sit dreamily before 
measures of various liquids, — the 
muddy abnntKe, the dear bock 
beaded on its icy outward sar&u3e» 
and the steaming co£Eee; while the 
heaps of little saucers rise before 
them, marking at once their reckon- 
ing and their cubic capacity. And 
as we light our cigars (my oontii* 
bution to the entertainment) I ask 
M. de Talonrouge the story of little 
MUa Sophie. 

"WiUingly,"hesays. "Well, she is 
the sister (younger by five years) of 
Mile. Tardieu. It is a sad tala lliey 
two are alone in the world and have 
been so for many years. They had a 
little fortune, enough to live on in 
comfort, not luxury. Mile. Tardieu, 
you know, is a clever woman, and she 
determined to come to Paris, where 
she could make something by her pen 
and by tuition. I am of the same 
province as the Tardieus, and have 
known them since my boyhood. I 
advised them to this step. We were 
all young then ; it is thirty-five years 
ago. 

" So they sold their little property, 
— ^property sold better in those days 
than it does now — and made the 
move. Mile. Sophie was engaged to — 
to a man of good family, but himself 
not much richer than a church-mouse. 
She was pretty, very pretty, the 
sweetest, most delicate little thing 
you can imagine, like a piece of 
fragile Sevres. The man can still see 
that beauty in her ; he and her sister 
are the only two in the world for 
whom it has not disappeared. She 
will find it again — ^not here 1 
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" Well, they came to Paris and es- 
tablished themselveB. The man pressed 
for marriage, — ^he had followed them 
-—and it was agreed that it should 
take place so soon as the business 
arrangements had been settled. He 
was a man of simple tastes, and asked 
nothing more than the honhev/r-pot^u- 
ftu^ — ^love in a cottage, as jou say. 
He could add to the small revenues 
by teaching perhaps. 

" Then arrived a misfortune which 
wrecked these modest plans for happi- 
ness. The day came when the final 
arrangements were to be made, and the 
notary put into Mile. Tardieu's hands 
the profits of the sale of the country 
estate, £4,000 of your money. Mile. 
Tardieu gave the notes to her sister, 
who put them into her purse and the 
purse into her pocket. When they 
reached home, the purse was gone. 

''Our own idea — mine and Mile. 
Tardieu's — was that Mile. Sophie's 
pocket was picked the moment she 
got out of the notary's door by some 
scoundrel who had wind of the trans- 
actions and had followed the ladies. 
But the poor girl insisted that she had 
dropped the purse and that she would 
find it again in a spot which she had 
in her mind. When she recovered 
from the fever into which she fell, — 
recovered physically, for her mental 
capacity is gone for ever — she would 
go to the spot, — the spot where we 
found her this afternoon. She has 
been there every day for thirty-five 
years! Nothing can keep her from 
it ; perhaps if she were restrained, she 
would die. Every day, about the same 
hour in the afternoon, she gets restless 
and will go out. She searches, and is 
only persuaded to come away by the 
promise that the Comnussaire shall 
be told of the matter. The rest of 
the day is spent not unhappily. She 
sews, sometimes even reads. 

" But thirty-five years ! Have you 
ever passed a night of fever, a week. 



a month even? The misery of that 
half-waking torment that you know 
and cannot name ! And thirty-five 
years of it ! She so frail ! How has 
she endured it % 

''And the man? Gracious is the 
misfortune which comes singly. He 
had his troubles too, bad times, and 
small revenues daily becoming smaller. 
It was hard, but it was manageable. 
Mile. Tardieu got together a little 
dientUe ; she is an admirable person, 
and her lessons were said to be quite 
excellent. She started a pension on 
a humble scale. Yes, it was manage- 
able. 

"Then came 1870, the ann^ ter- 
riMe. The man of course went out to 
fight for his country, and gained some 
little credit. But the revenues went 
down lower and lower ; it was always 
a struggle — " 

M. de Talonrouge rises, smoothes 
down the frock-coat that is a little 
worn at the angles, and we part. 
"You will find me here most after- 
noons. Monsieur," he says; and he 
walks away with a dignified, leisurely 
step down the crowded boulevard. 

I often find myself at the restaurant 
with M. de Talonrouge, our modest 
coffee steaming before us, while the 
old gentleman tells me such details of 
his life as persons or objects suggest. 
Now it is a tall dragoon that recalls 
an incident of some battle-field ; now 
a sister of charity to remind him of a 
hospital scene ; now a fine lady and a 
reminiscence of an ancestral ch&teau, 
where once a great seigneur dwelt, 
but now a successful grocer keeps his 
piecrust state. I find that my old 
friend is cUvot, with a piety that is 
rather aristocratic than reasoning, re- 
miniscent of the day when the coronet 
and the cassock ruled the land and the 
Third Estate was but tolerated. Of 
course the expulsion of the congrega- 
tions is for him the Abomination of 
Desolation, thelastof the countless mor- 
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tal blows that have been dealt hiB un- 
happy country any time these hundred 
years. Naturally he is a Royalist, 
and owns allegiance to a shabby Bour- 
bon, who lives contentedly in a Brus- 
sels back street, the out-at-elbows 
descendant of a poor little Dauphin 
who, possibly, escaped from a loath- 
some dungeon. M. de Talonrouge, 
warm partisan of oppressed Royalty, 
makes a yearly pilgrimage to St. Ger- 
main's to lay a little wreath on the 
tomb of the most foolish king the 
world has ever seen, our James 
the Second. His attachment to the 
memory of that inferior monarch is 
strengthened by the fact that one of 
his ancestors was an equerry in the 
court of the august exile. Of course 
M. de Talonrouge reads L'Autobit^ 
and with M. Paul de Cassagnac 
trembles at nine o'clock every morn- 
ing for the future of France. " JVi 
bouche, ni ^peron*^ is his sweeping 
judgment on the politicians of the 
day, save the lugubrious Paul ; " they 
have neither wit nor courage." 

Mile. Tardieu supplies me with a 
few other details. The ficmci oi poor 
little crazy Mile. Sophie and M. de 
Talonrouge are, — ^I am not surprised 
to find — one and the same person. 
He has remained faithful to her 
through all ; can you guess what it 
was he whispered in her ear the other 
day? The old gentleman has been 
too modest as to the part he played 
at the time of the great Tardieu 
catastrophe. *'If it had not been 
for him, we should have starved," 
says Mile. Tardieu simply. 

Then it appears that in the great 
war M. de Talonrouge served with 
something more than the mere credit 
that he modestly claims. His con- 
duct on several occasions rose to the 
level of the heroic; in one engage- 
ment particularly, where he saved the 
life of a young officer, whom he carried 
severely wounded out of fire at the 



greatest risk of his own lifa. The 
officer was the son of a great Buii 
restauraiewr^ Dubray; and the grate- 
ful couple do not forget. 

"How they mani^;ed it^ I do not 
know," says Mile. Tardieu, "for my 
old friend is a little difficile in these 
matters. I can only get him to 
breakfast here occasionally. I want 
him to come and live with us, but ha 
will not hear of it. And yet M. 
Dubray was clever enough to make 
M. de Talonrouge more or leas accept 
the liberty of lus restaurant as you 
might say. He dines there four or 
five times a week. They behave most 
delicately. He has a private room, 
and the old butler looks after him 
himself. I am sure it must make aQ 
the diffi^rence in the world to him; 
and, and — " 

Mile. Tardieu relapses into silence 
and Moli^re. This being one of the 
occasions on which Jean Jacques 
Rosseau's presence would not be in- 
convenient, the capricious favourite 
is absent. 

My friendship with M. de Talon- 
rouge ripens. He introduces me to 
his apartment, — "soldier's quarters, 
mon cher" — on a fifth storey; a 
tiny kitchen, and one large room 
neatly screened into twa Here are 
a few books, a few old prints, a sword 
on the wall, some flowers in a glass, 
and a tidiness that is almost material 
enough to be reckoned as furniture. 
" Bonne chire, i«au y^u," he remarks ; 
" good cheer and a bright fire, as we 
say; and, thank Ood, I still have 
both, By-the-bye, will you dine with 
me at Dabray's to-morrow at seven ! 
Dubray is a friend of mine. I was 
once fortunate enough to be able to 
do him a service, and — " 

"I know,** I say, "MUe. Tardieu 
has—'' 

"Has told yout" The old man 
blushes. "That was, — that was in- 
discreet on her part. I shall have to 
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soold her. However, to-morrow at 
seven.'* 

I am there at the time appointed. 
It is one of the smartest restaurants 
in Piaris, where everything is so ad- 
mirable that there is no need of a 
shabby string band to drown cries of 
distress and induce oblivion of defi- 
ciencies. We are shown by a grave 
butler into a little room, in which 
marble and gilt and a frescoed ceil- 
ing delight the eye. M. de Talon- 
rouge carries with him a little box 
neatly tied with white ribbon, such 
as those who shop bear with them. 
He puts it on the table at his side. 

The dinner is excellent, so excel- 
lent, that when we arrive at the game, 
I have finished. The butler puts 
before us a partridge and stealthily 
retires. Then a strange little comedy 
is played. 

" You will not take any t " says my 
host. " Well, I have really had enough 
too. Now I will let you into a little 
secret, man cher. It is always like 
this here; they always feed me far, 
far too well. So this is what I do." 
He opened his box, deposits the part- 
ridge on a saucer within, closes it up 
and ties the white ribbon. Then he 
looks at me with a twinkle in his eyes. 
"There! That will do for my c»- 
jewMT to-morrow," says he. "They 
will think I have eaten it." 

"But, Monsieur, what will they 
think you have done with the bones t " 

I could bite my tongue out. My 
poor simple old friend turns deadly 
pale and mops his brow with his 
handkerchief. 

''Mon Dieur* he gasps; "for 
twenty years I have never thought of 
that ! What a consummate fool am I 
— sot A tripU itage! 0, mon Dieu!** 

I am divided in my mind between 
sympathy for M. de Talonrouge and 
esteem for the grave butler who has 



seen the poor little farce played so 
often and has never relaxed in his 
quiet politeness, — one more example 
to them that cry that the good servant 
is extinct. 

All the contentment and gaiety are 
gone from our little feast. M. de 
Talonrouge slips shamefacedly a much 
larger gratification than he can afibrd 
into the hand of the staid butler, and 
we pass through the crowd of incomers 
into the noisy street. 

^^ Mon Dieuy mon Dieuf" groans 
M. de Talonrouge once more. "I can 
never go there again." 

Business calls me to England after 
this, and it is a month before I find 
my way to the Boulevard Poissoni^re 
again. My old friend is not there, 
and I resolve to go and look for him 
on his fifth floor. As I pass into the 
court, the concierge^ an old soldier 
who is reading Lb Petit Journal 
with his feet up, as is the way of all 
concierges, hoists himself into a stand- 
ing attitude and calls me by the name 
of Hein ; he is not too polite, this 
concierge. He hands me a circular, 
a terrible thing with a deep black 
border. What I read chills my heart. 
The concierge coughs huskily; what 
if he is impolite, the concierge f 

"It happened about three weeks 
after you went," says MUe. Tardieu 
some hours later, "quite suddenly. 
The doctors said he had had some 
vexation, and talked about — about 
inanition. Dubray saw to everything. 
He did it very well, except those 
/aire part things, which are horrible ; 
but he has a good heart. And then, 
— did you not know ? — ^poor Sophie-— 
the very same day — " 

Mile. Tardieu takes up her book 
(F^n^on's philosophy) and, perhaps, 
reads. Jean Jacques Rousseau sleeps 
on the hearthrug, unnoticed. 
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The sharp light of dawn, on 
August 6thy 1616, revealed a ship 
plying steadily up the channel which 
separates Madagascar from the main- 
land of Africa. Her gigantic size, 
the colour and gilding which de- 
corated her towering stem, as well as 
the royal banner flying at her main- 
top, marked her out as a vessel of 
importance ; and in fact, though now 
alone (having lost company with her 
consorts soon after leaving Europe), 
she was the admiral-ship of the Por- 
tuguese fleet of the year, carrying 
out to Qoh stores and money, besides 
a much-needed reinforcement of sol- 
diers under Don Emanuel de Meneses. 
Thus far the voyage had been un- 
eventful, and most of those on board 
were looking forward to a fair run 
before the south-west monsoon to Goa 
bar. In the city of St. Francis 
Xavier varied delights awaited them, 
— arrack without stint^ society of a 
kind that every seamen loves, and 
gambling from morning till night. 
After that, — when all the money was 
gone — who knows 1 Perhaps enlist- 
ment for garrison duty in one of the 
fortresses of the North ; perhaps a 
voyage to Malacca or the African 
coast ; perhaps a hasty burial at night 
by the Brothers of Pity. 

Far other were the thoughts of the 
tall, stately figure, clad in black 
velvet, that slowly paced the gallery 
running along the carrack's stem. 
It was Meneses himself, a grizzled 
veteran who had spent long years in 
the East with honour to himself and 
advantage to His Catholic Majesty, 
and was now going out once again to 
prop the decaying empire of Portu- 



guese India. The parlous state of 
affairs at Goa weighed heavily upon 
his spirits, and he was busy devising 
schemes whereby men and money 
might be found to raise aloft the 
drooping banner of his country in the 
East. Suddenly he paused in his 
walk and fixed his gaze on a sail 
which had just risen above the hori- 
zon. A few minutes later a second 
came into sight not far from the 
first; and shortly after yet another 
could be distinguished. The little 
door that led into the gallery opened, 
and Meneses, turning, found the 
captain by his side. '* Good morrow, 
Master Captain,'' he said ; " it seems 
we are like to have company in onr 
voyage." 

" And none that we would willingly 
choose. Excellency," was the re- 
joinder. " Two more are visible from 
the masthead. There is little doubt 
but they are either Dutoh or English, 
and I fear they are the latter. It is 
about the time their Surat fleet is to 
be looked for." 

If they be the rebel Hollanders^" 
said Meneses, ''we must expect a 
fight ; but with the English we have 
no quarrel, at least in these seas, 
whatever we may do when they are 
caught poaching in His Majesty's 
Indian waters. Methinks they will 
scarce venture to attack us ; but if 
they do, we have a stout vessel and 
a crew of six hundred. It will be 
passing strange if we cannot give a 
good account of ourselves against 
such cockleshells as I see yonder." 

"May the Saints grant it!" was 
the pious reply; "but Your Excel- 
lency knows these English bulldogs; 
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we carry a store of riala which they 
would give their souls to possess, and 
sooner or later they will find a pre- 
text for a fight. Five to one is long 
odds, and for my part [with a side 
glance at the stern face of the soldier], 
were it possible to make terms with 
them, I hold it well to give part of 
our cargo to redeem the rest. The 
Viceroy is in sore need of what we 
carry, and better it were to bring him 
half than none at all.'' 

The speaker would have continued, 
but an angry movement on the part 
of the Oeneral cut him short. " Hark 
ye. Captain/' exclaimed the latter, '' I 
command here, and, by St. James, 
before I haul down His Majesty's 
flag or stoop to offer ransom to a set 
of pirates, I will blow up the ship 
with mine own hand ! It were poor 
service to King Philip to set an ex- 
ample of cowardice, nor will I crown 
my years of service with such an 
infamy." 

To this outburst the captain made 
no reply except by a slight shrug of 
the shoulders ; and after another look 
at the approaching vessels he with- 
drew to superintend the preparations 
for defence. 

A stem chase is ever a long chase, 
and it was hours before Meneses 
was summoned to the upper deck by 
the news that one of the ships, now 
ascertained to be English, was close 
at hand. It was the Globb, the 
smallest but fastest of the fleet, 
that had pressed forward in this 
fearless fashion. Soon she was near 
enough for the Portuguese to discern 
the red caps of her crew, clustering 
round the guns or lying on the yards 
in readiness to shorten sail. Beauti- 
fully handled, she ran alongside the 
carrack within pistol-shot, looking a 
mere cockboat in comparison with the 
huge bulk of the Portugal. " What 
ship is that? Whence, and whither 
bound f " roared the speaking-trumpet 



of her commander. The Portuguese 
captain, removing his plumed hat, 
responded in courteous tones that his 
vessel had the honour to belong to 
His Majesty the King of Spain and 
Portugal, and was bound from Lisbon 
to Ooa. " Furl your sails, then, and 
await our General," came the im- 
perious command ; " he would speak 
with you." This was too much for 
Meneses's patience. " Mil diahos ! '* 
he exclaimed, " Will they brave us 
thus! Let your cannon speak to 
them. Master Gunner. It is the only 
answer to such insolent braggarts." 
The carrack quivered as her broadside 
thundered out. Before the smoke 
had cleared away, an answering volley 
came from the Globe ; her light- 
calibre weapons seemed little more 
than the echo of the Portuguese 
ordnance, but the carrack was a 
mark it was impossible to miss, and 
every shot told. The English cap- 
tain, however, knew better than to 
continue so unequal a contest, and 
he fell off to await the arrival of the 
rest of the fleet, who were striving 
their utmost to reach the scene of 
action. 

Meanwhile on board the Charles, 
the English admiral, Captain Ben- 
jamin Joseph, had watched with keen 
attention this exchange of blows. 
Though he had had considerable 
service in the Mediterranean and the 
frozen North he had never before 
held so important a command, and it 
was with no small satisfaction that 
he saw before him a chance of proving 
his capability. That it was his duty 
to attack the Portuguese he did not 
for a moment doubt. Had they not 
made unprovoked assaults on Best's 
and Downton's ships for daring to 
trade in Indian waters 1 Were they 
not still breathing threats against the 
English merchants at Surat, though 
the latter asked only to be allowed 
peaceable commerce in the territories 
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of an independent monarch! And 
wM not the vessel before him oarrjring 
out supplies which were doubtless to 
be used against his fellow-country- 
men, if not against his own fleet t 
He hated, with a thorough English 
hatred, the Spanish king who now 
ruled the twin realms of the Penin- 
sula; and as he thought of these 
wrongs, his hands gripped the rail 
before him and he vowed to take 
vengeance on the proud Don that 
day. 

It was not until three o'clock in the 
afternoon that the Chablbs caught 
up with the carrack. With due 
pomp Captain Joseph manned his 
yards and saluted his antagonist with 
a noise of trumpets; to which the 
Portuguese commander replied with 
equal ceremoniousness. These pre- 
liminaries over, a demand was made 
that the latter should come on board 
to explain his action in firing on an 
English ship. The answer was that 
no boat was available; whereupon 
Joseph promptly sent his own barge. 
Returning, she brought a petty officer 
and two seamen with an evasive mes- 
sage. The English captain then re- 
iterated his demand in writing and 
sent it by one of the master's mates, 
adding a verbal threat that he would 
have satisfaction or sink by the 
carrack's side. To this a defiant 
answer was returned, and both sides 
prepared for the conflict that was now 
inevitable. 

The first three shots were fired by 
Joseph himself, and every one of 
them found its mark. Eagerly the 
English plied their guns, the various 
crews vying in the rapidity of their 
fire. On the other side the Portu- 
guese maintained the combat with 
much spirit and with an accuracy 
of aim that astonished the English 
commander. The duel had lasted 
scarcely ten minutes when a great 
misfortune befell the assailants. Cap- 



tain Joseph was standing on tba half • 
deck, directing and animating his 
men, when a cannon-ball stmck him 
full on the breast and he fell a eocpaa. 
His mangled remains were borne into 
the great cabin; and the master, 
stepping into the vacant plaoe^ called 
upon the seamen to avenge their 
leader's death. They responded with 
alacrity, and broadside after broad- 
side was poured into the carrack's 
hull. The roar of artillery was in- 
cessant^ drowning the crackle of mna- 
ketry from the Portuguese decks and 
the tops of the English vesseL Soon, 
however, the coming of the swift 
tropical night put an end to the 
battle, and the Chablrs eased down 
to join her consorts. The latter had 
thus far played the part of spectators, 
in obedience to the orders of their 
admiral, who had determined to take 
no advantage of his numerical superi- 
ority but to attack his antagonist 
single-handed. 

The fluttering of St. George's en- 
sign from the main shrouds of the 
Charles, with the firing of a gon, 
had already given the signal toft the 
chief officers and merchants to repair 
on board the fiag-ship; and within 
half an hour a saddened company 
assembled in the great cabin to install 
Joseph's successor and concert the 
measures to be taken on the morrow. 
Solemnly the sealed Uack box con- 
taining the Company's instructions 
for such an emergency was drawn 
forth and opened; and one of tiie 
merchants, acting as clerk, announced 
that the choice of their honourable 
masters had fallen upon Heniy Pep- 
well, captain of the Ukioobn. Hie 
selection had been generally antici- 
pated, though a close observer might 
have noticed that the face of Connock, 
the principal merchant of the fleets 
wore a dissatisfied look and that he 
took no part in the congratulations 
tendered to the new admiral The 
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latter at once proceeded to buainess, 
aod waa about to broach the subject 
of the next day's operations when the 
acrid voice of the chief merchant 
broke in, bidding him bethink himself 
of what he was about to do. It was 
no light matter to attack a peaceable 
merchantman upon the high seas ; 
their late captain had chosen to do 
80, without consulting those who per- 
haps had a good right to be heard, 
and he had paid the penalty of his 
rashness. " Have a care, Master 
Pepwell," he concluded, "lest, even 
though you escape a like fate, you 
later on have to answer at home for 
this that you now propose ? ** 

Hoarse murmurs of traitor and 
poltroon betokened the indignation of 
the sailors around him, and a babel 
of invective was rising when Pep- 
well's uplifted hand compelled silence. 
''Master Gonnock," he said in meas- 
ured tones, ''you were appointed by 
the Honourable Company chief mer- 
chant for the voyage, and by their 
orders you have a voice in this con- 
sultation. If aught we determine 
be displeasing to you, it is in your 
power to record a protest, and then 
doubtless our worshipful masters will 
hold you blameless for whatever may 
happen to-morrow. For mine own 
part, I hold that in these waters 
any Portuguese ship we meet is fair 
quarry ; moreover, this one hath wan- 
tonly fired upon our fleet and hath 
slain our dearly beloved commander. 
By the God above me," he cried, 
rising in sudden passion and pointing 
to the blood-stained cloak that hid 
the mangled form they knew so well, 
"to-morrow I wUl take ample ven- 
geance; ay, and would do so did I 
know that King James would hang 
me the moment I set foot on shore ! " 

" So say we all, all ! " burst from his 
fellow-captains, and even the factors 
present drew away from Gonnock, 
who sat sullenly with bent head and 



made no further attempt to speak. 
An agreement on practical details was 
soon reached and the council broke 
up. Under easy sail the fleet held on 
its course till midnight, when, per- 
ceiving that the carrack had dropped 
her anchor near the island of Mohilla, 
the English did the same. 

With the first light the crew of 
the Chablbs made ready to renew 
the combat. Their preparations were 
nearly complete when Pepwell felt a 
touch upon his sleeve, and turning 
saw before him Master Edward Terry, 
the ship's chaplain. He was a young 
man of twenty-five, and this was his 
first experience of battle ; but his 
thoughts were busy with the spiritual 
interests of his flock, and he had 
come to ask permission to hold a short 
service prior to the commencement 
of hostilities. To this Pepwell readily 
assented, and before long as many of 
the crew as could be spared were 
assembled in the waist of the ship. 
Standing on the half-deck, the chap- 
lain commenced with a prayer which, 
as time was short, he managed to 
compress into a quarter of an hour, 
and then began his address. He 
spoke in animated tones, for, like his 
friend Richard Hakluyt, he was heart 
and soul with the national cause and 
had a hearty relish for a fight, pro- 
vided the quarrel were just. His 
exhortations to his hearers to quit 
themselves like men, to prove them- 
selves true sons of the Elizabethan 
heroes and worthy heritors of the 
glories of 1588, were received with 
loud hums of approval; and once or 
twice only the feeling that they were 
in a sense at church prevented the 
sailors from breaking out into hearty 
cheers. But unluckily the young 
preacher had not yet learned the art 
of stopping at the right point ; gradu- 
ally he drifted into the regular pulpit 
style, and his audience stiffened. A 
subtle consciousness of having lost 
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their sympathy depressed his spirits, 
audi M he looked down upon their 
nptamed faces, thoughts of death and 
judgment gripped him with a sadden 
horror. There were hardened ruffians 
among them, tempted by high pay to 
venture on a voyage which usually 
exacted a toll of three-fourths of a 
ship's crew before the look-out sighted 
the Lizard again; after the manner 
of sailors they had time after time 
recouped themselves for months of 
hardship, by a wild career of de- 
bauchery on shore, and the stem 
creed of those days frowned on their 
chances of salvation. Shaken by the 
thought of their dying in sin, Terry 
commenced an earnest appeal to them 
to think upon their many transgres- 
sions and reconcile themselves to an 
offended God in the brief time that 
perchance remained, with the result 
that the seamen shifted uneasily 
and looked ever]rwhere but at the 
preacher. 

Their demeanour, however, had not 
escaped the keen eye of Captain Pep- 
well ; laying a hand on the chaplain's 
shoulder, he cut short the lugubrious 
discourse. ''Your pardon. Master 
Terry," he said, " time presses ; it were 
ill manners to keep the Don waiting, 
and I myself would fain say a word or 
two before we lift our anchor. My 
men," he went on, advancing to the 
rail, " I am no orator ; nor is it neces- 
sary. To-day we strike a blow for 
England and the King's Majesty, and 
what need is there of words to English 
sailors when duty calls f First, bid the 
cooper strike a piece of wine and give 
each man a brimming cup; then to 
your guns, my hearties, and ere night 
well haul down the Don's flag and 
ease him of the store of riala hidden 
in yonder hold." The captain's words 
were answered with deafening cheers, 
and once more the deck was a scene of 
bustling activity. " Ha, ha ! " laughed 
the master as Terry passed with a 



rather crestfallen air; ''our new < 
mander, as he saith, is no Tolly, bat 
methinks to-day he hath ont-iiieto- 
ricked our chaplain." 

Yet after all there was to be no 
fight that morning. Use carrack had 
run close in shore, escaping by good 
fortune the many dangers of a rock- 
sown sea; and, on the urgent repie 
sentations of his navigating officers 
Fepwell decided to wait until she put 
out again. In the meantime the body 
of the late admiral was solemnly com- 
mitted to the deep in a rough ooffin, 
the preparation of which had kept the 
carpenter and his mates busy from 
dawn. The service was read by Terry 
with an emotion he made no effort to 
conceal, and the grief evident on the 
faces of both officers and men bore 
testimony to their affection for the 
rough old sea-dog they had lost. Ko 
salute was fired, lest the enemy should 
be apprised of the disaster that had 
befallen the English, but Pepwell 
grimly promised that that honour 
should be paid on the morrow, — with 
double-shotted guns aimed at the Por- 
tuguese. 

As the shadow of night drew once 
more over the ocean, it was seen that 
the carrack had raised her anchor and 
was gliding rapidly out to sea. The 
English immediately did the same, but 
to their intense mortification the land- 
breeze, which did not reach than, 
carried their enemy far ahead and she 
disappeared into the darkness. Among 
the many islands that now barred 
their path it was easy for a vessel to 
slip away from her pursuers, and Pep- 
well stamped his foot with rage at the 
thought that after all his prey had 
escaped him. Suddenly, however, there 
was a shout from the forecastle and to 
his amazement a steady light gleamed 
forth from the PortugaJ's stern. There 
had been a hot dispute on board the 
carrack, Meneses insisting on lighting 
the huge shipVlantem as usual, in 
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spite ct vehement protestations from 
the captain and his officers that such 
madness would infallibly be their ruin. 
** The Lord hath delivered them into 
our hands!" cried Pepwell joyfully, 
when he saw what had been done ; and 
through the long night the EngUsh 
ships followed patiently the lamp that 
marked the pathway of their foe. 

Daylight showed the carrack stand- 
ing steadily on her course and the 
Chablbs striving in vain to overtake 
her. Despairing at last of gaining 
his object, Pepwell signalled for the 
faster-sailing Jambs to commence the 
fight. Nothing loth, the latter ran 
ahead and poured a broadside into the 
carrack that brought down some of 
her yards and slew a score of her men. 
A hot encounter followed, till the ad- 
miral coming up took the place of 
honour, while the Jambs dropped 
astern to repair damages. The two 
opponents were left at such close 
range that the English sailors plied 
their guns with deadly effect, the mus- 
keteers in the tops at the same time 
picking off every man that was visible 
through the smoke. But they could 
not subdue the enemy's fire, nor did 
the opportunity present itself of run- 
ning aboard the carrack and carrying 
her with the cutlass. At last the 
guns were so hot that they could no 
longer be fired, and Pepwell unwillingly 
fell off for a time, leaving the rest of 
the fleet to *'do their endeavours." 
But before a quarter of an hour had 
passed the Chablbs again pressed to 
the front, her commander burning to 
vindicate his courage, on which, it 
seems, some unjustifiable aspersions 
had been cast prior to the fleet's de- 
parture. He soon had need for all 
his fortitude. A great shot from the 
carrack struck one of the iron pieces 
on the half-deck and scattered the 
fragments among the bystanders, seri- 
ously wounding three of the mariners, 
the master, and Pepwell himself. He 



was carried down into the great cabin, 
as Joseph had been before him, and 
after a hasty examination his wounds 
were pronounced mortal. Though the 
verdict proved to be a mistaken one, 
it must be confessed that appearances 
justifled the surgeon's dictum. Besides 
injuries to his head, nose, and jaw, his 
left eye had been torn from its socket, 
while a ragged piece of iron, which 
had lodged between the bones of one 
leg, was causing haemorrhage that the 
bungling surgeon in vain endeavoured 
to staunch. For a time he writhed in 
agony; then exhausted Nature gave 
way and a long period of unconscious- 
ness supervened, during which the 
splinter was extracted and the injured 
limb bound up. 

The command had now devolved 
upon the master's mate, whose name 
history has omitted to record. Under 
his direction the fight was sturdily 
maintained, and, relieved from time to 
time by her consorts, the Chablbs en- 
gaged the carrack at ever-shortening 
distances. Two minor incidents of the 
combat are preserved in Terry's nar- 
rative. One Raven, servant to the 
late commander, came to the chaplain 
and told him that, " He had a great 
desire to follow his master. . . . 
It pleased Almighty God presently 
to answer him herein, by the first 
great shot that came from the enemy^ 
which struck off his head." 



There was another, a taylor (but not 
in our ship), who, while the company he 
sailed with were engaged, brought his 

SresBing-iron to one of the gunners and 
esired him to put it into a piece of 
ordnance already laden, telling lum that 
he would send it as a token to the Portu- 
guese, withal swearing that he would 
never work again at his trade. It pleased 
God immediately after to sentttice him 
out of his own mouth and to let his 
tongue to fall upon himself, for that 
great piece was no sooner discharged but 
a great bullet was returned mm the 
enemy which struck him dead. 
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By the afternoon the oarrack's main 
and mixen masts had been shot away, 
and the water was pouring in through 
huge rents in her sides. Even then 
she showed no sign of lowering her 
flag, but turning slowly made for the 
nearest island as if to run ashore. 
Connock thereupon proceeded to her 
in the Chablrs's shallop under a flag 
of truce, to offer honourable terms; 
yet though his proposals were seconded 
by the counsels of the Portuguese 
officers, Meneses would hear no word 
of surrender. He had given his an- 
swer once for all, he said ; it was his 
intention the next day to stand out 
to sea and fight again; then, if fire 
or sword should force him, he might 
unhappily be taken, but he would 
never yield of his own accord. With 
this reply Connock returned, and the 
English ships, not daring to go closer 
to a lee shore, were fon^ to anchor 
until the morning. 

However, the doom of the carrack 
was not to be delayed till dawn. As 
the sun went down the tide carried 
her, an unresisting mass, to the rough 
embraces of a rock-bound coast. For- 
tunately she was flung between two 
projecting spurs, and so close to one 
of them that the crew had little dif- 
ficulty in escaping to land. A few 
valuables and weapons were hastily 
conveyed on shore, and then by the 
orders of Meneses the carrack was 
set on fire in several places. It made 
a grand spectacle, though one which 
afforded no pleasure to the onlookers, 
either Portuguese or English ; for the 
former saw their floating home con- 
sumed and themselves left desolate on 
an unknown island, while the latter 
had lost all chance of the rich booty 
on which they were counting. The 
flag of the carrack, snatched from 
the wreck by an adventurous boat's 
crew, was all they had to show in 
recompense of their labours and losses. 
A year or two later some of the Bast 



India Company's ships visited Ae spot 
in the hope of recovering the money 
that was known to have gone down 
in the wreck, but they got only a fisw 
lumps of molten riale. So ign<»raat 
were the islanders of the valae of 
the coins that they were said to have 
emptied several bsigfuls on the rocks, 
retaining only the canvas covers for 
use as headgear. 

Thus ended a memorable stmggla 
Space will not permit us to follow the 
remaining adventures of the carrack'a 
crew ; but we may say briefly that 
they were plundered and ill-treated 
by the natives, from whom they es- 
caped by the aid of an Arab trader 
who chanced to hear of their mis- 
fortunes. He carried them in his 
two junks to the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Mozambique, whence they 
found means to get to Goa, sadly 
reduced in number. The English, on 
the other hand, leisurely refreshed 
themselves at another island of the 
group and then continued their 
voyage to Surat^ which was reached 
without further incident. The news 
of their victory was of course re- 
ceived with delight by both British 
and Dutch, and many a cup of sack 
was emptied in honour of Pepweli 
and his men. In the imperial palace 
at Ajmere Sir Thomas Roe told the 
story to the Great Mogul and his 
nobles, and Jahangir condescended in 
reply to compliment ''the valour of 
our nation,^ though he was in reality 
more concerned to discover wluU 
curiosities had been brought by the 
fleet for his gratification. Naturally 
there was gloom at Goa and Lisbon, 
particularly at the former plaoe^ 
where the miscarriage of the ex- 
pected treasure was mourned by a 
Viceroy in sore straits for the sinews 
of war. 

It was not all loss, however. A 
high sense of honour and an unflinch- 
ing devotion to duty are assets no 
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nation can afford to despise. There 
was mnoh corruption in Portuguese 
India and much incompetence in high 
places ; and as a result a paralysis of 
effort which affected the whole of the 
administration. But here and there 
in the scattered fortresses and islands, 
and even in Goa itself, there were 
gallant souls still striving to bear the 
burden of empire and to live up to 
the traditions of the past. To these 
the story of Meneses's unquenched 
lamp and stem refusal to buy safety 



with what he held to be dishonour 
came as a trumpet-call. An exhausted 
fatherland could not perhaps send 
them the funds or the armies they 
needed to maintain the splendid do- 
minion their predecessors had won; 
but so long as it could give them such 
dauntless leaders as Don Emanuel 
and such brave soldiers as those who 
followed him unrepiningly to almost 
certain death, the banner of Portu- 
gal, if sink it must, would sink at 
least without shame. 

William Fostbb. 
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Iir the q[)eiimg yean of the nine- 
teenth century it was very usual to 
enoounter at the public masquerades 
a character made up with a ruddy 
countenance, with enormous eyebrows, 
and wearing the robes of the Lord 
Chancellor, his bands and full- 
bottomed wig. This figure often 
created much amusement^ for, as an 
eyewitness tells us, ''he not only 
made loud speeches, but swore many 
proftme oaths." 

The attraction which this grotesque 
figure provided for the masqueraders 
was but a reflection of the interest 
its original had excited in the eyes 
of his countrymen for a couple of 
generations. For though Lord Thur- 
low had long ceased to be of account 
as a politician, people still remem- 
bered ^e strenuous advocate of West- 
minster Hall, the tremendous Lord 
Chancellor, the imposing president at 
the trial of Warren Hastings, and 
the moving spirit of most of the 
intrigues which had revolved about 
the court and the person of George 
the Third during a quarter of a 
century. The ex-Chancellor's re- 
markable gift of strong speech was 
embalmed in squibs and lampoons 
which were as popular as nursery 
rhymes, and his Jovelike demeanour 
on the woolsack was made familiar 
to those who had never set eyes on 
him by a score of savage caricatures. 

This interesting personality could 
have shed much light on many of 
the most absorbing questions of his 
day had he chosen to speak. But 
Thurlow died and made no sign, and 
it thus happens that we depend to- 
day for what we know of him almost 



entirely upon the critidsms of his 
adversaries. We include in that 
category the elaborate impeachment 
by one of his successors to the great 
seal, the inimitable Lord Campbell, 
whose biographical efforts were held 
to have added a new terror to deatL 
Thurlow therefore is one of the men 
of prominence with a dubious record 
whose reputation is still in the 
balance. 

It was just after the middle of the 
eighteenth century that there ap- 
peared among the company at 
Nando's Coflfoe-House, the noted 
tavern which stood one door east of 
Middle Temple Lane, a young bar- 
rister who was fond of discussing in 
public such questions of law and 
evidence as were suggested by the 
current cases at Westminster Hall. 
He was a young man with a loud 
voice and a great air of self-assertion, 
and when not engaged in laying down 
the law to the assembled company, 
was very attentive to the girl at the 
bar. Nando's, like the rest of the 
famous coflfoe-houses of the time, had 
a special clientele of its own. Law- 
yers of all ranks, from King's Counsel 
to the briefless ones of the Inns of 
Courts were accustomed to put in an 
appearance once a day at Nando's. 
Country attorneys, too, and the 
agents of the writers of the great 
provincial towns of North Britain 
who had cases at Westminster and 
were looking for juniors, all went to 
the co£fee-house. It was an excellent 
field for a pushing young barrister, 
and when young Mr. Thurlow, with 
his loud voice and clear-headed argu- 
ment^ had established himself as a 
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sort of oracle at Nando's, he was in 
a fair way of profitable employment. 
By 1759 there were more than 
ramoors in the air of a great peer- 
age case between two branohes of the 
notable Scottish family of Douglas. 
Mr. Thurlow had early made up his 
mind on its merits, and he expounded 
them with such force with his back 
to the fire at Nando's that the agents 
of the Queensberry Douglases, who 
were preparing the case, were con- 
vinced that the drafting of the plead- 
ings could not be in better hands. 
So Mr. Thurlow got a start in his 
profession which he never lost. 

Thurlow was already of five years' 
standing at the Bar. He had come 
down from Cambridge with a repu- 
tation for brilliant turbulence. At 
Caius he had thrust himself into 
every opportunity of conflict with the 
authorities, and had even, it was said, 
taken the faults of his companions 
upon his own shoulders for the mere 
pleasure of opposing the great powers. 
His tutor had only saved him from 
expulsion by the heroic remedy of 
persuading the authorities to accept 
his voluntary withdrawal from the 
University, when he sent a Greek 
translation of a paper in Thb Spbc- 
TATOB, — ^inflicted as an imposition by 
the Dean, who did not shine as a 
Grecian, to his tutor who did — ^in 
order, as he explained, that Mr. Dean 
might be informed by one who was 
competent to judge whether or not 
his orders had been obeyed. He thus 
left Cambridge without a degree, and 
having been called and duly kept his 
terms at the Temple, managed to get 
a brief or two. Almost immediately 
he delighted the attorneys who were 
his patrons by the spirit with which 
he faced Fletcher Norton, the dicta- 
torial brow-beating leader under 
whose tyranny the junior Bar, the 
attorneys and their clerks, had 
groaned for years. Then came the 



Douglas case, his conduct of which 
so impressed his employers that the 
interest of the old Duchess of Queens- 
berry was enlisted. A whisper from 
her ladyship to my Lord Bute, a hint 
from young King George the Third 
in the first year of his reign to Lord 
Chancellor Northington, and the 
Lord Chancellor (wincing a little, as 
was said, at Mr. Thurlow's remark- 
able gift of tongues) invested the 
young junior with the silk gown of 
the King's Counsel. This was in 
1761, just seven years after his calL 
No one has ever acclaimed Thurlow 
as a great lawyer; but the force of 
his character and the keenness of his 
intellect were far more valuable than 
a mere knowledge of law, and his 
reputation as a great advocate was 
not long in coming. Someone de- 
scribed his personality in a striking 
phrase : " Thurlow," we are told, " had 
a brain of crystal and nerves of brass.'' 
No one had a greater faculty for pre- 
senting a good case in clear and forc- 
ible language, or of making the best 
of a bad one. Even when beaten he 
contrived to impress his clients with 
the idea that judges and juries in 
deciding against him were either ani- 
mated by a spirit opposed to truth 
and justice^ or that they were satur- 
ated in a pitiable ignorance. He soon 
came to be known as the Tiger, and 
the weight his help carried in a diffi- 
cult case was recognised on all hands. 
Even his fearless invective of his 
opponents was reckoned as a valuable 
factor when a leader had to be chosen. 
When the Douglas case came on for 
hearing, his virulent abuse of Stewart, 
the Duke of Hamilton's agent, led to 
a challenge. " A meeting Mr. Stewart 
shall have," said Thurlow, ''but not 
until the hearing of this appeal be 
concluded." When he had won his 
case accordingly, the pair went to 
Kensington Gkirdens with pistols, 
Thurlow calling on the way at a 
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tsivem to eat a prodigious breakfast 
of beefsteaks and porter, and as 
Stewart said, "he advanced and stood 
up to me like an elephant." The 
town rang next day with the bravery 
of the beef-eating Englishman, who 
had confounded the porridge-fed Soot 
both in the courts and in the field. 

By such qualities and such arts 
was Thurlow established as the great 
advocate of his day, but it is doubtful 
whether his reputation as a lawyer 
alone would have long survived him. 
There have been hosts of counsel 
famous in their day whose pleadings 
worried witnesses and shook judges, 
but whose fame is now buried in 
the oblivion of law-calf. Mankind 
is little fascinated by the contests of 
the courts, and some great distinction 
of virtue or infamy is necessary to 
range a lawyer in history with the 
statesmen or the fighting men of his 
times. It was Mr. Thurlow's decision 
to enter politics, and the part he 
played in that pursuit, which has 
established his reputation for pos- 
terity, and has qualified a compari- 
son with his career as the greatest 
reproach a Cabinet Minister of our 
own day could hurl at the head of 
a political opponent. Thurlow took 
the first step towards this consum- 
mation by securing his election for 
Tamworthin 1768. 

The politics of that time have been 
explored by a hundred able writers, 
and little mention of them is neces- 
sary here, except so far as to enable 
us to see Thurlow at one or two of 
the most interesting points of his 
career in his proven environment. 
Briefly it may be contended that the 
politics of the first twenty-five years 
of his reign all centred in the per- 
sonality of the King himself, and in 
his determination to dispense with the 
counsels of the Whigs. When, in 
1760, they picked up old George the 
Second with his cup of chocolate un- 



drunk, a young man stepped on to the 
throne who had not the least no^n 
in the world of leaving the conduct of 
affiurs in the hands of the members of 
a few great families of one political 
colour who had ruled the roost under 
his grandfather and great-grandfather. 
George the Third was determined to 
be a real king. Here was a young 
man of slender parts indeed, but with 
a monstrously firm will and a bound- 
less capacity for intrigue, who had 
such ideas of the sanctity of the 
crown and the royal prerogative that 
he was prepared in support of those 
sacred principles to ruffle it with any 
Stuart of them all. This determina- 
tion of the ELing and his hatred of the 
Whigs, as we say, absolutely domin- 
ated English politics for a quarter of 
a oenVury, at the end of which period 
much of the King's personal power 
was relinquished, unconsciously per- 
haps but still efiectually, to the 
younger Pitt. The obstinate will of 
King George is writ large over every 
page of the history of those years. 
The great Pitt, whose daring policy 
had bufietted the enemies of England 
all over the world, was distasteful to 
the King, and the disgraceful peace 
of 1763 was concluded as a means of 
getting rid of him. A worthless re- 
probate like Wilkes, who was opposed 
to the Court and tried to shed some 
light on its doings, was invested with 
the halo of a martyr, and the country 
was convulsed for years by a persecu- 
tion which could hardly have been 
exceeded had it been directed against 
a pretender to the throne. Great 
families, who had supported the mon- 
archy for generations and were its 
natural bulwark, were insulted, and 
humble reporters of debates cast into 
prison in defence of the same holy 
cause of the royal prerogative. Colo- 
nists, who objected to taxation with- 
out being allowed a voice in the 
disposal of the proceeds, were dra- 
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gooned ftnd driven into insurrection 
and independence in order that the 
will of the yoong monarch at St. 
James's might be absolute. The am- 
bition of this minister, the greed of 
another, the indolence of a third, the 
ill-health or the domineering manners 
of others, were all taken into account 
by the energetic young King in order 
to obtain a ministry of chief clerks 
who should register and give effect 
to his word. In all the operations 
which led to that consummation, the 
political bravo who sold his vote or 
his parliamentary influence for a colo- 
nelcy of a regiment, a receivership of 
excise, or a pension, was at a premium. 
Hesitating politicians therefore, whose 
selfish interests were at least as dear 
to them as the interests of the coun- 
try, had little difficulty in choosing 
sides; and in 1768 Mr. Thurlow, like 
many others of his contemporaries, 
had no hesitation whatever in rang- 
ing himself with the full-blooded 
Tories of the Court. 

We have little space here to follow 
Thurlow in his performance of the 
part he had chosen, which, however, he 
played with the greatest consistency 
and success. In every question where 
freedom of opinion or of speech, or 
liberty in any form, was opposed by 
the assertion of arbitrary power, there 
was no stauncher henchman of the 
King than the member for Tam- 
worth. The clever lawyer, whose 
talents had already marked him out 
for the office of Solicitor-General was 
convinced, for example, that in cases 
of libel in which the Ck>urt was vastly 
interested, trial by jury was a senti- 
mental anachronism, and he said as 
much in very decided language, which 
may or may not have been a reason 
for his becoming Attorney-General 
shortly afterwards. When a Lord 
Mayor who had resisted the mes- 
sengers of the House of Conmions 
had to be admonished at the bar and 
No 640. — ^VOL. xc. 



chastened by a sojourn in the Tower, 
no member of the Government was so 
fit to perform the necessary functions 
as Mr. Attorney Thurlow. There was 
no foolish hesitation or weakness 
about Mr. Attorney. When, later, 
the Reverend Mr. Home Tooke was 
laid by the heels for his openly ex- 
pressed sympathy with the insurgent 
colonists of America, Mr. Attorney 
was for putting his Reverence in the 
pillory on the ground that mere im- 
prisonment was no punishment for a 
man of sedentary habits. He used 
very violent language, we are told, 
about those same colonists, and con- 
sidered that sedition and treason, like 
tobacco and potatoes, were peculiar 
growths of the American soil. Such 
a man as this was surely preordained 
to be a minister of George the Third. 
Certainly there was no more choice 
tool in the extraordinary cabinet of 
Lord North, which under the per- 
sonal rule of King George brought 
England as near to ruin as she has 
been since she ranked as a power 
in Europe, than Mr. Solicitor, Mr. 
Attorney, and finally, in 1778, Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. 

All the memoir writers of those 
times are agreed as to the imposing 
nature of the personality of the 
Chancellor in the House of Lords. 
His dictatorial tone and general air 
of infallibility had been very effective 
in the Commons ; but when aided by 
the dignity of the robes and the 
full-bottomed wig, they became per- 
fectly irresistible. Jove grasping the 
thunder was a mild epithet used by 
the historians of that day to convey 
an idea of the dreadful presence of 
the Chancellor. Even Charles Fox, 
who was not apt to be deceived by 
appearances, was impressed. " Could 
any man ever be as wise as Thurlow 
looks f" he once said. Thurlow's char- 
acter in the Lords was one uninter- 
rupted course of self-assertion. He 
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spared no one, spoke when he Uked, 
and dealt his blows with the greatest 
impartiality upon friend and foe. It 
was his delight to belabour a bishop, 
or to chasten the pride of some duke 
who was shaky in his grammar. The 
ChanceUor was secure in the favour 
of the King, and if by chance any 
measure of a liberal tendency struggled 
through the Ck>mmons, the King 
could rely with perfect safety upon 
his doughty assassin on the woolsack. 
Thurlow, in fact^ became such an 
autocrat in the upper chamber that 
a spirit of rebellion arose ; their lord- 
ships grew impatient and began to 
whisper comparisons between their 
Speaker and the late Lord Justice 
Jeffries. It was even reckoned that 
Thurlow had overdone his part and 
was about to lose his influence, when 
a lucky accident, of which he was 
prompt to avail himself, enabled him 
to establish it more firmly than ever. 
In the days of which %e are speak- 
ing, the Stuart tradition, now no 
more than a faint memory with our- 
selves, was much of a reality to our 
forefathers. People loved to amuse 
themselves by tracing some of the 
characteristics of Charles the Second 
in the bearing and persons of his 
less direct descendants at that time in 
prominent stations in England. Some 
professed to see the very lineaments 
of old Bowley in the dark features 
of Mr. Charles Fox, and the social 
qualities of his royal ancestor were 
recognised, shorn of little of their 
splendour, in that young gentleman's 
midnight sittings at White's or Al- 
mack's. The Duke of Richmond, his 
sister Lady Sarah Lennox, who 
almost married the King himself, 
Mr. Topham Beauclero and others, 
all with ELing Charles as a common 
ancestor, were much in the public eye 
at that time. Another prominent 
descendant of the Merry Monarch 
was the Duke of Grafton, in whose 



person and performances the terrible 
writer who called himself Junius pro- 
fessed to discover many of the less 
endearing qualities of the Stuart 
king. 

In these circumstances it would 
seem that the Duke chose an unfor- 
tunate moment to taunt Thurlow in 
debate with being a man of low origin. 
Thurlow moreover was a bad subject 
for such a jibe. He rather prided 
himself on being descended from a 
Suffolk carrier in preference to claim- 
ing kinship with Cromwell's secretary. 
Besides he never forgot his old friends 
at Nando's who had been less fortunate 
than himself, and treated with indif- 
ference if not with contempt the social 
opportunities of his great position. 
Such a man as this was not likely to 
miss the obvious retort to a taunt on 
his low origin in the mouth of the 
Duke of Grafton. From all accounts 
Thurlow rose to the occasion and made 
it one of the great moments of his 
career. 

As soon as the Duke sat down the 
Chancellor left the woolsack with an 
air of more than ordinary solemnity 
and advanced slowly to the head of 
the dukes' bench from which he was 
accustomed to address the house. 
There was a portentous deliberation 
in his demeanour, and the listening 
peers expected a deliverance of more 
than ordinary quality from the out- 
raged Thurlow; and, as it proved, 
they were not disappointed. 

I am amazed pie said in his most 
solemn tone] at the attack the noble Duke 
has made on me ; yes, my Lords, I am 
amazed at his Ghraoe's speech. No one 
venerates the peerage more than I, but 
my Lords, I must say that tiie peerage 
solicited me, not I the peerage. Nay 
more, I will say that as a peer of parlia- 
ment, as Speaker of this house, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, as guardian 
of His Majesty's conscience, nay, even in 
that character in which the noole Duke 
would think it an affiront to be considered, 
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as a man, lam at this moment as respeot- 
able, I beg leave to add that I am at this 
moment as respected, as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon. The noble 
Duke cannot look before mm or on either 
side without seeing some other peer who 
owes his seat in this house to the profes- 
sion to which I belong. To all these noble 
lords the language of the noble Duke is as 
insulting as it is to myself. Does he not 
think it as honourable to owe a seat in 
this house to that profession as to being 
the accident of an accident ? 



The effect of this speech, we are 
told, was prodigious, and Thurlow was 
again so firmly established as the auto- 
crat of the Lords that he became 
necessary to any government which 
hoped to keep in office. There was 
no member of all Lord North's dread- 
ful band of incompetents who had less 
sympathy with liberty than the Chan- 
oeUor; and yet, when the Whigs at 
last succeeded in overturning the 
Court party, they had to accept Thur- 
low as the representative of the King 
and keep him as a wrecker in their 
very midst. The Chancellor was the 
plank to which the King clung in the 
shipwreck, and so Thurlow attended 
the Cabinets and instead of joining in 
the discussions would put his legs up 
on two chairs, and either sleep or feign 
it, in order that he might assassinate 
any measure of the Government dis- 
pleasing to the King which reached 
the Lords. Again, when Rockingham 
died and Shelbume patched up a 
ministry with young Pitt, Thurlow, 
we are told, joyfully remained as 
Chancellor. 

It was only on the appearance of 
that wonderful coalition between Fox 
and North, the two statesmen who 
had been at each others' throats for 
ten years, that Thurlow was at last 
shaken from the woolsack, a portent 
which deranged many person's a&irs 
besides the Chancellor's. It nearly 
drove the King mad, and Thurlow, 
though out of office, was still his 



Majesty's chief stay. There was the 
Prince of Wales openly taking sides 
against the Court in political affiaiirs, 
and ostentatiously allying himself with 
Mr. Fox whose goings on at Brooks's 
and elsewhere were anathema to the 
King. "The King hates the Coali- 
tion," said this amiable Prince at the 
levee, "but he will have to accept 
it by G — ! " Thurlow agreed with 
his Majesty as to the enormity of these 
proceedings, and was even for sending 
his Boyal Highness and Mr. Fox to the 
Tower. But more gentle measures pre- 
vailed ; and when, i^r a few months of 
office. Fox's India Bill came up to the 
Lords, and the King sent that abomin- 
ably unconstitutional paper in his own 
handwriting round the benches, which 
marked each peer who voted for the 
Bill as his enemy, the Bill was de- 
feated. Fox and North dismissed, 
young Mr. Pitt came in, and Thurlow 
was again Lord Chancellor. 

So soon as Mr. Pitt had got over 
the first few stormy months of his 
premiership, the Chancellor felt secure. 
Here at last was a young man of great 
abilities with all his life before him 
who was personally acceptable to the 
King, and who was not blundering 
like North, but gave few real chances 
to the Opposition. With moderate 
luck Thurlow was sure of his office for 
life. He took things easily, therefore, 
set himself to enjoy the dignities of 
his great position and unbent from the 
carerof office on occasion, as when he 
and the Premier and Dundas had a 
drinking bout and were fired at as 
they drove through the toUgate at 
midnight. It is true he rather patron- 
ised Mr. Pitt as a precocious young 
statesman, and now and then showed 
his independence by voting against 
some small measure about which he 
had not been consulted, or which had 
been discussed at Cabinets where he 
had been asleep. But generally he 
was perfectly complacent, voted for 
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Mr. Pitt's oommerciai treaties like a 
bom free-trader, and things might 
have gone on smoothly for years had 
not an untoward Providence, by smit- 
ing George the Third with that dis- 
tressing mental malady of 1788, 
created a situation in which it was 
difficult for a self-seeking statesman to 
choose a path, and where the choice 
of a wrong one meant ruin. Thurlow 
hesitated, and put forth a tentative 
foot; he withdrew it^ it is true, but 
not before an accident had revealed 
his thoughts, and ruin followed just as 
surely as if he had taken a running 
jump in the wrong direction. 

When the King fell ill, the per- 
sonality of the Prince of Wales and 
his relations with the royal household 
became of the highest importance. 
No one saw much chance of the King's 
recovery, and the Whigs, who had 
learned the beauties of royal patronage 
from his Majesty himself, were resolved 
on a government of their own under 
the Prince installed as Regent. Fox, 
who was in Italy, hurried across 
Europe and killed horses in his haste 
to get home. Burke and Sheridan 
began to form their ministry even 
before his arrival ; and one of the first 
steps they took was to open negotia- 
tions with the Chancellor. 

Among all the placemen in Mr. 
Pitt's administration none was so 
perplexed as his lordship. His influ- 
ence with the King and Queen placed 
him in a very advantageous position 
for watching the King's illness, but in 
the face of the divergent opinions of 
the royal doctors he was unable to 
make up his mind. The Prince of 
Wales protested there was no hope, 
and in support of his opinion would 
take strangers to hear the ravings of 
his father at Windsor.' The Chan- 
cellor, it would seem, was the least 
hopeful of the Ministry. Prim Fanny 
Bumey has left us an account of an 
interview which no doubt decided him 



to take that disastrous step to which 
we have alluded. 

It was decreed that the King should 
be seen by both the Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor went into the 

gresence with a tremour such as before 
e had only been accustomed to inspire, 
and when be came out he was so ex- 
tremely aflfected by the state in which 
he saw his royal master and patron, that 
the tears ran down his cheeks and his 
feet had a difficulty in supporting him. 

That is a very moving picture, but 
unfortunately there is record of other 
meetings between the Chancellor and 
his royal master and patron which 
present a different aspect of his lord- 
ship's demeanour. Years later when 
the King's mind again gave way, 
Lord Chancellor Eldon displayed mudi 
solicitude in explaining papers which 
required His Majesty's signature. 
"That is not the way you should 
do it," said the King. "When I 
was ill before, Lord Thurlow used to 
bring the papers to me and say, ' It's 

no d d good trying to make you 

understand them, so you had better 
sign them at once.' " One is less im- 
pressed therefore than he might be 
by Fanny's account of the Chancellor's 
tears and shaking knees. 

Thurlow, however, had to make up 
his mind, and at last, unknown alto- 
gether to his colleagues, accepted die 
overtures of the Whigs. 

During the height of the King's 
malady it was necessary to hold the 
Cabinets at Windsor, where the Prince 
of Wales was already installed. At 
one of these ministerial gatherings 
Thurlow went down early and had a 
private audience of the Prince un- 
known to his colleagues. Afterwards 
he duly attended the Council and 
was to return in one of the minis- 
terial coaches; but when the time 
came to start, the Chancellor's hat 
was nowhere to be found. Search 
was made high and low in the Council- 
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chamber but without result, and the 
Ministers were all waiting in the 
hall when a page came running up 
with the missing hat and explained 
with the greatest naivete, "I found 
your lordship's hat in the private 
apartment of His Royal Highness." 
There were looks of wonder between 
the Ministers, but nothing was said. 

It was not long afterwards that 
the King showed unmistakable signs 
of recovery, and the Chancellor must 
again trim his sails to go about on 
the old tack. He had been very 
moderate of late, deprecating the 
claim to the Regency indeed, but 
in gentle and conciliatory language; 
now he had no hesitation in dropping 
his intrigue with the Whigs and in 
taking the first opportuity to remove 
any little doubts which the incident 
of the hat might have suggested to 
his colleagues. There was a motion 
of Lord Camden's before the House 
which provided him with the occa- 
sion to make a public profession 
of his faith in the old order of 
things. He had a full and interested 
audience ; most of his colleagues from 
the Commons were on the steps of the 
throne with Mr. Pitt at their head. 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan too, whom 
he was about to throw over, and Mr. 
Wilkes whom in former times he had 
persecuted. The Chancellor made a 
wondrous moving speech, his voice 
much broken at first, as we read, but 
cleared later by a copious flood of 
tears. The peroration was most im- 
pressive : '* My own debt of gratitude, 
my Lords, is indeed ample for the 
many favours which have been con- 
ferred upon me by my royal master, 
and when I forget my sovereign, may 
God forget me ! " " Oh the villain ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Wilkes, 
eyeing him with his inhuman' squint 
and demoniac grin, remarked, "God 
forget you I He'll see you d d 
first!" 



The incident practically marked 
the close of Thurlow's career. It is 
true that he remained in office for 
some time, but Pitt never trusted 
him again, and awaited his oppor- 
tunity. There was no rupture at 
first, but the Premier took a step 
towards his end by raising Grenville 
to the peerage to take Thurlow's 
place as his spokesman in the Lords. 
The Chancellor, however, seems to 
have felt secure enough, and resumed 
his hostile tactics in the Cabinets, 
where "he damned everything" as 
Mr. Pitt remarked. He even chose 
Mr. Pitt's pet project of the sinking 
fund as an occasion to show his in- 
dependence. On the morrow of his 
hostile vote the Premier moved the 
ELing to dismiss him. 

Thurlow in his later years was 
wont to inveigh against the folly of 
putting one's faith in princes. G^rge 
the Third, he said, was the very 
emblem of ingratitude; and as for 
the Prince, he was " the worst anchor- 
age in Europe." But he ought to 
have known his Sovereign better. A 
Minister was nothing to the King 
when his utility was at an end, and 
there could be no question as to the 
King's choice as between Mr. Pitt 
and the Chancellor in 1793. "Take 
my word for it" said Lord North, 
who knew King George better than 
most men, to one of the Chancellor's 
intimates, " whenever Mr. P. says to 
the K., * Sir, the great seal must be 
in other hands,' the King will take 
the great seal from Lord T. and never 
think more of him." The prophecy 
was fulfilled to the letter, and Thurlow 
never received a mark of the royal 
favour again. 

Thurlow bore his fall firmly, and 
gave no sign of weakness which 
should afford his enemies a handle 
for scorn. He appeared in the House 
of Lords at proper intervals, but his 
influence was gone. Thurlow on the 
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baron's bench in blue coat and brass 
buttons lacked all the terrors of the 
awful apparition on the woolsack. 
But he spoke regularly and became 
quite Whiggish in opposition. He 
was sadly shocked at Mr. Pitt's high- 
handed proceedings at the tune of the 
Revolution ; he cultivated the Prince 
of Wales, and was one of the few who 
" anticipated much good conduct from 
the Prince" when Mr. Pitt paid his 
debts upon his marriage with Prin- 
cess Caroline. But his parliamentary 
exercises were merely the amuse- 
ments of an active mind, and Thurlow 
as a politician was as dead as Julius 
CiBsar. 

His striking personality neverthe- 
less remained a feature in English 
society as long as he lived, and it 
was a recognised social function to 
dine with the ex-Chancellor, especially 
when some opponent of his early years 
was invited to make sport. Several 
notable people went to hear an en- 
counter between Thurlow and Mr. 
Home Tooke, but Mr. Tooke shunned 
the contest, took refuge in the old 
lawyer's port, and got hopelessly 
drunk. Francis too was " waiting 
for an opportunity of making an 
example of the old ruffian"; he 
waited, indeed as long as the old 
ruffian lived. For the general public 
Thurlow's rough speech and per- 
sonality were presented in half a 
hundred amusing stories. Female 
witnesses in delicate health dared not 
look at him on the bench. He was 
at Arundel with the Duke of Norfolk 
when the steward, speaking of one 
of the famous owls which from its 
look of preternatural wisdom had 
been named after the ex-Chancellor, 
said, " If it please your Grace, Lord 
Thurlow has laid an egg." He was 
at the British Museum when Pitt's 
death was announced; ''a d— d 



good hand at a period " was his epi- 
taph on that statesman. When his 
own turn came a few months later he 
was said to have fallen back in his 
chair with the remark, " I'll be shot 
if I don't believe I'm dying." 

This paper has been concerned 
with the failings of a remarkable 
man, but it is pleasant to find scat- 
tered about the letters and memoirs 
of his time evidence that the old 
pagan had some redeeming qualities. 
It is recorded that he was kind and 
courteous to women, and delighted 
more in opposing his equals and 
superiors than others less able to 
withstand him. He was a generous 
brother, the friend and protector of 
needy men of letters like Johnson 
and Crabbe, loved to put forward 
the claims of a curate against those 
of his rector supported by the Queen 
herself and remembered in his pros- 
perity those who, like the Dean at 
Cambridge* had chastened his youth- 
ful turbulence. It would seem, in- 
deed, that his failings have been 
trumpeted by his extraordinary per- 
sonality ; and even the great mistake 
of his life, when Qeorge the Third 
lay ill, might have been forgotten in 
a man of less aggressive tempera- 
ment, or had it tskken a less palpable 
shape than the hat in the Prince's 
room, and the tears in the House of 
Lords. Political tergiversation was 
not unknown in his day, or since, 
and if a counsel of. perfection is to 
be set up in such matters, many 
great reputations might suffer. A 
man who keeps a smile on his face 
may also keep his tongue in his cheek 
wi^ a reasonable chance of success. 
Thurlow's demeanour was a perpetual 
scowl, and his manners, or the want 
of them, may have had much to do 
with his ruin. 
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It was said of a certain cockney 
tii&t he divided birds into three 
classes, eagles, sparrows, and domestic 
fowls. His classification, if not exclu- 
sive, was not rougher than the com- 
mon estimate of the songs of birds 
among many people who have lived 
much in the country. They know 
the cuckoo, — if they do not in their 
secret hearts rather suspect a small 
boy-mimic ; perhaps they have been 
led out to hear the nightingale ; they 
have a hazy notion that any pecu- 
liarly distinctive song is a thrush's, or 
a blackbird's; things that chirp are 
sparrows, and things that caw are 
rooks : to go further would be to 
exceed their knowledge. I know one 
writer of many beautiful children's 
stories and novels, an unusually ob- 
servant man and a keen lover of 
Nature, who asserted that he had 
never heard the lark; on the very 
morning of the confession he had 
been out in the fields where the larks 
were bombarding his ears without a 
moment's cessation. But such inat- 
tentive ignorance is anything but 
strange when one considers the great 
number of passable naturalists who 
have neglected the sounds of Nature. 
Mr. Eden Phillpots has lately written 
a long and beautiful book exclusively 
occupied with a sympathetic descrip- 
tion of Nature ; but in the whole of 
it is scarcely a hint of sounds. His 
Devonshire might be a land "where 
no birds sing." I remember a natura- 
list of some parts saying to a friend 
in an Oxford garden that he had never 
heard or seen a golden-crested wren. 
"There is one singing in the cedar 
behind you at this moment^" was the 



answer; and it was so; the tiny 
restless bird was slipping to and fro 
among the branches whispering the 
gentle warble that suggests, more than 
any bird's, meditative soliloquy. We 
hear what we listen for. Mr. Warde 
Fowler can hear and distinguish a 
chirrup down half the length of the 
Long Walk at Oxford. At this mo- 
ment he has under observation a 
species of bird never before heard of, 
though it has probably visited Ox- 
ford for generations, and he came to 
the knowledge of it solely through the 
music of its brief song. His ear is 
attuned to " native wood-notes wild," 
but tried by any test of science it 
were much below the normal in sen- 
sitiveness. The memory of songs is 
a thing by itself, depending in a great 
d^pree on the intensity of the indi- 
vidual interest. Mr. W. H. Hudson 
was away in South America for thirty 
years ; but at the end of his exile he 
could definitely recall the song of all 
EngUsh birds with some five or six 
exceptions. Among country people 
bom and bred you will find astonish- 
ing contradictions of knowledge ; they 
hit the common and miss the rare. 
I have never found a rustic who had 
heard the missel-thrush sing. To 
them he was a "squorking thrush," 
who could swear in a horrible man- 
ner when disturbed ; but the fine 
tempestuous ringing outburst which 
you may hear from him when winds 
are high had passed unrecognised. 
The " mounted thrush " Tennyson 
speaks of, and all he says is as true 
of the missel-thrush, " the stormoock," 
in his rarer " flaming moments," as of 
the common thrush. Both birds love 
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the tops of things, but the missel- 
thrush loves them most. He even 
builds high ; and I have found the com- 
mon thrush's nest on the ground, in the 
midst of hemlock. Perhaps the most 
observant countryman I ever knew 
was a Berkshire blacksmith, famous 
through the countryside as a fisher- 
man. I was talking to him one 
summer evening by the banks of a 
trout stream where he was fishing, 
while from the bank opposite, low in 
a little thorn bush, came a burring 
warble that seemed to echo with 
astonishing exactitude the whirr of 
the reel He noticed it and referred 
to "the night-jar on yon side." I 
threw a small pebble into the bush ; 
the song ceased at once, but was soon 
repeated. I asked him if he thought 
a night- jar was as tame as that. He 
answered by suggesting that it might 
be some insect It was, of course, 
a grasshopper warbler; and perhaps 
some imagined resemblance to the 
note of the cicala first won its name 
for the bird, and indeed the note has 
tiie mechanical suggestion of some 
insect-notes. Burroughs, the most 
delightful of American bird-lovers in 
rather a narrow sphere, was most 
struck by the combination of interest 
and ignorance in many English coun- 
try people. He himself had a curi- 
ously varied experience. He came 
over to England for the purpose of 
hearing the nightingale, and though 
no bird is easier to find and to 
approach, though he made his effort 
in Hertfordshire which is peopled 
with nightingales to the very edge 
of London, and also in Surrey near 
Godalming, he &iled. Perhaps the 
reason was that he spent most of the 
nightingale's song-time in London, 
and only sallied forth in mid-June. 
On the other hand he heard the black- 
cap, which some enthusiasts claim as 
equal to the nightingale, in music if 
not in scope. His experience with 



these birds was not unlike Mr. Hud- 
son's. His hostess, in whose garden 
he heard this most musical of warblers, 
had denied the bird's presence in the 
neighbourhood, another typical ex- 
ample of the excessive credence put by 
people in the perfection of their senses. 
But nothing better brings out the ne- 
cessity of conscious effort in gathering 
the harvest of eye or ear, than the con- 
trast between the fond naturalist and 
the heedless countryman. Most of us 
(and indeed other animals are like us 
in this) only see motion or abrupt 
contrast ; and similarly in hearing, — 
though we have not Uie comradediip 
of other animals in this — we mark only 
the loud or discordant. We know the 
** squork," we miss the music ; and in 
our subtraction from this sense pay 
the necessary debt that reason owes 
to instinct. 

If one considers how the poets of 
Nature have gone to the secret of 
"the meanest flower that blows," 
have extracted deep thought from 
the "little flower in the crannied 
wall," and in a more general refer- 
ence mingled names significant of 
technical as well as sympathetic know- 
ledge with the general art of their 
work, the extent of the neglect of 
the lowlier songs appears remarkable. 
There is no poem to put alongside 
The Lbssbb Cblaitdikb, and the uni* 
versal welcome to the louder songs, 
especially to the lark's, makes this 
the more striking. Shakespeare^ 
Wordsworth, and Shelley of course 
have mingled the song of the lark 
with their divinest music ; and if we 
look through the bulk of the poets 
we find the same intensity of admir- 
ation, extracting the same superiority. 
Mr. Meredith's Labk Ascbndiko is 
the climax of his poetry. In sheer 
felicity of description it would be 
hard to better the opening lines in 
this sphere, even from among the 
masters : 
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When ripple ri|>ple overouris 
And eddy into eddy whirls. 

Mr. William Watson follows at a dis- 
tance. So, too, the nightingale has 
given the highest inspiration. But 
could John Keats distinguish, to put 
tho first and roughest test, a black- 
bird, thrush, and missel-thrush? I 
doubt it. Tennyson shows proof of 
minute observations of birds ; no poet^ 
indeed, has ever approached him in 
this. He has marked the red on 
the linnet, the lapwing's crest^ the 
wren's fire-crest, the migration of the 
kingfisher, "the sea -blue bird of 
March"; and, indeed, since an ad- 
mirer has recently made a complete 
and delightful book solely of Tenny- 
son's references to birds, it would be 
superfluous to quote further instances. 
But what has Tennyson written of 
birds' songs, that can compare with 
his knowledge of their plumage and 
habits? Most people, even if igno- 
rant of the original, know of Brown- 
ing's thrush who sang the same notes 
twice over. 

Lest you should think he never could 

recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 

But in fact the thrush is very seldom 
content with singing the same notes 
twice. I have heard him repeat an 
interval ten times, practising each bar 
through the song on the same scale 
of repetition. It was reported re- 
cently of a blind man, who had 
r^^ned his sight after a lifetime of 
darkness, that he was most struck 
with the beauty of the flight of 
birds. "Why don't people make 
more fuss about them?" he asked 
naively, unanswerably. Now many 
people, who have read our later natu- 
ralists, are beginning to wonder why 
more fuss is not made over the songs 
of birds. The willow-wren, whidi 
almost converted Mr. Hudson into 



a poet, was practically discovered by 
Mr. Burroughs; and Mr. Hudson 
himself gives a thoroughly humorous 
account of the lady of Lynn who 
contemned him to the point of rude- 
ness for his perverted commendation 
of her native place as containing 
the only spot where you could hear 
the wood-wren from your bedroom 
window. 

The study of birds' songs has three 
stages in its evolution. At the first 
stage the student desires, with the 
natural stimulus to articulate expres- 
sion, to find actual words into which 
to construe the rhythm of the song. 
The countryman proper has kept to 
this stage, and there is some history 
such as Trench found in words in his 
transliteration of the yellow-hammer's 
song. As he trudged the road on his 
way to work of an early morning lus 
ears ^ere dinned by the monotonous 
refrain of the bird, which has a pecu- 
liar affection for the roadside. I have 
cycled for ten miles in the Midlands, 
and never for a space of a hundred 
yards escaped the reach of the song. 
The labourer came to associate the 
notes with the chief events in his 
monotonous day; and with the exag- 
gerative grumble that is the mask 
of country humour, made the yellow- 
hammer say, " Little bit of br^ and 
no cheese, little bit of bread and no 
cheese," till the damnable iteration 
has come to spoil the song for all 
time and the yellow-hammer indeed 
seems to say those very words. The 
French labourer, a little less pessi- 
mistic, finds the mention of "more 
pork" in the same song. Both 
phrases seem properly onomatopoeic, 
though, except syllabically, little ap- 
propriateness can be traced ; even less 
thiui in Ovid's copy of the frog, 

Atque etiam sub aqua, sub aqua male- 
dioere tentant — 

from which one might perhaps, without 
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knowledge of the sense, extract some 
suggestion of swearing. It is a ques- 
tion if there is any consonant sound 
in any bird's note, even the cuckoo's, 
in spite of the almost universal use of 
the word. One ia the more inclined 
perhaps to imagine a k after having 
once heard the association, because of 
the natural response of the human 
voice to the notes. Musically we 
have no equivalent to the music of 
most birds, but the cuckoo begins the 
season with his interval distinct and 
imitable ; at least the first of the two 
notes is almost always E flat, though 
different birds at different times of 
the year sing a minor and a major 
third. The unsentimental rustic is 
responsible too for the transliteration 
of the pigeon whose '* persuasive, low, 
mesmeric whisper" has its popular 
description in " two coos, you stupid." 
The French peasant has done better 
with his humorous " tant baUue^ tani 
haUue^ tant haUue" for the burden 
of the nightingale's lament. But 
birds, for the most part, only sing 
vowels, or at least other consonants 
than ours. 

In the second stage of analytic 
interest in the sounds of Spring men 
try to draw from the songs the mean- 
ing of human emotions, sometimes 
very foolishly. Our many poets who 
have thought the robin's sharp, clear, 
and sudden note melancholy, were, in 
another plane, as far from sympathe- 
tic interpretation as the countryman 
on the pigeon. It is of course a fair 
argument that thoroughly to enjoy 
anything we must see our thoughts 
in it and interpret ourselves through 
it; but we can at least avoid that 
popular sort of condescension which 
estimates Nature according to its 
human value. It is an irritating 
trick of many who have written of 
animals to adopt a facetious pose in 
putting into the mouths of animals 
the sentences of infant humanity; 



and the suggestion is not that they 
have acknowledged the lower crea- 
tures, in the cant phrase, to possess 
a share in reason, but that they, the 
writers, have risen to a height of 
humorous imagination in forcing on 
creatures, whose senses out-top ours 
beyond comparison, the puerilities of 
the commonplace. An attitude, 
something similar to this, is observ- 
able in the egotism of those who dis- 
cuss, as seriously as if there were 
some foundation for the argument, 
whether the nightingale's song is 
merry, passionate^ or sad. Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth, though they 
have made the songs porous to their 
best thought, are entirely free from 
this false attitude. They so describe 
the song that the song's music has 
grown for their words eternally 
more musical It is bound wi^ 
gold chains to beautiful scenes and 
thoughts, to Buth and faery lands and 
fountains, and all that is sweetest and 
saddest. But these poets left the 
birds their individuality, and made 
them not mortal, if sometimes im- 
mortal; they did not burden them 
with man's thoughts, but welcomed 
them as gleams across the moorland, 
flashes of colour, jets of song, sent 
to inspire and almost to be revered. 

Perhaps Mr. Meredith (the daim 
on his behalf does not of course 
suggest superiority as a poet over 
greater names) most distinctly of any 
poet points the third stage in the 
evolution of the happy listener. It 
is best to listen and to love, to dis- 
tinguish, because every song, every 
chirp almost, is, as it were, the con- 
summation of the spirit of the place 
and the time. 

Why should we discuss the senti- 
ment of songs when even according 
to its technical definition a song is 
"the noise made by a bird in 
Spring"! Physiologists have a 
theory that the change of food pro- 
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duces the eflfoot; but there is no 
single cause, or rather causes and 
effects appear as reciprocity. The 
cock-bird sings because it desires, like 
the buds whereby it builds, to put 
forth buds. It sings because it loves, 
and loves because it sings; it eats 
because it is glad, and is glad because 
it eats ; and all its gladnesses culmi- 
nate with physical changes in itself, 
and with the changes in Nature. It 
is true that some birds try short songs 
into the Autumn. Thrushes have a 
capacity of anticipating Spring by 
several months. Robins (their young 
have been found early in February) 
forget to stop singing, and the wren 
does seem actually to enjoy his exul- 
tant song for its own sake. But for 
the most part when buds cease swell- 
ing and before they begin, — again 
one need not heed the darling and 
daring buds of honeysuckles that may 
appear in December — there are no 
songs. Songs therefore are not merry 
or sad or passionate, though near to 
what we mean by passion, but an 
implicit expression of Spring nature, 
a budding fortii. We get more in- 
^macy with them and pleasure from 
them without attempt to translate 
with accuracy; for 

Love, true love, the love that is of €k)d 
Talks not at all of reasoned attributes. 

By this path you come to find that 
the endless repetition even of the 
yellow-hammer (if you can forget the 
gross translation) or of the tit or 
greenfinch is not a cause of irritation, 
not a hammering at a worn-out 
theme, but as much an object of 
continuous admiration as a rosebud. 
The song, too, grows, culminates, and 
ceases exactly to the order of the 
season, though you can hardly trace 
its graduations in any bird but the 
cuckoo (whose song is technically a 
song) and perhaps the nightingale 



and pigeon. It expresses the thing 
to be expressed as only it could be 
expressed. As someone, I think Dr. 
Jebb said, adapting the Qreek in a 
very different reference, "What is 
well said once cannot be well said 
twice." 

But such refusal to humanise the 
music, such delight in considering it, 
not so much as a department of 
human pleasure but as a perfect 
articulation of the free-play of organic 
life, does not exclude the pleasure of 
analysis. Tou cannot find the plea- 
sure or the meaning or the right view 
unless you know what bird, of what 
habits, native or immigrant, gaudy or 
plain, a builder in holes or bushes or 
trees, has what part in the sytiQphony. 

Our complaint is not against analy- 
ses or such unpleasant things as the 
tracing of a causal nexus. It is 
rather that too philosophic naturalists 
have, like the rustic translator of 
songs, gone too far in fitting songs 
to their own measure. In sseal for 
the perfection of Darwinism (a per- 
fection which Darwin specifically de- 
precated) they have united to assert 
that song is nothing but the result of 
natural selection. Song, they say, 
is a late product^ and in the dLObrent 
degrees of complexity you may trace 
the growths from the chirp of the 
sparrow to the rondeau of the lark. 
The dull birds, they say, those that 
cannot attract mates by displays of 
colour, sing the best because they 
most need song for the attraction of 
a fellow. In further proof it is urged 
that birds cease singing when the 
nesting season is well advanced. It 
would be absurd to deny the force 
of natural selection on the develop- 
ment of song, but the arguments 
prove too much. Thrushes were sing- 
ing finely last November; the robins 
never cease to sing, and the wren is 
more or less independent of season. 
Many of our emigrants cease to sing 
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for no worse reason than beoaose they 
fly away. With these instances have 
we not a perfectly logical right to 
assert that song, whatever its first and 
ancillary stimolusy is developing into 
an articulate expression of pleasure, 
independent of special food or com- 
radeship, and that it naturally emerges 
when things are pleasant 1 In frost 
no birds sing. The nightingale and 
the stone-curlew do not especially 
make love at night, nor the grass- 
hopper-warbler in the evening. Jays, 
who are made for displaying colour, 
will sing imitations of other birds' 
songs in September. I have heard a 
starling late in the Summer sing from 
a roof-top the very song of a thrush, 
the quality of the voice excepted; 
and I must believe that he was think- 
ing what a clever thing he did, not 
of surpassing a rival oock. Let us 
take the problem anatomically. A 
bird possesses an apparatus, the 
syrinx, of unique quality and great 
complexity. Even if developed solely 
in the course of natural selection 
it must still, if one may judge by its 
great development in birds which 
do not sing, have preceded by long 
periods the emergence of song. It 
supplies the function of a tongue^ 
which strangely enough plays no part 
in any bird's song. Are we to say of 
tiie tongue in other animals that it 
kindles only the fire of lovef Nor 
does the relation between plainness 
of feather and beauty of song hold 
good. About the brightest of all our 
small birds is the chaffinch and the 
most distinct from the female. If we 
may divide birds, in ascending scale, 
into those that chirp, that repeat a 
set phrase, and warble indefinitely, 
the chaffinch, which 

— sings his piece and fills 
Vnth the set cadence all the listening 
grove, 

comes high in the second division. 



He has a very definite piece, though 
it differs in length in different birds ; 
and once the training of chaffinches 
to out-sing in the length of the song 
other trained rivals was a fashionable 
sport. Sometimes, especially early in 
tiie season, the first notes are run 
together, tumbled in a hurried cas- 
cade^ and the song scarcely recognis- 
able except for the distinctive rise 
and fall of a note at the end. Goslebs 
is his scientific name, because, like 
the nightingale, he sings before the 
female arrives. To trace the beauty 
of the notes were impossible, but even 
to those familiar with the blackcap 
and willow-wren and the most refined 
and varied songsters the chaffinch 
keeps his charm. Was he not the 
only bird that stimulated Richard 
Jeffories to verse f 

But this is a digression. What is 
the reason in philosophy that the 
chiff-chaff and willow- wren, as near a 
pair as you could find in diffiorent 
species, are as singers in a different 
class f The chiff-diaff has developed 
in the struggle for existence a little 
grating hiss ; the willow- wren in his 
place sings the most sympathetic 
adaptive notes of any bird we have. 
Let no one deny Darwinism, but it 
does not yet explain everything. The 
use of the colours on a trout has 
been denied lately on the ground that 
fish have no eyes for colour, and we 
are not worshipping an idol of the 
forum in trying to track everything 
down to a single cause. If dogs bark 
and fowls cluck and horses whinny 
for delight in motion, may not birds, 
whatever the first emergence of song, 
find their delight in being articulate, 
and may not this delight culminate 
when the cold is relieved and the 
young world puts on its beauty 1 At 
least we so interpret song naturally 
without the need of imagination. 
Take birds from any class, they carry 
the same suggestion of interpreting 
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the joys of the place. How elate, 
delighting in his purview, the wry- 
neck sustains his laughter from the 
elmtop 1 The gold-crest whispers the 
subtlest refrain, tuned to the gloam- 
ing of the pine- boughs where he is 
concealed. The wren, bold and ap- 
parently glad to be seen, at home 
in our garden, buoyant, self-confident, 
gives out his notes, — though set as 
those of the chaffinch, but with an 
added bar or two— with an irre* 
pressible impetus. It seems that 
nothing could stop the song. He 
will start singing ht>m the hedgerow 
and make no pause while he flirts o£F 
to the holly. How few birds so sing 
on the wing 1 One thinks of a loose 
spring set vibrating, or of a top 
which has run its natural course of 
duration, but is suddenly whipped to 
exultant motion before it dies. How 
the corn-bunting's short piece, almost 
hoarsely given, seems actually to 
belong to bits of Berkshire scenery I 
This is a just-off-the-high-road bird, 
as the yellow-hammer, another bunt- 



ing, Ib an along-the-high-road bird. 
The wheatear's twitter belongs to 
the common, the curlew's call to the 
moor ; the white throat's world is the 
hedgerow, the snipe's bleat the marsh. 
I must believe that they speak the 
Icve of their homes and in another 
sense that a natural selection explains 
they have attuned their note to their 
sensation of good. 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 

Wordsworth so wrote of *' the 
budding twigs," but he also said : 

The birds around me hopped and 
played ; 

Their thoughts I cannot measure : 
But the least motion that they made, 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

But he too selected the movements 
rather than the sound. It is the 
culminating pleasure in birds' song 
that they seem to give a measure c^ 
the thoughts of the world. 

W. BsACH Thomas. 
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"This is a Second-Class District," 
remarked the Commissioner a&blj. 

Hermann Brandt opened his eyes. 
''V^yi^saidhe^emphaticaUy. "Have 
acocktaUl Hilda!" 

The tall, fair woman who had been 
sewing silently in a comer of the ver- 
andah since breakfast-time, watching 
her husband out of the comers of her 
eyes the while, rose obediently to fetch 
the gin bottle and swizzle-stick ; the 
other necessaries for the compounding 
of the proffered refreshment lay at 
hand on the deal trestle that served 
the Brandt household for a sideboard. 
She mixed gin and water in a big 
tumbler, splashed in angostura bitters 
and cura9oa, added a dash of lemon 
and a dusting of sugar, whipped the 
mixture into a pink foam with the 
dexterity of long practice, and, having 
filled two coloured glasses with the 
result^ stood waiting with all the 
admirable patience of the German 
housewife while the two men drank 
it o£F. She then carried away the 
materials. 

The Commissioner lay back in his 
cane lounging-chair with a sigh of 
contentment ; he was short, somewhat 
stout, and bull-necked. " Smart girl, 
your wife, Brandt," he puffed patron- 
isingly, and mopped his moist brow 
with a silken handkerchiet 

The trader scowled blackly. "So!" 
he grunted, and looked askance at his 
guest, on whom, however, the import 
of the glance was wasted. 

"Where did y'pick her up!" drawled 
that worthy with an affectation of lan- 
guid unconcern that sat but ill upon 
his obese youthf ulness. 

The shrill shriek of a steam-whistle 



saved his host the onus of explana- 
tion tiius delicately asked ; it sounded 
thrice, and the two men rose together. 
" That's my launch,— at last," the Com- 
missioner announced impressively, and 
"Thank God!" muttered Hermann 
Brandt in his beard. 

Perspiring black men were running 
to and fro excitedly upon tiie planking 
that abutted from the warehouse into 
the river; the launch was still half 
a mile away, and was, moreover, a 
police-launch, so that there was no 
occasion for undue haste, but it is 
the habit of our black brethren to 
be spasmodically hasty, and with 
them habit is sacred. The Com- 
missioner kicked three of them in 
rapid rotation, and the rest, glad to 
be so governed, ceased all unnecessary 
activity, laughing secretly behind huge 
hands as the sufferers departed, rub- 
bing. 

A splash of red showed at the 
launch's stem, and Brandt ran a dirty 
Union Jack to the truck of the ragged 
pole upon the bluffl He then saun- 
tered down to join his official acquaint- 
ance upon the landing-stage, while 
Hilda ceased sewing for a moment 
to foUow his movements with curious 
eyes. Mrs. Brandt had, no doubt, 
reasons of her own for a certain 
anxiety concerning her husband's 
methods with the patently important 
representative of the Government 
under which they existed. 

The launch puffed noisily alongside 
the staging, and she sat down again 
with a sigh that might have indicated 
tension relieved ; but no man ever 
really understood Hilda Brandt, and 
her husband least of all; otherwise 
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these details need not have been 
published here. 

A thin, haggard-looking man in 
travel-stained khaki uniform sprang 
ashore and limped towards the Com- 
missioner, holding oat his right hand. 
"How d'jou do, how d'you do, old 
ohap t " he said heartU j. " I'm deuoed 
glad to see yon." 

" Er— how d'ye dot " the Commis- 
sioner echoed perfanctorily. "You're 
foar days late." 

The Policeman's effdsion thus nipped 
in the bud, he found time to shake 
hands with Brandt^ and their eyes 
met in a single glance that made 
the situation clear to the new-comer. 

"Swelled head!" said he to him- 
self surprisedly. "Sudden, — and all 
the more deadly." Aloud, he merely 
remarked : " Morning, Brandt ; how 
goes itt" and the trader replied in 
like manner. 

The three white men walked slowly 
over to the dwelling-house together, 
and there were more cocktails. The 
black policemen fraternised with their 
oommerdal brethren of the factory, 
from whom they gleaned evil reports 
concerning the Commissioner's pro- 
cedure and parentage, the kicked 
detachment exhibiting their alleged 
hurts immodestly. There was food 
for all, and, later, sleep, for it was 
very hot. Only Hermann Brandt 
and Boma, the cook, who did not 
trust his newest wife, remained awake 
throughout the sweltering afternoon. 

After nightfall there was feasting. 
That fell within Mrs. Brandt's pro- 
vince, and she dealt liberally with her 
dependent mankind : the lean black 
policemen squatting round their fires 
among the trees beyond the huts rose 
up and blessed her frequently as they 
ate ; her husband's fat helpers gorged 
themselves without comment, as a 
matter of habit. 

When all had eaten, strange cries, 
indicative to the optimist of native 



music, rose from their quarters ; there 
was much shouting, a fight, and the 
beating of a Mrs. Boma to add zest to 
the entertainment; then silence, by 
order of the Commissioner at dinner. 

Hilda Brandt, at the head of her 
own table indoors, dispensed boiled 
fowl and rice, palm-oil chop, canned 
peaches, and whiskey, each in its due 
order, to her husband's guests ; after 
which she was sent to bed. She 
departed without complaint and 
despite the protests of the Conmiis- 
sioner, who lighted her along the dark 
passage to her door. He returned to 
a room fuU of smoke^ and, for an 
hour, the bottle passed from hand to 
hand in regular rotation while he 
spoke at large and his companions 
listened unwinkingly. When he was 
empty of untruth he too went to bed, 
and Brandt sat straining his ears 
until he heard the shooting of a bolt ; 
then he filled his glass again, passed 
the bottle to the Policeman, and lay 
back limply. "That man has been 
here for a week," he said in a grievous 
voice; "you must take him away 
quickly, or — " 

" Don't fret»" replied the Policeman 
soothingly ; "we're ofif at daybreak." 

Brandt drank thirstily, and the 
drink seemed to do him good; he 
slipped off his shoes, went softly down 
the passage to his own room, and 
returned with his wife, smiling. She 
was clad in a loose robe of sunshiny 
silk, very pleasing to the eyes, her 
thick gold hair coiled carelessly about 
her head, her bare feet in low bronze 
slippers showing their arched insteps 
as she walked. She sank into her 
husband's comfortable chair, her arms 
gleaming white as the sleeves rippled 
back from them, her face peach-pink. 
The Policeman also smiled, con- 
tentedly, and she smiled back at him, 
Hermann Brandt looking on ; they 
were old friends those three, and had 
spent many such evenings together. 
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Brandt, the jealous, had known the 
Folioeman long before the beautiful 
Hilda had arrived from Hamburg to 
be at once the balm and the bane of 
his own existenoe. He spoke evil of 
the Commissioner before his wife 
frankly, until the other man bade 
him desist for that he and the fat, 
bull-necked youth, now snoring loudly 
in the distance, both served the same 
unimpeachable Power and it did not 
become him to listen longer ; nor was 
it, he averred, fit matter for a woman's 
ears. 

At this Hilda Brandt laughed 
mirthfully. "All right," said her 
husband grudgingly, "I'll shut up; 
but I tell you he's a wrong un' : I've 
had him on my hands for a week, 
and I ought to know. Why've you 
been so long in coming down for him 1 
The coast-launch said you would be 
in on Tuesday." 

" More trouble up above," the 
Policeman rejoined wearily. "He'll 
have a busy time in his rotten Dis- 
trict, — ^if he ever reaches it; well 
have to manhandle one or two of the 
villages by the way, I expect" 

" How did he come to get the ap- 
pointment 1 " Brandt asked curiously. 
" I thought you—" 

The Policeman frowned. " Oh, 
influence," he said ; " the old story, 
second cousin to a lord, you know, 
and all that sort of thing. I play off 
my own bat." 

Mrs. Brandt poured out more 
whiskey, and, that acting as oil upon 
troubled waters, there was peace. 
She sat late with them, sewing bead- 
work upon a satchel of plaited grass 
that grew rapidly beautiful under her 
deft fingers; when she had finished 
it, she ordered the two men to bed. 

Day broke on the factory amidst 
much stir and bustle. The Policeman 
was early afoot picking out his men 
from among the huts, shepherding 
them towards the waterside, severing 



with ruthless determination the tender 
ties that might haply have cost him 
more men than he could afford to 
lose. In his wise hands his under- 
lings proved morosely tractable, and 
his refusal to deliver up to the 
righteous wrath of Boma, the cook, a 
certain corporal of romantic tendencies 
did much to restore his waning popu* 
larity among his own people. Before ' 
the Commissions had got crossly out ' 
of bed the launch was whistling 
impatiently at the landing-stage 
where it lay ready, fully manned, 
waiting to carry him off into the 
wilds. 

The Commissioner dressed very 
deliberately, resolute to show the 
over-ofiicious Policeman that he was 
not to be hurried unnecessarily by 
his subordinates, lingered over coffee 
in the verandah with Mrs. Brandt 
till that lady's husband ground his 
teeth with rage, and, at last, strolled 
down to the water's edge at a snail's 
pace. 

" Hurry up, for Heaven's sake I " 
said the Policeman irritably, and the 
Commissioner, having stared at him 
officially, bade a protracted farewell 
to his hostess, nodded carelessly to 
Brandt, and stepped on board. " Let 
her rip," the Policeman ordered, and 
the launch backed out from the pier. 
The Commissioner sat down suddenly 
as she moved, and from under his 
linen tunic there slipped a woven 
satchel, gay with bead-work ; he 
stooped swiftly, and thrust it under 
a thwart out of sight. 

The two white men made them- 
selves as comfortable as might be in 
the limited space at their disposal, 
stretching themselves at lengUi on 
narrow benches under the awning 
in the bow; the black policemen, 
crowded abaft the funnel, sat 
grumbling together as they were 
carried away from comfort ; only the 
amorous corporal was cheerful. He 
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waved m dirty white handkerchief 
over the stem, looking fondly back 
towards the scene of his latest con- 
quest; a silken signal flattered for 
a moment from the window of Mrs. 
Brandt's room, and was suddenly 
withdrawn. The oorporal's grin of 
i^ipreciation faded into a frown of 
pain and he gave vent to a yelp 
of anguish, facing about with fierce 
determination to discover who it was 
that had bitten him savagely in the 
calf of the 1^. A sharp order from 
the Policeman silenced him, and he 
sat brooding impotently over the 
wrong done him while the men, 
squatted on the gratlag at his feet» 
chuckled causelessly. 

The low factory buildings faded 
away in the distance, the flag above 
the bluff diBi^peared in a shimmer 
of steamy heat-haze, the launch 
turned the bend where the North Pas- 
sage strikes west, and the Commis- 
sioner spoke. "Where's that damn 
boy Bnuidt pronused mel" he en- 
quired with a lofty lack of politeness. 

There was an upheaval among the 
dosely packed blaok men aft, and a 
grinning n^;ro was produced, like any 
package, for his inspection. 

"What's your name, boyt" de- 
manded the Commissioner, gratified 
in that the sable crew were r^;arding 
him with breathless cariosity. 

*' I Boma, sah ; I cook-boy Boma, 
sah ; you dash Boma dem bottle gin, 
saht" ejaculated the new recruit 
with ingratiating humility. 

"No lip," the Commissioner com- 
manded sternly, "or 111 dash you 
two dozen as soon as we land ; that'll 
hearten you up quicker than gin, my 
lad. Go and sit on my kit» — that's 
jour job ; and, here, take this satchel 
-—careful, you black blackguard ! If 
there's as much as a finger-mark on it 
when we arrive you'll get four dozen 
instead of two. D'ye hear 1 " 

" U-wau ! " granted the listening 
No. 540. — ^VOL. xc. 



black men in chorus, and Boma with- 
drew, unprepossessed. 

" Did Mrs. Brandt give you that t " 
asked the Policeman uneasily, as the 
satchel was carried off. The Com- 
missioner looked him up and down 
with obvious intent "Perhaps she 
did, — and perhaps she didn't^" he 
retorted, and lit a cigarette with 
intense deliberation. "Are you in- 
terested in Mrs. Brandt t " 

The launch snored steadily on its 
way throughout the long, hot hours, 
and the burden of life lay heavy 
upon its human freight There was 
no change of scenery to break the 
monotony ; always tiie same turgid 
brown seascape, the same low green 
banks on either hand, far off, unreal, 
behind the impalpable curtain of 
steam drawn from the simmering 
river by a salient sun. It was need- 
ful also to navigate in mid-channel. 
The North Passage is notorious, even 
now ; in those days it was reputed a 
death-trap, and worse things than 
death lurked about its banks. There- 
fore, when night fell, the Policeman 
was pardonably cross. "We lost a 
good hour this morning while you 
were philandering with Mrs. Brandt^" 
he said briefly, "and we'll have to 
lie all night in mid-stream ; we can't 
make a landing in the dark." 

The Commissioner was cowed. 
Even the glories of his Commissioner- 
ship seemed small and trivial in such 
circumstances, and he thought covet- 
ously of his comfortable clerkship at 
Headquarters with a battalion in the 
background ; he felt lonely, and was 
ill at ease. A comfortless night on 
the misty, malarious river did little 
to reassure him. He quarrelled fit- 
fully with his companion in the 
intervals between troubled snatches 
of sleep, painfully aware of anxious 
sentries cursing liim as they peered 
into the darkness for any sign of the 
swift canoes they dreaded. 

H H 
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Soon after day-break the launch 
turned into the ride-creek whereby it 
was proposed to e£Eect a first landing 
in the district he was to rule accord- 
ing to his lights. 

" Of course it's only a Second-Class 
District^" he admitted to the Police- 
man with superfluous magnanimity, 
"but—" 

*' A Second-Class District! I should 
think it is — ^look at it! " said the 
Policeman whose nenres were also 
somewhat jangled. The Commissioner 
looked, and was silent "Of course 
you're only a Second-Class Commis- 
rioner," the Policeman continued 
reflectively, " and—" Zip I Ping t 
A nickel-nosed bullet drilled a neat 
hole through the funnel behind him, 
and he turned to gaze across at the 
bank whence it had been sped. 
"And you'll get a second-class wel- 
come," he concluded hastily. " They're 
a baddish lot about this creek." 

The leafy curtain that overhung 
the near shore shivered slightly for a 
moment although there was no wind, 
and he hailed the steersman suddenly. 
" Ram her ashore," he ordered. The 
launch swung round, careening danger- 
ously, and headed straight for the 
bank. "Oive her all you can," he 
added to the engineer. 

Two men with axes crept up to 
the bow ; the rest sat perfectly still ; 
their time was not yet. 

The Policeman and the Commis- 
sioner drew sharp, hissing breaths 
between set teeth. Sparks flew from 
the launch's funnel, and the clank of 
her straining engines re-echoed across 
the water. As she drew rapidly in 
shore the Policeman scrambled for- 
ward and lay down between the bow- 
men ; other black men squatted at his 
heels, fumbling with waist-belts that 
held their ammunition, filling their 
mouths with cartridges ; they had often 
rehearsed their parts in such a piece. 

"Any opening 1" called the Com- 



misrioner from behind, but the Police- 
man did not hear him; he was too 
busy studjring the face of the forest, 
and he was also too near to it for 
polite conversation. He shot an arm 
out to the rights and the launch, 
following its direction, crashed into 
the green branches blindly, tearing 
its way through the tangle^ biting 
towards the bank. The bowmen 
hacked and hewed at the under- 
growth ; the fighting men laid down 
their rifles for a moment to heave 
and haul at the overhang ; the noee 
of the launch struck slowly into 
slime, and the Policeman swung him- 
self outboard by a stout branch, 
climbing hand over hand towards the 
solid earth. Ten black men followed 
him in monkey-wise, disappearing 
from the ken of tiieir fellows into 
the gloom ; the rest held fast by their 
branches, breathing heavily, rolling 
their eyes, tense, expectant. 

For five long minutes there was no 
sound from above; then the Police- 
man's voice rang out suddenly, and 
the Commissioner jumped. "We'll 
make our landing here," said the 
voice, " but you'd better rit tight for 
a little yet while I prospect the 
village; it's close behind, and seems 
to be empty. I'll send you word 
when all's saie." 

With that there was silence once 
more, save for the uneasy wriggling 
of the black men in the launch who 
felt strangely forlorn without the 
countenance of their leader. The 
Commissioner uncocked his revolver, 
and slapped it back into the holster 
at his belt with a sigh of relief. 
" We're in luck after all," he said to 
himself, prematurely. 

The dull echo of a distant shot 
gave him the lie. A scream of terror 
tore the silence. Another shot fol- 
lowed, — ^more shots, — much loud cry- 
ing, the snapping of twigs, and the 
thud of hurrying feet. 
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The Oominiwionar was no coward ; 
he merely lacked judgment. " Come 
on," he called to the men about 
him. They mored anoertainlj, and 
some followed him slowly to the 
Jacob's ladder that the Policeman had 
shown him how to use. He palled 
himself up as far as he couldi dropped 
on to the sofl^ spongy soil, scrambling 
on hands and Iniees till he found firm 
footing ; there he paused to marshal 
his supports, and, with those behind 
him, plunged through the thicket in 
the direction of the firing. 

It was dismally dark in the forest. 
Onarled tree-trunks, roofed in by 
thick, impenetrable layers of leaves, 
showed, g^iastly shapes, in the grey- 
ness. There was morement among 
the shadows in the near distance, but 
the sounds of strife were fading and 
seemed farther oft The Commis- 
sioner pushed on blindly, and at his 
heels went Bmna, basket in hand. 

There were ten men left with the 
launch ; of these fire were wise, and 
five foolish. The wise faced diutster 
where it found them, and their trou- 
bles were soon over ; the foolish, hav- 
ing surrendered at discretion, supped 
death later with a long spoon. The 
bones of the launch lie buried in the 
mud, charred, half-calcined, hidden by 
the leaves that have grown afresh 
since the fierce flames of its burning 
ate a ragged gap in the greenery 
about it. Other bones there are on 
the bank above, jreliow with age, 
pdished, picked dean, uninterred, 
beside the ashes of other fires. 

Hilda Brandt withdrew hurriedly 
as soon as the Commissioner had 
ceased shaking her by the hand ; her 
husband would have followed her but 
that he had suddenly caught sight of 
an embroidered basket which had 
fallen at the Commissioner's feet 
He clenched his hands very tightly 
as he noticed the furtive movement 



by which the fat official sought to 
remedy the mischance ; it was prob- 
ably by the purpose of Providence 
that t^ launch had already backed 
out farther than a man might leap. 

Hermann Brandt was a strong 
man, but there are acid accidents in 
life that will test the strength of the 
strongest. He stood silent^ watching 
his enemy out of sights and saw the 
waving of a white tigotA from the 
steamer in the distance, the answer- 
ing flatter of yellow silk from his 
wife's window; then he strode over 
to the store, his &ce working. 

"Some one's gone off with my 
work," cried Hilda from the verandah 
as he passed. "That pretty basket 
I was sewing for you, Hermann, — 
I can't find it anywhere." 

"Sot" said he grimly, and went 
on his way. 

The figures in the big ledger danced 
and drifted dizzily before his blood- 
shot vision as he pored over them ; 
he closed it with a curse, and went 
back to the house, wild words trem- 
bling on his lips. His wife looked up 
at him with enigmatic eyes, and he 
was dumb before her, seeking comfort 
of the bottle. 

The day passed dully, and at night 
he could not sleep. Next morning he 
was fast in the grip of a fever, and 
Hilda nursed him conscientiously, 
regardless of repulse. 

A potent opiate administered at 
sunset sent him to sleep, and his wife 
sat down to dinner alone, placid, 
unperturbed. She ate with appetite, 
and, when word was brought her that 
her black maid's husband was without, 
a message on his mind, she bade him 
wait until she should have finished. 

Later, she gave orders for his 
admission, and Boma, the cook, sidled 
into the room uncertainly. He was 
fat and greasy and perspiring, but 
obviously none the worse for his expe- 
rience in the Conmussioner's service. 

H H 8 
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In hit ri^i haiKi he Mrriad a satdial 
of pUtad graM, dittanded to the 
ihi^ of m Datch ofaeeie, basd- 
bodookad. Mid very dirty; he Uid it 
oerefolly on the table before her, and 
drew baok, ahofliog. *'I>em white 
nan he Hb for braakfoa' ohop,** he 
explained laoidly, and fUoed one 
hand upon hit atomaah. 

Mra. Brandt staggered aiokly to 
her foet; the baaket aattled down 
aoftly on ita aidoi and ite oontenta 
rolled dowly aoroat the white UUe- 
doth. 

The Pdioeman« arriTing nnez- 
peotedly at the factory in an wneea 
worthy aanoe with certain snrviTon 
of the diaaster up-river, foond Mra. 
Brandt Tery ill and her husband at 
death's door. Both babbled of bare 
horror^ and he was glad whan they 
recovered, leaving him free to go on 
Ids way and report at Headquarters 
the failure of the enterpriae entrusted 
to hiuL 

After due delay he was gaaetted to 
the consequent vacancy in tibeadminia- 
tration, and aent up-river once more 
with two companiea of troopa to exact 
from the tribea the price payable Cor 
a white man done to death. In the 
plenitude of his power as an Aoting- 
Second-Qass-District-OommiBsioner be 
ordered a halt by the way at Brandt's, 
and spent an evening with his friends 
aocording to custom. Both were 
better, and no reference was made in 



public to past nnpleaaantoeas ; but 
Hermann Brandt led him privatrij in 
the morning to a tiny mound on the 
bluA under the ahadow of the flag 
above, and raiaed his hat snllanl j as 
the new Oommisaioner sainted the 
old. 

Boma, the oook, aitting at the door 
of hia hut when the two men paaaerii 
down to the riverside together, was 
not so fat as he had been, but s ee m ed 
satisfied with his lot in life. He 
bade his wives come forth to do 
poojah before the Oovemmeot, and 
they obeyed him with alacrity ; only 
the late corporal'a en«diantreas with 
the yellow silk handkerchief his gift, 
about her head moved listlaaaly, the 
which aha had reaaon to regret in due 
course. 

The new Commissioner nodded 
curtly in answer to the salutatkms 
showered upon him by Mr. and the 
Mrs. B<»na. '* Fll live to hang that 
Uack blackguard yet," he ranariced 
hopefully to Brandt. 

'^Oh, Soma's all right," the trader 
rejoined ; " besidaa we've no evidence 
against him. By the way what did 
you do with that table^totht My 
wife can't find it anywhere ; she wants 
to wash it" 

*<I put it in the fire," sud ib» 
ez-Polioeman, shivering in the sun- 
ahine; "it was — ^it wouldn't have 
washed." 

RouBT ArrKBir. 
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Past the grey pile where Wolsey died, 
Out of the city of Lear we ride^ 
'Neath gnarled historio oaks that brood 
0*er Bradgate's storied solitude. 

With sunset's amber for a crown 
The silent hills looked smiling down ; 
O'er rounded steep and shadowy dell 
Hie waves of bracken rose and fell ; 

The streamlet through the listening glen 
Wandered with whimper soft as when 
Grave Ascham's words and Plato's dream 
Made a fair lady's Academe. 

One came that dlty to hail again 
Hie heights that break the Midland pUdn, 
And feast his dimmed eyes, ere they dose, 
Where youth's keen visicms earliest rose. 

A shy indulgent strength had hOy 
The grace of humour Uithe and free, 
Wisdom with slain illusicms bought^ 
Fine candour bom of tolerant thought. 

A knightly form from antique tale, 
With honour for a coat of mail, 
He nursed no modes that warp and blind. 
But kept in age the scholar's mind 

Open to lights of modem lore, 
Tet kindly to the creeds of yore, — 
Those fiower-like faiths of differing hue 
That near the founts of history grew. 

The plash and sparkle of the bum, 
The rabbits twinkling through the fern, 
The melting fire, the gold^ shade 
That noiseless flooded waste and glade, 
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Hm taidar huh, a knaly sUr 
ThBi giaaaad in the blue Eut «ltr« 
Tooohed the worn tool with wonder iftitt. 
And woke the oM exulting thriH 

Tet eomething led, onnemed, drew near. 
A donbt that hnrti a shrinking fear ; 
Hm twilight breathed a boding spell, 
The ghostly ruin sighed— /WvmsU / 

lliose failing eyes no more will gase 
On rooky Chamwood's forest ways, 
Or mark the setUng son endow 
With r^gal orimson Bardon's brow. 

He rests in peace where none despair, 
Or weep, or chafe, <»* murmnr — where 
The imfettered dead wait nnf orlom 
The light of the last Easter mom. 
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Thb eodedastical peace which Scot- 
land has enjoyed daring a considerable 
number of years has been rudely 
broken by the decision of the House 
of Lords in the appeal of the Free 
Church minority against the United 
Free Church of Scotland. In the 
remarkable situation now developed 
notiiing is more striking than the 
transformation which has taken place. 
Only yesterday it seemed as if the 
last notes of religious discord were 
dying away in Scotland; to-day she 
is again filled with the alarms and 
confusions which belong to her past» 
and the cloud which a few months 
ago seemed no bigger than a man's 
hand has suddenly swelled into the 
magnitude of & tempest It is an 
odd fashion among some people to 
write and talk about Scotland as if 
there, in the whole world, was the 
best appointed stage for the rehearsal 
of a great drama upon tiie theme of 
religiouB faction. Language of this 
sort may have been applicable to a 
condition of things so late as fifty 
years ago; it is entirely untrue of 
Scotland during the last half century. 
Nowhere else during those years had 
there been apparent so much readiness 
to make an end of sectarian divisions, 
and nowhere else had the will to 
accomplish that end came so near a ful- 
filment. Where formerly there were 
three great Presbyterian Churches, 
dividing empire between them, now 
there are only two. Where formerly 
the tendency of ecclesiastical parties 
was towards separation and the accen- 
tuation of differences, now it is to- 
wards union. The energy of the 
Churches, which in the old days was 



used up in building barriers against 
each other, has now been devoted to 
the nobler work of liberating them- 
selves from the dead articles of their 
creeds ; and in the finer atmosphere of 
liberalised thought they have dis- 
covered even in their difierences the 
identity of their aims. 

It was under conditions such as 
these that the two non-established 
Churches, the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church, con- 
cluded the union of 1900. Both had 
a remarkable history and a common 
origin in the Church of Scotland ; 
and both had quitted the Establish- 
ment for a common object, liberation 
from State controL The disruption 
of 1843, resulting in the formation of 
the Free Church of Scotland, was in 
keeping with the ancient character of 
the Scottish Kirk, which in a truer 
sense the Free Church claimed to be, 
and was not the least of many acts 
of exalted faith and courage. A 
Church, like an individual, is known 
by its works, and judged by such a 
standard the Free Church has been 
worthy of the nobility of its origin. 
It prospered and beoune great It 
grew in the towns and the cities of 
Scotland and penetrated to the High- 
lands and the outermost isles. It 
sent its missionaries to the ends of 
the world to teach and to heal. In 
India its colleges were the noblest in 
the Empire. Among countless diffi- 
culties it laboured in the dark African 
continent) and carried its evangel 
beyond the great wall of China ; while 
at home it produced a line of famous 
scholars and theologians of which any 
nation or Church might be proUd. 
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And in the fnlneBS of time, when it 
joined hands with the sister Chnroh 
with as perfect unanimity among its 
adherents as is hnmanly possible, it 
was looking forward to an even 
greater future. Snch was the pros- 
pect» when suddenly disaster overtook 
her, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the powers of a great Church are 
extinguished and her beneficent minis- 
trations crushed. 

The origin of the present situation 
is as far back as October SOth, 1900. 
On that day the Free Church of 
Scotland was sitting in assembly at 
Edinburgh for the last time, when an 
incident occurred to which, in view 
of the great Union then on the eve 
of consummation, little attention was 
paid. While the Moderator was still 
in the chair a few ministers and lay 
members protested and withdrew, to 
meet as a separate body and to claim 
that they were the Free Church. On 
the next day, October 31st» the Free 
Church and tiie United Presbyterian 
Church became one under the title of 
the United Free Church of Scotland. 
The protesting ministers numbered 
rather more than a score out of a 
total of eleven hundred who entered 
the United Church, and estimating 
as adherents persons above eighteen 
years of age the minority did not 
reach thirty thousand people out of 
four hundred thousand who on the 
Free Church side became members of 
the United Church. The minority 
did not include among their number 
a single professor or missionary of the 
Free Church, while the other party to 
the change, the United Presbyterian 
Church, entered the Union without 
protest^ with five or six hundred 
charges and with two hundred thou- 
sand people in her communion. No 
one dres^ned but that the dangers 
were past and that the Churches had 
been conducted safely into the haven 
of their desires. As time went on 



and the claims of what the Supreme 
Court has declared to be the Free 
Church were understood, there still 
appeared little cause for alarm. Occa- 
sional rumours of the doings and 
sayings of the Free Church were in 
the air. Its ministers came from 
nobody knew where, — from the 
remoteness of the Highlands and from 
the greater remoteness of the inacces- 
sible isles. They sat in solemn 
assembly at Edinburgh, and people 
smiled at tiieir deliberations. They 
laid claim to the wealth of a great 
Church, and, as everybody expected, 
it was tossed out of the Sinttish 
Courts. It was only when the House 
of Lords decided last summer to rehear 
the case that a consciousness was 
awakened to the fact that the Free 
Church had a case. at all; and it is 
only now, when the case has been 
reheard and decided against t\a 
United Church, that they are begin- 
ning to realise that they have lost all, 
•^capital, churdies, manses, and col- 
leges, the entire inherited wealth and 
properties of the original Free Church 
both at home and abroad. 

The case itself is probably the 
most notable one with which the 
House of Lords has had to deal It 
was pleaded on both sides in a manner 
whidi accorded with the vast in- 
terests at stake. So far as studied 
consideration of the points at issue 
was concerned, not the most par- 
ticular critic could quarrel with the 
judgments of the Lords, in which 
theologians and historians were 
paraded with as much ease as legal 
precedents and documents. And yet 
the end of it all is a decision which 
reads like an extravagant parody of 
justice, or some fable of a gigantic 
mockery played by the careless gods. 
It is not credible that the leaders of 
the old Free Church could blindly 
have conducted to the brink of 
disaster the interests committed to 
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thmr charge. Without capable finan- 
ciers and men of affidrs the Free 
Church of Scotland could never have 
attained the commanding position in 
Christendom which she held before the 
Union ; and there is not a single token 
that her wits went astray on the 
approach of that event, or that she 
marched into the Union looking for 
martyrdom. With the decision of 
the Scottish judges and the great 
mass of public opinion to countenance 
it, it is a much more reasonable view 
that» not the Church but, the tribunal 
has blundered. After all there is 
nothing incredible in the idea of a 
bench of judges, as profound lawyers 
as yon please, being utterly bemused 
in a region not of law but of princi- 
ples and ideas of Church government 
to which Uie majority of them are 
entire strangers. 

The real question which the House 
of Lords had to decide was whether 
the original Free Church of Scotland 
had a right to n^;otiate and conclude 
the Union of 1900. It has, however, 
been obscured by a process of logic 
which does not deserve either to lead 
or to mislead any one. It is suggested 
that^ while Uie Church had an indis- 
putable right to enter the Union, 
she was legally incapable of carrying 
her property with her. If the word 
right has not lost its natural signifi- 
cance, and if it remains true to its 
definition in any sane text-book of 
political philosophy, it imports some- 
tiling in the exercise of which law 
renders its protection ; and a Church 
can hardly be said to enjoy the right 
of doing something, if by so doing she 
has forfnted all her possessions. Of 
course the judges did not commit 
themselves to anything so crude as 
this. The majority of them seemed 
to have no difficulty in conceding the 
Church a right to unite with another 
body, or to change her name, or place 
a fresh interpretation on her creed. 



But in their view any such right was 
subject to limitation by the law of 
trusts, which laid it down that funds 
(in this instance the funds of the Free 
Church) bequeathed for one deter- 
minate object should not be devoted 
to another. The history of Scottish 
Presbyterianism will show that the 
Assemblies of the Church within 
their own sphere recognise no limita- 
tion of their rights, and that in decid- 
ing questions purely of doctrine and 
government, in which the ownership 
of Church properties is involved, the 
law of trusts can only be interpreted 
in the light of the powers which the 
Church claims to exercise. What 
Knox claimed to be the '* freedom of 
Assemblies," and the sphere within 
which it is exercised, is what the 
Supreme Court has called in question. 
The very marrow of the matter was 
to determine what this right was, and 
over how great a province it ruled ; 
and there is little cause for wonder 
if the English judges on their cruise 
of discovery found themselves in a 
strange land and among surroundings 
which they did not, and from their 
point of view could not, understand. 
The remainder of this article will 
endeavour chiefly to bring the im- 
portance of this point into view, — the 
question of the competence of the 
Supreme Court of the Church or its 
(General Assembly. There is a word, 
however, to be said first on the appli- 
cation of the law of trusts to the 
present case. Granting even that no 
one challenged such a method of set- 
tling a dispute as to the ownership of 
Free Church property, the law was 
very difficult to apply, and so the 
judges found it. They were asked to 
interpret the original purpose of the 
donors of funds trusted to the Free 
Church. Upon the necessity o( so 
tar as possible, determining what this 
purpose was the Lord Chancellor laid 
the greatest stress. In examining 
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this qoestioii, he nid, we have to bear 
in mind ''what the donors thoni^t 
abont it^ or what we are constrained 
to infer would be their view of it if 
it were possible to consult them." 
He then proceeds to quote Dr. Chal- 
mers's address (with its fated utter- 
ance on the Establishment principle) 
as a circular on the strength of which 
he finds that the Free Church invited 
support. Dr. Chalmers in then 
chosen to express the views of the 
Church that he represents, the clear 
inference being that whatever Dr. 
Chalmers thought about the Church 
was as nearly as possible the mind of 
the doncNTS when thej made their 
bequests. The next step is short, 
simple, and destructive. As Dr. 
ChiJmers in 1843 stoutly asserted the 
Establishment principle, and as the 
Free Church of 1900 neglected that 
principle by uniting with a body which 
disowned it, therefore the funds of the 
Free Church were being diverted from 
the objects for which Dr. Chalmers 
solicited them and to which the 
donora left theuL This line of reason- 
ing, together with an argument of 
similar tendency to the effect that 
the Church hsd departed from its 
Confession, was the sum of what the 
Lord Chancellor brought in support 
of his decision. To quote Dr. Chal- 
mers's address might have been veiy 
valuable in forming a criterion, if 
there had been nothing better to 
hand by which to determine the 
intentions of the donors. But the 
drcumstanoes in which the funds 
were left leave no real doubt as to 
the donors' intentions. The great 
bulk of the property which was in 
dispute had been created within the 
period of the Union. The first move- 
ment towards union was in 1863, 
when the invested funds amounted 
only to £92,000. When in 1872 
the General Assembly of the Free 
Church declared that there was no 



barrier in principle to the union, the 
funds had reached £249,000. As the 
courtship of the Churches grew more 
ardent the funds of the Free Church 
seemed to swell in sympathy, until in 
1900, the Union year, they smounted 
to £1,062,000. May it not then 
fairly be asked whetiier the Lord 
Chancellor really discovered the origi- 
nal purpose of the donors, what they 
"thought about it^ or what we are 
constrained to infer would be their 
view of it if it were possible to con- 
sult them" f 

But^ after all, the main question 
is one into which on a clear under- 
standing of the powers claimed by 
the Free Church, the law of 
trusts does not enter with the 
importance ascribed to it by the Lord 
Chancellor. It comes back to what 
are the powers which reside in the 
Free Church. If the Churdi had 
power to alter its constitution and its 
creed there would be no need to 
settle the ownership of its property 
by an application of the law of 
ordinary trusts. If funds were left 
to a Church which claimed to have 
power to modify the articles of its 
Confession, and if in consequence of 
modifying its Confession it were 
maintained that the funds were being 
misdirected from the objects for which 
the trust was created, it would require 
to be shown that the Church in so 
misdirecting the funds had exceeded 
its powers. It is around this issue 
that the battle is joined. Belated to 
this question also are the two instances 
in which the Free Church minority 
complained of a breach of trust-, — the 
alleged departure from or neglect of 
the Establishment principle and the 
modification of the Confession of Faith. 
Had the Free Church power to rele- 
gate the Establishment principle to a 
secondary place and to regard it as a 
non-essential principlef . If the Church 
had no such power, then its funds 
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were being need in a way which might 
tiirly be Msomed to amoont to m 
breach of trust Had the Chnroh 
power to alter its Confession of Enitht 
If it had DO such power, then again 
a breach of trust might be chaiged 
against a body continuing to use the 
funds in such a way as might fairly 
be assumed to be a departure from 
the objects for which the trust was 
created. But it must be obvious that 
to treat the dispute in this way, to 
make it hinge on the question of the 
Church's powers, is quite other than 
to settle it by a rigid application of 
the law of trusts, under which certain 
specific objects of the trust are deter- 
mined and the dispute settled accord- 
ing as those objects are or are not 
bcdng carried out. In reality the 
objects for which the funds were 
subscribed to the Free Church cannot 
be so specified. The funds were 
simply trusted to the Church for 
whatever purposes it thought best to 
use them, and the law of trusts could 
in justice only apply to the dispute 
after it had been determined whether 
the Church hsd exceeded its powers. 
If it had done so, the law would 
adjudge the property of the Church 
to be held in trust by its true repre- 
sentatives. 

It will be observed that there is 
a radical distinction between this 
case and the Craigdallie case, upon 
which the judges laid so much stress. 
In the latter the House of Lords was 
dealing with a congregation with no 
recognised powers of altering the 
purposes for which the money was 
held. It is therefore of absolute im- 
portance to be clear as to what 
powers the Free Church of Scotland 
claimed to exercise, before determin- 
ing the value of the two great objec- 
tions to the Union on which the suc- 
cessful litigants founded their appeal. 

The disruption of 1843 within the 
Established Church of Scotland which 



resulted in the formation of the Free 
Church was the inevitable consequence 
of the attitude adopted by one of two 
great parties within tiie Church. 
This party, the Evangelical party as 
they were called, had convinced 
themselves that the Headship of 
Christ over the Church was being 
subjected to interference on the part 
of the State. They were the pre- 
dominant party in the Assembly and 
they carried matters with a high 
hand, asserting the legislative supre- 
macy of the Courts of the Church in 
such an unmistakable way as to bring 
their claims to a test. As it was 
this party within the National Church 
which afterwards became the Free 
Church of Scotland, it is not difficult 
to gain a clear idea of the conditions 
upon which that Church was founded. 
On the eve of disruption, May 33rd, 
1838, whUe the Evangelical party 
held the supremat^, the General As- 
sembly passed a resolution anent the 
independent jurisdiction of the Church 
of Scotland, which is significant of 
the position adopted by the men 
who were to be the founders of the 
Free Church. The resolution stands 
in these terms : 

That the General Assembly of the 
Ghuroh of Scotiand, while they unquali- 
fiedly acknowledge the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Courts in regard to the 
civil rights and emoluments secured bv 
law to the Qiuroh, and ministers Hkweoh 
and will ever give and inculcate implioit 
obedience to their decisions thereanent, 
do resolve, that as is declared In the 
Confession of Faith of this National 
Established Church, ** The Lord Jesus, 
as King and Head of His Church, hath 
therein appointed a government in the 
hand of Church-officers distinct from the 
civil magistrate,*' and that in all matters 
touching the doctrines, government, sod 
discipline of this Church, her Judicatories 
possess an exclusive jurisdiction, founded 
on the word of God, " which power eccle- 
siastioal" (in the words of the second 
Book of Discipline), " flows immediately 
from God, and the Mediator, Jesus 
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ChcitI, and to sptrttoil, not haTing a 
tempond head cm euih, bal only Qmsl, 
Ihe only SpiritauU Kinff and OoT«nior of 
Hto Kkk,'* and they io forihar iMolre, 
thai ihto tpiritaal jurtodiction. and the 
■opremaoy and •oU-Headahip of th« 
Lord JasQS Ohrtol, oa which il dependi, 
ihay will Mtort, and al all hasarda 
defend, by ihe help and bletting of thai 
Oreal Qo^ who, in Ihe days of old, 
enabled their falhen, amid iiiMiifold per- 
seontiona, to matnlain a teetimony, eren 
lo Ihe dMUi« for ChrisVe Kingdom and 
Crown ; and finally, Ihal Ihey wiH firmly 
enforce ■obmiasion lo Ihe same npon 
the ofBoe-bearen and members of Ihto 
Church, by Ihe exeenlion of her laws, in 
Ihe ezeroiae of Ihe eocleeiaslioal anlhority 
whttewilh Ihey are inretled* 

Then to no mistaking in thto reso- 
laUoD the old battle-cry of the ancient 
Kirk of SooUand. It puts to the 
front claims which have always been 
made by the Kirk, and whidi have 
repeatedly brought her into conflict 
with the State. No one who has 
studied macfa in Uie htotory of Scot- 
land can fsil to recognise that once 
more the old quarrel had broken out, 
in which the State sought to encroach 
upon a prorince where its jurisdiction 
was denied. The complete autonomy 
of the Church in its spiritual domi- 
ni<ms, that to to say in all matters 
relating to its doctrine, goTemment, 
and discipline^ the right, so they called 
it, of the Lord Jesus to reign in hto 
own House, — that, during all her his- 
tory, has been the daim, and in the 
end the successful claim, of the Scot- 
ttoh Kirk. **Taok fra us the free- 
dome of Assemblies and ye tack fra 
us the EvangeU": the voice to the 
voice of Jchn Knox claiming for the 
in&nt Church of the Reformation 
the heritage to which she clung in 
the fsoe of principalities and powers, 
the same voice which went echoing 
down the years of tribulation and 
sounded like a trumpet in the batUes 
of the Covenant At the time when 
the reeolution was passed the right of 
the Assembly of the Church was again 



Areatened, was expr c Ml y denied, m 
fact, by the QvU Courts in the test 
oases which arose out of the Veto 
Act and the Chapeto Act. The Veto 
Act (whidi alone will serve as an 
instance) was an Act of Aaseosblj 
declaring it to be a fundamental Law 
of the Churdi that no mintoter ahall 
be intruded on any congregation con- 
trary to the wiU of Uie people. Hie 
result was a crop of eases before the 
civil courts, in which the judges, in 
efEwt, found that the Assembly had 
exceeded its powers, though a mino- 
rity of the ablest lawyers (such as 
Lord Moncrnff) held that the inde- 
pendent jurisdictk>n and legislative 
supremacy of the Church had been 
accepted principles in its relation to 
the State, and that such was the law 
of the Constitution. The Assemblj, 
however, was defeated in Uie coorta, 
and in despMr of redress the leadin|^ 
party and majority resolved to quit 
the Establishment. They came ont 
datming still to be the Church of 
Scotiand, — the Church of Scotiand 
Free. Whatever powers the Church 
of Scotland claimed to possess, the 
Free Church now po sses sed with those 
in addition which they acquired in 
virtue of their separation from the 
State. Thto distinction between the 
oM and the new Churches, which was 
of immense importance in its bearing 
on the present case, may perhiqw be 
said without presumption to have been 
insufficiently understood by the House 
of Lords. The distinction to really 
vital Whereas in 1843 the dvil 
courts regarded the Church of Soot- 
land as established on terms specified 
in the statutes of the realm, tiie 
position of the Free Churdi was 
based not at all on an interpretation 
of statutes affecting the Establish- 
ment. It was henceforth a Churdi 
free from all the control whidi to 
implied in statutory oonnei^on with 
the State. 
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AuthoritatiTe docaments abound 
which bear out the olaim of the Free 
Church to abeolnte autonomj. These 
were subjected to exhaustive exami- 
nation bj the Dean of Faculty in his 
pleading for the United Church ; and 
in the face of them, and the incon- 
testable body of evidence they provide 
of the Church's right to reshape and 
revise and interpret its Confession 
and to handle freely all matters per- 
taining to its government^ it is clear 
that the majority of the Lords in 
coming to a decision pinned down 
the issue not to a consideration of 
the power of the Church (though 
Lord Lindley in his minority judg- 
ment declared that this was tiie only 
question) but to a pedantic interpre- 
tation of the conditions which govern 
ordinary trusts. Even so interpreted 
the United Free Church has a fair 
plea that her cause has been lost by 
a grave misunderstanding. For there 
could be no violation of the original 
purpose of the trusty when the funds 
were trusted to the Church by men 
who^ so to speak, did so at their own 
risky the risk that the Church had 
power to divert them to whatever 
objects she pleased. These gifts 
formed a trust in the true sense of 
the word, and were bestowed witii 
full knowledge and a perfect confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the Church 
to use them aright. 

As a final reminder there are two 
documents to which a reference will 
be serviceable in clearing away any 
doubt as to the scope of tJbe authority 
exercised by the Free Church. The 
first is a Catechism which in 1847» 
four years after the disruption, was 
issued by the General Assembly of 
the Free Church. Here are a few 
extotcts. 

Q. "What were the matters in relation 
to which she (tiie Church) exercised her 
freedom ? A They were such as the 
preaching of the Gospel, and dispensation 



of the Sacraments, the public 0<mfe$9um 
of her faith^ the Catechism lor the in- 
fection of her people, the infliction of 
censures, the form of her government^ 
and the composition of her judicatories. 

Q. What Confessions of faith were 
adopted bv tiie Church of Scotland? 
A The old or John Knox's Confession, 
which was drawn up in 1560; and the 
Westminster Confesdon, which was sanc- 
tioned by the Assembly io 1647. 

Q. Did the Church adopt them freely 
or, were they imposed upon her bv the 
dvil power? A The Church freely 
adopted them. 

Q. Did not the State adopt them too ? 
A. Tes, but it was after their adoption 
by the Church. 

Q. When the Church substituted the 
Westminster Confession for that of John 
Knox, had the sanction of the latter by 
the State been withdrawn? A No; the 
Confession of John Knox had the sanction 
of tiie State at the very time. 

Q. What were her proceedings in re- 
gard to the form of ^vermnent ? A 
When she became convinced that it was 
not s^ptural she changed it. 

Q. Mow often did this occur? A. 
Twice,— in 1580 and 1688. 

Q. What circumstance was it made the 
step she took on these occasions a very 
strudng exercise of freedom from the rule 
of the civil power ? A. In both cases 
the form of government which she re- 
nounced and set aside had Hie sanction 
and approval of the State at the time. 

One more extract from the Cate- 
chism is of itself sufficient to dethrone 
the Establishment theory from the 
rank of an essential principle. In 
reply to a question as to its meaning 
the answer is: 

The meaning of it is that the magis- 
trate hath authority and it is his duty, in 
his official capacity, to concern himself 
about the interests of religion and the 
welfare of the Church ; and in such ways 
as are competent to him, consiBtently 
with Christ's Exclusivo Headship in the 
Church, and the rights of that Gk>vem- 
ment which is "distinct from the civil 
magistrate ** namely, by his example, 
his influence, and his legitimate control 
over temporal things, to take order (not 
to give order or command, but to take 
order, or provide) for their advancement. 
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Hie seoond doomnenti the Model 
Trust Deed itael^ need only be men- 
tioned. Its Fourth Purpose lays it 
down that the property under the 
deed is at the absolute disposal of 
the General Assembly; and in its 
Ninth Purpose it makes provision for 
a possible disruption and again for a 
possible union with another body. 
This is the last word that need be 
said on the subject of the Church's 
powers. In spite of all, she has 
suffared a heavy rebufl^ and it is 
impossible to account for the dedsion 
except by concluding that her rights 
have been either disregarded or 
strangely misunderstood. Miminder- 
tiood is probably the fittest descrip- 
tion when it is remembered how 
perplexing was the subject-matter 
with which the judges had to deal, 
— so perplexing in tact^ that the 
Lord Chancellor had to ask what 
a Commissioner to the General 
Assembly was. The question would 
sound as oddly in the ears of a 
Sootch crofter as a request for a 
definition of a Member of Parlia- 
ment. There is a passage in Aris- 
totle where it is remarked that a 
man who would understand some 
special art must first of all have 
acquired a measure of general culture 
without which his study will be vain. 
In this special case what was indis- 
pensable in the first instance was a 
general understanding of the ecclesi- 
astical history of Scotland, an under- 
standing hardly to be compassed by 
a sudden descent into the archives of 
the Kirk's Assemblies or into docu- 
ments and pamphlets of any kind, 
but by being actually in touch with 
the existing conditions of Scottish life. 

While the great argument was 
proceeding at Westminster, Scottish 
people were amaaed by the import- 
ance with which the Establishment 
principle was being clothed. By the 
end of the case it bad blossomed into 



a principle indeed, as saorad and 
essential as the eternal verities them- 
selves. There is niom for laughter 
here almost as much as for tears. It 
was seriously contended that^ inso- 
much as the Free Church had aban- 
doned this principle, its identity had 
somewhere vanished. The principle 
indeed has long since vaniahed, for 
nine people out of ten had ceased 
to remember that it was a principla 
If you were to ask a young Free 
Churchman (United Free Churchman, 
to be predse,) who sat diligently every 
Sunday under his minister's pulpit^ 
what were the principles of the Free 
Church, he would tell you truthfully 
and he would tell it with some prida 
But if yon asked him what was the 
Establishment principle, he would 
know not what to say. He would 
never have heard of it^ never dreamed 
that it had any oonnection with his 
Church. In all other matters per- 
taining to the Church and her doo- 
trines he would be found to be deeply 
versed ; probably he would be one <^ 
the kind about whose very cradle, as 
B. L. Stevenson wrote, there went a 
hum of me||aphysical divinity. But 
he had never heard of the Establish- 
ment principla Why should hef 
The founders of the Free Church 
came out of the National Church, 
which they loved and in which they 
ruled, full of an honourable pride in 
her brave traditions. Perh^>s, if the 
times were ripe and if her dignities 
were restored, they looked forward to 
a return. They still claimed to be 
the true Church even when "for 
Christ's Kingdom and Crown" they 
went forth from her borders. Half & 
century passed and the new genera- 
tions, who had never known the 
bitterness of parting, found them- 
selves the members of a Church 
which was as powerful and influential 
and as much revered as the elder 
Church, all whose lustory and tradi- 
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tions tKey claimed for Uieir own. For 
them, if it might be so intrepreted, the 
State oonneotion is nothing. The real 
Establishment, the enthroned prin- 
oiple, is what thej and the elder 
Chnrch have in common, a com- 
munity in their history, in their 
method of government, in their doc- 
trines, and in their ideals. 

People who are outside the area of 
the controversy, who are not greatly 
concerned about the fate of Scottish 
Presbyterianism or the destination of 
the present quarrel, even they must 
have been impressed with something 
portentous in the relation which the 
present case defines between a Church 
and her Confession. Henceforth, the 
(Hrder runs, the Church is to be identi- 
fied by her Confession. The relation 
is tQ be not the Confession of the 
Church but the Church of the Confes- 
sion. If her guide is Calvin, then 
Calvin will be her lamp to the end, 
and the light of Arminius is to be 
quenched like a bale fire. If the Con- 
fession predestinates some men to 
eternal condemnation, and if meek- 
minded people begin to doubt the 
Confession, then, quoth the law 
(which is not sentimental), "If you 
want to preserve your identity and 
your property along with it, you had 
better allow your Confession to go on 
condemning men to the end." It is 
the chief glory of the Free Church that 
she has produced a race of scholars 
and thinkers, — men like Cunningham 
and Bruce, Robertson Smith and 
Henry Drummond — to lead Scotland 
out of the shadows of her dark theo- 
logy, so that now her divinity schools 
are among the most liberal and en- 
lightened in the world. The gain to 
the country has been immeasurable. 
In these nobler pursuits there has 
been awakened an interest that ex- 
cludes those hair-splitting differences 
which were once the subject of acri- 
monious and exasperating debates. Of 



real dissent there is little in Scotland, 
where the real Establishment is the 
enthronement of certain great prin- 
ciples upon which the Churches are 
agreed. Here again the Church has 
suflered a heavy defeat, because she 
has given up a blind idolatry of Calvin 
in order to see more clearly that a 
greater and more beneficent light was 
shining in her midst. There can be 
no undoing her work in this direction. 
Her schools, in which criticism is 
welcomed and creeds are submitted to 
the test of truth more absolute than 
themselves, have become strongholds 
of the Christian faith. A Church 
appointed with such weapons, and un- 
fettered by her Confession, is a Church 
militant. On any other terms she 
lies, bound hand and foot, at the mercy 
of her enemies and the enemies of her 
cause. Men who have breathed in 
this atmosphere will be pardoned if to 
their ideas the conception of a Church 
on any other conditions is an alien 
one. For themselves they make no 
apology; they have dared simply to 
welcome the light which is given to 
them with a stout hope that it will 
shine more and more untU the perfect 
day. 

It is still too soon to hazard 
opinions as to what will be the way 
out of the present troubles, though 
the future is not all uncertain. The 
minority, endowed in a manner with- 
out example, are hardly aware what a 
burden of responsibility the House of 
Lords has laid upon their shoulders 
During the two months which have 
passed since judgment was delivered 
nothing has been published to indicate 
a recognition on their part that it is a 
sheer impossibility for them to ad- 
minister this great trust. On them, 
too, the law presses with inevitable 
compulsion. The trust funds, repre- 
senting capital of about one million, or 
an income of about £30,000, are the 
least of their obligations, and cannot 
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ihmnMirm aarioiialj afiect the 
posikioa of (he defeftted 
Choroh whoee muhuU inoome it OTer a 
million. It ii quite ooooeifable thai 
thej will be able to aoooont tor theee 
fmidt, bot what are thej to do with 
the nest item, the properties t Theee 
inolode abont eloTen handred ehordies, 
between eeren and eight handred 
manaeiy the ooUeget in Rdinborgh. 
Olaagow, and Aberdeen, and other 
bbrioe, Cor all of which iea dntiee, 
tascee, and ftre-insoranoe have to be 
paid. Theee obligaUons the remnant 
can never hope to meet The mooej 
required for the upkeep of the £abrioe 
ie at the lowest figure five or eix times 
more than the whole of the income of 
the vietorions body. Nor can thej 
nee the million to which they aie 
entitled for other than special porposes, 
among which the maintenance ot the 
fabrics is not indoded. In the last 
place a score of Highland ministers 
wonld find the great foreign mission 
field with its moltifarioos educational 
agencies entirely beyond their control, 
while at home they would have col- 
leges without students and chairs with- 
out professors. But the hardest knot 
is the impossibility of compromise of 
any kind, even supposing the successful 
litigants were disposed to be magnani- 
mous and waive part of their rights. 
They are declared to be the true Free 
Churdi, and so kmg as a few remain 
faiUiful to the chwtcter which the 
House of Lords and the Westminster 
Confession have defined for them, the 
funds and prc^wrties cannot be alien- 



ated. Even if two or three 
found faithful and rinsed to bow the 
knee to Baal and to part with a far- 
thing to promote any other theology 
than that of Kilteam and Moj, these 
two or three are the Free Oiiirch with 
the emoluments thered Oat of this 
situation, so embarrassing to both 
parties, the only road seems to be 
legislation which will establish bejood 
all misconstruction the right, w^hidi 
the Church claims to possess, to inter- 
pret its own doctrines and 
tution. 

Whatever the end may be, 
thing is certain. The Uow whidh has 
fallen will fcMrge the Union as nothipg 
else could do. The best drivmg 
power is the sharp touch of adversity, 
and under its impulse Highlands sukI 
Lowlands are rallying round the 
Church. No one in the first dsys of 
the defeat who had witnessed the 
great scene in the Assembly Hall mt 
Edinburgh when Principal Rainy rose 
to speak, or had been present at the 
Highland Conference at Invemees or 
at any of the Presbyteries throughout 
the country, would have found a trace 
of wavering or despondency. It was 
a well-known Doctor of Divinity ci 
the Established Church, present as a 
guest of the first Union Assembly, 
who referred to its first Moderator, 
Principal Rainy, as a Pontifex Mazi- 
mus, — a great bridge-maker acocMtling 
to the style of the old Roman 
emperors. And now the bridge is 
being tried by tempest^ but its fmmd- 
ations are laid in the bedrock. 

Dahikl Johhstov. 



This book should be retizrned to 
the liibr&ry on or before the Last date 
stamped below. 

A flue of HvB cants a day U Inonrred 
by retaining it beyond the speoifled 
time. 

Please rettim promptly. 
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